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Introduction: Early Christian gems lost and found, 


five hundred years of study and collecting 


Throughout the Middle Ages, Roman gems and cameos 
were highly valued as intrinsically precious objects, perhaps 
even possessing magical properties. During the Renaissance, 
large collections of gems were formed by aristocratic collec- 
tors who sought inspiration from the classical images engraved 
on them. Gems have been collected for similar reasons ever 
since. With the notable exception of a few dedicated antiquar- 
ies, however, collectors and scholars over the last five hundred 
years or so have generally ignored late antique and early Chris- 
tian gems. There are several reasons for this neglect. Above all, 
the rarity of early Christian gems, in contrast to pagan Roman 
gems, which survive in very large numbers, made their study 
difficult. Nevertheless, even in the sixteenth century a number 
of distinctively Christian gems were known but appreciated by 
only a few scholars interested specifically in the art of the early 
Christians. Although the famous passage in Clement of Al- 
exandria which discusses the seals appropriate for Christians 
must have been known to virtually all humanist scholars, there 
is little evidence that they sought surviving examples from 
among the large gem collections of the time. Most collectors 
and scholars, then as now, preferred the culture of classical 
Greece and Rome, and late antiquity was viewed as a period 
of marked artistic decline. In turn, those who studied early 
Christianity and its art were often hostile to the classical tradi- 
tion, and the cultural continuity between pagan and Christian, 
which the gems help document, received relatively little atten- 
tion until recently! Moreover, while individuals have repeat- 
edly discovered, collected, and studied Christian gems over 
the centuries, there has been a remarkable run of unfortunate 
circumstances that led to the disappearance of many gems and 
contributed to the notable discontinuity in their study, which 
is characterized by periods of intense interest followed by ne- 
glect and loss. 

No early Christian gem is known to have been preserved 
throughout the Middle Ages for its Christian subject matter, 
but many pagan gems were provided with new Christian iden- 
tities.” In medieval Constantinople old gems were sometimes 
inscribed with labels naming various saints, such as the fine 
amethyst intaglio engraved with the portrait of the Roman em- 
peror Caracalla, which was recut and labeled as Saint Peter? 
and the imperial couple on a large late antique cameo inscribed 





1 For the historiography of early Christian archaeology, see Frend, The Ar- 
chaeology of Early Christianity. 

2 Several gems set in rings of early medieval bishops may have been assigned 
Christian significance but are surely pagan in origin. The ring of Bishop Ar- 
nulf of Metz (died 641 or 643 AD) was an agate depicting a fish in a basket, 
flanked by two other fish, probably of first century date; see Garrucci, Sto- 
ria, 117, no. 2, pl. 478; Deloche, Anneaux, 85-87; Babelon, Histoire, 7, fig. 4; 
Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 266-72, pl. 302, 8-12; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 802, 
no. 23 and 826, no. 100, fig. 4987; for a similar gem from Pompeii, cf. Naples, 
no. 289. Bishop Ademar of Angouléme (1076-1101 AD) had a seal show- 
ing a dolphin wrapped around a trident; see De Rossi, "L'anello trovato nel 
Sepolcro di Ademaro vescovo di Angouléme ed il delfino simbolo di Cristo 
Salvatore" BACrist 1870, 49—73; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 262-6, pl. 302, 
4. The seal of the seventh century Saint Ebregesile, bishop of Meaux, said to 
have been found in a tomb in the crypt of the Abbey of Jouarre, which was 
opened 13 October 1627 іп the presence of Marie de’ Medici, has been de- 
SCribed as a gold ring with enamel and an agate gem showing Saint Paul or 
Saint Jerome kneeling, holding a cross, but this device sounds implausible; 


with names of Saints Sergios and Bacchos (717). Western me- 
dieval seals, most of which date from the twelfth to fourteenth 
centuries, were often set with pagan Roman gems reinterpreted 
as Christian. For example, a group of actors on a Roman gem 
was described on its metal setting as the Annunciation; Athe- 
na became an angel; three Roman theatre masks were viewed 
as a symbol of the Trinity; and any head at all could be called 
Christ. Some Renaissance humanists of the later fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, such as Andrea Fulvio (c.1470—1527) 
and Onofrio Panvinio (1529-1568), took an interest in early 
Christian inscriptions, churches, and cemeteries, especially in 
connection with pilgrimage in Rome, but there appears to have 
been no real recognition or understanding of early Christian 
objects before the later part of the sixteenth century. It took 
the rediscovery of the Roman catacombs on the via Salaria Nu- 
ova in 1578 to spark scholarly interest, leading to the search for 
the material remains of the early Christians. 

Unfortunately, the most important find of late antique gems 
occurred in 1544, a generation too early to be appreciated, and 
was quickly dispersed without being adequately recorded. On 
the fourth of February of that year, during the papacy of Paul 
III (Alessandro Farnese), workmen in the now demolished 
chapel of Saint Petronilla within St. Peter's in Rome stumbled 
upon the tomb of Maria, wife of the Roman emperor Honorius 
(ruled 393-423 AD), who died around the year 400. The con- 
temporary accounts of the discovery vary somewhat, but they 
agree that within the sarcophagus was a wealth of precious ob- 
jects, including the remains of the empress's gold embroidered 
robe and two silver boxes, one containing miniature vessels 
carved from semi-precious stone and the other full of jewel- 
Іегу.? In the jewellery box were as many as one hundred and 
fifty rings set with gems, a cameo set in a gold pendant (called 
a bulla) engraved with the names of the imperial family, and 
an "emerald" (smaragdus, or smeraldo) encased in gold, said to 
have been engraved with the portrait of the Emperor Honorius 
and valued at the time of its discovery at the enormous sum of 
500 gold scudi. Only a single piece from this treasure can now 
be identified, the inscribed cameo naming Honorius, Maria, 
and her family, set in a gold pendant studded with emeralds 
and garnets, now in the Louvre (752). Despite the sensational 
nature of the discovery, which is reported in several of the mid- 


see Deloche, Anneaux, xix-xxi, 83, no. І.ХХЦЫ5; Babelon, Histoire, 17—18; 
CRAI 1895, 8; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 805, no. 33, and 848—9, по. 224. 

3 Les pierres gravées, 33-34, по. 2101, pl. 9. 

4 Charles Roach Smith, "Medieval Seals Set with Ancient Gems; Collecta- 
nea Antiqua 4 (1857), 65-79, esp. 72, 76, pl. 19, 2 (а head interpreted as Je- 
sus), 78, pl. 20, 6 (a scene of actors interpreted as the Annunciation); Henig, 
Corpus, 162, 285-6; Germain Demay, Des pierres gravées employées dans 
les sceaux du moyen age (Paris, 1877), 6-8; Afuri Soeda, “Gods as Magical: 
Charms: The use of ancient gems in the medieval christian west; in Sur- 
vival of the Gods (Providence, 1987), 185-92. 

5 For Andrea Fulvio and Onofrio Panvinio, see Ferretto, Note storico-biblio- 
grafiche, 88-99; Angelo Silvagni, ІСЦЕ, NS 1 (Rome, 1922), xliii; and Da- 
vide Aurelio Perini, Onofrio Panvinio e le sue opera (Rome, 1899). 

6 Pietro Mazzucchelli, La Bolla di Maria, moglie d'Onorio imperatore che si 
conserva nel Museo Trivulzio, brevamente spiegata (Milan, 1819), remains 
the most complete account of the discovery and includes all the contempo- 
rary reports; see also DACL, vol. 10, 2 (Paris, 1932), col. 2136—42, fig. 7742, 
s.v. “Marie, Fille de Stilicon" (Н. Leclercq). poe ES 









- sixteenth century guidebooks to Rome (such as those by Bar- 
tolomeo Marliani and Lucio Fauno) and occasionally thereafter, 
the other rings and gems appear to be entirely unrecorded. The 
only illustration of the find yet identified is a sheet of draw- 
ings of the miniature stone vases, apparently made later in the 
г} sixteenth century for the famous antiquary within the Farnese 
Ер circle, Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600). Orsini may have known 
more about the treasure, since at least some of the objects may 
have remained with the Farnese family, but no documentary 
evidence has yet come to light. Although much of the treasure 
was said to have been sold to help finance the new construc- 
tion at Saint Peter's, some gems were used in a papal tiara for 
Paul II, but nothing appears to survive. 

Soon after the catacombs were rediscovered in 1578, a num- 
ber of gifted scholars in Rome took a keen interest. Above all 
was Antonio Bosio (1575—1629), who at the age of seventeen 
(in 1593) began systematically to explore, record, and eventually 
publish the catacombs along with many Christian sarcophagi 
and a fundamental study of early Christian iconography. His 
monumental work Кота sotterranea was published posthu- 
mously in 1634? Even before Bosio began his studies, several 
others were on hand to record the new discoveries in the cata- 
combs, including Pompeo Ugonio (d. 1613?), the Spanish Do- 
menican monk and church historian Alfonso Chacón (known 
as Ciaconnius, 1530—1599), and the young Flemish traveler 
Philips van Winghe (1560—1592), who died at the age of only 
thirty-two in 1592 and was regarded by some as the immediate 
predecessor of Bosio. All three scholars left manuscripts and 
letters recording their discoveries. Also in Rome was another 
Flemish scholar Jean l'Heureux (known as Macarius, 1551?— 
1614), who wrote two important books." The first, Abraxas seu 
Apistopistus, not published until 1657, long after his death, is 
the earliest published work on the large number of engraved 
gems that served as magical amulets, which at this time were 
believed to have been produced by heretical Christian sects and 
were usually termed "Basilidian" (after the second century her- 
etic Basileides) or “Gnostic” As such they attracted the atten- 
tion of Christian historians, and one notable example belong- 


7 Giovanni Battista De Rossi, "Disegni d'alquanti vasi del mondo muliebre 
sepolto con Maria moglie di Onorio imperatore BACrist 1, 5 (May, 1863), 
53-56; Hans-Peter Bühler, Antike Gefässe aus Edelsteinen (Mainz, 1973), 
13, 77-78, по. 111, pl. 38. 

8 Eugene Mintz, "La tiare pontificale du УШ au XVI siècle; Mémoires de 
Ulnstitut National de France. Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 36 
(1898), 310 and 321. 

9 Bosio, Кота Sotterranea (Rome, 1632), actually published in 1634. For Bo- 
sio, see De Rossi, Кота sotterranea, vol. 1, 39-41; Ferretto, Note storico- 
bibliografiche, 132-62; Lorenzo Spigno, "Della Roma sotterranea del Bosio 
e della sua biografia; RivAC 52 (1976), 277-301; and Ingo Herklotz, "Cas- 
siano and the Christian Tradition; Cassiano dal Pozzos Paper Museum, 
vol. 1. Quaderni Puteani 2 (1992), 31—38, which discusses the involvement 
of the Barberini circle in the publication of Bosio's book. 

10 Ferretto, Note storico-bibliografiche, 120-4; ICUR, NS 1, xlvi. 

11 For Chacón, see Alejandro Recio, “La ‘Historia Descriptio Urbis Romae; 
obra manuscrita de Fr. Alonso Chacón, O.P. (1530-1599); Anthologica An- 
nua 16 (1968), 43-102, esp. 74—75; idem, "Alfonso Chacón, primer estu- 
dioso del mosaico cristiano de Roma y algunos disenos Chaconianos poco 

un: conocidos; RivAC 50 (1974), 295-329; Elias Tormo, “El Padre Alfonso 

р Chacón. El indiscutible iniciador de la arqueología de la arte cristiana 
TIE Boletín de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid) 111 (1942), 151—99; 

S. Ferretto, Note storico-bibliografiche, 115-9; De Rossi, Roma sotterranea, 

| 20-26; S. Grassi Fiorentino, іп DBI, vol. 24 (Rome, 1980), 352—6. 

12 De Rossi, Roma sotterranea, 26; Godefridus Joannes Hoogewerff, “Philips 
van Winghe’, Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te 
Rome 7 (1927), 59-82; Godelieve Denhaene, “Un témoignage de l'intérét 
des humanistes flamands pour les gravures italiennes: une lettre de Philippe 
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ing to Fulvio Orsini was illustrated by Cardinal Cesare Baronio 
(1538-1607) in his Annales Ecclesiastici in 1597.14 

Macarius's other book Hagioglypta (written by 1605) is the 
first careful study of early Christian iconography, similar in 
content to the second part of Bosio's work. Macarius often re- 
lied on his colleagues in Rome (most notably Chacón and van 
Winghe) for material, and it is evident that these early scholars 
had a good eye for archaeological objects. Gems were among 
them, and Macarius describes in detail two important pieces. 
One is a nicolo, then in the collection of Fulvio Orsini, which 
depicts the Raising of Lazarus. Тһе gem survives today, рге- 
served in the portion of the Farnese collection that reached 
Naples (442). A second gem, which belonged to van Winghe, 
was a sard engraved with a cycle of images from the story of 
Jonah (415). Although the gem is now lost, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that it is illustrated in a manuscript in the Vatican Library, 
one of the three extant manuscripts thought to derive from 
а lost notebook prepared either by Chacón or van Winghe." 
This manuscript and Macariuss work Hagioglypta demon- 
strate how gems were being used, along with sarcophagi and 
other archaeological material, as illustrations of early Christian 
iconography at an early date. Unfortunately, this early research 
was quickly forgotten. No reference to either of these gems ap- 
pears in subsequent literature until very recently, and a typical- 
ly unfortunate fate met Macarius's Hagioglypta. Despite a re- 
current awareness of the existence of the manuscript over the 
centuries," it remained unpublished until it was rescued by the 
great Christian archaeologist Raffaele Garrucci and first pub- 
lished in 1856, two hundred and fifty years after it was written. 

Іп Bosios Roma sotterranea itself there are few references 
to gems. Ihe discovery of the empress Maria's tomb in 1544 is 
mentioned only briefly. The only gem illustrated in the book 
is an enigmatic, long lost (and probably false) piece once in the 
collection of Cardinal Francesco Barberini (148), a rock crystal 
ring with the bezel engraved with a christogram and the Latin 
inscription SALVS ("Salvation"). Paolo Aringhi, in his revised 
edition of Bosio published in 1651, does discuss seal usage and 
the significance of various Christian symbols,'* but he seems 


van Winghe à Abraham Ortellius; Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de 
Rome 62 (1992), 69-137, esp. 74-75 and 95-97; C. Schuddeboom, Philips 
van Winghe (1560-1592) en het ontstaan van de christelijke archeologie 
(Proefschrift Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden: Groningen, 1996). 

13 Macarius and Chiflet, Abraxas, which also provides a bibliography of the 
published and unpublished works of Macarius; and Macarius, Hagioglypta. 

14 Cesare Baronio, Annales Ecclesiastici, vol. 2 (Rome, 1597), 65, who associat- 
ed the gem with the Basilidian heresy іп the year 120 AD. For Вагопіо5 use 
of the discoveries in the catacombs to support the Counter Reformation's 
view of early Christian art, see Ingo Herklotz, "Historia sacra und mittelal- 
terliche Kunst während der zweiten Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts іп Rom" in 
Romeo De Maio, ed., Baronio e larte, Atti del convegno internazionale di 
studi, Sora, 10-13 ottobre 1984 (Sora, 1985), 21-74; and Haskell, History 
and Its Images, 101-11. 

15 Тһе other similar manuscripts are Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. nou- 
velles acquisitions latines, 2343; and Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, MS. 1564. 
Although usually ascribed to Chacón, David Jaffé, “Daniele da Volterra's Sa- 
tirical Defence of his Art; JWCI 54 (1991), 251, n. 20, has suggested that van 
Winghe is the compiler of the manuscript, a theory supported not least by 
the terminal date of the material in 1592, the year of van Winghe's death. 

16. For example, a letter to Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc from Jerome van 
Winghe, in Tournay, dated 26 April 1621, mentions the work (Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, MS. fonds francais, 9541, fol. 37); see also Giusto 
Fontanini, Discus argenteus votivus veterum christianorum (Rome, 1727), 
xiv, which notes the manuscript. 

17. Bosio, Кота Sotterranea, 43. 

18 Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, vol. 2, 698-705, where pagan and Christian 
seal usage is discussed. 
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unaware of any other Christian gems with the exception of 
one example depicting the Good Shepherd (354) in the collec- 
tion of Felice Rondinini (1593—1667), the widow of Alessandro 
Rondinini (d. 1639),? and another belonging to the important 
but little known collector and dealer Ludovico Compagni.? 

Compagni's gem had been published for the first time in 
1626 by Girolamo Aleandro (1574—1629), a papal secretary 
and antiquary in the Barberini circle in Rome. Aleandro's 
brief book was devoted entirely to the interpretation of the 
gem, which shows Jesus and Peter walking on the water (Mat- 
thew 14:25-31), along with a ship supported by a large fish or 
whale?! Although Aleandro's volume was cited frequently in 
subsequent literature, no new research or commentary on the 
gem appeared. The gem has long been lost, and it is still un- 
clear whether it is an authentic work of the early Byzantine pe- 
riod or a much later work, perhaps based on Giotto's Navicella 
mosaic in St. Peter's.? 

Outside of Rome in the early seventeenth century there 
were others collecting Christian gems. The Provengal collector 
and royal antiquary to Henri IV (from 1602), Pierre Antoine 
de Rascas de Bagarris (1562-1620)? not only owned several 
Christian gems but as early as 1602 corresponded about their 
meaning with Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540—1609).?* Bagarris's 
young countryman, Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580- 
1637), who would become one of the central figures in the Re- 
public of Letters centering around the Barberini court in Rome 
and one of the most active antiquaries of the age,” recorded 
several of Bagarris's Christian gems. One of these gems was 
engraved with a Good Shepherd and inscribed with the name 
of the owner, Christodoulos (341). Although Peiresc recog- 
nized the gem as an early Christian work, labeling it as the 
Good Shepherd (“Bonus Servus"), he misread the name, read- 
ing Aristodoulou (a good classical name) rather than Christo- 
doulou ("servant of Christ’, a purely Christian name). The error 
probably reflects the common prejudice for the classical at the 
expense of the Christian. 


19 Aringhi, Кота Subterranea, vol. 2, 554 and 698 (where Felice Rondinini is 
described as illustrissima...conspicuae pietatis matrona); for Felice Rondi- 
nini, see Luigi Salerno, Palazzo Rondinini (Rome, 1964), 31—35, and fig. 3, 
for her portrait. 

20 Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, 475. 

21 Girolamo Aleandro, Navis Ecclesiam referentis symbolum in veteri gemma 
annulari insculptum (Rome, 1626), with an engraving by Claude Mellan, 
for which see David Jaffé, “Mellan and Peiresc’, Print Quarterly 7 (1990), 
169—71, figs. 102-3, including information on Ludovico Compagni, 171, n. 
9; see also Jaffé, “The Barberini Circle’, 134, fig. 19. 

22 For the questions of authenticity, see Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 285-91; 
Wilhelm Paeseler, “Giottos Navicella und ihr spätantikes Vorbild Rö- 
misches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 5 (1941), 146; and Helmtrud Köhren- 
Jansen, Giottos Navicella. Bildtradition, Deutung Rezeptiongeschichte 
(Worms aum Rhein, 1993). 

23 For Bagarris, see Schnapper, Le geant, 184-6 and 240; and Babelon, Ca- 
mées, cxix-cxxii. 

24 SeeJaffe, "Aspects of gem collecting’, 104-6. Bagarris also wrote to Scaliger 
regarding magical (“Basilidian”) gems; see Joseph Justus Scaliger, Opuscula 
varia (Paris, 1610), 574-82. 

25 See Jaffé, “The Barberini Circle"; and Schnapper, Le géant. 

26 For Peiresc's brief inventories of Bagarris's collection, see van der Мешеп, 
“Регіе5с”, 221, Appendix 2, nos. 2.1-2.3. 

27 E.Le Blant, Étude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville dArles 
(Paris, 1878), 61-71; and Les sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule (Paris, 
1886), 17—18, 35, 36, 43, 47, 48, 50, and 52. 

28 For Peiresc' interest in Christian antiquities, see Jaffé, “The Barberini Cir- 
cle’, 122-3; for letters to Peiresc from Jerome van Winghe, all dating from 
1621, see Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. fonds francais, 9541, fols. 
1 and 36—39; see also the letter that refers to Bosios Кота Sotterranea 





Peiresc himself, although generally preferring the classical; 
was also interested in Christian antiquities. He recorded the 
Christian remains in the vicinity of Arles, noting especially 
the fine fourth century sarcophagi.”” With his usual thorough- 
ness, he corresponded with the brother of the late Philips van 
Winghe, knew of Macarius's unpublished Hagioglypta, and was 
also aware of Bosio's Roma sotterranea as early as 1615, nearly 
twenty years before it was published.” After Bosio's work finally 
appeared in 1634, Peiresc sent a copy to his friend the painter 
Peter Paul Rubens. Rubens and Peiresc evidently discussed the 
fine cameo in Paris now known as the "Triumph of Licinius" 
(718), which Rubens drew, and realized that it was a late an- 
tique work, although they were uncertain as to the identity of 
the emperor, suggesting either one of the late third century em- 
perors, perhaps Aurelian or Probus, or else the late fourth cen- 
tury emperor Theodosius.? In 1625, Rubens wrote to Peiresc's 
brother Valavez regarding the cameo, which he considered "full 
of beautiful details; venturing that the emperor "resembles 
Theodosius more than anyone else”? Rubens stated that he was 
looking forward to Girolamo Aleandros interpretation of the 
cameo. Peiresc was interested also in the spectacular sapphire 
engraved with the scene of Constantius II hunting a boar, which 
had been published in 1602 by Marcus Freher (12), and learned 
of an early Christian bronze pendant engraved with the mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Laurence from his correspondent and agent in 
Rome, Claude Menestrier (d. 1639), the librarian to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini?! Other bronze pendants were in various 
Roman collections at this date, including that of another cor- 
respondent of Peiresc's, Francesco Gualdi, who had a consider- 
able collection of early Christian objects, although he apparently 
owned no gems with Christian subjects. 

Peiresc collected at least two hundred "Basilidian" (magical) 
gems? but only a few Christian gems, which are summarily re- 
corded. An inventory of his collection of over one thousand gems 
includes one group of six gems described as "Christian" and an- 
other gem said to have been inscribed ІХӨІС (see 161).** A jas- 


іп Giacopo Maria Paitoni, ed., Lettere d’uomini illustri, che fiorirono nel 
principio del secolo decimosettimo, non рїй stampate (Venice, 1744), 245 
(Peiresc to Paolo Gualdo, 2 January 1615). 

29 Vander Meulen, Rubens Copies after the Antique, vol. 2, 186—7. 

30 Ruth Saunders Magurn, trans. and ed., Тие Letters of Peter Paul Rubens 
(Evanston, 1991), 111, no. 64. 

31 Seep. 78, n. 98. 

32 For Gualdi's collection, see C. Franzoni and A. Tempesta, "Il Museo di 
Francesco Gualdi nella Roma del seicento tra raccolta privata ed esibizione 
pubblica" Bollettino darte 73 (1992), 1-42; for the bronze medallion, see 
De Rossi, "Le medaglie di devozione’, 54-55, no. 9, and Garrucci, Storia, 
125, pl. 480, 6. A gem depicting a Phoenix in Gualdi's collection was the 
subject of a study by І. Braccii, Phoenicis effigies (Rome, 1637), who saw по 
Christian significance. 

33 For Peiresc's "Basilidian" gems, see Roy D. Kotansky and Jeffrey Spier, “Тһе 
‘Horned Hunter’ on a Lost Gnostic Gem’, Harvard Theological Review 88 
(1995), 315-7; Peiresc states that he had two hundred gems of this type 
in a letter to Claude Saumaise dated 14 November 1633; see Agnes Bres- 
son, ed., Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc. Lettres à Claude Saumaise et à 
son entourage (1620—1637) (Florence, 1992), 33. Peiresc also recorded such 
gems in other collections; for example, see Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
MS. fonds francais, 9530, fols. 234—235; Carpentras, Bibliothèque Ingui- 
mbertine, MS. 1809, fol.400; Jan Caspar Gevaerts (1593-1666), classical 
scholar, Secretary of the city of Antwerp, and a friend and correspondent 
of both Peiresc and Rubens, owned several magical gems as well, which are 
recorded by Macarius and Chiflet, Abraxas, 127, and nos. 19, 43, 44, 46, 
58, 93; see 470. 

34 Van der Meulen, 219-20, Appendix no. 1.16 (BN ms. fr. 9534, suppl. fr. 
946, fols. 22r-23v), nos. 15-16 (gems inscribed ІХӨІС and EIC GEOC); and 
cf. 60 (ТХӨҮС Christalinus pensilis") and 84 (the Sacrifice of Abraham). 








sixteenth century guidebooks to Rome (such as those by Bar- 
tolomeo Marliani and Lucio Fauno) and occasionally thereafter, 
the other rings and gems appear to be entirely unrecorded. The 

only illustration of the find yet identified is a sheet of draw- 
ings of the miniature stone vases, apparently made later in the 

sixteenth century for the famous antiquary within the Farnese 

circle, Fulvio Orsini (1529—1600) Orsini may have known 

more about the treasure, since at least some of the objects may 

have remained with the Farnese family, but no documentary 

evidence has yet come to light. Although much of the treasure 

was said to have been sold to help finance the new construc- 
tion at Saint Peter's, some gems were used in a papal tiara for 

Paul III? but nothing appears to survive. 

Soon after the catacombs were rediscovered in 1578, a num- 
ber of gifted scholars in Rome took a keen interest. Above all 
was Antonio Bosio (1575—1629), who at the age of seventeen 
(їп 1593) began systematically to explore, record, and eventually 
publish the catacombs along with many Christian sarcophagi 
and a fundamental study of early Christian iconography. His 
monumental work Кота sotterranea was published posthu- 
mously in 1634? Even before Bosio began his studies, several 
others were on hand to record the new discoveries in the cata- 
combs, including Pompeo Ugonio (d. 16132),? the Spanish Do- 
menican monk and church historian Alfonso Chacón (known 
as Ciaconnius, 1530—1599),!! and the young Flemish traveler 
Philips van Winghe (1560—1592), who died at the age of only 
thirty-two in 1592 and was regarded by some as the immediate 
predecessor of Bosio.'? All three scholars left manuscripts and 
letters recording their discoveries. Also in Rome was another 
Flemish scholar Jean l'Heureux (known as Macarius, 1551?- 
1614), who wrote two important books. The first, Abraxas seu 
Apistopistus, not published until 1657, long after his death, is 
the earliest published work on the large number of engraved 
gems that served as magical amulets, which at this time were 
believed to have been produced by heretical Christian sects and 
were usually termed "Basilidian" (after the second century her- 
etic Basileides) or “Gnostic” As such they attracted the atten- 
tion of Christian historians, and one notable example belong- 


7 Giovanni Battista De Rossi, "Disegni d'alquanti vasi del mondo muliebre 
sepolto con Maria moglie di Onorio imperatore" BACrist 1, 5 (May, 1863), 
53-56; Hans-Peter Bühler, Antike Gefässe aus Edelsteinen (Mainz, 1973), 
13, 77-78, no. 111, pl. 38. 

8 Eugene Müntz, "La tiare pontificale du VIII au ХУ16 siécle" Mémoires de 
l'Institut National de France. Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 36 
(1898), 310 and 321. 

9  Bosio, Кота Sotterranea (Rome, 1632), actually published in 1634. For Во- 
sio, see De Rossi, Roma sotterranea, vol. 1, 39—41; Ferretto, Note storico- 
bibliografiche, 132-62; Lorenzo Spigno, "Della Roma sotterranea del Bosio 
e della sua biografia; RivAC 52 (1976), 277—301; and Ingo Herklotz, “Cas- 
siano and the Christian Tradition; Cassiano dal Pozzo’ Paper Museum, 
vol. 1. Quaderni Puteani 2 (1992), 31—38, which discusses the involvement 
of the Barberini circle in the publication of Bosio's book. 

10 Ferretto, Note storico-bibliografiche, 120-4; ICUR, NS 1, xlvi. 

11 For Chacón, see Alejandro Recio, “La ‘Historia Descriptio Urbis Romae; 
obra manuscrita de Fr. Alonso Chacón, O.P. (1530-1599); Anthologica An- 
nua 16 (1968), 43-102, esp. 74-75; idem, "Alfonso Chacón, primer estu- 
dioso del mosaico cristiano de Roma y algunos disenos Chaconianos poco 
conocidos; RivAC 50 (1974), 295-329; Elfas Tormo, “El Padre Alfonso 
Chacón. El indiscutible iniciador de la arqueología de la arte cristiana; 
Boletín de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid) 111 (1942), 151—99; 
Ferretto, Note storico-bibliografiche, 115-9; De Rossi, Кота sotterranea, 
20-26; S. Grassi Fiorentino, in DBI, vol. 24 (Rome, 1980), 352—6. 

12 De Rossi, Кота sotterranea, 26; Godefridus Joannes Hoogewerff, "Philips 
van Winghe’, Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te 
Rome 7 (1927), 59-82; Godelieve Denhaene, “Оп témoignage de l'intérét 
des humanistes flamands pour les gravures italiennes: une lettre de Philippe 
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ing to Fulvio Orsini was illustrated by Cardinal Cesare Baronio 
(1538-1607) in his Annales Ecclesiastici іп 1597." 

Macarius's other book Hagioglypta (written by 1605) is the 
first careful study of early Christian iconography, similar in 
content to the second part of Вовіо5 work. Macarius often re- 
lied on his colleagues in Rome (most notably Chacón and van 
Winghe) for material, and it is evident that these early scholars 
had a good eye for archaeological objects. Gems were among 
them, and Macarius describes in detail two important pieces. 
One is a nicolo, then in the collection of Fulvio Orsini, which 
depicts the Raising of Lazarus. The gem survives today, pre- 
served in the portion of the Farnese collection that reached 
Naples (442). A second gem, which belonged to van Winghe, 
was a sard engraved with a cycle of images from the story of 
Jonah (415). Although the gem is now lost, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that it is illustrated in a manuscript in the Vatican Library, 
one of the three extant manuscripts thought to derive from 
а lost notebook prepared either by Chacón or van Winghe.'* 
This manuscript and Macariuss work Hagioglypta demon- 
strate how gems were being used, along with sarcophagi and 
other archaeological material, as illustrations of early Christian 
iconography at an early date. Unfortunately, this early research 
was quickly forgotten. No reference to either of these gems ap- 
pears in subsequent literature until very recently, and a typical- 
ly unfortunate fate met Масагіц55 Hagioglypta. Despite a re- 
current awareness of the existence of the manuscript over the 
centuries, it remained unpublished until it was rescued by the 
great Christian archaeologist Raffaele Garrucci and first pub- 
lished in 1856, two hundred and fifty years after it was written. 

In Bosio's Roma sotterranea itself there are few references 
to gems. Ihe discovery of the empress Maria's tomb in 1544 is 
mentioned only briefly." The only gem illustrated in the book 
is an enigmatic, long lost (and probably false) piece once in the 
collection of Cardinal Francesco Barberini (148), a rock crystal 
ring with the bezel engraved with a christogram and the Latin 
inscription SALVS ("Salvation"). Paolo Aringhi, in his revised 
edition of Bosio published in 1651, does discuss seal usage and 
the significance of various Christian symbols,'* but he seems 


van Winghe à Abraham Ortellius Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de 
Rome 62 (1992), 69-137, esp. 74-75 and 95-97; C. Schuddeboom, Philips 
van Winghe (1560-1592) en het ontstaan van de christelijke archeologie 
(Proefschrift Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden: Groningen, 1996). 

13 Macarius and Chiflet, Abraxas, which also provides a bibliography of the 
published and unpublished works of Macarius; and Macarius, Hagioglypta. 

14 Cesare Baronio, Annales Ecclesiastici, vol. 2 (Rome, 1597), 65, who associat- 
ed the gem with the Basilidian heresy in the year 120 AD. For Baronio's use 
of the discoveries in the catacombs to support the Counter Reformation's 
view of early Christian art, see Ingo Herklotz, “Historia sacra und mittelal- 
terliche Kunst während der zweiten Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts in Rom" in 
Romeo De Maio, ей, Baronio е larte, Atti del convegno internazionale di 
studi, Sora, 10-13 ottobre 1984 (Sora, 1985), 21-74; and Haskell, History 
and Its Images, 101—11. 

15 The other similar manuscripts are Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. nou- 
velles acquisitions latines, 2343; and Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, MS. 1564. 
Although usually ascribed to Chacón, David Jafte, “Daniele da Volterra's Sa- 
tirical Defence of his Art JWCI 54 (1991), 251, n. 20, has suggested that van 
Winghe is the compiler of the manuscript, a theory supported not least by 
the terminal date of the material in 1592, the year of van Winghe's death. 

16. For example, a letter to Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc from Jerome van 
Winghe, in Tournay, dated 26 April 1621, mentions the work (Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, MS. fonds francais, 9541, fol. 37); see also Giusto 
Fontanini, Discus argenteus votivus veterum christianorum (Rome, 1727), 
xiv, which notes the manuscript. 

17 Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, 43. 

18. Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, vol. 2, 698-705, where pagan and Christian 
seal usage is discussed. 
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unaware of any other Christian gems with the exception of 
one example depicting the Good Shepherd (354) in the collec- 
tion of Felice Rondinini (1593—1667), the widow of Alessandro 
Rondinini (d. 1639),? and another belonging to the important 
but little known collector and dealer Ludovico Compagni.” 

Compagni's gem had been published for the first time in 
1626 by Girolamo Aleandro (1574—1629), a papal secretary 
and antiquary in the Barberini circle in Rome. Aleandro's 
brief book was devoted entirely to the interpretation of the 
gem, which shows Jesus and Peter walking on the water (Mat- 
thew 14:25-31), along with a ship supported by a large fish or 
whale. Although Aleandro's volume was cited frequently in 
subsequent literature, no new research or commentary on the 
gem appeared. The gem has long been lost, and it is still un- 
clear whether it is an authentic work of the early Byzantine pe- 
riod or a much later work, perhaps based on Giotto's Navicella 
mosaic in St. Peter's.” 

Outside of Rome in the early seventeenth century there 
were others collecting Christian gems. The Provengal collector 
and royal antiquary to Henri IV (from 1602), Pierre Antoine 
de Rascas de Bagarris (1562-1620)? not only owned several 
Christian gems but as early as 1602 corresponded about their 
meaning with Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540—1609).?* Bagarris's 
young countryman, Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580- 
1637), who would become one of the central figures in the Re- 
public of Letters centering around the Barberini court in Rome 
and one of the most active antiquaries of the age,” recorded 
several of Bagarris's Christian gems.’ One of these gems was 
engraved with a Good Shepherd and inscribed with the name 
of the owner, Christodoulos (341). Although Peiresc recog- 
nized the gem as an early Christian work, labeling it as the 
Good Shepherd ("Bonus Servus"), he misread the name, read- 
ing Aristodoulou (a good classical name) rather than Christo- 
doulou ("servant of Christ’, a purely Christian name). The error 
probably reflects the common prejudice for the classical at the 
expense of the Christian. 


19 Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, vol. 2, 554 and 698 (where Felice Rondinini is 
described as illustrissima...conspicuae pietatis matrona); for Felice Rondi- 
nini, see Luigi Salerno, Palazzo Rondinini (Rome, 1964), 31—35, and fig. 3, 
for her portrait. 

20 Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, 475. 

21 Girolamo Aleandro, Navis Ecclesiam referentis symbolum in veteri gemma 
annulari insculptum (Rome, 1626), with an engraving by Claude Mellan, 
for which see David Jaffé, “Mellan and Peiresc’; Print Quarterly 7 (1990), 
169—71, figs. 102-3, including information on Ludovico Compagni, 171, n. 
9; see also Jaffé, “The Barberini Circle’, 134, fig. 19. 

22 For the questions of authenticity, see Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 285-91; 
Wilhelm Paeseler, “Giottos Navicella und ihr spätantikes Vorbild Rö- 
misches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 5 (1941), 146; and Helmtrud Kóhren- 
Jansen, Giottos Navicella. Bildtradition, Deutung, Rezeptiongeschichte 
(Worms aum Rhein, 1993). 

23 For Bagarris, see Schnapper, Le géant, 184—6 and 240; and Babelon, Ca- 
mées, cxix—cxxii. 

24 See Jaffé, "Aspects of gem collecting’, 104—6. Bagarris also wrote to Scaliger 
regarding magical ("Basilidian") gems; see Joseph Justus Scaliger, Opuscula 
varia (Paris, 1610), 574-82. 

25 See Jaffé, “Тһе Barberini Circle"; and Schnapper, Le géant. 

26 For Peiresc's brief inventories of Bagarris's collection, see van der Meulen, 
“Periesc’, 221, Appendix 2, nos. 2.1-2.3. 

27 E.Le Blant, Étude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville dArles 
(Paris, 1878), 61—71; and Les sarcopliages chrétiens de la Gaule (Paris, 
1886), 17—18, 35, 36, 43, 47, 48, 50, and 52. 

28 For Peiresc's interest in Christian antiquities, see Jaffé, “Ihe Barberini Cir- 
cle 122-3; for letters to Peiresc from Jerome van Winghe, all dating from 
1621, see Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. fonds francais, 9541, fols. 
1 and 36-39; see also the letter that refers to Воѕіоѕ Кота Sotterranea 


Peiresc himself, although generally preferring the classical, 
was also interested in Christian antiquities. He recorded the 
Christian remains in the vicinity of Arles, noting especially 
the fine fourth century sarcophagi.” With his usual thorough- 
ness, he corresponded with the brother of the late Philips van 
Winghe, knew of Macarius's unpublished Hagioglypta, and was 
also aware of Bosio's Roma sotterranea as early as 1615, nearly 
twenty years before it was published.” After Bosio's work finally 
appeared in 1634, Peiresc sent a copy to his friend the painter 
Peter Paul Rubens. Rubens and Peiresc evidently discussed the 
fine cameo in Paris now known as the "Triumph of Licinius" 
(718), which Rubens drew, and realized that it was a late an- 
tique work, although they were uncertain as to the identity of 
the emperor, suggesting either one of the late third century em- 
perors, perhaps Aurelian or Probus, or else the late fourth cen- 
tury emperor Theodosius.” Іп 1625, Rubens wrote to Peiresc's 
brother Valavez regarding the cameo, which he considered "full 
of beautiful details; venturing that the emperor "resembles 
Theodosius more than anyone else"? Rubens stated that he was 
looking forward to Girolamo Aleandros interpretation of the 
cameo. Peiresc was interested also in the spectacular sapphire 
engraved with the scene of Constantius II hunting a boar, which 
had been published in 1602 by Marcus Freher (12), and learned 
of an early Christian bronze pendant engraved with the mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Laurence from his correspondent and agent in 
Rome, Claude Menestrier (d. 1639), the librarian to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini?! Other bronze pendants were in various 
Roman collections at this date, including that of another cor- 
respondent of Peiresc's, Francesco Gualdi, who had a consider- 
able collection of early Christian objects, although he apparently 
owned no gems with Christian subjects.” 

Peiresc collected at least two hundred "Basilidian" (magical) 
gems? but only a few Christian gems, which are summarily re- 
corded. An inventory of his collection of over one thousand gems 
includes one group of six gems described as "Christian" and an- 
other gem said to have been inscribed IXOIC (see 161).* A jas- 


in Giacopo Maria Paitoni, ed., Lettere d'uomini illustri, che fiorirono nel 
principio del secolo decimosettimo, non рій stampate (Venice, 1744), 245 
(Peiresc to Paolo Gualdo, 2 January 1615). 

29 Van der Meulen, Rubens Copies after the Antique, vol. 2, 186—7. 

30 Ruth Saunders Magurn, trans. and ed., The Letters of Peter Paul Rubens 
(Evanston, 1991), 111, no. 64. 

31 Seep. 78, п. 98. 

32 For Gualdi's collection, see C. Franzoni and A, Tempesta, "Il Museo di 
Francesco Gualdi nella Roma del seicento tra raccolta privata ed esibizione 
pubblica" Bollettino darte 73 (1992), 1-42; for the bronze medallion, see 
De Rossi, “Le medaglie di devozione’, 54-55, по. 9, and Garrucci, Storia, 
125, pl. 480, 6. A gem depicting a Phoenix in Gualdi' collection was the 
subject of a study by I. Braccii, Phoenicis effigies (Rome, 1637), who saw no 
Christian significance. 

33 For Peiresc's “Basilidian” gems, see Roy D. Kotansky and Jeffrey Spier, “The 
‘Horned Hunter’ on a Lost Gnostic Gem’, Harvard Theological Review 88 
(1995), 315—7; Peiresc states that he had two hundred gems of this type 
in a letter to Claude Saumaise dated 14 November 1633; see Agnés Bres- 
son, ed., Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc. Lettres à Claude Saumaise et à 
son entourage (1620—1637) (Florence, 1992), 33. Peiresc also recorded such 
gems in other collections; for example, see Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; 
MS. fonds francais, 9530, fols. 234-235; Carpentras, Bibliothéque Ingui- 
mbertine, MS. 1809, fol.400; Jan Caspar Gevaerts (1593-1666), classical: 
scholar, Secretary of the city of Antwerp, and a friend and correspondent 
of both Peiresc and Rubens, owned several magical gems as well, which аге 
recorded by Macarius and Chiflet, Abraxas, 127, and nos. 19, 43, 44, 46, 
58, 93; see 470. 

34 Van der Meulen, 219-20, Appendix no. 1.16 (BN ms. fr. 9534, suppl. fr. 
946, fols. 22г-23у), nos. 15-16 (gems inscribed ІХӨІС and EIC GEOC); and 
cf. 60 (“ІХӨҮС Christalinus pensilis”) and 84 (the Sacrifice of Abraham). 









per engraved with the Sacrifice of Abraham is of uncertain date. 
Not mentioned in the inventory but enthusiastically described 

Бу Peiresc in letters to Rubens in 1623-4 is a gem purchased 
from a goldsmith in Bordeaux engraved with Jonah's ship, the 

“whale” and the inscription IXOYC (420). The description very 
plausibly describes an early Christian gem, but unfortunately 
neither the gem пог а drawing survives. 

Another French collector of the time, Louis Chaduc (1564— 
1638)” conseiller au présidial of Riom іп the Auvergne, pos- 
sessed over two thousand gems, the majority of which, unfor- 
tunately, were recent fakes.* The forgeries all appear to derive 
from a single contemporary workshop (in France?) and are 
characterized by their crudely cut designs and extensive rep- 
ertoire of abbreviated Latin inscriptions referring to historical 
characters drawn from classical literature. Some of these ref- 
erences are to the more debauched individuals, whose gems 
are sometimes ornamented with distinctive symbols for male 
(phallus-birds) and female (snails). Peiresc purchased some of 
these gems himself but later viewed them, and Chaduc, with 
suspicion. Chaduc had planned to publish his collection and 
prepared an exhaustively indexed manuscript with a complete 
set of engravings, two copies of which survive.” Significantly, 
Chaduc included a brief but clearly defined section devoted 
to Christian gems (“беттае iconicae aut onomasticae sacrae 
Christianae”). Although a number of these gems are forgeries, 
with designs inspired by coins and literary sources rather than 
actual gems,” several specimens are authentic and of consider- 
able interest. One gem, now lost, depicts two fish with the in- 
scription ІХӨҮС between them (197), while another, preserved 
in Paris (307), is engraved with a fish, a dove, and a monogram 
of fourth or early fifth century type (which, however, was not 
recognized as such by Chaduc). Also in Chaduc’s collection 
was a very fine lapis lazuli cameo of Middle Byzantine date, 
which is now in Saint Petersburg.*? 

А notably scholarly approach to collecting was taken by Jo- 
hannes Smetius (1590—1651), who left Aachen in 1618 to be- 
come a church minister in Nijmegen and devoted much of his 
attention to the local Roman antiquities in the area. With his 
son, Johannes Smetius the Younger (1636—1704), he published 
the fundamental archaeological study of the area, Antiquitates 


35 See Francoise Zehnacker and Nicolas Petit, Le Cabinet de Curiosités de la 
Bibliothèque Sainte- Geneviève des origines à nos jours (Paris, 1989), 143; 
and Schnapper, Le géant, 167—8 and 203—4. 

36 See David Jaffé, "Reproducing and Reading Gems in Rubens' Circle", En- 
graved Gems: Survivals апа Revivals (Washington, 1997), 184-90. 

37 Lampas Indiae novantiquae Gemmariae hoc est Gemmarum Antiquarum 
Aposphragismatat Litterata Restituta & Illustrata Duo millia Ex Ludovici 
Chaducii arverni in foro Ricomagensi consiarii regii Dactyliotheca, 1628 
(Paris, Bibliotheque Sainte-Geneviève, Réserve, Ms. 1168), for which see 
Zehnacker and Petit (1989), 66—67 and 77; the second copy of the manu- 
script is in Clermont-Ferrand (Ms. 389). 

38 Paris, Bibliothèque Sainte-Geneviève, Réserve, Ms. 1168, fols. 89—95. 

39. One false gem, inscribed VIVAS IN DEO F(ELICTER) and accompanied 
by the chi-rho monogram (Paris, Bibliothèque Sainte-Geneviève, Réserve, 
Ms. 1168, fol. 203, no. 18), has been cited Ьу Н. Stern, Le Calendrier de 
354. Étude sur son texte et ses illustration (Paris, 1953), 116. Another of 
Сһадис% forgeries based on Christian types found its way to the de Wilde 
collection in Amsterdam at the end of the seventeenth century; see Jacob 
de Wilde, Gemmae selectae antiquae (Amsterdam, 1703), 126—7, no. 137 
(=fol. 95y, no. 19); the same gem is later cited by Charles Du Fresne (Du 
Cange), De Imperatorum Constantinopolitanorum (Rome, 1755), 45. 

40. Paris, Bibliothéque Sainte-Genevieve, Réserve, Ms. 1168, fol. 90r, no. 4; see 

Bank, Byzantine Art, 300, nos. 162-3. 


41 See Nijmegen, ix-x; and Dimphéna Groffen, in ЕШпоог Bergyelt and, 


Renée Kistemaker, eds., De wereld binnen handbereik. Nederlandse kunst- 
еп rariteitenverzamelingen, 1585-1735 (Amsterdam, 1992), 113-5, 
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Neomagenses (Amsterdam, 1678), and formed a substantial col- 
lection of Roman gems." In 1644, the elder Smetius published 
a gem of the fish-and-cross type (265), which had been found 
locally in 1627, as evidence for an early Christian settlement in 
the area.” Such an archaeological approach is strikingly modern, 
and the attribution may well be correct. His description of the 
piece is among the earliest devoted to early Christian gems and 
the first to propose the identification of this common gem type 
as Christian. The younger Smetius purchased a second, similar 
gem (211) in 1676. 

Few of the scholarly achievements of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century were published, and nearly all were 
soon forgotten, remaining only in scattered letters and manu- 
scripts. The rest of the seventeenth century saw much less in- 
terest in Christian gems and iconography, despite successive 
editions of Bosio, and it was only in the final years of the cen- 
tury that a revival occurred. Throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, Christian archaeology was immensely popular, 
and for the first time many books on a variety of subjects were 
published. Studies of the finds from the catacombs include 
those by Giovanni Ciampini (1633-1698)? and most notably 
Marc'Antonio Boldetti (1663-1749), which illustrated many 
objects from the Roman catacombs, most of which were in the 
collection of Cardinal Gaspare Carpegna.” The pioneering ar- 
chaeologist Filippo Buonarroti (1661-1733) in Florence pub- 
lished studies of Christian gold glass and ivories, as well as col- 
lecting and recording engraved gems (although few Christian 
ones). 

Although the publications on the Roman catacombs seldom 
mention early Christian gems (which in fact were not found in 
the catacombs), gems do turn up with regularity in publications 
from about the 1730s onward. The Vatican prefect Giovanni 
Bottari added a few additional gems to his new edition of Bosio 
published in 1754.” A very fine essay on the fish as a Christian 
symbol written in 1749 by the Venetian Camaldolite monk An- 
selmo Costadoni includes a number of Christian gems in vari- 
ous contemporary collections.? Costadoni's illustrations were 
then used by Thomaso Mamachi two years later in his exten- 
sive publication on early Christian antiquities.” Less scholarly 
but more popular efforts were produced by Giovanni Battista 


42 Johannis Smith (Smetius), Oppidum Batavorum, seu Noviomagnum (Am- 
sterdam, 1644), 116; the gem was then published with an inaccurate illus- 
tration, evidently derived from a written description, by Fortunio Liceti, 
Hieroglyphica (Padua, 1653), 390—7, which in turn was copied in Gronovi- 
us's edition of Gorlaeus (1695), no. 535. 

43 For Giovanni Ciampini, see Ferretto, Note storico-bibliografiche, 189— 
195. 

44 Marc'Antonio Boldetti, Osservazioni sopra i cimiteri de’ Santi Martiri ed 
antichi cristiani di Roma (Rome, 1720); see also Ferretto, Note storico-bib- 
liografiche, 206-11; and Nicola Parise, in DBI, vol. 11 (Rome, 1969), 247—9. 

45 For the collection of Cardinal Gaspare Carpegna, presented to the Vatican 
іп 1744, see Odier and Ruysschaert, Bibliothéque vaticane, 166 and 176, п. 
86. 

46. Filippo Buonarroti, Osservazioni sopra alcuni frammenti di vasi antichi di 
vetro ornati di figure trovati nei cimiteri di Roma (Florence, 1716); Dan- 
iela Gallo, ed., Filippo Buonarroti e la cultura antiquaria sotto gli ultimi 
Medici (Florence, 1986); and Luigina Quartino, "Studi inediti sulla glittica 
antica. Filippo Buonarroti, senatore fiorentino; in Miscellanea di storia 
italiana e mediterranea per Nino Lamboglia (Genova, 1978), 423—78; see 
also Haskell, History and Its Images, 123-7. 

47 Giovanni Bottari, Sculture e pitture sagre estratte dai cimiteri di Roma, vol. 
3, (Rome, 1754), pl. at 19 and 82; see also, 31, n. 2. 

48 Costadoni, “Dissertazione, 249-335. For Costadoni, see Paolo Preto, in 
DBI, vol. 30 (Rome, 1984), 266—8. 

49 Tommaso Mamachi, Originum et antiquitatum christianarum, vol. З 
(Rome, 1751), 22-27. 
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Passeri (1699—1780), such as his essays on gems with doves, the 
Good Shepherd, and the famous gem once in the Buonarroti 
and Stosch collections and now in Berlin depicting the "Holy 
Throne” (457)? Christian gems also appear in a number of 
other works, notably in the highly competent article concerning 
inscriptions on gems by Filippo Venuti, presented to the Nobile 
Accademia Etrusca in Cortona іп 1758.51 

By the early eighteenth century, many collections, espe- 
cially in Italy, contained at least a few Christian gems, although 
in most cases little is known about the collector. In 1749, An- 
selmo Costadoni was able to cite Christian gems in the collec- 
tions of Constantino Ruggieri, Contuccio Contucci (curator at 
the Collegio Romano) and Francesco Vettori in Rome, Senator 
Flaminio Cornaro and Antonio Capello? (183, 185, and 209) 
in Venice, and Giuseppi Sandi in Padua. Giuseppe Alessandro 
Chiappini (1677—1751), canon of S. Agostino in Piacenza and 
a noted antiquary, owned the Good Shepherd gem published 
by Passeri (407).5 The Venetian coin collector Onorio Arigoni 
also possessed a few Christian objects, including lamps and ex- 
amples of gold glass, and owned one gem engraved with the fish- 
and-anchor symbol (295), which he published in the catalogue 
of his own collection in a chapter devoted to Christian antiqui- 
ties. Zaccaria Seriman (1709—1784), the Venetian philosopher 
and man of letters, is said to have owned one gem (467), some- 
what surprisingly since he mocked the current fashion for anti- 
quarianism.? Paolo Maria Paciaudi, the founder of the museum 
at Parma and perhaps best known as the correspondent of and 
adviser to the French Count Caylus (1692-1765, who collected 
many gems but seems not to have owned any Christian ones; 
see, however, the cameo 719),5 published on several occasions, 
though somewhat fancifully, an interesting Christian gem in his 
own collection engraved with an image of Saint Menas (622). 
In Rome, the Abbate Pietro Francesco Foggini, sottocustode of 
the Vatican Library, had at least two gems (182 and 429), and 
Cardinal Stephano Borgia (1731-1804), an avid collector of 
Roman gems as well as Egyptian scarabs, Arabic seals, magical 


50 Giovanni Battista Passeri, in Antonio Francesco Gori, Thesaurus Gem- 
marum Antiquarum Astriferarum (Florence, 1750), vol. 3, 82-96, on the 
Good Shepherd; 221-32, on the "Holy Throne" (a chapter dedicated to 
Giovanni Bottari); 235-250, on doves. Passeri also collected Christian 
lamps, for which see Maria Teresa Paleani and Anna Rita Liverani, Lucerne 
paleocristiane conservate nel Museo Oliveriano di Pesaro (Rome, 1984). 

51 Venuti, "Gemme; 35-47. 

52 For Capello's collection, see Antonio Capello, Prodromus iconicus sculp- 
tilium gemmarum basilidiani (Venice, 1702); much of the collection was 
purchased from Capello in 1701 by the Landgraf Karl zu Hessen and is 
now in the Staatliche Museen in Kassel; see AGDS Kassel, 179-80. 

53 For the gem, see above n. 46; for Chiappini, see Paolo Castignoli, ed., Ed- 
izione nazionale del carteggio di L.A. Muratori: Carteggio con Alessandro 
Chiappini (Florence, 1975). 

54 Honorius Arigoni, Numismata quaedam cuiuscumque formae et metalli 
Musei Honorii Arigoni veneti ad usum juventutis rei nummariae studiosae, 
vol. 3 (Treviso, 1745), "Antiquitates veterum christianorum,” pl. 4; for the 
book, see Ferdinando Bassoli, Monete e medaglie nel libro antico dal XV al 
XIX secolo (Florence, 1985), 34. 

55 D.M. White, Zaccaria Seriman 1709-1784 and the Viaggi de Enrico Wan- 
ton (Manchester, 1961), 79. 

56 Charles Nisard, Correspondance inédite du Comte de Caylus avec le P. Pa- 
ciaudi, Théatin (1757—1765) (Paris, 1877). 

57 Cardinal Borgia's collection of gems was presented to the Collegio di Pro- 
paganda Fide, and much of it appears now to be in the Vatican Medagliere; 
for an inventory of the gems, see G. Zoega in Documenti inediti per servire 
alla storia dei Musei d' Italia, vol. 3 (Florence and Rome, 1880), 395—483 
(Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, Ms. 1865). For the variety of Borgia's col- 
lecting interests, see Anna Germano and Marco Nocca, La collezione Bor- 
gia. Curiosità e tesori da ogni parte del mondo (Naples, 2001). 

58 Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, pl. 11, illustrates the 
gems; Еісогопіз source may have been the Buonarroti manuscripts іп 


amulets, Eastern manuscripts, and a few Christian antiquities, 
also owned at least three Christian gems (171, 315 and 433).5 
The important Roman dealer Francesco de' Ficoroni (1664— 
1747) recorded several interesting Christian gems, but unfor- 
tunately he did not mention them in his numerous writings 
about the antiquities of Rome.** 

The preeminent scholar and collector of Christian gems in 
the eighteenth century was Francesco Vettori (1693—1770), who 
accumulated over one hundred and thirty examples (including 
gems of medieval and more recent date). He presented his col- 
lection, which also included rings, gold glass, and coins, to Pope 
Benedict XIV and in return received the post of Prefect of the 
newly created Museo Cristiano (now the Museo Sacro) at the 
Vatican іп 17572” Vettori, who was frequently mentioned with 
great respect by his contemporaries, published various works on 
gems, numismatics, and Christian archaeology. Illustrations of 
a number of his own gems appear in his books along with brief 
commentaries," and his large collection could have served as 
the foundation for further study if circumstances had not inter- 
vened. During the French occupation of the Vatican in 1798, the 
entire collection of gems was plundered and has disappeared 
almost without (гасе? Although other gems and works of art 
taken from the Vatican to Paris were inventoried and most later 
returned, there is no record of what became of the Christian 
gems. From the collection of over a hundred pieces, only five 
examples have come to light since their theft.9 Since these few 
pieces appear to have survived on the art market in Rome, it is 
likely that the collection was dispersed locally and not taken to 
France. Fortunately, wax impressions of the collection survive, 
attached to four wood panels now in the Vatican Medagliere, 
along with two inventories of the 1760s (see pls. 152—155).5* 

After Vettori, and for nearly a hundred years, Christian 
gems were rarely published, and there appear to have been 
fewer collectors for them. Even in Pierre Jean Mariette's influ- 
ential work, Traité des pierres gravées (Paris, 1750), which in- 
cludes an extensive annotated bibliography of ancient gems, 


Florence, for which see Quartino, above n. 46. For Ficoroni, see L. Aso 
Rosa, in DBI, vol. 47 (Rome, 1997), 395-6; and Spier and Kagan, "Sir 
Charles Frederick 39—41 and 83, n. 49, with further literature. 

59 Righetti, "Opere di glittica? 287-92; Odier and Ruysschaert, Bibliothéque 
vaticane, 166 and 176, п. 87; Ludwig Pastor, Geschichte der Päpste, vol. 
16, 1 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1931), 156—8; for the Museo Cristiano, see 
Giovanni Morello, “Il Museo ‘Cristiano’ di Benedetto ХІУ”, Bolletino dei 
Monumenti Musei e Gallerie Pontificie 2 (1981), 53-89. 

60 Vettori’s most influential work, Dissertatio Glyptographica (Rome, 1739), 
primarily discusses Roman inscriptions on gems, including examples 
bearing artists' signatures, but the work also contains a carefully docu- 
mented survey of contemporary scholarship on the subject. 

61 Francesco Vettori, Nummus aereus veterum christianorum (Rome, 1737), 
contains the most information on early Christian gems, but see also, Sanc- 
torum septem dormientium historia (Rome, 1741); De vetustate et forma 
monogrammatis sanctissimi nominis Jesu (Rome, 1747); and Dissertatio 
Philologica qua nonnulla monimenta sacrae vetustatis (Rome, 1751). 

62 SeeRighetti, "Opere di glittica 299—302. 

63 The five surviving gems are the following: a nicolo gem with the Good 
Shepherd now in Oxford (351); an inscribed Byzantine cameo (740); a 
medieval gem engraved with the Adoration (Vettori impression D20) now 
in the Victoria & Albert Museum, inv. 449-1877; a modern red jasper in- 
taglio engraved with John the Baptist (Vettori impression A17) now in the 
Walters Art Gallery, inv. 57.1795, for which see Randall, Jewelry, Ancient 
to Modern, 205, no. 555; and a gem engraved RELIGIO/ VICISTI (Vettori 
impression B31), which was in the Montigny collection (1887), lot 214. 

64 See Righetti, "Opere di glittica, 325-9, Tav. B-E; and Giancarlo Alteri, 
*La collezioni di calchi del Medagliere della Biblioteca Apostolica Vati- 
сапа” Miscellanea Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticane 1 (Studi e Testi 329, 
Vatican City, 1987), 25. The two inventories, which list 136 gems, are Ar- 
chivio di Biblioteca 67, fols, 231-240 (1768); and 73, fols. 47-55 (1762). 
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there is only a summary awareness of the early Christian mate- 
‘rial, with Aleandro, Smetius, Liceti, and Vettori being the only 

authors cited. The one notable exception to the silence of 
the later eighteenth century is the work of the Vatican prefect 

Gaetano Marini (1740—1815), who published extensively on 

ancient inscriptions and left a further one hundred and thirty- 
two manuscript volumes in the Vatican Library, thirty-nine of 
which deal with Christian inscriptions. One of these (MS. Vat. 
Lat. 9071, fols. 154—162) contains his notes on inscribed Chris- 
tian gems,” which never saw publication. 

A revival of interest in Christian gems began in the early 
nineteenth century, and important Christian gems appear in 
unexpected collections. The Bishop of Seeland in Denmark, 
Friedrich Münter (1761—1830), traveled to Italy and collected 
classical and Egyptian antiquities, as well as one Christian 
gem of fish-and-anchor type (208), which he cites in several 
of his published works on early Christian iconography.‘ His 
contemporary, Peter Johann Monrad, also owned an important 
Christian gem (169), which was described by the Danish classi- 
cist, Bórge Thorlacius.” Little is known about the slightly later 
Danish collector, Oberstlojtnant Sommers, who also owned a 
Christian gem of the fish-and-anchor variety (220). 

The first of several English churchmen to seek out early 
Christian gems was the Revd. George Frederick Nott (1767— 
1841), Canon of Winchester and a Fellow of All Souls College 
in Oxford, who acquired a large collection of Roman gems 
during his stay in Italy between 1817 and 1825. Among these 
acquisitions were at least four Christian gems (145, 158-159, 
and 445), most notably the important specimen engraved with 
an early depiction of the Crucifixion (445). Nott's collection 
was well known in his day, and casts of many of the pieces were 
made by Tommaso Cades in Rome. Unfortunately, after his 
death the collection was dispersed, with most gems being sold 
at auction in London іп 1842.” None of the Christian gems can 
now be located. 

Relatively little is known about the Scottish convert to 
Catholicism James Hamilton (born 1816), who, after leaving 


65 Pierre Jean Mariette, Traité des pierres gravées (Paris, 1750), 241—468, 
“Bibliotheque Dactyliographique ou Catalogue raisonne des ouvrages qui 
traitent des pierres gravees; is a detailed, annotated bibliography, but in re- 
gard to early Christian gems cites only Smetius and Liceti (272—3), Alean- 
dro (344—5), and Vettori (445); see also the bibliography at 465. 

66 MSS. Vat. Lat. 9071-9109; see De Rossi, ІСЦК, xxxi-xxxvi; DACL, vol. 10, 
2 (Paris, 1932), 2145—63 (Н. Leclercq); and Odier and Ruysschaert, Bilbio- 
théque vaticane, 200-1, n. 33. 

67 Most of Marini's material оп gems was drawn from published sources, but 
there are a few otherwise unknown examples, including a now lost gem 
from the Albani collection (203). 

68 Tobias Fischer-Hansen, "La conoscenza dell'Italia meridionale e della Sicilia 
greca in Danmarca nel settecento, il vescovo Frederik Münter ed il cavaliere 
Saverio Landolina; Analecta Romana Instituti Danici 28 (2001), 35-64, 
and Giuseppe Persiani, "Vedere biblioteche e vedere il mondo’ Frederick 
Münter ricercatore di monoscritti ed i suoi. Fragmenta Patrum Graecorum" 
ibid., 83-100. For Münter's collection of Egyptian antiquities, see Valdemar 
Schmidt, Museum Münterianum. Collection des stéles égyptiennes léguées 
— а Copenhague par feu Frédéric Münter, évéque de Sélande (Brus- 

s, 1910). 

69 MünterS works include, De duobus monumentis veteris Ecclesiae (Copen- 
hagen, 1810); Symbola Veteris Ecclesiae artis operibus expressa (Copenha- 
gen, 1819); and Sinnbilder und Kunstvorstellungen der alten Christen (А1- 
tona, 1825); see also PJ. Nordhagen, "Friedrich Münter (1761-1830) and 
Early Christian Iconography’ іп М.Т. Knapas and А. Ringbom, eds., Icon to 
Cartoon. A Tribute to Sixten Ringbom (Taidehistoriallisia Tutkimuksia 16, 
Helsinki, 1995), 237-46. ? 
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Edinburgh and Eton, arrived in Rome around 1841 as an or- 
dained priest. He appears to have been an active collector 

(and sometimes dealer) purchasing books, maiolica," and 

medieval Christian objects, as well as commissioning religious 

objects from contemporary artists working in the neo-Gothic 

style. Hamilton specifically sought out Christian gems and was 

able to accumulate an impressive collection at a time when 

such gems were very rare. Twenty-six gems from his collec- 
tion (not all of which are in fact Christian, although they were 

believed to be so at the time) were purchased by the British 

Museum іп 1856,” and one further gem was acquired by the 

Museo Kircheriano in Rome (the gem is now in Baltimore; see 

432). Nothing is known about how he obtained his gems. Many 
were probably purchased in Rome, the centre of the art trade, 
and at least one of Hamilton's gems was from an old Roman 

collection, having once been the property of Pietro Francesco 

Foggini in the eighteenth century (429). Hamilton did, how- 
ever, travel widely in the Near East, including Egypt, Syria, and 

Constantinople, and he may have been able to purchase gems 

along the way. His gem collection was illustrated in the sump- 
tuous, six-volume Les catacombes de Rome (Paris, 1851) by the 
French scholar Louis Perret, but how Hamilton knew Perret is 
also unknown. 

Perret's publication was one of many books that appeared 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, a period that 
may be regarded as the golden age of Christian archaeology. 
Even before mid-century, Giuseppe Marchi (1795-1860) pub- 
lished his volume on the catacombs, Monumenti delle arti cris- 
tiane primitive nella metropoli del cristianesimo (Rome, 1844). 
Italian archaeologists were, in fact, at the forefront of the study 
of early Christian antiquities, the central figure being Giovanni 
Battista De Rossi (1822-1894).% De Rossi explored the cata- 
combs of Rome and published his own magisterial work, La 
Roma sotterranea cristiana (1864—1867), along with the Bul- 
lettino di archeologia cristiana, which he founded in 1863, and 
the first volume of the Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae, 
a project which continues to this day. While he did not con- 


70 Börge Thorlacius, De duobus gemmis Christianis ex Museo Monradiano 
(Copenhagen, 1813); see also Antiquitates quasdam ex monumentis pris- 
cis, praecipue ex gemmis musaei Münteriani et Monradiani (Copenhagen, 
1814). 

71 DNB, vol. 14, 677-8 (Sidney Lee). 

72 Nott Sale (1842); the Crucifixion gem was not included in the sale. 

73 Finney, “Abbé James Hamilton’, 190-8, which draws оп the more than three 
hundred letters written by and to Hamilton in the Scots College Archive in 
Rome. 

74 Twenty-one pieces from his collection were acquired by the British Mu- 
seum; see Timothy Wilson, “The origins of the maiolica collections of the 
British Museum and the Victoria & Albert Museum 1851-55; Faenza 
71 (1985), 70—71, n. 8; and idem, Ceramic Art of the Italian Renaissance 
(London, 1987), 17; other pieces from Hamilton's collection were sold at 
auction in London in 1852: Christie's, 16 June 1852, Catalogue of a Highly 
Interesting Collection of Italian Mediaeval Works of Art, formed by an emi- 
nent collector, and recently received from Rome. 

75 Twenty-six gems, two rings, and a fragment of gold glass were purchased 
by the British Museum for £100 from W.O. Markham, presumably the 
Scottish doctor of that name living in London, who may have been a family 
friend; see Finney, "Abbé James Hamilton’, 193-4; Dalton, іп BMC Early 
Christian, xv, also notes the acquisition of the cabinet of "the Abbé Hamil- 
ton"; oddly, his later publication, BMC Post-Classical, xiv, confuses James 
Hamilton with William Hamilton. 

76 See DBI, vol. 39 (Rome, 1991), 201-5 (N. Parise); DACL, vol. 15, 1, 18-99, 
s.v. "De Rossi" (Н. Leclercq); and Frend, The Archaeology of Early Christi- 


anity, 77-81. 
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tribute greatly to the study of gems, he did compile a list of 
some inscribed specimens in an article as early as 1855.” His 
contemporary, the Neapolitan Jesuit priest Raffaele Garrucci 
(1812-1885), in addition to publishing Macarius's Hagio- 
glypta, produced the prodigious six volume Storia dellarte 
cristiana nei primi otto secoli della chiesa (Prato, 1872—1880), 
illustrating hundreds of Christian monuments large and small 
along with a highly erudite commentary. Gems were compiled 
in a comprehensive manner and illustrated on several plates, 
and Garrucci himself owned at least four important examples 
(69, 110, 157, and 199), which are now lost.” Several encyclo- 
pedias of Christian antiquities of the late nineteenth century 
included entries specifically discussing gems.9? 

The other key figure in Christian archaeology of this time 
was the Frenchman Edmond Le Blant (1818-1897), whose 
study of the early Christian sarcophagi and other monuments 
in France remains fundamental? His research was meticu- 
lous, utilizing even early manuscripts, including the papers of 
Peiresc and Chaduc. ? One of Le Blant's early works is devoted 
to a number of Christian gems, some of which were in his own 
collection. Although four of his gems are now in the Cabinet 
des Médailles in Paris (130, 190, 399, and 589), others appear 
to be lost (242, 396, 736, and 964). 

Several other collectors at this time were finding Christian 
gems, including the German history and genre painter Lud- 
wig Brüls (1803—1882), who moved to Rome in 1838 and lived 
there until his death.** Little is known about his collection, but 
he did acquire several Christian gems (259, 338, and 464), 
which were sold to the University of Würzburg in 1860 but lost 
during the Second World War. The Princess Luisa Murat (Lou- 
ise Julie Murat, 1805-1889), wife of Count Giulio Rasponi and 
daughter of Joachim Murat, King of Naples (1768—1815), and 
Princess Caroline (Bonaparte), also formed a significant collec- 
tion of Christian gems. Six noteworthy examples were donated 
to the Museo Classense and are now in the Museo Nazionale in 
Ravenna (162, 223-224, 372-373, and 430).3 The French col- 
lector Louis de Clercq (1836—1901) made several trips to the 
Levant beginning in 1859 and acquired a number of antiquities 
of exceptional quality and many gems notable for having been 
found in Syria, including magical amulets and several Chris- 


77 De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis" 555-6 and 576-7; this catalogue 
included the first publication of lost Albani gem from the Marini manu- 
script (203). 

78 See DBI, vol. 52 (Rome, 1999), 388—90 (C. Ferone). 

79 Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1 (1928), reports seeing 199 in the Garrucci col- 
lection at the Villa S. Luigi in Posilipo in 1910. 

80 Babington, "Gems; 712-23; Kraus, Real-Encyklopädie, vol. 2, 786-90, s.v. 
"Steine, geschnittene’. 

81 For Le Blant, see Frend, The Archaeology of Early Christianity, 82-83, with 
further literature. 

82 Edmond Le Blant, Étude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville 
d'Arles (Paris, 1878), 61-71; Les sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule (Paris, 
1886); and idem, “Ravenne”: 

83 Le Blant, "Monuments chrétiens" 

84 U. Thiemme and Е Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Künstler, 
vol. 5 (Leipzig, 1911), 107; also Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 251-3; and 
Garrucci, Storia, 108, no. 5. 

85 Bovini, "Ravenna" 5; see also Giovanna Montevecchi, Luisa Rasponi Mu- 
rat e la collezione delle impronte di gesso di pietre preziose dalla imperiale 
e regia Galleria di Firenze. Accademia di Belle Arti, Ravenna, Gipsoteca. 
Quaderni, 2 (Ravenna,1998). 

86 See E. Babelon, in A. de Ridder, Collection de Clercq, vol. 3, part 2, Les 
Bronzes (Paris, 1905), v-xiv, for de Clercq as collector; and de Clercq, vol. 
7, for the gems. 

87 Marie-Christine Hellmann, Wilhelm Froehner (Paris, 1982); see also 702, 
715, and Chapter 16, n. 52. 


tian and Jewish gems (324, 359, 472, 604, 735, 876, and 962).*° 
The scholar Wilhelm Froehner (1834—1925) also formed a 
substantial collection of gems as well as numerous other small 
objects from the eastern Mediterranean and Greece, which he 
donated to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris." 'Ihe Polish 
collector, scholar and connoisseur Karol Lanckoronski (1848— 
1933), although not known as a collector of gems, owned a very 
fine early Byzantine gem depicting Peter and Paul standing by 
a large cross surmounted by a bust of Christ (575). 

In America, Maxwell Sommerville (1829—1904), a wealthy 
publisher from Philadelphia, traveled widely in Europe, North 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Far East and accumulated over 
three thousand gems of all periods.? He presented his exten- 
sive collection to the University Museum in Philadelphia, re- 
ceiving in return the title of "Professor of Glyptology" in 1894. 
Sommerville was also the author of several books, including 
the self-published Engraved Gems. Their History and Place in 
Art (Philadelphia, 1889), a curious combination of travel writ- 
ing and catalogue raisonné which is hopelessly amateurish and 
shamelessly self-promoting, even including reproductions of 
letters from many European scholars, such as De Rossi and 
Le Blant, attesting to the importance of his collection. Adolf 
Furtwängler described the work as an "exceptionally wretched 
and entirely worthless book of a dilettante”? After viewing the 
gems during his visit to Philadelphia in 1904 (soon after Som- 
merville's death), Furtwángler dismissed the collection as be- 
ing composed almost entirely of fakes with only a few genuine 
examples,” causing something of a scandal in Philadelphia. Al- 
though Sommerville was clearly unable to distinguish between 
ancient and modern gems, his collection does include several 
unusual early Christian examples (88, 196, 240, and 734).2 

Following the tradition of Nott and Hamilton, the British, 
especially churchmen, continued to collect Christian gems 
throughout the nineteenth century. The British Museum ас- 
quired more Christian gems after the purchase of the Hamilton 
collection in 1856, including a number of examples in the large 
collection of gems bought from Alessandro Castellani in Rome 
іп 1865 and 1872. The Revd. John Hamilton Gray purchased 
at least eight Christian gems in Rome, not all of which were 
authentic, but all were dispersed at auction in 188755 Only one 


88 See Janusz A. Ostrowski, “Karol Lanckoronski (1848-1933), Polish con- 
noisseur and friend of art’, in J. Sliwa, ed., Studies in Ancient Art and Civi- 
lization 6 (Krakow, 1993), 53-79; the gem: 64, fig. 5. 

89 Dietrich Berges, "Hidden Treasures from the Vault. Engraved Gems from 
the Maxwell Sommerville Collection‘ Expedition 41,1 (1999), 17-28; idem, 
Sommerville; Zazoff, беттепзаттіег, 194; and Vermeule, Sommerville. 

90 Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 434: "ein hervorrangend elendes und ganz wertlo- 
ses Buch eines Dilettanten* 

91 Furwängler, “Neue Denkmäler antiker Kunst Ш” in Kleine Schriften, vol. 2 
(Munich, 1913), 496. 

92 Inanother brief book on gems, Engraved Gems (Philadelphia and London, 
1901), 65-67, Sommerville mentions early Christian gems but does not 
cite any specific examples. Two important inscribed gems in Sommer- 
ville's collection (88 and 196) may have come from the collection of the 
Viennese scholar and collector Tobias Biehler; both gems are published by 
Garrucci but are not mentioned in Biehler's own publications, Über Gem- 
menkunde (Vienna, 1860) and Catalog der бептепзаттіипе des Tobias 
Biehler (Vienna, 1871). Finney, "Abraham and Isaac’, 164-6, implausibly 
accuses Sommerville himself of forging a cameo depicting the Sacrifice of 
Isaac (734). 

93 In 1889, Augusto Castellani presented an early Christian gem to the Vati- 
can (667). 

94 Gray Sale (1887), lots 88, 121 and 122; the last two lots contained seven 
gems, most of which are problematic; see X51, Х67-68, and Х111-3. 





example can now be traced (434). The collector, connoisseur, 
апа patron of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, Charles 
Drury Edward Fortnum (1820-1899), in addition to collect- 
ing Renaissance bronzes and maiolica, also took a keen interest 
in gems and rings.” He published many of the Christian gems 
and rings in his own collection in a series of well informed ar- 
ticles between 1869 and 1886.% A number of Fortnum's gems 
were purchased on his visits to Rome, including some from the 
German scholar Heinrich Dressel (1845-1920).7 Others were 
bought from the part-time dealer the Revd. Greville J. Chester 
(1831—1892), who traveled widely in Egypt and Syria, as well 
as in Europe, acquiring gems, coins, papyri, and other objects, 
many of which were sold to the British Museum In Cam- 
bridge, the Revds. Samuel Savage Lewis (1836-1891), C.W. 
King (1818-1888), and Churchill Babington (1821—1889), the 
Disney Professor of Archaeology at Cambridge, all collected 
and published on Christian gems.” King published widely on 
many aspects of ancient gems, but he did take a special inter- 
est in Christian antiquities and devoted sections of his books 
specifically to early Christian gems.!9 Even in Northern India, 
two important Christian gems were discovered (331 and 342). 
These two were acquired by George Godfrey Pearse (1827— 
1905), a general in the Madras Artillery and Fellow of the Royal 
Asiatic Society! who brought them to the attention of C.W. 
King. Although the studies of these English scholars were little 
more than descriptive, the collections in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge remain, and together they represent the largest 
surviving group of Christian gems. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, a very high level of 
scholarship in classical archaeology emerged, but early Chris- 
tian gems still remained largely neglected. The important 
archaeologist Adolf Furtwängler (1853-1907), for example, 
whose contribution to the classification of Greek and Roman 
gems is immense, showed little interest in gems of the later 
Roman period.!? Christian gems did, however, receive consid- 
erable attention in O.M. Dalton's catalogue of the early Chris- 
tian antiquities in the British Museum in 1901 and in a further 
catalogue of post-classical gems іп 1915.193 In his monumental 
work on Christian iconography, IXOYC. Das Fischsymbol in 
frihchristlicher Zeit, published in five volumes plus revisions 
between 1910 and 1943, Franz Joseph Dólger made good use 


95 Diana Scarisbrick, “C.D.E. Fortnum as a Collector of Rings and Gems; 
Journal of the History of Collections 11 (1999), 233-45. 

96 Articles Бу Fortnum appeared in the Archaeological Journal, vols. 26 
(1869), 28 (1871), 37 (1880), and 42 (1885). 

97 See 326, 352, 441, and 468, as well as the bronze ring R75; a catalogue of 
Dressel's gem collection in Berlin, including biographical notes, by Carina 
Weiß is forthcoming. 

98 See W.R. Dawson, Who Was Who in Egyptology (London, 1972), 62—63. 
Early Christian, Jewish, and Sasanian gems acquired by Chester in Rome, 
Egypt, and Syria include the following: 232-233, 381, 419, 489, 515, 554, 
591, 787, 843, 868, 941, 950, 958, and 1001. 

99. See Jeffrey Spier and Eleni Vassilika, "S.S. Lewis: Notes on a Victorian An- 
tiquary and on Contemporary Collecting; Journal of the History of Collec- 
tions 7 (1995), 91—92. 

100 See especially King, Gnostics (1864), 135-46 (the section appears only in 
the first edition); and Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 24-37. 

101 See Who Was Who, vol. 1 (1897-1915) (fifth ed., London, 1966), 553; many 
of Pearse's papers are now in the India Records Office at the British Li- 
brary; much of his extensive collection of coins and Indian antiquities is in 
Calcutta. 

102 Adolf Furtwängler described the early Christian gems in Berlin only sum- 
marily in his Beschreibung, nos. 8822-30; and late antique gems received 
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of gems and began to compile a catalogue, though it was by 
no means complete.?! The most comprehensive list of Chris- 
tian gems, which includes over three hundred examples with 
a good bibliography, was prepared by Henri Leclercq and pub- 
lished in 1924.1% 

With the tragic upheavals in Europe during the first half 
of the twentieth century, there were fewer collectors of gems 
and seemingly less interest in their publication, but since the 
Second World War, a variety of collectors have brought new 
gems to light. Indeed, most of the gems in this study were un- 
known before the 1950s. From the 1920s until the early 1960s, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss formed a very fine collec- 
tion of Byzantine art, which included a number of important 
gems. The Bliss collection, along with the Dumbarton Oaks 
estate in Washington, was presented to Harvard University in 
1940. The gems were included in the catalogue of the collec- 
tion published by Marvin C. Ross in 1962 and 1965.6 Another 
important collector and museum patron was Burton Y. Berry 
(1901—1985), an American diplomat who served in Turkey and 
Iraq and lived in the Near East (Istanbul, Baghdad, and Beirut) 
from 1928 until the 1970s. He bought primarily coins but also 
gems, jewellery, Ottoman art, and other objects.” Some of his 
coins were given to the American Numismatic Society, and his 
jewellery and gems, which include Christian examples, were 
presented to the University of Indiana Art Museum (333, 362, 
453, 497, 524, 539, 546, 555, 742, X136 and X138). The large 
collection of objects with Biblical associations in the collection 
of Shlomo Moussaieff in London also contains several interest- 
ing gems, rings, and seals of late antique date.!9? 

The collections formed by individuals who lived in Turkey 
and the Near East are important for providing material which 
may be presumed to have been found locally. For example, 
gems from the collection of S. Ayvaz in Beirut, published in 
1943,19 were often accompanied by a specific findsite in Leba- 
non or Syria (642 and 682). The Sad collection was formed in 
Садага in Јогдап!! and included several Byzantine gems (517, 
582, and 714). Similarly, Anit Hamburger published gems 
from various collections which were found in the vicinity of 
Caesarea Maritima in Israel (471 and 646).!!! A number of oth- 
er Israeli collectors have provided the author with unpublished 
material thought to be from local sites. Recently published is 


little attention in his otherwise masterful Die antiken Gemmen, vol. 3, 
359-71. For Furtwangler’s contribution to the study of gems, see Zazoff, 
Gemmensammler, 203-30, and 227-8 for his lack of interest in late ап- 
tique gems. The Christian gems in Berlin were published again by Wulff, 
Berlin, 232- 5. The Berlin collection of magical gems remained largely un- 
published until recently; see Philipp, Mira et Magica. 

103 BMC Early Christian; and BMC Post-Classical. 

104 See especially Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1 (2nd ed., 1928), 262-337; and the 
lengthy catalogue in vol. 5 (1943), 234—326. 

105 Leclercq, "Gemmes* 

106 Ross, DOC, vols. 1 and 2. 

107 See Burton Y. Berry, Out of the Past. The Istanbul Grand Bazaar (New 
York, 1977). 

108 For the Moussaieff collection, see Hershel Shanks, “Magnificent Obses- 
sion. The Private World of an Antiquities Collector Biblical Archaeology 
Review 22, З (May/June 1996), 22—35, 62—64. 

109 Mouterde, “Ayvaz’ The collection was dispersed, but some of the objects 
appeared for sale in Zurich in 1990; see Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auc- 
tion 24 (1990). 

110 Martin Henig and Mary Whiting, Gadara. 

111 Anit Hamburger, "Gems from Caesarea Maritima’, ‘Atigot (English Series), 
8 (1968). 
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the collection of gems, including Christian examples (163 and 

234), found in Turkey (although unfortunately without more 

detailed information) and now in the private collection of Yük- 
sel Erimtan.!? Although museums have rarely acquired late an- 
tique gems in recent years, several private collectors and deal- 
ers have sought them out, and over three hundred previously 
unpublished examples are recorded here. Most have been pur- 
chased on the art market in London, Munich, and Zurich, and 

sometimes a presumed provenance, usually vague (“Asia Mi- 
nor’, “Syria, "Bulgaria or similar), is provided. There can be 

little doubt, however, that gems continue to be found in rela- 
tively large quantities throughout the eastern Mediterranean. 





Although the influential art historian Theodor Klau 
lieved that gems may have played a significant role in the for- 
mation of early Christian art, he made little attempt to compile 
or study the surviving material. Most modern scholarship 
on late antique and early Christian art and iconography has 
neglected entirely the evidence of the gems. There are, howev- 
er, signs of renewed interest.!!* There have been several stud- 
ies of the little known Christian and Jewish gems produced 
in the Sasanian Empire (see Chapter Sixteen), and a few new 
books on early Christian art do at least mention the existence 
of gems." It is hoped that the present volume will provide a 
basis for the further study of what is in fact a substantial body 
of material pertaining to late antiquity, early Christianity and 
Judaism. 












Chapter One: The end of the classical tradition of gem engraving 


During the late antique period (approximately the mid- 
third to the early seventh century)! the ancient Graeco-Roman 
tradition of gem and cameo cutting, already in a state of de- 
cline, had to adapt to the new iconography demanded by an 
empire converted to Christianity. Engraved gems, set in rings 
and other pieces of jewellery for use both as personal seals 
and as ornament, were once ubiquitous in the Roman Em- 
pire, as demonstrated by the enormous quantities discovered 
(and still unearthed) in all parts of the empire and now pre- 
served in the many public and private collections throughout 
Europe and America. The number of extant gems dating from 
the first centuries of the Imperial period, from the time of Au- 
gustus (27 BC-14 AD) to the middle of the third century AD, 
most of which remain unpublished, is difficult to establish but 
is surely well over 100,000, and many times that number must 
have once existed. In stark contrast, only a tiny fraction of this 
number of gems, less than a thousand, can be assigned to the 
entire late antique period, a certain indication that the use of 
engraved gems declined rapidly after the mid-third century 
АР? The reasons for the fall in production are uncertain and 
likely complex, reflecting the changes of fashion as well as the 
general instability of the empire. Finely carved stones appear 
no longer to have been in vogue at the end of the third century, 
and instead rings, usually large and often set with coins, be- 
came fashionable. Sealings were no longer impressed by rings 
on clay but increasingly on lead by specially made sealing de- 
vices. 

Further evidence for the scarcity of newly cut gems comes 
from hoards of jewellery datable to the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. Fourth century hoards, such as the Thetford Trea- 
sure (from Norfolk, England), the Beaurains Treasure (from 
Belgium)’, and a hoard in Malibu (from Asia Minor or Syria?),° 
contained a number of engraved gems and cameos, all of which 
are far older than the jewellery in which they were set. In an 
early fifth century hoard of jewellery said to be from Alcudia, 
near Elche, in Spain were six gold rings, but the two engraved 


1 Бог an attempt to define the distinctive nature of this period, see G.W. 
Bowersock, Peter Brown, and Oleg Grabar, eds., Late Antiquity. A Guide 
to the Postclassical World (Cambridge, Massachusetts, and London, 1999), 
vii⸗xii. 

2 See Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 359-71; a glance through the recent museum 
catalogues (such as the various collections in Germany, Vienna, London, 
Copenhagen, Aquileia, and New York) will reveal that scholars of gems are 
very reluctant to ascribe intaglios and cameos to the second half of the 
third century or later. 

3 See Appendix Two: Lead Sealings; Byzantine lead seals, from the late 
fifth century on, bore devices on both sides, impressed with a pincer-like 
implement known as a bulloterion; see Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead 
Seals, 9-12. 

4 Martin Henig in Johns and Potter, Thetford, 30-32; the hoard is believed to 
date from the late fourth century. 

5 Bastien and Metzger, Beaurains; the latest coins in the hoard were struck 
in 315 AD. 

6  Deppert-Lippitz, “Late Antique Jewelry; 107-40; the hoard contained 
coins as late as с. 383-388 AD. 

7 А. Ramos Folqués, "Mapa Arqueológico de Elche’, Archivo Espanol 
de Arqueologia 26 (1953), 342, fig. 21; Helmut Schlunk and Theodor 
Hauschild, Hispania Antiqua (Mainz, 1978), 156, pl. 48b. 

8 Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 1-3, for jewellery from the hoard, also noting twelve 
rings bought by Guilhou; and B. Deppert-Lippitz, "Late Roman and Early 
Byzantine Jewelry" in From Attila to Charlemagne, 58-64. 

9 Degani, Reggio Emilia, 59-62, pls. 21-24, for the rings, all but one (504) 


gems found with them were of early imperial date.’ The early 
fifth century Piazza della Consolazione (Rome) hoard® and 
the later fifth century hoards from Reggio Emilia? and Ratiaria 
(Bulgaria) contained mostly old gems or unengraved stones, 
with the notable exception of a few contemporary examples 
(504, 512, and 577). Among the debris (evidently dumped 
from workshops populated by monks) discovered in a late sev- 
enth century context at the Crypta Balbi in Rome, were a num- 
ber of engraved gems, but these, too, appear to be of much ear- 
lier date.!! Sixth and seventh century Byzantine, Merovingian, 
Lombardic, and Visigothic rings were often set with much old- 
er engraved gems, or else contemporary gems imported from 
Sasanian Persia, but only very rarely with gems engraved in 
contemporary Byzantine workshops.” 

In marked contrast to the decline of gem production in 
the Roman Empire, Sasanian gems, easily identifiable by their 
distinctive style, were produced in vast numbers (countless 
thousands survive), beginning with the rise of the Sasanian dy- 
nasty in the late third century and apparently reaching a peak 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. The same materials employed 
by the Romans were used by the Sasanians (cornelian, agate, 
jasper, also some rock crystal, garnet, amethyst, lapis lazuli, 
etc.), although the shapes of ring stones were often different, 
and hemispherical and "dactyloid" stamp seals, entirely alien to 
the Romans, were commonly used. 'Ihe devices engraved on 
Sasanian seals derived mostly from traditional Persian iconog- 
raphy (animals being the favourite motif), but a small number 
of Christian and Jewish seals can be identified (See Chapters 
Fifteen and Sixteen). 

Despite their significantly diminished numbers, engraved 
gems datable to the later third, fourth, and fifth centuries were 
certainly produced within the Roman Empire. A few are impe- 
rial, decorated with the portrait of the emperor (dating primar- 
ily from the first half of the fourth century), while others depict 
private individuals. A further group of gems datable to the late 
third and fourth centuries display entirely new devices, clearly 


with unengraved stones, and 67, nos. 5-6, pl. 29, for two loose intaglios of 
early imperial date. 

10 Giorgetti, "Ratiaria 30-38; and see 512. 

11 С.В. Andreozzi, б. Graziani, and L. Sagui, "Gems from archaeological 
excavations at Rome (Crypta Balbi); Zeitschrift der Deutschen Gemmo- 
logischen Gesellschaft 45 (1996), 175-88. The authors cite thirteen engraved 
gems (or glass), as well as unengraved sapphire, emerald, garnet, amber, 
and coral. Two fragments of engraved rock crystal (nos. 9-10), probably 
from the same disk, are tentatively assigned a seventh century date, but 
they appear to be more likely early imperial in date. One fragmentary piece 
of banded agate (no. 11) is inscribed in Greek and may be Christian, but it 
is not illustrated. 

12 For examples of Lombardic and Merovingian rings and brooches set 
with much older gems, see Bonn, 75-83, поз. 71-77; BMC Rings, Franks 
Bequest, no. 172; Oman, Rings, no. 236; Deloche, Anneaux, 37-38, no. 
XXXIX; 123-4, nos. CXIII-CXIV 160-2, nos. CXLII- CXLIII; 239-42, по. 
CCXIII; 273-5, по. CCXLV; 332, no. CCLXXXVI; Guilhou, по. 814; for 
an Etruscan intaglio in а Lombardic ring from Castel Trosino, see Lidia 
Paroli, “The Langobardic Finds and the Archaeology of Central Italy in 
From Attila to Charlemagne, 150-1, fig. 13.16; for Visigothic rings set with 
earlier stones, see Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 27 (1994), lots 
848-9; and Christie's, New York, Ancient Jewelry, 11 December 2003, lots 
527-30; the so-called Stilicho gem (73) set in a Lombardic fibula was also 
antique at the time of its reuse. For Sasanian imports, see Chapter Eight, 
nn. 2-4 (garnets), and Byzantine rings set with Sasanian gems, Chapter 
Fifteen, n. 15. 











Christian and comparable to other early Christian iconograph- 

ical images, such as those appearing in catacomb painting, on 

sarcophagi, and on gold glass. Some gems make their Christian 

origin explicit by displaying the chi-rho monogram or inscrip- 

tions naming Christ, Jesus, or other unequivocal messages. A 
limited revival of gem cutting in the Byzantine East in the later 
fifth and sixth centuries is attested by a few workshops which 
produced gems with highly distinctive characteristics, most 
notably a group of garnets with a new repertoire of Christian 
types datable to the late fifth century, haematite gems with de- 
pictions of angels and saints, and some rock crystal pendants 
with Christological scenes belonging to the late sixth or early 
seventh century. Also to this period belong a number of amu- 
letic gems, made in a small workshop in Syria-Palestine. Other 
workshops produced cameos and a few very fine intaglios, but 
such gems are rare and seem to have disappeared entirely by 
the time of the iconoclastic controversy in the eighth century. 
Far more common іп the early Byzantine period (sixth and sev- 
enth centuries) were rings with devices engraved directly on 
their bezels, which are beyond the scope of this study. 


Methods of attribution: 


Despite the large number of gems surviving from the early 
Imperial period and the many recent publications of museum 
collections, many questions regarding chronology and attribu- 
tion to workshops remain unanswered. Finds of gems in dat- 
able archaeological contexts would be of great value but are, 
unfortunately, rarely encountered.!* Nevertheless, the consis- 
tencies in style and iconography and, most notably, the shapes 
and materials of the gems afford considerable evidence to de- 
termine their approximate date. For this reason, particular at- 
tention is paid in this catalogue to describing the shapes and 
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Chart 1 


13 For find sites in the Roman Empire, see Zazoff, AG, 261-8, 307-14; work- 
shops producing engraved gems were presumably located throughout the 
empire, although the evidence is meager; see Getty, 75-77, for Sardis and 
Aquileia; on the various methods of establishing a chronology based on 
stylistic criteria, see Martin Henig, “The Chronology of Roman Engraved 
Gemstones; JRA 1 (1988), 142-52; for epigraphic evidence in the West 
regarding gem engravers, jewellers, and gold and silver smiths, see Angelo 
Lipinsky, “Огай e argentieri nella Roma pagana e cristina’, Lurbe 24 (1961), 
part 1, 1-8; part 2, 3-14; part 3, 3-13; the Latin terms aurifex, argentarius, 
gemmarius (or gemmarius sculptor), caelator, anularius, and sigillarius 
are noted, although only argentarius and aurifex are attested in Christian 
usage. 
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materials of the stones (see Chart 1). Similarly, the changing 
fashion of jewellery in which gems were mounted, primarily 
rings but also pendants and earrings, provides evidence for 
dating, although care must be taken, since gems could be re- 
used at a much later date. The dating of Roman gems can thus 
be approximated on stylistic grounds, including the quality of 
the engraving, the shape and material of the stone, the type of 
jewellery in which the gem is mounted, and, on occasion, the 
choice of subject matter. 

Gems engraved with portraits, which are usually more 
closely datable on stylistic grounds than other images, are es- 
pecially useful for demonstrating what materials and shapes of 
stones were in use, as well as the style of engraving, at a par- 
ticularly date. The rarity of portraits after the mid-third cen- 
tury is another indication that gem production had declined, 
although the surviving portraits of the fourth century and later, 
following a remarkable revival under Constantine, provide use- 
ful stylistic evidence for comparison. 

The identification of early Christian gems is made possible 
by the appearance of inscriptions and distinctive iconographic 
images executed in a style of gem cutting entirely consistent 
with pagan gems datable to the mid-third century and employ- 
ing the same materials, shapes, and mounts (usually rings). The 
devices include explicitly Christian phrases and the chi-rho 
monogram, scenes from the Old and New Testaments (the lat- 
ter quite rare before the fourth century), and symbols taken to 
be of special Christian significance, most notably the fish-and- 
anchor motif and the Good Shepherd. There can certainly be 
some difficulty in determining whether or not such images - a 
fish or a shepherd, for example - are in fact Christian (a topic 
discussed below), but nevertheless the gems can be placed in 
the later third century on stylistic grounds. A number of gems 
of this date are mounted in rings, which provide further evi- 
dence for chronology. Problems remain, however, in dating 
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14 Gems from Pompeii and Herculaneum are the notable exceptions, since 
they are provided with a terminus ante диет of 79AD; for these gems, see 
Naples; see also the second century jeweller's hoard of gems and jewellery 
from Snettisham, Norfolk, discovered in 1985: Catherine Johns, The Snettis- 
ham Roman Jeweller's Hoard (London, 1997); and the gems found in the 
drains of the baths in the Roman fortress at Caerleon, Wales, datable to 
the period 75-230 AD: J. David Zienkiewicz, Roman Gems from Caerleon 
(Caerleon, 1987). Clay sealings impressed by gems and rings have been 
found on papyri from Egypt, but no such impression made by a gem of 
Christian or Jewish type is known; see Katelijn Vandorpe, "Seals in and 
on the Papyri of Greco-Roman and Byzantine Egypt; in M.-F, Boussac 
and A. Invernizzi, eds., Archives et sceaux du monde hellénistique. BCH 
Supplément 29 (Paris, 1996), 231-91. 
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with precision, and it is difficult, for example, to determine if 
some of the shapes and styles current in the third century con- 
tinued into the fourth century, for which hoard and other ar- 
chaeological evidence is rare. 

Some stylistic trends that began in the third century may also 
serve as a general indication of date. The decline of traditional 
gem workshops throughout the empire is reflected in the often 
careless finishing of gems in the late third and fourth centuries, 
although traditional shapes and materials were still used. The 
engravings became less modeled and more linear. Sometimes 
the backs of old gems were reused, suggesting that new stones 
were becoming scarce. 

А further reflection of the loss of traditional skills is that the 
devices and inscriptions on the gems, previously always cut in 
the negative (that is, mirror image) so that they are seen cor- 
rectly only in impression, were often no longer engraved in such 
a manner. Many gems were cut in a summary technique in- 
tended to be viewed directly on the stone. The earliest Christian 
gems of the second half of the third century reflect this trend, 
since the inscriptions are usually (but not always) engraved so 
as to be viewed on the stone rather than in impression. Gems of 
the fifth century typically were cut in this manner, although in 
many cases it is impossible to determine which way the device 
was meant to be viewed. The monograms on garnet gems of the 
late fifth century were cut inconsistently, both in the negative 
and positive (descriptions of gems in this catalogue use the term 
"negative" for images and inscriptions meant to be viewed in 
impression and "positive" if viewed directly on the stone). 

Significant changes in the shapes and materials of stones oc- 
curred during the fourth century. Materials long in use in the 
Roman Imperial period, such as cornelian and jasper, gave way 
to more unusual stones, including amethyst and sapphire, in the 
Constantinian period, although the traditional nicolo was also 
favoured. Garnet, rarely engraved for intaglios during the Ro- 
man Imperial period, was used by the mid-fourth century and 
was employed almost exclusively (except for a few sapphires) 
by one prolific late fifth century workshop (see Chapter Eight). 
Garnet became the favourite decorative stone of the early Byz- 
antine period, used frequently for inlays in both Byzantine and 
Gothic jewellery.5 Emerald, another material used only rarely 
for intaglios in earlier Roman times, was used more often in 
the fifth and sixth centuries (579-580 and 583-584). Also no- 
table are a series of large engraved banded agates, probably used 
for imperial enkolpia in the fifth and sixth centuries (Chapter 
Nine). Another fifth century workshop used haematite (iron 
oxide), a material rarely cut for Roman seals but often employed 
for magical amulets (Chapter Ten). 

As with earlier imperial Roman gems, it is difficult to de- 
termine the location of the gem workshops in the late antique 
period. Hoards have provided limited archaeological contexts, 
but gems from controlled excavations are extremely rare, with 





15 Forearly (fifth century) examples of Byzantine garnet inlay, see the earrings 
іп {һе Reggio Emilia treasure, Degani, Reggio Emilia, 64-65, pl. 26; and the 
famous Olbia Treasure, now in Dumbarton Oaks, Ross, DOC, vol. 2 (1965) 
117-9, no. 166; see also Birgit Arrhenius, Merovingian Garnet ; 
(Stockholm, 1985). For the garnet as a symbol of Jesus, 
*Ein vergessenes Christus-Symbol, der Karfunkelstein 
in Atti del IX Congresso internazionale di archeologia 
(Rome, 1978), 345-67. 


Jewellery 
see A. Lipinsky, 
oder Almandin? 
Christiana, vol. 2 


only about a dozen in this period deriving from excavations. 
Provenance information derives for the most part from dealers 
and collectors, and although such information is often reliable 
to a degree, it is usually vague (usually only a very broad region, 
such as "Italy" or "Asia Minor" is indicated). These sources do 
suggest, however, that a far larger proportion of gems origi- 
nated in the East than in the West. The eastern Mediterranean, 
especially Syria and Asia Minor, is the most common place of 
origin for early Christian gems of the third and fourth centu- 
ries, while finds from Italy and western Europe are rare. Egypt 
is also poorly represented. Gems of fifth and sixth century date, 
however, usually have distinctive stylistic characteristics which 
allow attributions to specific workshops. The workshops ap- 
pear for the most part to have been located in the East, either in 
Constantinople or Syria, although some of their products were 
found further a field, including Italy and around the Black Sea 
from Romania to Georgia. Inscriptions on the gems are pre- 
dominantly Greek, again suggesting an Eastern origin. There 
are a few notable exceptions with Latin inscriptions which sug- 
gest that some gems were made in the West (see 17, 21, 23, 27, 
83-85, 172, 243, 305, 307, 308 [if genuine], 340, 354, 397, 412, 
439, 450, 572), but these examples are rare and form no coher- 
ent stylistic group. 


Engraved rings, lead sealings, and glass pendants: 


Three other groups of material — engraved rings, lead seal- 
ings and glass pendants — serve as useful comparisons for en- 
graved gems of the fourth century. Rings engraved with Chris- 
tian and Jewish images were produced throughout the Roman 
Empire. Most are of bronze and belong to the fourth century, 
although there are few notable examples which are earlier.” 
The chi-rho monogram appears on many fourth century rings, 
primarily on examples from Western sites, including a number 
from the catacombs in Rome, as well as examples from England, 
France, Germany, Spain, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Doves and 
ships occasionally accompany the christogram. Rings engraved 
with other Christian inscriptions, names, and monograms are 
also found. Iconographic types on fourth and fifth century rings 
include representations of Adam and Eve, the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
Moses, Daniel, Christ with Peter and Paul, and the Raising of 
Lazarus. No doubt other varieties existed as well. Jewish rings 
were usually decorated with a menorah, some of which appear 
to be as early in date as the third century. In the sixth century, 
ring shapes changed dramatically, evidently following the new 
fashions in Constantinople. А new range of Christian images 
appear on engraved gold and silver rings, but these varieties 
remain largely outside the scope of this study. Although not a 
complete catalogue, many rings of third, fourth and fifth cen- 
tury date are listed in Appendix One: Engraved Rings. 


16. See 483 (Romania), 508 (Desana), 577 (Piazza della Consolazione), 584 
(Guarrazar), 585 (a Syrian hoard in Dumbarton Oaks), 672 апа 680 
(another Syrian hoard). 

17 Gems from “controlled” excavations are the following: 73 (Castel Trosino), 
293 (Kerch), 409 (Catacomb of Domitilla), 486 (Georgia), 504 (Reggio 
Emilia), 509 (Corinth), 512 (Vidin), 534 (Carthage), 752 (Rome), 766 
(Chios), 827, and 849 (both from Georgia). 

18. See Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R1-R3 (gold and bronze rings with 
fish and anchor); and Chapter Sixteen for Jewish rings. 









“Мапу lead sealings of fourth century date аге impressed 
with images comparable to those found on Christian gems and 
rings. Large numbers of such sealings have come to light in re- 
cent years, although the material is poorly studied. A number 
have been found in the vicinity of Trier, while others (mostly 
appearing on the art market) are said to come primarily from 
eastern Europe, especially Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
Although not precisely datable, their distinctive shapes and the 
presence of a number of imperial examples indicate that the 
sealings could be as early as the third century but that most 
date from the fourth century. Sealings of this form disappeared 
in the fifth century and were replaced by double-sided exam- 
ples, most often impressed with monograms, and it is in this 
form that seals were used throughout the Byzantine period. 
Appendix Two: Lead Sealings lists a number of lead examples 
with Christian and Jewish devices. 

Further iconographic parallels to the devices engraved on 
fourth century gems can be found on an extensive group of 
small, mould-cast glass pendants.!? Of various colours, all are 
strikingly similar in shape and manufacture, having a circular 
body with a recessed tondo bearing the image and a thick loop 
for suspension. The pendants have been found in all parts of 
the Roman Empire, but most are from Asia Minor and Syria, 
suggesting an origin there. In view of their stylistic and techni- 
cal coherence, the pendants may all derive from a single work- 
shop. On stylistic grounds, especially the style of the portrait of 
a married couple which appears on some examples, the pen- 
dants should date to the mid-fourth century. The most popu- 
lar image is a lion, sometimes accompanied by a star, several 
examples of which have been found in tombs of fourth century 
date in northern Israel and Syria.” Christian images include 
Adam and Eve, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Jonah, Daniel, the Good 
Shepherd, and Jesus seated among the Apostles. Jewish exam- 
ples with the depiction of a menorah are also common. A re- 
vival of the shape (although smaller and less carefully formed) 
took place in the sixth century in Syria, when examples cast 
with the image of Saint Symeon Stylites appear. 


19 Вагар, "Glass; 309-22; idem, “Stamped Pendants; in Maud Spaer, ed., 
The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Ancient Glass in the Israel Museum. Beads 
and other Small Objects (Jerusalem, 2001), 173-6 and 179-85; G.A. 
Eisen, Glass, vol. 2 (New York, 1927), 517 and 532-5, pl. 131; BMC Early 
Christian, nos. 697-712; Wulff, Berlin, nos. 1154-5 and 1158-60; Vienna 
3, nos. 2500-7; Bernhard Overbeck, “Zur Datierung einiger spätantiker 
Glaspasten’, JNG 21 (1971), 131-5 (as fourth-early fifth century); Malcove 
Collection, 197, no. 281: Christ and Apostles, inscribed IHCOY (another 
example, Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 28, no. J.6818, pl. 7, 
from Asia Minor); a good selection of glass pendants was offered in Wolfe- 
Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lots 264-91. 

20 Michal Peleg, “Persian, Hellenistic and Roman Burials at Lohamei 
HaGeta't; Atigot 20 (1991), 142-6, fig. 12, 2 (Burial B, fourth century 
context); Leea Porat, "Quarry and Burial Caves at Н. Kenes (Karmiel); 
Atigot 33 (1997), 84, pl. 3, 6 (Hebrew with Engllish summary); Andrzej 
Strus, Khirbet Fattir, Bet Gemal: two ancient Jewish and Christian sites in 
Israel (Rome, 2003), 145-6 and 471, fig. 2.15 (a late Roman tomb at Bet 
Gemal); J.H. Iliffe, *Rock-cut Tomb at Tarshiha? QDAP 3 (1934), 9-16, 
pl. 8, 1-4, for glass pendants impressed with images of a lion, a menorah, 

and a tortoise; and M. Н. Chéhab, “Fouilles de Tyr. Nécropole de Tyr, ТУ”, 
Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 36 (1986), 179-80, pls. 44-45. 

21 For papyrus amulets from Egypt, see SupplMag 1-11; and for amulets 
— on small metal leaves (lamellae), see Kotansky, Greek Magical 
Amulets. 
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Magical gems: 


Magical amulets, most made from perishable materials, had 

no doubt been manufactured throughout the Graeco-Roman 
period in most parts of the Roman Empire, but beginning 
in the second century a sudden fashion for amulets carved in 
semiprecious stone emerged. Large numbers of these magical 
gems survive and have been the subject of considerable study 
in recent years.? They usually bear distinctive images, such as 
Egyptian deities or fantastic, hybrid figures deriving from the 
Hellenistic magical tradition, which drew on Greek, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Jewish sources. The amulets are typically cov- 
ered in Greek inscriptions, usually consisting of strings of mag- 
ical names and symbols, including names of angels borrowed 
from Jewish tradition, as well as occasional invocations or ex- 
orcistic commands. The majority of the magical gems appear 
to belong to the second and third centuries,? although some 
varieties no doubt continued to be produced in the fourth cen- 
tury and even later. Although the amulets very likely influenced 
late antique gem engraving (and there is some evidence that 
gem engravers produced both magical and Christian gems), 
they remain to a large degree outside the scope of this study. 
Despite the extensive borrowing of Hebrew names and other 
words, very few of the gems appear to have been made by Jews 
or Christians. 
While much further study could be made of the vast body of 
magical gems and their relation to Judaism, early Christian- 
ity, and Gnosticism,” only magical gems with direct relevance 
to Christian and Jewish use will be considered in this study. 
Rare examples of magical gems made by or for Christians and 
Jews are discussed in Chapters Seven and Sixteen. There is 
also at least one group of relatively late (fifth century) amulets 
produced in a Christian workshop in Syria-Palestine (Chap- 
ter Eleven). Also beyond the scope of this study is an analysis 
of the numerous surviving ancient lapidaries. These literary 
works generally provide lists of gemstones along with their 
presumed powers of protection from various ailments and 
demonic attack. It is difficult, however, to find correlation be- 
tween the gems named in the lapidaries and extant material. 


22 Foremost among these studies remains Bonner, SMA, as well as Delatte 
and Derchain, Intailles magiques; Philipp, Mira et Magica; and BMC 
Magical Gems. 

23 Pliny (NH 33.41) reports that Egyptian deities were appearing on Roman 
gems and rings in his day, and a cornelian engraved with an image of 
Anubis was found at Pompeii; see Naples, no. 109. Such uninscribed 
gems, however, need not be magical amulets, and no gem with a magical 
inscription was found at Pompeii, suggesting the end of the first century 
(at the earliest) as a terminus post quem for the beginning of the series of 
magical amulets in semiprecious stone. 

24 See 463-467, for gems combining magical and Good Shepherd imagery; 
also the group of haematite Christian gems, Chapter Ten. 

25 ForGnostic influence on magical gems, see Roy Kotansky and Jeffrey Spier, 
“The ‘Horned Hunter’ on a Lost Gnostic Gem’, HTR 88 (1995), 315-37, 
esp. 326-9; and Bonner, $MA, 135-9, no.188, and 181-2, no. 274. 

26 See especially the lapidaries compiled by Е de Mély and Ch.-Ém. Ruelle, 
Les lapidaires de lantiquité et du moyen age, vol. 2. Les lapidaires grecs 
(Paris, 1898), including the Kyranides, Damigeron, the "Orphic" Lithica, 
Sokrates and Dionysios, Saint Epiphanios (who interprets the twelve stones 
on the breast plate of the High Priest described in Exodus 28:15-21); and 
Michael Psellos; also Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance (Oxford, 1922); and А.А. Barb, "The Survival of Magic 
Arts’, in Arnaldo Momigliano, ed., The Conflict between Paganism and 
Christianity in the fourth century (Oxford, 1963), 117-9. 
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Clement of Alexandria and the need for 
Christian seals: 


Clement of Alexandria, writing around the year 200 AD, 
provides the earliest and most important literary account of the 
use of seals by Christians. Always a stern opponent of ornament, 
which was regarded as frivolous, Clement reluctantly admits 
that seals are a practical necessity for both men and women 
and permits gold finger rings to be worn in order to seal 
household goods for protection from theft or for transacting 
public business. He shows great concern, however, for the 
symbolism of the devices used, teaching that certain symbols 
are appropriate, being in accord with Christian beliefs, and 
others are not: 

"And let our seals be either a dove, or a fish, or a ship running 
with a fair wind, or a musical lyre, which Polycrates used, or a 
ship's anchor, which Seleucus had engraved; and if the seal is 
a fisherman, it will recall the apostle, and the children drawn 
out of the water. For we are not to depict the faces of idols, 
we who are prohibited from attaching ourselves to them, nor 
a sword, nor a bow, since we follow peace, nor drinking cups, 
since we are temperate. Many of the licentious have their (ho- 
mosexual) lovers engraved, or prostitutes, as if they wished to 
make it impossible ever to forget their erotic passions, by be- 
ing continually reminded of their licentiousness.” (Paedagogus 
3.59.2-3.60.1).” 

Clement' suggestions of symbolic images - that is, images that 
allude to Christian teachings and beliefs — reflect contemporary 
patristic (and perhaps Jewish)* exegesis. No narrative scenes 
or explicit images of the life of Jesus are considered, and it is 
unlikely that such pictorial images existed at such an early date. 
Indeed, there is no suggestion that Christians should make 
their own seals, rather that they should choose seals, taken for 
granted to be of pagan manufacture, to which they could apply 
their own interpretation. Christians very likely patronized pa- 
gan gem engravers, first selecting images for which a Christian 
interpretation could’ be provided, as Clement suggests, and 
then commissioning gems engraved with newly created Chris- 
tian images.? Although specifically Christian devices could 





27 Forcommentary on the passage, see T. Klauser, "Studien zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der christliche Kunst I” /РАС 1 (1958), 21-33; Leo Eizenhófer, 
"Die Siegelbildvorschläge des Clemens von Alexandrien und die älteste 
christliche Literature‘; JbAC 3 (1960), 51-69; idem, "Zum Satz des Clemens 
von Alexandrien über das Siegelbild des Fischers’, JAC 6 (1963), 173-4; 
H.-D. Altendorf, “Die Siegelbildvorschlaege des Clemens von Alexandria’, 
Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 58 (1967) 129-38; Р. 
Corby Finney, “Images on Finger Rings and Early Christian Art, DOP 41 
(1987), 181-6; idem, Invisible God, 111-5; and James А. Francis, "Clement 
of Alexandria on Signet Rings: Reading an Image at the Dawn of Christian 
Art’; Classical Philology 98 (2003), 179-83. 

28 Peter Maser, “Die Siegelbildvorschlage des Clemens von Alexandrien 
und des spätantike rabbinische Judentum‘; Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift. 
Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg 22 (1973), 65-70. 


have been made as early as Clement's time, as happened for 
lamps and cups;? the earliest Christian gems appear to have 
been at least a generation or two away. No doubt Christians 
did use pagan seals with the devices suggested by Clement, all 
of which are known in surviving examples, but without an ex- 
plicit inscription there is no way now to identify the owner of 
such a seal as a Christian. 

Clement does indeed provide an important theoretical 
approach to the use of symbols, consistent with the earliest 
Christian gems first appearing around the middle of the third 
century. The earliest gems display a clear preference for the 
symbolic or even aniconic, often employing inscriptions only. 
Of the actual images Clement proposed (dove, fish, ship, lyre, 
anchor, and fisherman), only the fish is commonly found on 
early Christian gems. Тһе anchor, although a frequent motif on 
pagan gems, does not appear to have been used by Christians 
without additional symbols, usually flanked on either side by a 
fish. Although the dove was a popular symbol in early Christian 
art, the image is rare on gems before the later fourth century 
and only common on a group of garnets datable to the late fifth 
century. The ship was a type occasionally used for Christian 
gems and rings but only rarely. Both the lyre and the fisherman 
appear to be entirely unattested on Christian gems. Rather, the 
fish-and-anchor device, the Good Shepherd, and the chi-rho 
monogram were the favourite motifs in the third century. 

А question for which there is little evidence for resolution 
is whether the first Christian gems engravers (presumably in 
the third century and surely by the fourth) produced gems 
engraved with traditional images for pagan clients as well. Al- 
though early Christian fathers would surely have disapproved 
of such a prospect,” the necessities of business may have pre- 
vailed. Talmudic sources suggest that Jewish artisans were 
given dispensation to make objects for pagans, even to adorn 
idols.? A related problem of attribution concerns the activities 
of pagan gem engravers, who must have continued to prac- 
tice their trade in the fourth century or even later. Although 
it seems likely that gems with pagan devices were produced in 
the fourth century, very few have been identified. The greatest 
failure of this study is its inability to recognize pagan gems of 
the late antique period, assuming they did exist. 


29 Assuggested by Finney, Invisible God, 114—5; Josef Engemann, "Christiani- 
zation of Late Antique Art’ in 17th International Byzantine Congress, 
Washington, 1986. Major Papers (New York, 1986), 89-92, notes that 
during the fourth and fifth centuries workshops which produced 
sarcophagi, gold glass, ivories, mosaics, and paintings often did so for 
pagan, Christian, and Jewish clients. 

30 See Chapter Five, pp. 53-54. 

31 See Chapter Eight. 

32 Tertullian, De idololatria 8, advises craftsmen not to work on pagan 
temples; see also Finney, Invisible God, 113-4. 

33 See Chapter Sixteen, p. 159. 
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—Many lead sealings of fourth century date are impressed 
with images comparable to those found on Christian gems and 
rings. Large numbers of such sealings have come to light in re- 
cent years, although the material is poorly studied. A number 
have been found in the vicinity of Trier, while others (mostly 
appearing on the art market) are said to come primarily from 
eastern Europe, especially Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
Although not precisely datable, their distinctive shapes and the 
presence of a number of imperial examples indicate that the 
sealings could be as early as the third century but that most 
date from the fourth century. Sealings of this form disappeared 
in the fifth century and were replaced by double-sided exam- 
ples, most often impressed with monograms, and it is in this 
form that seals were used throughout the Byzantine period. 
Appendix Two: Lead Sealings lists a number of lead examples 
with Christian and Jewish devices. 

Further iconographic parallels to the devices engraved on 
fourth century gems can be found on an extensive group of 
small, mould-cast glass pendants." Of various colours, all are 
strikingly similar in shape and manufacture, having a circular 
body with a recessed tondo bearing the image and a thick loop 
for suspension. The pendants have been found in all parts of 
the Roman Empire, but most are from Asia Minor and Syria, 
suggesting an origin there. In view of their stylistic and techni- 
cal coherence, the pendants may all derive from a single work- 
shop. On stylistic grounds, especially the style of the portrait of 
a married couple which appears on some examples, the pen- 
dants should date to the mid-fourth century. The most popu- 
lar image is a lion, sometimes accompanied by a star, several 
examples of which have been found in tombs of fourth century 
date in northern Israel and Syria.” Christian images include 
Adam and Eve, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Jonah, Daniel, the Good 
Shepherd, and Jesus seated among the Apostles. Jewish exam- 
ples with the depiction of a menorah are also common. А re- 
vival of the shape (although smaller and less carefully formed) 
took place in the sixth century in Syria, when examples cast 
with the image of Saint Symeon Stylites appear. 


19 Barag, “Glass; 309-22; idem, “Stamped Pendants’, in Maud Spaer, ed., 
The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Ancient Glass in the Israel Museum. Beads 
and other Small Objects (Jerusalem, 2001), 173-6 and 179-85; G.A. 
Eisen, Glass, vol. 2 (New York, 1927), 517 and 532-5, pl. 131; BMC Early 
Christian, nos. 697—712; Wulff, Berlin, nos. 1154-5 and 1158-60; Vienna 
3, nos. 2500-7; Bernhard Overbeck, “Zur Datierung einiger spätantiker 
Glaspasten’, JNG 21 (1971), 131-5 (as fourth-early fifth century); Malcove 
Collection, 197, no. 281: Christ and Apostles, inscribed IHCOY (another 
example, Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 28, no. J.6818, pl. 7, 
from Asia Minor); a good selection of glass pendants was offered in Wolfe- 
Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lots 264-91. 

20 Michal Peleg, “Persian, Hellenistic and Roman Burials at Lohamei 
HaGeta'ot; Atigot 20 (1991), 142-6, fig. 12, 2 (Burial B, fourth century 
context); Leea Porat, “Quarry and Burial Caves at H. Kenes (Karmiel)), 
Atigot 33 (1997), 84, pl. 3, 6 (Hebrew with Engllish summary); Andrzej 
Strus, Khirbet Fattir, Bet Gemal: two ancient Jewish and Christian sites in 

Israel (Rome, 2003), 145-6 and 471, fig. 2.15 (a late Roman tomb at Bet 
Gemal); J.H. Iliffe, “Rock-cut Tomb at Tarshiha? QDAP 3 (1934), 9-16, 
pl. 8, 1-4, for glass pendants impressed with images of a lion, a menorah, 
and a tortoise; and M. Н. Chéhab, “Fouilles de Tyr. Nécropole de Tyr, ІУ”, 
Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 36 (1986), 179-80, pls. 44-45. 

21 For papyrus amulets from Egypt, see SupplMag 1-11; and for amulets 
—— on small metal leaves (lamellae), see Kotansky, Greek Magical 
Amulets. 
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Magical gems: 


Magical amulets, most made from perishable materials, had 

no doubt been manufactured throughout the Graeco-Roman 
period in most parts of the Roman Empire,” but beginning 
in the second century a sudden fashion for amulets carved in 
semiprecious stone emerged. Large numbers of these magical 
gems survive and have been the subject of considerable study 
in recent years.? They usually bear distinctive images, such as 
Egyptian deities or fantastic, hybrid figures deriving from the 
Hellenistic magical tradition, which drew on Greek, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Jewish sources. The amulets are typically cov- 
ered in Greek inscriptions, usually consisting of strings of mag- 
ical names and symbols, including names of angels borrowed 
from Jewish tradition, as well as occasional invocations or ex- 
orcistic commands. The majority of the magical gems appear 
to belong to the second and third centuries,” although some 
varieties no doubt continued to be produced in the fourth cen- 
tury and even later. Although the amulets very likely influenced 
late antique gem engraving (and there is some evidence that 
gem engravers produced both magical and Christian gems)? 
they remain to a large degree outside the scope of this study. 
Despite the extensive borrowing of Hebrew names and other 
words, very few of the gems appear to have been made by Jews 
or Christians. 
While much further study could be made of the vast body of 
magical gems and their relation to Judaism, early Christian- 
ity, and Gnosticism,” only magical gems with direct relevance 
to Christian and Jewish use will be considered in this study. 
Rare examples of magical gems made by or for Christians and 
Jews are discussed in Chapters Seven and Sixteen. There is 
also at least one group of relatively late (fifth century) amulets 
produced in a Christian workshop in Syria-Palestine (Chap- 
ter Eleven). Also beyond the scope of this study is an analysis 
of the numerous surviving ancient lapidaries.?5 These literary 
works generally provide lists of gemstones along with their 
presumed powers of protection from various ailments and 
demonic attack. It is difficult, however, to find correlation be- 
tween the gems named in the lapidaries and extant material. 


22 Foremost among these studies remains Bonner, SMA, as well as Delatte 
and Derchain, Intailles magiques; Philipp, Mira et Magica; and BMC 
Magical Gems. 

23 Pliny (NH 33.41) reports that Egyptian deities were appearing on Roman 
gems and rings in his day, and a cornelian engraved with an image of 
Anubis was found at Pompeii; see Naples, no. 109. Such uninscribed 
gems, however, need not be magical amulets, and no gem with a magical 
inscription was found at Pompeii, suggesting the end of the first century 
(at the earliest) as a terminus post quem for the beginning of the series of 
magical amulets in semiprecious stone. 

24 See 463-467, for gems combining magical and Good Shepherd imagery; 
also the group of haematite Christian gems, Chapter Ten. 

25 ForGnostic influence on magical gems, see Roy Kotansky and Jeffrey Spier, 
"The ‘Horned Hunter’ оп a Lost Gnostic Gem’, НТК 88 (1995), 315-37, 
esp. 326-9; and Bonner, $MA, 135-9, no.188, and 181-2, no. 274. 

26 See especially the lapidaries compiled by F. de Mély and Ch.-Em. Ruelle, 
Les lapidaires de lantiquité et du moyen age, vol. 2. Les lapidaires grecs 
(Paris, 1898), including the Kyranides, Damigeron, the "Orphic" Lithica, 
Sokrates and Dionysios, Saint Epiphanios (who interprets the twelve stones 
on the breast plate of the High Priest described in Exodus 28:15-21); and 
Michael Psellos; also Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance (Oxford, 1922); and А.А. Barb, "Ihe Survival of Magic 
Arts; in Arnaldo Momigliano, ed., The Conflict between Paganism and 
Christianity in the fourth century (Oxford, 1963), 117-9. 
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Clement of Alexandria and the need for 
Christian seals: 


Clement of Alexandria, writing around the year 200 AD, 
provides the earliest and most important literary account of the 
use of seals by Christians. Always a stern opponent of ornament, 
which was regarded as frivolous, Clement reluctantly admits 
that seals are a practical necessity for both men and women 
and permits gold finger rings to be worn in order to seal 
household goods for protection from theft or for transacting 
public business. He shows great concern, however, for the 
symbolism of the devices used, teaching that certain symbols 
are appropriate, being in accord with Christian beliefs, and 
others are not: 

"And let our seals be either a dove, or a fish, or a ship running 
with a fair wind, or a musical lyre, which Polycrates used, or a 
5һір5 anchor, which Seleucus had engraved; and if the seal is 
a fisherman, it will recall the apostle, and the children drawn 
out of the water. For we are not to depict the faces of idols, 
we who are prohibited from attaching ourselves to them, nor 
a sword, nor a bow, since we follow peace, nor drinking cups, 
since we are temperate. Many of the licentious have their (ho- 
mosexual) lovers engraved, or prostitutes, as if they wished to 
make it impossible ever to forget their erotic passions, by be- 
ing continually reminded of their licentiousness.” (Paedagogus 
3.59.2-3.60.1).” 

Clement's suggestions of symbolic images - that is, images that 
allude to Christian teachings and beliefs – reflect contemporary 
patristic (and perhaps Jewish)” exegesis. No narrative scenes 
or explicit images of the life of Jesus are considered, and it is 
unlikely that such pictorial images existed at such an early date. 
Indeed, there is no suggestion that Christians should make 
their own seals, rather that they should choose seals, taken for 
granted to be of pagan manufacture, to which they could apply 
their own interpretation. Christians very likely patronized pa- 
gan gem engravers, first selecting images for which a Christian 
interpretation could be provided, as Clement suggests, and 
then commissioning gems engraved with newly created Chris- 
tian images.? Although specifically Christian devices could 





27 Forcommentary on the passage, see T. Klauser, "Studien zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der christliche Kunst 1" JbAC 1 (1958), 21-33; Leo Eizenhöfer, 
"Die Siegelbildvorschläge des Clemens von Alexandrien und die älteste 
christliche Literature” JbAC 3 (1960), 51-69; idem, “Zum Satz des Clemens 
von Alexandrien über das Siegelbild des Fischers’, /РАС 6 (1963), 173-4; 
H.-D. Altendorf, “Die Siegelbildvorschlaege des Clemens von Alexandria; 
Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 58 (1967) 129-38; P. 
Corby Finney, "Images on Finger Rings and Early Christian Art’; DOP 41 
(1987), 181-6; idem, Invisible God, 111-5; and James A. Francis, "Clement 
of Alexandria on Signet Rings: Reading an Image at the Dawn of Christian 
Art’, Classical Philology 98 (2003), 179-83. 

28 Peter Maser, “Die Siegelbildvorschlage des Clemens von Alexandrien 
und des spätantike rabbinische Judentum‘; Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift. 
Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg 22 (1973), 65-70. 


have been made as early as Clement's time, as happened for 
lamps and cups,” the earliest Christian gems appear to have 
been at least a generation or two away. No doubt Christians 
did use pagan seals with the devices suggested by Clement, all 
of which are known in surviving examples, but without an ex- 
plicit inscription there is no way now to identify the owner of 
such a seal as a Christian. 

Clement does indeed provide an important theoretical 
approach to the use of symbols, consistent with the earliest 
Christian gems first appearing around the middle of the third 
century. The earliest gems display a clear preference for the 
symbolic or even aniconic, often employing inscriptions only. 
Of the actual images Clement proposed (dove, fish, ship, lyre, 
anchor, and fisherman), only the fish is commonly found on 
early Christian gems. Тһе anchor, although a frequent motif on 
pagan gems, does not appear to have been used by Christians 
without additional symbols, usually flanked on either side by a 
fish. Although the dove was a popular symbol in early Christian 
art, the image is rare on gems before the later fourth century 
and only common on a group of garnets datable to the late fifth 
century.*! The ship was a type occasionally used for Christian 
gems and rings but only rarely. Both the lyre and the fisherman 
appear to be entirely unattested on Christian gems. Rather, the 
fish-and-anchor device, the Good Shepherd, and the chi-rho 
monogram were the favourite motifs in the third century. 

А question for which there is little evidence for resolution 
is whether the first Christian gems engravers (presumably in 
the third century and surely by the fourth) produced gems 
engraved with traditional images for pagan clients as well. Al- 
though early Christian fathers would surely have disapproved 
of such a prospect,” the necessities of business may have pre- 
vailed. Talmudic sources suggest that Jewish artisans were 
given dispensation to make objects for pagans, even to adorn 
idols.” A related problem of attribution concerns the activities 
of pagan gem engravers, who must have continued to prac- 
tice their trade in the fourth century or even later. Although 
it seems likely that gems with pagan devices were produced in 
the fourth century, very few have been identified. Ihe greatest 
failure of this study is its inability to recognize pagan gems of 
the late antique period, assuming they did exist. 


29 Assuggested by Finney, Invisible God, 114—5; Josef Engemann, "Christiani- 
zation of Late Antique Art’, in 17th International Byzantine Congress, 
Washington, 1986. Major Papers (New York, 1986), 89-92, notes that 
during the fourth and fifth centuries workshops which produced 
sarcophagi, gold glass, ivories, mosaics, and paintings often did so for 
pagan, Christian, and Jewish clients. 

30 See Chapter Five, pp. 53-54. 

31 See Chapter Eight. 

32 Tertullian, De idololatria 8, advises craftsmen not to work on pagan 
temples; see also Finney, Invisible God, 113-4. 

33 See Chapter Sixteen, р. 159. 











Chapter Two: Portraits 


Portraits of the emperor and members of the imperial fam- 
ily, as well as of other, unidentified individuals, are often found 
on gems of the Roman Imperial period. Since these exam- 
ples are usually closely datable either on historical or stylistic 
grounds, the gems are especially helpful in determining when 
engraving styles and particular shapes and materials were cur- 
rent. For example, a portrait of the emperor Domitian engraved 
on a nicolo gem of F4 shape? demonstrates that this distinctive 
material and shape, popular even in the Constantinian period, 
was being used by the end of the first century. Many red jaspers 
of F1 shape were engraved with portraits during the second 
century but far fewer before or after. 

А flourishing of gems with imperial portraits took place 
during the Severan period beginning with the accession of 
Septimius Severus in 193 AD. A broad range of intaglios and 
cameos appeared, many examples of which expressed dynas- 
tic aspirations, showing the Emperor Septimius Severus with 
his sons Caracalla and Geta and sometimes the Empress Julia 
Domna. The more remarkable examples, no doubt created for 
the imperial court, were unusually large or cut in especially 
precious materials, such as a fine, 16 cm. cameo glorifying Ju- 
lia Domna as Victory; a sardonyx cameo with the busts of the 
imperial family;* portraits of Julia Domna, Caracalla and his 
wife Plautilla cut in the rare stone aquamarine; a large ame- 
thyst portrait of Caracalla altered in medieval Byzantium and 
labeled as Saint Peter;$ and another bust of Caracalla engraved 
in sapphire.’ 

In addition to these grander gems and cameos, many small- 
er and less fine stones survive, and it is particularly the more 
ordinary stones that represent the various shapes and materi- 
als current in the early third century AD. Jasper, both red and 
green, was an especially popular material and was usually cut 
into shapes with flat faces (F1, F2 or F3) Two red jasper gems, 


Unfortunately, no full study of portraits on gems has yet been undertaken. 

Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 8289. 

Kassel, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen; Megow, Катеей, 270-1, no. B52, 

Babelon, Camées, 156, по. 300; Megow, Kameen, 239-40, no. A43; see 

also the sardonyx intaglio with busts of Septimius Severus and Caracalla 

in Paris, Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 579; and the cornelian intaglios with 
the busts of Severus, Caracalla and Geta in Saint Petersburg and New 

York: Neverov, Antique Intaglios, no. 139; and Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 

577. There are many others; see Zazoff, AG, 327; and Maria Elisa Micheli, 

"Cammei con Settimio Severo, Caracalla e Geta; Studi miscellanei 29 

(1996), 207-13. 

5 Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 580 (New York, formerly Marlborough 
collection); Vienna, vol. 3, no. 1728; and Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 
inv. 42.1109; Zwierlein-Diehl, Würzburg, vol. 1, no. 785. 

6 Les pierres gravées, 33-34, no. 2101, pl. 9. 

7 Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 42.1061, formerly in the Chesterfield, 
Bessborough, and Marlborough collections; Zwierlein-Diehl, Würzburg, 
vol. 1, no. 784; eadem, " Wiederentdeckte Originale von Würzburger Glas- 
pasten’, Archäologischer Anzeiger 1995, 563. 

8 See, for example, 2агой; AG, 310, n. 19, a green jasper from а tomb at 
Jambol, Bulgaria; and the red jasper, F1, Guilhou, no. 104, and Guilhou 
Sale (1937), lot 315. 

9. Hague, no. 732, where Geta is incorrectly described as a female; for a 
similar gem in red jasper, Fl, see Richter, Engraved Gems, по. 576 (Paris); 
and Budapest, no. 199 (said to be from Komitat Hunyad in Siebenbürgen, 
Romania). 

10 See Adrian B. Marsden, "Imperial Portrait Gems, Medallions and Mounted 

Coins: Changes in Imperial donativa in the 3rd century АР”, in Martin 
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опе in Leiden and the other in Budapest, both of which are 
of distinctive octagonal F3 shape, depict Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla and Geta? The Leiden example is somewhat crudely 
engraved with their busts, while the Budapest gem depicts the 
three figures in military garb standing by flaming altars. Cara- 
calla is shown laureate, indicating that he has been raised to 
the rank of Augustus, but Geta is not; the gem is thus datable 
to the years 198-209 AD. Cornelian intaglios of F2-3 shape 
(sometimes cut octagonally), green and red jaspers of F1 and 
F2 shape, and octagonal red jasper of F3 shape, all datable to 
the Severan period, confirm that these shapes and materials, 
engraved with a wide range of iconographical types, are indeed 
typical of the early third century (see further Chapter Three). 
А significant indication of the decline of gem engraving is 
that very few gems bear portraits datable to the years after the 
Severan period.'? There is one cameo with the busts of Mac- 
rinus and Diadumenian (217-218 AD).' A few good quality 
nicolo intagli survive which depict Elagabalus (218-222 AD) 
and Severus Alexander (222-235 AD)," as well as some por- 
traits іп сатео.! A fine amethyst is engraved with the bust of 
a late Severan empress, perhaps Orbiana, the wife of Severus 
Alexander." Maximinus I (235 AD) appears on a cornelian in 
Vienna, and his son Maximus on a topaz in Boston.' A large 
"dynastic" cornelian intaglio engraved with the busts of Bal- 
binus, Pupienus and the young Gordian III as Caesar, datable 
to the year 238 AD, is in Saint Petersburg," as is another fine 
nicolo of Gordian III as Augustus (238-244 AD). One further 
portrait of Gordian III as emperor was engraved on the back of 
a reused, earlier gem found in Poland.” A cornelian in a private 
collection (see pl. 137, fig. 1) shows the family of Philip I, with 
his wife Otacilia Severa and young son Philip II before his pro- 
motion to Augustus (thus datable to the years 244—247 AD) in 
a composition following Severan models.? Philip I and Philip 


Henig and Dimitris Plantzos, eds., Classicism to Neo-classicism. Essays 
dedicated to Gertrud Seidmann (Oxford, 1999), 89-103, which includes а 
list of gems and cameos, not all of which are certainly ancient. 

11 Megow, Kameen, 247, no. A163, in Bonn. 

12 Zazoff, AG, 327-8; AGDS Berlin, nos. 541-2, a cornelian and a nicolo 
in a fine silver ring; another nicolo, BMC Engraved Gems, no. 2027; and 
Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 585, a crudely cut cornelian in Athens. 

13 Megow, Kameen, 247-9, А164-9; Jeffrey Spier, A Catalogue of the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Collection of Gems (Lisbon, 2001), 69, no. 41; and a chalcedony 
head carved in the round, in Saint Petersburg, Neverov, Antique Cameos, 
no. 91. 

14 Southesk, 113, no. J6. 

15 Vienna, vol. 3, по. 1730. 

16 Cornelius C. Vermeule, "A Collection of Greek and Roman Gems; Museum 
of Fine Arts Bulletin 61, no. 323 (1963), 16, fig. 16; inv. 62.1158. 

17 See O. Ya. Neverov, “The Semantics and Function of Some Large Portrait 
Gems of the Late Empire", SoobErmit 35 (1972), 46-50 and 90 (Russian 
with English summary). I have doubts about the authenticity of another 
example in Munich, AGD Munich, vol. 3, no. 2459, as well as the lost gem, 
Furtwängler, AG, pl. 48, 30; Zwierlein-Diehl, Würzburg, no. 919 (who 
suggests a seventeenth century date). 

18 Neverov, Antique Intaglios, no. 141. 

19 Jerzy Kolendo, "Lintaille antique découverte au chäteau medieval de 
Miedzyrzecz (Pologne). Contribution aux études sur le portrait imperial 
dans la glyptique, Archaeologia Polona 14 (1973), 359-67; the obverse 
depicts Nike crowning Tyche, cut probably in the first century AD. 

20. Private collection; the gem is F8, the back only slightly convex, 17.6 x 14.0 
x 5.5. 
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_ Ib this time laureate as Augustus (247-249 AD), are the likely 


‘subjects on a crudely carved red jasper (F1) in Cologne; and a 
‘cameo in Munich may depict Philip II as emperor.” A portrait 
of Trajan Decius (249-251 AD) is engraved in fine style on a 
cornelian in Eondon.? А red jasper of octagonal ЕЗ shape de- 
picts the heads of Valerian I, Gallienus and Salonina (253-260 
АР)?! Another red jasper, also in the British Museum, proba- 
bly shows Aurelian and Severina (270-275 AD).? This brief list 
includes most of the known examples of imperial portraiture 
of this period. Many other gems bearing imperial portraits of 
this date and later are of doubtful authenticity.” 


Christian portraits, third century: 


1. Vienna, Kunsthisorisches Museum, inv. IX A 38; a gift to 
Franz I from Pope Pius VII, 1821. Banded agate, F2, 31 x 24.5. 
Busts of a тап, woman and child; EYTYXI IIANXAPI META 
THC KYPIAC BACIAICCHC KAI IIAYAINAC, "good luck to 
Pancharios with the lady Basilissa and Paulina"; between the 
heads, “ОН, “life”; below, IC ӨЕ-ОС, "(there is) one God”. 
Published: Cades, IV C 617; Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions, no. 180; Furt- 
wängler, AG, vol. 2, 231, no. 32, and 314, pl. 48, 32; Peterson, Еіс Өєдс, 
85-86, no. 12; Noll, Vom Altertum zum Mittelalter, 45 no. B70, fig. 
29; Zazoff, AG, 376, pl. 124, 2; Vienna, vol. 3, no. 1733 (dating the gem 
to the middle of the third quarter of the third century and suggesting 
that all the inscriptions are contemporary with the portraits). 


2. Athens, Numismatic Museum; Karapanos collection. Light 
blue chalcedony, A2, 16.0 x 11.1 x 6.1. Bearded male bust; 
around, IHCOY XPICTOY (positive). 

Published: Svoronos, "Karapanos; no. 382. 


3. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv.1334; from the collection 
of the Marquis de Fortin d'Urban (1834); said to be from "Asia" 
(probably Asia Minor or Syria). White chalcedony stamp seal, 
unevenly shaped, pierced horizontally (a recut older seal?); c. 
22 x 21. Unbearded bust right; fish below; around: XPICTOY 
(negative). 

Published: R. Rochette, Discours sur lorigine, le développement et le 
caractère des types imitatifs qui constituent l'art du christianisme (Par- 
is, 1832), 21 and frontispiece; idem, Tableau des catacombes (Paris, 
1853), frontispiece; Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 1334; Perret, Cata- 
combes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 47; vol. 6, 114-5; Babington, "Gems; 721; СТС 
IV, no. 9092; Garrucci, Storia, 120, no. 34, pl. 478; Babelon, Guide, по. 
1400e; Les pierres gravées, 41-42; Leclercq, "Gemmes; no. 216, fig. 
5093; Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 385, fig. 299; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 
4, pl. 144, 8; and vol. 5, 280-1; Wentzel, “Mittelalterliche Gemmen’, 
93, fig. 73 (as medieval). 


One ofthe most remarkable portrait gems of the mid-third 
century is the very large (31mm) and finely engraved banded 


21 Köln, no. 389, where the sitters are identified as Maximinus I and Maximus 
(235-238 AD), which is, however, unlikely, since Maximus was never 
elevated to the rank of Augustus and should not be depicted laureate. 

22 AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 2815; the individual could be Caracalla or Geta, 

however. 

BMC Engraved Gems, no. 2028; Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 588. 

BMC Engraved Gems, no. 2017, there described as Marcus Aurelius, 

Faustina, and Commodus; the style, however, is clearly later, and the 

woman wears a stephane. For the scheme, cf. medallions of Philip I, Philip 

If, and Otacilia Severa (244-249 AD), Е Gnecchi, J medaglioni romani, 

yol. 2 (Milan, 1912), 97-99, pl. 108, 10, and 109, 1-8. 
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agate in Vienna (1), which depicts the busts of a family un- 
known from historical sources but labelled as Pancharios, his 
wife Basilissa and young daughter Paulina. The Greek inscrip- 
tion wishes "good luck" (EYTYXI), a common formula of the 
third century often seen on cameos;" and "life" (ZOH) to the 
named family. Also inscribed is the acclamation "(there is) one 
God" ([Е ІС ӨЕОС), perhaps denoting a Christian origin.** The 
gem dates to the mid-third century. 

One other gem with an explicitly Christian owner can be 
dated to the third century (2). It is a small chalcedony stone 
in Athens bearing the portrait of a bearded man, stylistically 
best placed in the last quarter of the third century, with the in- 
scription IHCOY XPICTOY. The portrait is surely of a private 
individual and not meant to depict Jesus. The inscription, in 
the genitive, refers to the owner as a Christian, perhaps as a 
"(servant) of Jesus Christ" (cf. 111). 

A more puzzling, though certainly ancient, gem in Paris (3) 
is of entirely unconventional shape, a pierced chalcedony stone, 
which may best be explained as a much older, Near Eastern 
stamp seal reused in late antique times. The head, crudely en- 
graved, may again depict the owner, and the inscription, XPIC- 
TOY, and the symbol of the fish indicate that he was a Chris- 
tian. The inscription and its letter forms suggest a late third or 
early fourth century date.” 


Imperial portraits of the Constantinian period: 


4. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. misc. 30931; from the collect- 
ion of Ph. Lederer, Berlin (1924). Amethyst, C2, 37.1 x 27.7 x 
14.8. Bust of Constantine or Constantius II wearing a jeweled 
diadem. 

Published: Delbrueck, Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 153, pl. 74, 3 (iden- 
tified as Constantius II); Alföldi, Die constantinische Goldprägung, 
129, pl. 36, 300; Calza, Iconografia romana, 306-7, по. 213 (Con- 
stantius II); J.D. Breckenridge, in Age of Spirituality, 24, no. 17 (as 
Constantius II); idem, “Three Portrait Gems’, 9-12; AGDS Berlin, no. 
545 (as Constantine I); Spátantike und frühes Christentum, 430-2, 
no. 43; Zazoff, AG, 328, 343, pl. 100, 3; Ambrogio e Agostino, 440-1, 
no. 337 (Elisabetta Gagetti). 


5. London, British Museum, inv. GR 1907,5-14,1; from the 
Carlisle collection. Amethyst, c. 34 x 27. Draped and cuirassed 
bust of Constantine or Constantius II wearing a jeweled dia- 
dem. 

Published: E.H. Marshall, "Some Recent Acquisitions of the British 
Museum; /15 29 (1909), 166-7, fig. 21 (as Constantius II?); BMC En- 
graved Gems, no. 2032; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 153-4, 
pl. 74, 2; Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 605; Alföldi, Die constantinische 
Goldprägung, 129, pl. 36, 299; Calza, Iconografia romana, 308-9, по. 
216; J.D. Breckenridge, in Age of Spirituality, 24 (as Constantine I); 
idem, “Three Portrait Gems’, 9-12; Spätantike und frühes Christen- 
tum, 430-2, no. 44. 


25 BMC Engraved Gems, no. 2031, and Richter, Engraved Gems, по. 592, both 
suggesting portraits of Carinus and Magnia Urbica (282-283 AD); the 
portraits are, however, very similar to those found on coins of Aurelian. 

26 Richter, Engraved Gems, nos. 589-591, 593, and 595 are of doubtful 
attribution or authenticity; the nicolo portrait of a man in New York, 
Richter, New York, no. 499, is said to be of Gallienic date (253-268 AD), 
but is more likely to be earlier. 

27 See Chapter Fourteen, p. 135, n. 57, and 735. 

28 See Chapter Seven, 474-476. 

29. "Ihe use of the name XPICTOY (in the genitive) is found on many other 
early Christian gems of the third century, for which see Chapter Three. 
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6. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 42.1008; from the col- 
lections of Henry Walters and Joseph Brummer. Sapphire; 
length, 17. Draped bust of Constantine wearing a diadem. 
Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 115, no. 566; K. Kraft, 
JNG 6 (1955), 177, no. 84; М.С. Ross, "Two Gem Carvings of the IV 
Century A.D‘, AJA 61 (1957), 173-4. 


7. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 01.7543; from the collec- 
tions of E.P. Warren (purchased 1901); and Alfred Morrison. 
Sapphire; length, 15. Draped and cuirassed bust of Constantius 
II(?) wearing a diadem. 

Published: Catalogue...Alfred Morrison, Esq., Christie, Manson & 
Woods, June 29, 1898, lot 205 (purchased by W.T. Ready for £30); Del- 
brueck, Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 154, pl. 74, 4 (as Constantius II, c. 
350); Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 115, no. 565; Calza, Ісопо- 
grafia romana, 308, no. 215; Romans and Barbarians, 113, no. 120. 


8. New York, Cloisters Collection, inv. 1988.15; purchased 
from Michael Ward. Sapphire set in a gold Ottonian brooch. 
Bare headed male bust. 

Published: Hiltrud Westermann-Angerhausen, "Eine unbekannte Fi- 
bel aus dem ottonischen Kaiserinnenschmuck?”, Mainzer Zeitschrift 
70 (1975), 67-71; eadem, "Ottonischer Fibelschmuck, neue Funde 
und Überlegungen; Jewellery Studies 1 (1983-4), 27, figs. 14-15, and 
35, no. 6. 


9. Leipzig, Stadtbibliothek; formerly in Rome before 1700. Am- 
ethyst; length, c. 20. Diademed bust of a Constantinian emper- 
or (Constantius II?). 

Published: Michelangelo Causeo (de la Chausse), Le детте antiche 
figurate (Rome, 1700), 13, pl. 41; Furtwängler, AG, vol. 2, 231; pl. 48, 
35; vol. 3, 361, 364; Delbrueck, Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 154, pl. 74, 5 
(as Constantius II, c.350); Calza, Iconografia romana, 307-8, no. 214. 


10. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2107. Rock crystal, back 
flat, face convex, c. 25 x 21; in a sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury gold mount inscribed GN. POMPEIVS MAGNVS. Bust of 
either Julian as Caesar or Constantius Gallus. 

Published: Mariette, Traité, vol. 2, 82; Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 
2107; Salomon Reinach, Pierres gravées (Paris, 1895), 108, pl. 104, no. 
82; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserportráts, 158, pl. 75, 1 (as Constan- 
tius Gallus); A. Alföldi, “Some Portraits of Julianus Apostata’, AJA 66 
(1962), 403-5, pl.118, fig.4 a-b; Richter, Engraved Gems, no.608 (as 
Constantius Gallus); Calza Jconografia romana, 356-7 and 388, nos. 
250 and 274. 


11.Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; from the collection of the 
Duc de Luynes (1862), no. 161. Agate; 16 x 14. Diademed and 
draped bust of Julian, bearded. 

Published: Cades, vol. 41, IV.C.646; Les pierre gravées, 144, no.161; 
Richter, Engraved Gems, no.610; Calza, Iconografia romana, 384-5, 
no. 270. 


12. Once Milan, Trivulzio collection; previously Florence, with 
Marchese Alessandro Rinuccini, and Augsburg, with Justin 
Hartesheim. Sapphire (53 carats according to Kóhler). Con- 
stantius II stands holding a spear and confronting a boar; the 
personification of Caesarea, holding a cornucopia, reclines be- 
low. Above, CONSTANTIVS AVG; below, KECAPIA КАППА- 
AOKIA; the boar is named ЗІФІАС, Xiphias. 





30 Mango, Sources and Documents, 15; Codex Theod. XIII, 4, 2. 


Published: Marquard Freher, Sapphirus Constantii Imp. Aug. ex- 
posita a M. Frehero (1602); Joachim von Sandrart, Der Teutschen 
Akademie der Bau, Bild, und Mahleren Kunste, vol.2, 2 (Nuremberg, 
1679), 84-85 (who reports that Justin Hartesheim sold the gem to the 
Prince of Florence for 4000 cronen); Charles Du Fresne (Du Cange), 
De Imperatorum Constantinopolitanorum (Rome, 1755), frontispiece, 
90, 157, 165 (same as frontispiece), pl. II; Domenico Augusto Bracci, 
Memorie degli antichi incisori, vol. 2 (Florence, 1786), preface, vi-vii, 
pl. 19, 3; Mariette, Traité, vol. 1, 341 and 459; H.E. Köhler, Gesammelte 
Schriften, vol. 3 (Saint Petersburg, 1851), 64—65, and 263, n. 223 (with 
further literature); Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie, vol. 2, 3, 238h; 
Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 364-5, fig. 198; СТС IV, no. 7287; Osborne, 
Engraved Gems, 293; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 152-3, 
pl. 74,1, fig.49 ("c.350"); Calza, Iconografia romana, 309-10, по. 217. 
The gem was also known to Peiresc; see the letter to Lelio Pasqualini 
(1602) published by Jaffé, "Aspects of gem collecting’, 116; and Gas- 
sendi, Mirrour, 34; idem, Vita, 20. 


13. Private collection; formerly Zurich market, 1980. Nicolo, 
F4, 15.5 x 12.2 x 4.0. Diademed bust of a Constantinian prince. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 10 (1980), lot 765. 


14. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Nicolo, F4, 
13.2 x 11.0 x 3.3. Discoloured white and gray. Diademed head 
of a Constantinian prince. 

Unpublished. 


15. Jambol, Bulgaria, Historical District Museum of the City of 
Jambol. Nicolo (probably F4) in a gold ring; c. 14 x 10; gr.diam. 
of ring c.30. Bust of a Constantinian prince. The style is crude. 
Published: A. Dimitrova, Izvestiya na arkheologicheskiya Institut 
(=Bulletin de l'Institut dArcheologie) 33 (1972), 239-43 (resumé, 243); 
Zazoff, AG, 343, n. 297, pl. 111, 8. 


А resurgence of gem engraving, primarily imperial por- 
traits, occurred during the reign of Constantine the Great and 
his sons and successors, perhaps reflecting Constantine's de- 
sire to revive the many skilled arts which were then in a state of 
decline. Constantine's edict of 337 AD exempted practitioners 
of specialized arts from public service "on condition that they 
devote their time to learning their crafts..and to train their 
sons*? The artisans listed іп the decree includes gold and silver 
smiths, painters, sculptors, mosaicists, glass makers, and ivory 
workers, and although not specifically cited, gem and cameo 
cutters were likely encouraged as well. 

А number of exceptionally fine works from the Constantin- 
ian period survive. Most unusual are two very large (nearly 40 
mm) amethyst intaglios (4—5) with the busts of Constantine, or 
perhaps Constantius II, both of extraordinarily fine quality. Also 
of fine quality are small intaglios in amethyst as well as others in 
the precious and difficult to cut material sapphire (6—9). A sap- 
phire engraved with the chi-rho monogram is also of this period 
(140). 

A large sapphire, first published in 1602, elaborately depicts 
Constantius II (ruled 337-361 AD) hunting a boar (12). The 
emperor, accompanied by a terrified companion, is labeled in 
Latin Constantius Aug(ustus). He stands his ground, leveling 
a spear at his adversary, a huge boar, who is given a name in 
Greek, Xiphias ("Sword"). The hunt takes place among trees, 









the location is specifically identified by the reclining female 


figure holding a cornucopia, labeled KECAPIA КАППОАОКТА, 
- the personification of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the site of an 


imperial palace with gardens. This unique work surely derives 
from another imperial prototype (a painting, mosaic, or perhaps 
a silver plate) and must have been made for the imperial court. 

The latest of the fine Constantinian imperial works is the 
large rock crystal portrait in Paris (10), most likely depicting 

the young Julian as Caesar (355-360 AD), or alternatively his 
half-brother Constantius Gallus (Caesar from 351-354 AD). 
A good quality portrait of the bearded Emperor Julian wear- 
ing a diadem, comparable to portraits found on his coins but 
of finer style, appears оп a sardonyx gem, also in Paris (11). 
A remarkable, large chalcedony bust carved in the round also 
appears to represent Julian (716) and is the latest surviving ex- 
ample of such miniature busts, which, were employed through- 
out the Roman imperial period. 

Some nicolo gems depicting Constantine or Constantinian 
princes are of lesser quality. The bust of a Constantinian prince 
as Caesar, wearing a plain diadem, appears on one example 
(13). The summary style makes the identification difficult, and 
Constantine II (Caesar 317-337 AD), Constans (333-337 AD), 
and Constantius II (324-337 AD) are all possibilities. A similar 
problem of identification occurs on a nicolo (14) with a young 
Constantinian prince as Augustus, wearing a jeweled diadem, 
and on another nicolo set in a gold ring found in a grave in Bul- 
garia, on which the prince is bare headed (15). An impression 
of a later Constantinian prince is preserved on a Sasanian seal- 
ing (see pl. 137, fig. 2),? and judging from the shape, it too was 
likely made from a nicolo stone set in a ring. Such items were 
probably given as imperial gifts to military officers and foreign 
dignitaries.” 

The identification of large imperial cameos dating from 
the Constantinian period is a matter of some controversy (see 
Chapter Fourteen), but it is likely that several cameos do be- 
long to these years, including a portrait perhaps depicting the 
young Constantius II and his bride (717). 


Other fourth century portraits: 


16. Athens, Numismatic Museum; Karapanos collection. Nico- 
lo, F4, 13.9 x 11.7 x 3.8. Male bust. 
Published: Svoronos, "Karapanos; no. 416. 


17. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. Ж-4937 (since the 
eighteenth century). Nicolo, F4, 14.6 x 11.0 x 4.0. Male bust, P- 
E-RE (positive). 

Unpublished. 


18. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. Ж-4933; from the 
collection of P. Ksantopoulos, Odessa, 1891. Brown cornelian, 
F2-3, 12.4 x 9.8 x 4.4. Male bust, ПОЛЕМОМОС (positive). 
Unpublished: 


31 It was in Caesarea that Constantius II received word of Julian's revolt in 
360 AD; Ammianus Marcellinus 20.9.1. 

32 Another gem engraved in a crude style with a portrait of Julian as emperor 
isin Paris, purchased in 1901, but its authenticity is uncertain; E. Babelon, 
Revue Numismatique 1903, 154-5; Les pierre gravées, 34, M.4770, pl. 
9; Calza, Icongrafia romana, 387, no. 273 (as false); it was regarded as 
genuine by Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 159, pl. 75, 2, who cites 
other forgeries. 
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19.Athens, Numismatic Museum; Karapanos collection. 
Brown chalcedony, E8 (bottom slightly convex), 16.8 x 14.4 x 
3.9. Male bust, OEOTE-KNOY (positive). 

Published: Svoronos, “Karapanos’, no. 380. 


20. London market, 1995; said to be from Asia Minor. Gray, 
mottled stone (serpentine?), F2, 14.4 x 12.5 x 3.3. Draped bust 
of a young, bearded man; around, CICIN-NOY (positive). 
Unpublished. 


21.Stuttgart, Württembergisches Landesmuseum, inv. KK 
1005; from the collection of the Dukes of Württemberg. Band- 
ed agate, E2, c. 39 x 31. Draped bust of a woman; around, BAS- 
ILIA (negative). 

Published: Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 174-5, pl. 75, 3; 
Hans Wentzel, "Die mittelalterlichen Gemmen in der Stuttgarter Kunst- 
kammer”, Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst 6 (1955), 34, no. 
9, fig. 10 (as perhaps Sicilian of Norman date); Calza, Iconografia ro- 
mana, 260-1, no. 175; Werner Fleischhauer, Die Geschichte der Kunst- 
kammer der Herzóge von Württemberg in Stuttgart (Stuttgart, 1976), 
112 (who locates the gem in an inventory of shortly after 1662). 


22.Опсе Harari collection. Rock crystal, convex, c.10 x 9. 
Draped bust of a young man. 
Published: Boardman and Scarisbrick, Harari, 41, no. 85. 


23. London, British Museum, inv. M&LA 56,4-25,26. From 
the Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Amethyst, both 
sides convex, c.13.5 x 13 x 6; in a modern ring. Draped bust of a 
young man, around, VIVAS IN DEO (negative). 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 16; vol. 6, 113; BMC Ear- 
ly Christian, 3, no. 15, pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 69, no. 514, pl. 18; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 849, no. 229; fig. 5102; Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 
385, fig. 300. 


24. Private collection. Rock crystal, convex (B1?) in fragmen- 
tary gold ring with box- bezel; the bezel is oval with beaded 
wire around the top edge and three pellets at each end which 
join with the hoop (now missing); in bezel, 16.0 x 11.4 x 6.8. 
Draped bust of an unbearded man. 

Unpublished. 


25. Private collection, said to be from Iran. Transparent quartz 
crystal with black, star-shaped inclusions, B3, 14.0 x 11.3 x 3.8; 
chips from edge. Busts of an unbearded man and woman facing 
each other; around, МАТРОМ (chi-rho) А IIPO[..] ANOY (posi- 
tive), Matrona, and the second name is probably Probianos. 
Unpublished. 


26.Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. Ж-1786 (since the 
nineteenth century). Nicolo, c.15 x 11. Male and female busts, 
staurogram between. 

Published: Neverov, Antique Intaglios, no. 145. 


33 Private collection, c. 28 x 26.5. 

34 See the passage in Constantine Porphyrogenitos, De Administrando 
Imperio, citing seal rings bearing the portraits of the emperor presented as 
imperial gifts to the people of Cherson during the Constantinian period; 
the passage is cited by Marvin C. Ross, “Two Gem Carvings of the IV 
Century A.D; AJA 61 (1957), 174. 
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27.London, British Museum, inv. M&LA 71,1-21,13. Blue 
chalcedony, slightly discoloured white, flat top, c.14 x 13.5; in 
a modern ring. Draped bust of an unbearded man; two stars; 
DEVS AIV- IADL[?]E/NN. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 3, no. 16, pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 
69, no. 515, pl. 18; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 850, no. 230, fig. 5103. 


Stylistically related gems depict unidentified individuals, seem- 
ingly not of the imperial family. Several nicolo gems (16-17) 
resemble the Constantinian examples, and finer gems in rock 
crystal and amethyst also survive. A number of these portrait 
gems admit Christian symbols or inscriptions, such as the ame- 
thyst depicting the bust of a young man with the familiar Chris- 
tian inscription VIVAS IN DEO, "Live in God" (23), a quartz 
gem with the portraits of a young couple inscribed with their 
names, Matrona and Probianos, along with the chi-rho mono- 
gram (25), and a nicolo portrait of another couple bearing the 
Christian monogram composed of a cross and rho, stylistically 
slightly later in date, probably late in the fourth century (26). 

Other gems continue the tradition of the Constantinian 
portraits in a more stylized manner. These include portraits 
of young men in rock crystal (22 and 24) and chalcedony, one 
with an unclear Latin inscription (27) and the other naming the 
owner in Greek as Theoteknos (19).5 A somewhat similar gem 
in cornelian, which labels the owner as Polemon (18), recalls 
the style of two other unusual gems with Christian iconogra- 
phy (437 and 454). Although engraved in a somewhat linear 
style, the woman labeled Basilia on a very large gem in Stutt- 
gart (21) wears an elaborate hairstyle typical of the Constantin- 
ian period, like that worn by the Empress Helena. Delbrueck 
dates the gem c.330 AD and speculates that the sitter may be 
Basilina, the mother of the future emperor Julian, but the name 
Basilia was a common one. 


Fourth century depictions of Roma 
and Constantinople: 


28. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2071. Nicolo, 62 x 43.5 
x 5.2. Roma enthroned, holding a Nike on a globe and a long 
spear; a shield is at her side. 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 2071; Delbrueck, Spätantike 
Kaiserportráts, 238, fig. 80; J.M.C. Toynbee, “Кота and Constantino- 
polis in Late Antique Art from 365 to Justin II’, in Studies Presented 
to David Moore Robinson, vol. 2 (St. Louis, 1953), 271, pl. 65c (as fifth 
century); Vermeule, The Goddess Roma, 81, pl. 8, 1 (as c. 330); Richter, 
Engraved Gems, no. 110; Zwierlein-Diehl, "Constantinopolis et Roma; 
92, fig. 15. 


29. Cologne Cathedral, set in the Dreikónigenschrein. Nicolo, 
14 x 12 x 3. Helmeted bust of Roma. 

Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, "Constantinopolis et Кота, 93—94, fig. 
17; eadem, Dreikönigenschrein, 332-3, no. 237. 


35 Тһе name Өєбтекуос is well attested іп the late antique period but need not 
be Christian; see Е. Preisigke, Namenbuch (Heidelberg, 1922), 135; R.N. 
Frye, J.F. Gilliam, Н. Ingholt, and С.В. Welles, “Inscriptions from Dura- 
Europos; Yale Classical Studies 14 (1955), 177, no. 131, for the name at 
Dura Europos; and Eusebius, HE 9.2.1, naming a man of Antioch, called a 
“clever cheat": 


30. Once Marquis de Latour-Maubourg (1781-1837), French 
ambassador to Rome, 1831-1837. Nicolo, с. 18 x 13.5. Roma 
seated, holding long spear and Nike on globe; shield at side; 
around, РФМН XPYCOITOAIC. 

Published: Cades (cl. 5, 4); Bolletino dell'Instituto 7 (1839), 110; Zwierlein- 
Diehl, "Constantinopolis et Roma’, 92-93, fig. 16. 


31. Cologne Cathedral, set in the Dreikónigenschrein; acquired 
between 1961 and 1973 for the restoration of the shrine. Plas- 
ma, convex, 12 x 11.9 x 3.4. Constantinople enthroned, hold- 
ing a cornucopia and a sceptre; a prow at her feet. 
Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, "Constantinopolis et Roma’, 86-87, fig. 4 
(as Constantinian); eadem, Dreikönigenschrein, no. 231. 


31bis. Private collection. Cornelian, Еб, 18 x 15 x 5. A near 
duplicate of the previous. 

Published: Claudia Wagner and John Boardman, A Collection of 
Classical and Eastern Intaglios, Rings and Cameos (Oxford, 2003), 
no. 312. 


32.Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, S.S. Lewis collec- 
tion; bought in Smyrna, 1890. Cornelian, F7 (?), c. 21 x 17. 
Constantinople enthroned left, wearing a helmet and holding 
a spear and a Nike on a globe; a shield lies at her side, a prow 
at her feet. 

Published: Middleton, Lewis Collection, 63, B55; Henig, Lewis Collec- 
tion, no. 85 (as fourth century); Zwierlein-Diehl, "Constantinopolis 
et Roma’, 91, fig. 13 (as second half of the fourth century). 


33. Private collection. Garnet, face convex, back flat, 8.8 x 8.6 
x 2.2. Bust of Constantinople wearing a crested and wreathed 
Corinthian helmet. 

Unpublished. 


34. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. FG 7159. Sard, 18 x 13.5. 
Roma and Constantinople enthroned; Roma is helmeted and 
holds a long spear and parazonium; Constantinople holds a 
cornucopia and branch(?); three stars around. 

Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 7159; Vermeule, The God- 
dess Roma, 67 (as mid-fourth century); Zwierlein-Diehl, "Constanti- 
nopolis et Roma; 94, fig. 22. 


Also dating from the Constantinian period and stylistical- 
ly related to some of the portrait gems is a group of intaglios 
depicting the personifications of the cities of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, the latter founded by Constantine in 324 or 325 
and dedicated on 11 Мау 330 AD. Images of both Constan- 
tinople and Rome appear on an extensive series of medallions 
and coins struck throughout the empire, which commemo- 
rate the foundation of the new city, implicitly equating it with: 
the ancient capital Rome.” Both cities continued to appear in 
various forms on imperial coinage well into the Byzantine pe- 
riod. Gems bearing the images of the cities are rare and do not 
form a stylistically coherent group. As the coins demonstrate, 


36 Zwierlein-Diehl, "Constantinopolis et Roma 83-96. Of the gems discussed 
by Zwierlein-Diehl, I have excluded only one, a red jasper in New York, 
which I feel is more likely of third century date; see Zwierlein-Diehl, “Соп- 
stantinopolis et Roma’, 91-92, fig. 14; and Vermeule, The Goddess Roma, 
74. 


37 J.BC. Kent, "Urbs Roma and Constantinopolis medallions at the mint of 


Rome’ in R.A.G. Carson and C.M. Kraay, eds., Scripta Nummaria Romana. 
Essays Presented to Humphrey Sutherland (London, 1978), 105-13. 














a range of poses and with various attributes during the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 

Тһе most remarkable gem of this group is a very large 
(62mm) nicolo in Paris (28) showing the enthroned goddess 
Roma, holding a Victory on a globe, perhaps, as Cornelius 
Vermeule has suggested, a representation of the cult statue in 
Rome restored after the fire of 307 AD by Maxentius. A small 
nicolo in Cologne (29) is engraved with the bust of Roma in a 
similar style, strikingly like that found on the nicolo bust of a 
Constantinian prince (13). Of less distinctive style is another 
nicolo, now lost, showing the seated figure of Roma holding a 
Victory and bearing the remarkable inscription POMH XPY - 
COIIOAIC (30). As Zwierlein-Diehl has noted, Rome is not 
known to have borne the epithet Chrysopolis (“Golden City"), 
and the inscription may rather commemorate Constantine's 
naval victory over Licinius in 324 off the coast of Chrysopolis 
in Bithynia, which lead to the choice of a site nearby for the 
foundation of Constantinople. 

Representations of Constantinople often include a ship's 
prow at the feet of the goddess, alluding to Constantine’s vic- 
tory at sea, and this attribute allows the identification of the 
city on several gems. On a plasma in Cologne Cathedral (31) 
and a nearly identical example іп a private collection (310/5), 
the goddess Constantinople is enthroned over a prow and de- 
picted as Tyche, wearing a modius on her head and holding a 
cornucopia and sceptre. On a cornelian acquired by S.S. Lewis 
in Smyrna (32), Constantinople is again enthroned over a prow, 
but she wears a helmet and holds a spear, a Victory on a globe, 
and a shield at her side. A tiny garnet intaglio (33) shows the 
bust of Constantinople wearing a crested and wreathed Corin- 
thian helmet, as she appears on Constantinian medallions and 
coins of the 330s and 3405. The use of garnet became especially 
popular in the fifth and sixth centuries, but some early exam- 
ples, such as this, occur in the fourth century (see especially 
71). А small cornelian of crude style in Berlin shows both Con- 

stantinople and Roma enthroned (34), a motif which appeared 
on coins already during the reign of Constantius II in the 340s, 
although the attributes of the goddesses are not typical. Roma 
is shown helmeted and holding a spear and parazonium, while 
Constantinople holds a cornucopia and a branch(?) but no oth- 
er identifying attribute. The goddess Constantinople appears 
again on gems at the end of the fifth century in a pose found on 
contemporary coins (see 561—563) and on a gold ring now in 
the British Museum.” 


38 C. Entwistle, in Byzantium, 98, no. 105; Zwierlein-Diehl, "Constantinopolis 
et Roma; 95, fig. 23. 
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Gold and silver disks: 





35. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage. Gold ring; bezel, c. 13 
x 11. Unbearded male bust faces female bust. SEPTIMI ELIA 
VIVATIS. 

Published: O.Ya. Neverov, Gemmy antichnogo mira (Moscow, 1983), 
last plate, no. 7. 


36. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. FG 993; said to be from 
Rome. Bronze ring. Male bust, slightly bearded, faces female 
bust; downward between them, CONCORDIA. 

Published: Furtwangler, Beschreibung, no. 993. 


37. Trier, Rheinische Landesmuseum, inv. G.1232. Silver disk, 
13 x 13 x 2. Busts of a man, woman, and child; two doves hold a 
wreath above. MAXSENTI V/IVAS TVIS. 

Published: W. Chassot von Florencourt, BonnerJb 8 (1846), 102, pl. І, 
II, 2; Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 58, and vol. 6, 113; Wilhelm 
Brambach, Corpus Inscriptionum Rehnarum (Bonn, 1867), no. 813; 
ЕХ. Kraus, Die christlichen Inschriften der Rheinlande, vol. 1 (Freiburg 
i. В., 1890), no. 251; Pelka, Altchristliche Ehedenkmäler, 156, no. 15; 
Henkel, Fingerringe, 55, no. 404, pl. 74, no. 26; CIL XIII, 3, 10024, 240; 
Antje Krug, Römische Gemmen im Rheinischen Landesmuseum Trier 
(Trier, 1995), 65, no. 63. 


38. New York, Metropolitan Museum, inv. 81.6.200. Silver disk; 
diam., 12.2; thickness, 4.5. Busts of a young, unbearded man 
and woman face each other; uncertain Latin inscription above; 
below, ...IVAS (negative). 

Published: Richter, New York, no. 500. 


39. Private collection, said to be from Yugoslavia. Silver disk set 
in an iron ring; only the bezel survives; diam. of disk, c. 11; be- 
zel (as preserved), 14. Bust of awoman wearing a necklace fac- 
ing the bust of an unbearded man; bust of small boy between; 
around, DO-M-VICT-CAEN (negative). 

Unpublished. 


40. London market, 1999; said to be from Hungary. Silver disk, 
11.1 x 10.7 х 1.5. Male bust faces female bust; above, I-chi-rho- 
М, CRESCENTINE APVLE (negative). 

Unpublished. 


41. Split, Archaeological Museum. Silver disk. Busts of man 
and woman facing each other; around, PR-IMVL-EV-IV (nega- 
tive). 

Published: Pelka, Altchristliche Ehedenkmáler, 132, no. 51, pl. 1, 3; CIL 
Ш, 101895; DACL, vol. 10, 2, 1941, no. 117, fig. 7691, s.v. "Mariage" (Н. 
Leclercq). 


42. London, private collection. Silver disk; diam, c. 14. Un- 
bearded male bust, dove on head, faces female bust; chi-rho 
between them. 

Unpublished. 
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43. Private collection; said to be from Hungary. Silver disk; 11.5 
x 11.7 x 3.2. Unbearded male and female busts; dotted border; 
LVCIANE AUGVSTA V. 

Unpublished. 


44. Private collection; formerly Beirut market. Silver disk in a 
gold pendant composed of openwork circular wire with add- 
ed granulation on either side; simple ridged loop with added 
granulation; h. with loop, 35.5; diam. of pendant, 29; diam. of 
disk, 11.0; thickness, 2.9. Bust of woman wearing a hair band 
faces the draped bust of an unbearded man; bust of small child 
between; around, ...ҮФЕ..., Euphemios? (negative). 
Unpublished. 


45. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2170. Silver 
disk; 11.8 x 11.5 x 1.6. Male bust left faces female bust, wear- 
ing necklace and earring, right; cross above; around, ӨВОПОМ- 
TOY (positive). 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 25 (1991), lot 962n. 


46. Zurich market, 1991. Silver disk; 8.8 x 8.7 x 1.4; traces of 
iron on back. Male bust faces female bust; above, ЕҮФНМІОҮ 
(negative). 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 25 (1991), lot 963. 


47. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2102; said to be 
from Beirut. Silver disk; diam, 11.4; thickness, 1.1. 

Draped male bust faces draped bust of a woman wearing her 
hair up in coils, a necklace, and earrings; a cross between them; 
around, E[A]-EYOEP-IO-Y (negative). 

Unpublished. 


48. Split, Archaeological Museum. Man and woman facing fron- 
tally; around: VI-VAS IN- D-EO; between, chi-rho monogram 
(negative). 

Published: Pelka, Altchristliche Ehedenkmäler, 131-2, no. 50, pl. 1, 4; 
CIL ІШ, 10189; DACL, vol. 10, 2, col. 1941-2, no. 116, fig. 7690, s.v. 
"Mariage" (H. Leclercq). 


49. Geneva, George Ortiz collection; formerly Zurich market, 
1989. Silver disk; diam., 11.1; thickness, 2.4. Facing female bust, 
on either side profile heads (male and female? Dioscuri?), sur- 
mounted by stars. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 333. 


50. London market, 1989; previously Guilhou collection. Silver 
ring with engraved bezel; the hoop is a flat band with central 
rib. Draped male bust with short beard; traces of inscription, 
now illegible. 

Published: Guilhou, no. 541 (where De Ricci read “Р, УА1...”); Chris- 
ties, London, Fine Antiquities, 6 June 1989, lot 360. 


51. Private collection; said to be from Yugoslavia. Silver disk, 
groove around edge; diam., 9.7; thickness, 3.8. Bearded head. 
Unpublished. 


52. Private collection; said to be from Tunisia. Oval silver disk 
іп a gold pendant mount; gold foil with attached loop with cen- 
tral ridges. H. (with loop), 22.0 x 15.0 x 4.0; h. of silver disk, 
16.5. Draped bust of unbearded man; around, SPESINIANE 
VIVAS (positive). 

Unpublished. 
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53.USA market, 1998. Silver disk; diam., 11. Bust of young 
man; HERC-VLAN (negative). 

Published: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc., Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia, Auction 46 (June 24, 1998), lot 2086. 


54. London, British Museum, inv. AF202; from the Franks col- 
lection, 1897; said to be from Naples. Silver disk, 12.0 x 11.8 x 
2.6. Young male bust; VI-VAS (negative). 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 10, no. 55. 


55. London, British Museum, inv. AF203 (but apparently miss- 
ing); from the Franks collection, 1897; said to be from Naples. 
Silver disk. Male bust; GVRDA VI. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 10, no. 56. 


56. London, British Museum, inv. AF204 (but apparently miss- 
ing); from the Franks collection, 1897; said to be from Rome. 
Silver oval disk. Male bust; traces of Latin inscription. 
Published: BMC Early Christian, 10, no. 57. 


57. Private collection, said to be from Asia Minor. Silver oval 
disk, 12.1 x 8.8 x 1.5; groove around edge; traces of iron on back; 
corroded. Bust of a young man, seen from behind; around, ...DI 
VIVAS IN DEO (negative). 

Unpublished. 


58. Athens, Numismatic Museum; Karapanos collection. Sil- 
ver disk; diam., 11.4; thickness, 2.0. Male bust, fibula at right 
shoulder; TAY -AENT (negative). 

Published: Svoronos, “Karapanos’, 164, no. 377. 


59. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2103; said to be 
from Spain. Silver disk in fragmentary bronze ring; silver disk, 
c. 9 x 9, slightly convex; length of ring as preserved, 19.2. Two 
busts, the figure on right with hand raised; above, VIVA IN chi- 
rho (positive). 

Unpublished. 


60. London market, 1999, said to be from Spain. Silver disk, the 
engraved head covered with thin gold leaf; 12.8 x 12.6 x 3.3. 
Bust of a woman wearing an elaborate headdress; CORND- 
VLCIS (negative). 

Unpublished. 


61. Private collection, said to be from Yugoslavia with the next 
(62). Iron oval disk; 11.9 x 10.5 x 5.0. Heads of a bearded man 
and a woman face each other; around, IVLIANE REVOCAT 
(negative). 

Unpublished. 


62. Private collection, said to be from Yugoslavia with last (61). 
Iron oval disk; 12.9 x 11.3 x 5.2. Heads of bearded man and a 
woman face each other; around, INNOCENTE ... (negative). 
Unpublished. 


63. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2104; said to be 
from Spain(?). Bronze disk (ring bezel?), 10.0 x 10.2 x 3.2. Bust 
of unbearded male faces female; cross above; linear border. 
Unpublished. 
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64. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 53.12.61. Gold disk; 
diam., 11. Busts of a man, fibula on shoulder, and a woman fac- 
ing each other; long cross between them. 

Published: Ross, DOG, vol. 2, 51, no. 52. 


65. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks; loaned by Mrs. Bliss. Gold 
disk; diam., 12. Similar to last. 
Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 50, no. 51. 


66. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2105. Gold disk; 
diam., 10.5; thickness, 0.6. Similar to last. 
Unpublished. 


67. Private collection. Silver disk, 10.7 x 10.2 x 2.5. Grotesque 
figure, composed of a male head, a hare emerging from snail 
shell; and the forepart of lion; lizard below; dotted border. 
Unpublished. 


68.Private collection, said to be from Hungary. Silver disk; 
diam., 10.5; thickness, 1.7. Grotesque figure, composed of male 
head combined with the head of a ram and a serpent; around: 
lizard, dolphin, eel(?); dotted border. 

Unpublished. 


69. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 92-1899; from 
the Waterton collection; formerly in the collections of Raffaele 
Garrucci and Carlo Bonichi. Silver disk in a modern gold ring; 
diameter, с. 11.5. А lamb and chi-rho within nimbus surmount 
a palm tree-column; two doves and two sheep at the base; 
around, IANVA-RI VIVAS (negative). 

Published: Macarius, Hagioglypta, 22 and 244-5; Babington, "Gems; 
718; Garrucci, Storia, 115, no. 17, pl. 477; DACL vol. 1, part 1, 898, 
fig. 12, s.v. "Agneau" (Н. Leclercq); Victoria and Albert Museum, Late 
Antique and Byzantine Art (London, 1963), pl. 15B. 


Although they are engraved on metal rather than stone, it 
is worth considering an extensive but poorly known group of 
metal seals engraved with portraits datable primarily to the 
Constantinian period (roughly from the early fourth century to 
the 3605), with a few later examples in a different style. These 
seals take the form of flat, circular disks, most in silver, which 
seldom show any sign of attachment but were no doubt once 
mounted in various types of jewellery. Most have been discov- 
ered without their mounts, but at least two examples were set 
in bronze or iron rings (39 and 59), and two are mounted in 
gold pendants (44 and 52). A few stylistically identical exam- 
ples are engraved on the bezels of solid rings (35, 36, and 50), a 
practice that became increasingly common in the fifth century 
(see Appendix One: Engraved Rings). 

Despite the wide range of findsites (including Italy, North 
Africa, the Balkans, and Syria) and the use of both Latin and 
Greek for inscriptions, the style of the majority of the examples 
is remarkably consistent, with a notable similarity to coins of 
the period. The usual device is a pair of profile busts of a young 
man and woman facing each other; sometimes a small bust of 


39 Тһе name Julius Gurdabius is found оп a tombstone in the catacomb of 
Callixtus in Rome; see Ernst Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae 
Veteres, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1925), no. 160. 

40 For the name Crescentinus, see Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 64. 


a child is shown between them. Two unusual examples depict 
frontally facing busts (48-49). Single male portraits are also 
fairly common, and one single female portrait is also known 
(60). One of the earliest examples, showing the head of a 
slightly bearded young man (51), displays stylistic traits of the 
Tetrarchic period, notably in the rectangular shape of the head 
with its high forehead, and should be dated to the early fourth 
century. On most other examples the male figures are draped, 
sometimes wearing a fibula at the shoulder, and are usually un- 
bearded. Ihe women are more elaborately dressed, often wear- 
ing necklaces and earrings, and their hairstyles are typical of 
the mid-fourth century, comparable to portraits appearing on 
coins, sarcophagi, and other monuments of the period. It has 
been suggested that the couple on one example (38) may be 
Constantine and his mother Helena, and although this identifi- 
cation is unlikely, the date is approximately correct. Most other 
portraits appear to date to the middle of the fourth century, 
with some as late as the 360s. 

Personal names, presumably those of the owners who are 
depicted, are often added in Greek or Latin (cut in either posi- 
tive or negative). Sometimes both male and female are named, 
while other times only the male. The names are largely tradi- 
tionally derived and give few clues to the status of the owners. 
Latin names include Septimius and Aelia (35), Lucianus and 
Augusta (43), Maxentius (37), Primulus (41), Herculanius (53), 
and Januarius (69). Apulia’s name (40) suggests her origin in 
southern Italy. Corn(elia) Dulcis is the only woman to appear 
alone (60), the significance of which is unknown. Gurda (55) 
is an unusual name of uncertain origin.? Greek names include 
Euphemios (46), Theopontos (45), Eleutherios (47), and Gaud- 
entios (58). Although the names tell little, at this date probably 
all the owners are Christians. Crescentinus? (40) and Spesini- 
anus (52) are typically Christian names, and some inscriptions 
are explicit in their use of VIVAS, the chi-rho monogram, the 
cross, or doves. In one case the dove sits on the head of the 
male figure (42). 

Other portraits are engraved on gold, silver and bronze rings 
of somewhat different style, which are not listed here. Double 
portraits continued to be employed for rings, some of which 
may have served as marriage rings,“ throughout the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Some of these rings are very fine and thought 
to derive from workshops in Constantinople, while others are 
quite crude. A bronze ring in Berlin (36) said to be from Rome 
is still in purely Constantinian style; it is inscribed CONCOR- 
DIA, which like later rings inscribed in Greek OMONOIA, sig- 
nifies marriage. Closely related to the "marriage" rings of the 
late fourth and early fifth century and stylistically removed 
from the Constantinian series are three nearly identical gold 
disks, none preserving its original setting, depicting a male and 
female couple with a long cross between them (64—66). Two 
examples crudely engraved in iron (61—62) bear busts of male 
and female with personal names and the verb revocat, suggest- 
ing the seals served some official function. 

From the same workshops as the portrait disks are a few 
silver disks with unusual motifs. Fantastic compositions com- 
bining human and animal heads (so-called "grylloi") had a long 


41 See, for example, Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 48-50, no. 50; Gary Vikan, "Art and 
Marriage in Early Byzantium; DOP 44 (1990), 148-9; Finney, "Senicianus' 
Ring; 175-96; and Alicia Walker, "A Reconsideration of Early Byzantine 
Marriage Rings; in Sulochana К. Asirvatham, Corinne Ondine Pache, and 
John Watrous, eds., Between Magic and Religion. Interdisciplinary Studies 
in Ancient Mediterranean Religion and Society (Lanham, 2001), 149-64. 
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history in Greek, Phoenician, Persian, and Roman glyptic arts 
and were especially popular in the Roman imperial period.‘ 
Two late examples are found on silver disks (67-68), which 
combine a male head with that of a lion, a ram, a hare, and a 
serpent. Other late antique examples of mixed human-animal 
compositions are found on a fourth century bronze ring from 
Cologne,” a lead sealing with an uncertain name and a cross 
probably of late fourth century date,“ a sixth century Byzan- 
tine lead sealing,” and on Sasanian seals.“ 

A final silver disk (69) bears a remarkable Christian com- 
position showing Jesus as the Lamb of God (John 1:29), identi- 
fied by the chi-rho monogram, within a nimbus, standing on a 
palm tree-column, at the foot of which are two lambs and two 
doves." The inscription names the owner as Januarius. This ex- 
ample, too, should date to the mid-fourth century. 


Portraits in garnet, late fourth-fifth centuries: 


70. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX 1989; bought 
1887, from Graf Dernin-Borowski; previously in the collection 
of the Russian General Krasinski, Saint Petersburg. Garnet, 
convex, 18.5 x 14.6 x 4.3, some chips. Bust of the Armenian 
Princess Varazadukta, daughter of Chosroes II, wife of Pap; she 
is draped and wears a headdress; around, BACIAICCA OYA- 
PAZAAOYKTA EPMIONHC (negative) ФУХ-Н (positive). 
Published: Vienna, vol. 3, no. 1731 (“с. 330 AD"). 


71. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. A2241. Garnet, 
convex face, back flat, 8.5 x 7.0 x 1.9. Laureate, cuirassed bust 
of an emperor. 

Published: AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 2826. 


72. Zurich market, 1986. Garnet in gold ring; the stone convex, 
c.15.0 x 11.7; the ring is a simple hoop with hemispherical be- 
zel, gr. diam., c.19.5. Bust of an unbearded man, draped and 
with a fibula on his shoulder, enclosed within a wreath sur- 
mounted by a medallion. 

Published: Frank Sternberg, AG, Zurich, Auction 17 (9-10 May 1986), 
lot 344. 


73. Rome, Museo dell'Alto Medioevo, inv. 1329; from Castel 
Trosino necropolis, Grave 16. Garnet, convex, back concave, c. 
19 x 12 x 6.5, set in a Langobardic (sixth-seventh century) gold 
disk fibula. Half-length bust of a bearded man, draped and with 
a fibula at the shoulder; cross above. 

Published: С. Sergi, “La necropoli barbarica di Castel Trosino’, Monu- 
menti antichi 12 (1902), 227, no. 2, pl. 9, 3; Joachim Werner, Die lan- 
gobardischen Fibeln aus Italien (Berlin, 1950), 37, no. C24; Mirella 
Calvini Marini, “Una gemma incisa tardoromana; Bollettino d'Arte 





42 See, for example, Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 113, 288, and 353; Boardman, 
GGER, 322, fig. 13, for an Achaemenid ring; and Vienna, vol. 3, nos. 
2099-2136, for а good assortment of Roman gems. One pagan Roman 
gem has a Christian inscription added at a later date (178). 

43 Henkel, Fingerringe, 91, no. 972. 

44 Private collection; see Appendix Two: Lead Sealings, S16. 


50 (1965), 153-9; Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 611; Milano capitale 
dell'impero romano, 361, no.5c.7f (Giuliana Maria Facchini); Diana Li- 
monta, "Abbigliamento e incontro di culture: fibule con spolia glitici" 
in Gemme dalla corte imperiale alla corte celeste, 28, fig. 2 (colour 
plate); Ambrogio e Agostino, 439, no. 332 (Elisabetta Gagetti). 


74. Private collection, purchased from Münzen und Medaillen 
AG, Basel. Garnet, close to F2, curved sides, back slightly con- 
cave, 11.8 x 8.8 x 2.8. Female bust, draped, wearing a necklace; 
around, beginning with a cross, KAPI- AN (negative). 
Unpublished. 


75. Once de Clercq collection; said to be from Byblos. Probably 
garnet (described as “pate de verre grenat"), convex, с. 14.5 x 
12 x 3.5. Bust of unbearded man, draped and with a fibula on 
his shoulder. 

Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 2903 (as third century). 


76. Private collection. Garnet in a large, hollow, gold ring deco- 
rated with stylized acanthus leaves around the hoop; the gem, 
c. 26 x 22; diam. of ring, 34.1. Frontally facing bust of the Em- 
peror Theodosius II, with slight beard, wearing a jewel-stud- 
ded diadem, the ties of which hang down at the neck; his cloak 
is fastened at his right shoulder with a crossbow fibula with a 
square head set with jewels and three pendant chains; around 
the bust is inscribed, beginning with a cross, DN THEODO- 
SIVS AVG (negative). 

Unpublished. 


77. Cleveland Museum of Art, inv. 47.33. Garnet in gold opus 
interrasile pendant, H.: 33. Bust of a bearded man, draped, 
cross above. 

Published: Handbook: the Cleveland Museum of Art (Cleveland, 1978), 
39. 


78. Private collection; said to be from Lebanon or Syria. Garnet 
(purple), back concave, 13.9 x 11.4 x 4.8, some chips. Bust of an 
unbearded man, fibula on shoulder. 

Unpublished. 


79. Saint Petersburg, Hermitage, Department of Primitive Cul- 
tures, inv. 2109/14; from the Alexeev collection; said to be from 
the Black Sea coast. Garnet in gold ring; the ring is of uncon- 
ventional shape and perhaps modern. Busts of an unbearded 
man, a fibula on his shoulder, facing a woman; cross above. 
Unpublished. 


80. Once London market, 1990; said to be from Beirut. Garnet, 
back concave, c. 11 x 11 x 3. Female bust. 
Unpublished. 


45 Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, по. 1374. 
46 Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 50, по. 5.11. 


47 A cruder version of a lamb and chi-rho monogram, along with the 
inscription VIVAS IN DEO, appears on a fourth century bronze ring: 


Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 81, no. 110. 
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Other portraits, fifth century: 


81. Unknown. Cornelian, slightly convex, 13.8 x 11. Female 
bust wearing a necklace and earrings; behind, CKZ. 

Published: Philipp Daniel Lippert, Dactyliotheca Universalis, vol. 3 
(Leipzig, 1762), 2, 109; Zwierlein-Diehl, Würzburg, vol. 1, no. 804 (as 
last quarter of the fourth century, comparing the portrait to those on 
coins of Aelia Flacilla). 


82. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. “Cornelian’, c.9.5 x 7. Bust of 
an early fifth century empress wearing a diadem. 

Published: Vettori casts, A4; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 233r, no. 9(?) 
("testa di Donna”); ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 49v, по. (2?), as "Helena"; 
Righetti, "Opere di glittica; 292(?). 


There are only a few successors to the rare fourth cen- 
tury portrait gems. The main series, all of garnet, reflects the 
broader shift away from traditional gem shapes and materials. 
Тһе earliest examples of the series are slightly convex garnets 
of unconventional shape, datable to the late fourth and early 
fifth centuries. One of the more unusual gems of this period 
(70) is a garnet engraved with the portrait of a woman, her 
hair wound in coils on top of her head and held by a diadem, 
who is identified by the Greek inscription as the fourth cen- 
tury Armenian Princess Varazadukta, daughter of Chosroes II 
(с.330-339)% and wife of Pap, son of the Katholikos, Yusik. A 
second name on the gem, Hermione (in the genitive), suggests 
the gem was a gift to her from the princess. The use of garnet 
had been popular in the East since the Hellenistic period and 
remained so in the Sasanian Empire until the seventh century. 
Тһе Eastern fashion for garnets, especially Sasanian models, no 
doubt lead to the popularity of the material in Byzantium and 
the West from the fourth century onward. 

А small garnet in Munich (71) depicts a laureate and cui- 
rassed emperor of the late Constantinian period, but the style 
does not allow a certain identification. The size and shape recall 
the tiny bust of Constantinople (33). A finer and larger con- 
vex garnet (72), set in a large gold ring, shows an unbearded 
male bust with a fibula at his shoulder, surrounded by a wreath, 
seemingly a private rather than imperial portrait. The style of 
the portrait belongs to the third quarter of the fourth century. 

Somewhat later in date is a very fine and relatively large 
convex garnet engraved with a half-length bust of a young 
bearded man with an elaborate crossbow fibula at his shoulder 
and a cross above him (73). Although found in the Lombardic 
cemetery at Castle Trosino set in a sixth or seventh century 
disk fibula, the gem is clearly much older. Calvini Marini dates 
the portrait to the late fourth century, comparing it to that of 
the so-called "Flavius Stilicho” on an ivory diptych in Monza.” 
Although the comparison is apt, the identification of the figure 
on the ivory as Stilicho is questionable, and the correct date of 
both the diptych and the gem is more likely to be in the first 
quarter of the fifth century.” 


48 For Chosroes II, see PRLE, vol. 1, 202. 

49 Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 55-56, no. 63. 

50 Kathleen J. Shelton, “The Diptych of the Young Office Holder”, /БАС 25 
(1982), 132-71, who suggests a date for the ivory in the 420s. 

51 Seealso the Gothic portraits, 83-85, the large banded agate, 572, and cf. 
the garnet engraved with the monogram of Theodoric, 523. 

52 For similar “stepped” bezels, see the rings from the late fifth century 
Ratiaria hoard: Giorgetti, "Ratiaria? figs. 2-3 and 6, the last set with an 


Engraved on a small garnet (74) is a bust of a woman named, 
in Greek, Kariana, who wears her hair in the manner of impe- 
rial women of the early part of the fifth century, especially close 
to the style of the empress Aelia Pulcheria (399-453 AD). An- 
other garnet (75), said to have been found at Byblos, shows a 
male portrait, again with a fibula at his shoulder, datable to the 
early fifth century. 

By the late fifth century, the garnets are cut to a distinctive 
shape, with a flat top and curving sides (that is, a convex stone 
with its top ground flat); the back can be either flat or concave. 
А workshop, probably located in Constantinople, produced a 
large number of garnets and sapphires, all of this shape, in the 
late fifth century (for which see Chapter Eight). Portraits from 
this workshop are rare, but several survive. 

А very rare example of a gem bearing a fifth century impe- 
rial portrait is the extraordinary garnet depicting the frontally 
facing bust of the Emperor Theodosius II (401-450 AD) in full 
imperial regalia (76), which is very finely and deeply engraved.*' 
The gem is set in its original gold ring, with a stepped bezel 
and a hoop ornamented with an acanthus leaf pattern.” The- 
odosius, who is slightly bearded, wears a jeweled fibula at his 
shoulder and a jeweled diadem unlike those seen on his coins? 
but very similar to the diadem worn by Justinian on a porphyry 
head іп Venice.* Although there are similarities to the portrait 
of Theodosius I on the silver plate in Madrid, which commem- 
orates the emperor's decennalia in 387-388 AD,” the style of 
the head on the gem is later in date than the fourth century, the 
form of the crown and shape of the fibula differ, and the shape 
of the garnet intaglio links the work closely to the Constanti- 
nopolitan workshop, which can be shown to have been active 
at the end of the fifth century. The gem of Theodosius provides 
the earliest datable example of the shape and is best placed late 
іп the етрегог5 reign, in the second quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury. The large ring must have been an imperial gift to a high 
official or foreign dignitary, in the manner of silver plate and 
ivory diptychs. 

Another fine garnet (77), in Cleveland, is engraved with the 
bust of a bearded male with a cross placed above him and is set 
in a fine, openwork (opus interrasile) gold pendant. Although 
there are some stylistic similarities to the Theodosius gem, 
the work probably was cut somewhat later in the fifth century. 
Also of good quality is a portrait of a young, unbearded man 
with a large fibula on his shoulder, which may be dated c. 500 
AD (78). A gem said to be from the South Russian coast of the 
Black Sea and now in Saint Petersburg depicts a couple with a 
cross placed above them (79). A final small garnet of the same 
shape shows a female head alone in a somewhat cruder style 
(80). 

In addition to the garnet gems, there may be others belong- 
ing to the later fourth and fifth centuries, but examples are very 
rare. Two cornelian gems known in the eighteenth century but 
now lost (81-82) are engraved with portraits of imperial wom- 
en of the late fourth century in a fine style comparable to the 
coinage of the period. Although they both appear plausible and 


engraved garnet (512). For the development of floral hoops on rings, 
including those of the fifth century, see Chapter Five, n. 31. 

53 See especially the unique (at present) gold solidus with the facing bust 
of Theodosius II in consular garb, probably struck early in his reign, 
с. 416-418 AD; Numismatica Genevensis SA, Geneva, Auction 2 (18 
November 2002), lot 142. 

54 J.D. Breckenridge, in Age of Spirituality, 7, fig. 6. 

55 Toynbee and Painter, “Silver Picture Plates’, 27-28, no. 16, pl. 10a. 
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may well be authentic, many modern stones based on numis- 
matic models were made at that time, and it is difficult to make 
a sound judgment based only on the casts. 


Western Gothic portraits, late fifth century: 


83. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. VII B 23; from 
Schloß Ambras (1784), probably from the collection of Graf 
Ulrich von Montfort (died 1574). Sapphire, convex, 20.6 x 16.7. 
Frontally facing bust of Alaric II (484—507 AD); around, ALAR- 
ICVS REX GOTHORVM. 

Published: A.L. Millin, Magasin encyclopédique 3 (1811), 265-72; R. 
Delbrueck, AM 28 (1913), 343-4, fig. 17; Babelon, Histoire, 3, pl. 1, fig. 
5; idem, "Le Tombeau du roi Childéric’, 41, and n. 2, fig. 6; Leclercq, 
“Gemmes’, 800, no. 16, fig. 4922; С.Е. Pazaurek, Belvedere 11 (1932), 
11, fig. 22; Eichler and Kris, Катееп, 19 n. 10; Wentzel, "Mittelalterli- 
che Gemmen’, 65, fig. 25 (as Alaric II); Noll, Vom Altertum zum Mi- 
telalter, 50, C.12; Н. Roth, Kunst der Völkerwanderungszeit (Propyläen 
Kunstgeschichte, 1979), 145-6, fig. 54b-c; Breckenridge, “Three Por- 
trait Gems’, 14; Vienna, vol. 3, по. 1732 (with further literature). А 
copy of the gem appeared at Christie's, New York, Antiquities, 12 June 
2002, lot 110 (see X20). 


84. Bern, Merz collection; formerly Guilhou collection. Am- 
ethyst, convex, 21.5 x 16.5. Frontal bust of Gothic king, with 
long hair parted in the middle and a mustache; Latin mono- 
gram below (positive). 

Published: Guilhou, no. 860; Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 465; Babelon, “Le 
Tombeau du roi Childéric’, 42, fig. 7; К. Delbrueck, “Spätantike Ger- 
тапепБ 416567, BonnerJb 149 (1949), 68 (who resolved the mono- 
gram, implausibly, as TELA NOSTER); P.E. Schramm, Herrschafts- 
zeichen und Staatssymbolik (Stuttgart, 1954), 219-22, 226-31, and 
222-6, where the monogram is read by W. Berges as THEODERICUS; 
S. Sande, "Zur Porträtplastik des sechsten nachchristlichen Jahrhun- 
derts’, Institutum Romanum Norvegiae: Acta ad archaeologiam et 
artium historiam pertinentia 6 (1975), 82, no.7; J.D. Breckenridge, in 
Age of Spirituality, 58-59, no. 56; idem, “Three Portrait Gems’, 12-16; 
Hans Jucker and Dietrich Willers, eds., Gesichter. Griechische und ró- 
mische Bildnisse aus Schweitzer Besitz (Bern, 1982), 287, no. 159 (as 
Theoderic II); Vollenweider, Deliciae Leonis, 196-8, по. 317 (suggest- 
ing an origin in North Italy, 488-497 AD). 


56 For the find, see Introduction. 
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85. Art market, before 1929 (according to Delbrueck). Sap- 
phire. Figure standing frontally, wearing tunic and toga (con- 
sular robes?); around, RICIMER VINCAS (negative). 

Published: Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen, 51, fig. 21; and 164, no. 
38. 


It is likely that during the fifth century fine quality imperial por- 
traits were engraved on the more precious stones, such as sap- 
phire, emerald, amethyst, and garnet. The only surviving exam- 
ples are the garnet with the portrait of Theodosius II (76) and 
the large sardonyx intaglio (572), probably once set in a fibula or 
enkolpion, depicting the investiture of a junior emperor, perhaps 
Valentinian III in 420/1 AD. Also intriguing is the large emerald 
said to have been engraved with the portrait of Honorius, which 
was found in the tomb of his wife Maria in 154455 Unfortunate- 
ly, the gem has long been lost, and neither an impression nor 
even a drawing is known. No other imperial portraits on gems 
survive from this period, although many forgeries and fantasies 
exist (see X13-X27). 

Several very fine stones do, however, bear portraits of Goth- 
ic kings and aristocrats, suggesting there were similar Roman 
imperial prototypes and that gem engraving of high quality was 
still being accomplished in Italy in the later fifth century. A large 
sapphire from the sixteenth century Montfort collection, now 
in Vienna (83), is engraved with the facing bust of a king identi- 
fied by the Latin inscription as Alaric, King of the Goths, most 
likely the second king of that name, who ruled 487-507 AD. The 
portrait is very linear and highly stylized. More finely modeled 
is the frontal bust of a king or prince engraved on an amethyst 
now in Bern (84). The sitter has long hair and a moustache and 
is identified by a Latin monogram, which has not yet been de- 
ciphered but which is of a form typical of the late fifth century. 
Despite the considerable differences in style between this and 
the Alaric portrait, the two gems are probably not far apart in 
date. Finally, a small sapphire, now lost (85), depicts the stand- 
ing figure of the powerful Gothic official Flavius Ricimer, who 
served as consul, patricius, and magister militum, and was the 
true power behind the Western throne throughout the 450s and 
4605 until his death in 472 АР.” He is identified by the inscrip- 
tion RICIMER VINCAS, "Ricimer, may you conquer* Although 
it is difficult to discern on the poor photograph published by 
Delbrueck, Ricimer may be wearing consular garb, which would 
date the gem to his consular year, 459 AD. 


57 PRLE, vol. 2, 942-5. 
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Chapter Three: Gems with Christian inscriptions and monograms, third and fourth centuries 


When material, shape, and style of engraving are consid- 
ered as criteria for establishing a chronology, several coher- 
ent groups of stones emerge as the clearest examples of early 
Christian gems manufactured in the pagan tradition of the 
third century. Their Christian origin is explicit in the use of 
simple Greek inscriptions naming Jesus, Christos, or the chi- 
rho monogram of Christ, always in a distinctive epigraphic 
style. Most of the gems are of cornelian or red jasper and take 
the shape of small, conical or octagonal pyramids with flat tops 
(shapes F2-3). Stones of this shape rose high above the bezel of 
the rings in which they were mounted. 

The shapes of the gems are those current in the late second 
and third centuries AD. Precise dating is difficult, but several 
examples with imperial portraits noted in the previous chapter 
provide the approximate chronological range. Octagonal (F3) 
red jaspers in Leiden and Budapest depicting Septimius Sever- 
us, Caracalla and Geta are datable to 198-209 AD, while an- 
other red jasper of similar shape shows the busts of Valerian I, 
Gallienus and Salonina and must date from the years 253—260 
AD. Other gems of identical shape and style of engraving bear 
purely pagan devices, often accompanied by inscriptions nam- 
ing the owner in an epigraphic style similar to the Christian 
examples. A number of these gems are still mounted in their 
original rings, always of a shape typical of the third century." It 
is unlikely that these forms of rings continued to be used after 
the third century when larger rings, often with tubular hoops, 
became fashionable. 


IHCOY, XPICTOY: 


86. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Red jasper in 
silver ring. Gem, octagonal Е2, c.12.7 x 10.2; the greatest diam- 
eter of the ring, 30.3; height, 24.7. IHCOY/ XPICTO/ Y. 
Unpublished. 


87. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
Аб, 19.5 x 15.5 x 5.6. IHCOY/ ХРІСТО/ Y. 
Unpublished. 


88. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology; inv. 29-128-2270; from the col- 
lection of Maxwell Sommerville. Cornelian, E2, in a silver ring 
with traces of gilding around the collar; the gem c. 14 x 12; the 
greatest diameter of the ring, 27.8. IHCOY/ XPICTOY. 
Published: Vermeule, Sommerville, no. 303. 


1 Непір, Corpus, 38-39, also dates such rings (shapes УШ and X) to the third 
century. The best selection of these rings is provided by Henkel, Finger- 
ringe; see, for example, nos. 232 (a gold ring with an F2 cornelian engraved 
with Nemesis), 426 (a silver ring with octagonal F3 cornelian engraved 
with combined animal and human heads), 434 (a silver ring with octago- 
nal F3 cornelian engraved with a fish), 440 (a silver ring with octagonal F3 
cornelian engraved with a lion), 1884 (a bronze ring with octagonal F3 red 
jasper inscribed KANZATIIOY). Other examples of F2 and ЕЗ gems set in 
rings include the following: Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 65, по. 79, 
an octagonal red jasper in a silver ring, engraved with a standing Athena 


89. Once Vienna, Tobias Biehler collection. Uncertain material. 
IHCOY/ XPICTOY. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 117, no. 47, pl. 477; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
854, no. 269, fig. 5133. This gem may be identical to the previous (88). 


90. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F3, 8.4 x 7.3 x 3.9. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


91. Private collection; said to be from Athens. Cornelian, ЕЗ, 
8.2 x 7.2 x 43; traces of iron on back. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


92. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, F2, 9.3 x 
8.4 x 2.7. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


93. Private collection. Cornelian in fragmentary bronze ring. 
Gem, F2 with convex top, c. 11.5 x 8.5 x 3.0. The ring has a 
broad hoop with chisel cut patterns on the shoulder; greatest 
diam., c. 21.5. IHC/OY. 

Unpublished. 


94. Private collection. Cornelian, F2, in silver ring; gem, c. 9.2 x 
7.7; diam., 9.5. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


95. Private collection. Cornelian, with a band of clear chalcedo- 
ny, F3 with slightly convex top, 11.7 x 10.3 x 4.9. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


96. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, F3, 9.3 x 
8.4 x 4.0. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


97. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian in frag- 
mentary iron ring. The gem, ЕЗ, c. б x 6; the ring as preserved, 
12.5. IHC/OY. 

Unpublished. 


98. Private collection. Cornelian, F2, 7.0 x 6.1 x 2.5; traces of 
iron corrosion on back and sides. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


99. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 91134. Cornelian, 
F3,9x 8.8 x 3.7. IHC/OY. 
Published: AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 2900 (“third-sixth century”). 


and inscription ®IAETOY (positive); 69, no. 88, an octagonal red jasper in 

a similar ring engraved with the facing bust of Helios and the inscription, 
MAPKEAAOY (negative); and 88-89, no. 124, a red jasper engraved with a 

monogram in a gold ring. See also Erimtan, по. 113, an octagonal red jas- 
per engraved with a lion and the name IOYAIANOY (negative) in a silver 

ring; Guilhou, no. 554, a red jasper in a bronze ring, engraved ENAEAEXIC 

(negative); Münzen und Medaillen AG, Basel, Sonderliste М, September 

1970, по. 110, a red jasper in a silver ring, MAKPINOY (negative). For a 
number of other similar examples engraved with monograms, see Appen: 
dix Three: Jasper Gems with Monograms. 
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- 101. New York, American Numismatic Society, inv. 761407; 


from the ЕЛ. Newell collection. Cornelian, octagonal Е2, 9.7 x 
7.2 x 2.3. IH/COY. 

Published: Schwartz and Schwartz, "ANS Magical Amulets; 195, по. 
65. 


102. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
octagonal ЕЗ, 8.8 x 7.0 x 5.2. IHC/OY. 
Unpublished. 


103. Private collection; said to be from Bulgaria. Cornelian, 
Е2—3, in a silver ring with carinated shoulders decorated with 
engraved volutes, florals, and dotted patterns; the bezel sur- 
rounded by beaded wire; the gem c. 13 x 11; greatest diam. of 
ring, 23.0. XPIC/TOY. 

Unpublished. 


104. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F3, 10.2 x 9.6 x 4.6; discoloured white. XPIC/TOY. 
Unpublished. 


105. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, F2-3, 
11.0 x 8.7 x 5.1; remains of iron on edges. XPIC/TOY. 
Unpublished. 


106. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F2—3, 8.5 x 6.8 x 3.1; traces of iron on the sides. XPIC/TOY. 
Unpublished. 


107. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F2-3, 10.2 x 8.3 x 3.0. XPI/CTOY. 
Unpublished. 


108. Private collection. Cornelian in fragmentary iron ring; F3, 
c.8x 7.5. XPIC/TOY. 
Unpublished. 


109. Once Rome or Florence. The material is not specified but 
is probably cornelian, octagonal F3. XPIC/TOY. 

Published: Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, 104, 
no. 2, pl. 11, no. 2; CIG IV, no. 9091; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 855, no. 271, 
fig. 5135. 


110. Once Raffaele Garrucci collection; said to be from Con- 
stantinople. Cornelian. XPICTOY in two lines. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 117, no. 47 (not illustrated); another ex- 
ample, from an unspecified collection, is cited here also. 


111. Private collection; from Asia Minor? Banded agate 
(brown/white/brown), F3, 15.5 x 13.4 x 7.4; traces of iron on 
back. ТІМОӨЕ/ОҮ XPICT/OY IHCOY (positive). 

Unpublished. 





2 As Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 434, and similar to nos. 440-1. Тһе inscrip- 
tion IHCOY XPICTOY is engraved on the bezel of bronze ring datable to 
the Constantinian period, clearly later than the gems; see Byzanz, 328, no. 
ІУ.61; and Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R53. 
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А very homogenous group of gems in red jasper and cor- 
nelian (shapes F2, F3, and one A6, a shape related to F2) are 

inscribed either IHCOY XPICTOY, “of Jesus Christ’, IHCOY, “of 
Jesus or XPICTOY, “of Christ’, always cut in the positive using 

the same angular letter forms. Few of these gems have been 

published previously, but a good number have now been docu- 
mented and demonstrate the consistency of the style. Most of 
the examples are thought to have come from Asia Minor or 

Syria. Several relatively large gems name Jesus Christ in full, in 

the genitive, probably signifying " (servant) of Jesus Christ" (86— 
89). An example cut on an octagonal red jasper is set in a silver 
ring with broad shoulders of a shape typical of the third cen- 
tury (86)? and a closely related example in cornelian (88) is set 

in another silver ring of very similar shape. Most other gems 

of this group read only IHCOY or XPICTOY. One example (94) 

is in a small silver ring, again of third century type with broad 

shoulders. A few others are in fragmentary bronze or iron and 

rings (93, 97, and 108). Traces of corroded iron adhering to a 

number of other gems suggest they too were once set in iron 

rings. One gem inscribed XPICTOY (103) is set in a silver ring 
of typically third century shape but with highly stylized deco- 
ration,’ suggesting a provincial origin, evidently in the Balkans 
if the alleged findsite is correct. A more unusual stone is of 
banded agate (111) with the inscription TIMOOEOY XPICTOY 
IHCOY, naming the owner of the seal as Timothy, a "(servant) 
of Christ Jesus” 


The chi-rho monogram (third century): 


112. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1493; said to be 
from Asia Minor. Red jasper, F3, in silver ring; greatest diam- 
eter, c. 23; the gem is set in a high collar rising above the bezel. 
Published: Byzanz, 326, no. IV.56 (J. Spier). 


113. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Red jasper, 
ЕЗ, 7.2 x 6.2 x 3.0; highly polished; traces of iron. The engraving 
and letter forms are finer than most. Unpublished. 


114. Vienna, inv. VII 770; from collections of K. Hollitzer 
(Deutsch-Altenburg 1891) and Spóttl; said to be from O-Szóny 
(Brigetio). Cornelian in gold ring; F3, c. 9 x 8.3; diam. of ring, 
20.5. 

Published: Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2172, pl. 236 (as third century). 


115. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F3, 87 x 7.0 x 3.8. 
Unpublished. 


116. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Brown cor- 
nelian, ЕЗ, in a silver collar (from a ring bezel?), 7.7 x 6.6 x 4.5 
(in mount). 

Unpublished. 


117. Private collection. Cornelian, F2—3, 8.0 x 7.8 x 3.4. 
Unpublished. 


3 "The volutes and florals on the shoulder of the ring are found on finer gold 
examples, as Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 241—2; BMC Rings, no. 540; and the 
silver example, Koch Collection, vol. 1, no. 403. 
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118. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, F3, 7.0 x 
6.1 x 3.1. 


Unpublished. 


119. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
E3, 9.2 x 8.6 x 3.6. The style is atypical. 
Unpublished. 


120. Private collection; formerly Zurich market, 1988. Orange 
cornelian, octagonal F3, 10.0 x 7.5 x 2.7. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 21 (14-15 November 
1988), lot 753. 


121. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, octag- 
опа! ЕЗ, 7.7 x 7.4 x 4.7. Published: Spier, "Early Christian Gems’, 
33, fig. 2. 


122. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, octag- 
onal F3, 9.0 x 6.2 x 3.6. 
Unpublished. 


123. Private collection. Orange cornelian, octagonal F3, 7.8 x 
6.8 x 3.2. 
Unpublished. 


124. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian (disco- 
loured white), octagonal ЕЗ, 10.3 x 7.5 x 3.0; traces of iron on 
edge. 

Unpublished. 


125. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
octagonal F3, 8.9 x 8.5 x 3.5. 
Unpublished. 


126. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, F3, c. 7 x 6. 
Published: Vettori casts, C19; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 48v, Ordo 5, no. 
4; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 232v, Ordo 3, no. 34. 


127. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, Е2-3?, с. 7 x 6. 
Monogram in fine style and engraved in negative. Genuine? 
Published: Vettori casts, C20; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 48v, Ordo 5, no. 
6; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 232v, Ordo 3, no. 36. 


Examples in glass: 


128. Private collection; said to be from Egypt. Yellow-brown 
glass, irregular shape but probably cast from an octagonal F3 
cornelian, 11.0 x 8.6 x 4.4. 

Unpublished. 


129. Private collection; said to be from England. Blue glass in 
bronze ring with ribbed hoop; glass intaglio approximately F3, 
slightly convex, c. 6.5 x 5.5; greatest diam. of ring, 23.3. The 
monogram is crude and reversed. 

Unpublished. 


130. Munich, Práhistorische Staatssammlung, inv. 1981, 3194; 
from Passau, Klosterkirche Heiligkreuz, Niedernburg. Brown 
glass set in a bronze ring with circular bezel and band hoop; 23 
x 19. Chi-rho (negative). 

Published: Spätantike zwischen Heidentum und Christentum, 114—5, 
no. 44 (with further literature). 
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131. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, F8347; from the Le Blant 
collection; purchased in Rome. Yellow glass, ЕЗ, 9.5 x 9.0 x 4-0. 
Chi-rho? (negative). 

Published: Le Blant, "Monuments chrétiens; 9, pl. 1, по. ]; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 830, no. 122. 


131bis. Copenhagen, Thorvaldsen Museum. Blue glass, F3(?), 
10 x 10. Type as last. 

Published: Thorvaldsen, no. 1652, described as a “shepherd's crook 
and two straight rods (clubs?) 


132. London, British Museum, M&LA 1894,4—13,13; Franks 
collection, 1894; formerly Castellani collection. Purple glass, 
convex, in fragmentary bronze ring; gem, c. 8.5 x 8.5; diam. of 
ring, 17.2. Chi-rho combined with anchor (positive). 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 199, no. 21, pl. 478; BMC Early Christian, 
5, no. 29; BMC Post-Classical, 72, no. 530, pl. 18; BMC Franks, no. 26; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 830, no. 120. 


Other forms of the chi-rho monogram and 
staurogram (third-fourth century): 


133. Zurich market, 1989. Banded brown/white/gray agate, F3, 
in gold ring; diam. of ring, 26. Complex monogram composed 
of X, P, T, H, and Y (positive). 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 22 (1989), lot 684. 


134. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Yellow jas- 
per, octagonal ЕЗ, in gold ring; gem, с. 5.5. x 5.0 x. 4.5; diam. of 
ring, 19.8. Chi combined with cross. 

Unpublished. 


135. Frankfurt, Louis Koch collection, inv. 5,23; acquired 1904. 
Yellow jasper, F3, in gold ring; gem, c. 5 x 5; diam. of ring, 18. 
Chi combined with cross. 

Published: Koch Collection, vol. 1, no. 362 (“second-third century”). 


136. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 62.1155; from the col- 
lection of Dr. L. Lahut Uzman. Orange cornelian, F3, 7 x 5 x 4. 
Chi-rho-tau monogram combined with an additional cross. 
Published: Cornelius C. Vermeule, "A Collection of Greek and Roman 
Gems’, BMFA 61 (1963), 16-18, fig. 18; Romans and Barbarians, 125, 
no. 142. 


137. Private collection. Red jasper, F2—3, 11.6 x 9.0 x 4.6; much 
corroded iron. Box-shaped monogram with chi-cross added 
below. 

Unpublished. 


138. Private collection. Red jasper, F3, 8.0 x 6.0 x 5.2; traces of 
iron on back. Monogram chi-rho (rho on the side of chi). 
Unpublished. 


139. Private collection. Nicolo, F4, 15.0 x 11.6 x 2.5. Complex 
chi-rho monogram, combined with other letters: I, B, A, Z? 
Unpublished. 
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Later forms of the chi-rho monogram 
and variants (fourth century): 


140. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,8; from the Abbé 
James Hamilton collection (1856). Sapphire, convex top, slightly 
convex back, in modern ring; c. 10.5 x 9 x 5. Chi-rho-tau mono- 
gram. (negative). 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16,18; and vol. 6, 113; King, 
Antique Gems, 353; BMC Early Christian, 5, no. 27, pl. 1; BMC Post- 
Classical, 71, no. 528; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 830, no. 116, fig. 5004; 
DACL, vol. 3, 1533, fig. 2906 (H. Leclercq). 


141. Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico, inv. G14 (but could not be 

located). Amethyst, convex, 16 x 14 x 8. Chi-rho-cross mono- 
gram; above and below, TAB/PIHA, Gabriel. 

Published: Délger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 276, fig. 37; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
828, no. 107, fig. 4995; Frühchristliche Kunst aus Rom, 191, no. 392. 


142. London, British Museum, 1824 (Payne Knight), 5 (rings); 
Payne Knight collection, acquired 1824. Glass paste imitating 
nicolo in a gold ring; gem, F4?, c. 13.5 x 11.5; the ring has a 
tubular hoop and box bezel; diam., 23.0; height, 31.6. Chi-rho 
monogram combined with cross. 

Published: Churchill Babington, in William Smith and Samuel 
Cheetham, A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. 2 (London, 1880), 
1793, s.v. “Rings”; BMC Early Christian, 5, no. 28; BMC Post-Classical, 
72, no. 529; BMC Franks, no. 27; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 830, no. 117, fig. 
5005; DACL, vol. 3, 1533, fig. 2905 (H. Leclercq); Byzantium, 29, no. 6. 


143. Private collection; said to be from Yugoslavia. Brown glass 
paste with gold flecks, in gold ring; gem, F3, 10.3 x 10.1 x 3.0. 
Thering with large tubular hoop and box bezel with four pellets 
joining the hoop. Chi-rho combined with cross at lower termi- 
nal. The gem is loose in the ring but appears to be original. 
Unpublished. 


Lost and uncertain examples: 


144. Once A.B. Cook collection; said to be from Britain. Gold 
ring “set with a gold jasper”. “Chi-rho monogram”. 

Published: Sotheby's, London, 15 January 1952, lot 29 (purchased by 
M. Gardner, £19). 


145. Once С.Е Nott collection. Nicolo. “The monogram of 
Christ”. 
Published: Nott Sale (1842), lot 726 (purchased by Joseph Clarke). 


146. Lost; said to have been discovered at Vermand (Aisne), 
France, іп a woman's grave on her left hand along with a coin 
of Valentinian I (364—375 AD) and other jewellery. Green jasper 
in gold ring; the gem c. 13 x 9; the ring with beaded wire hoop, 
diam.: 18. Chi-rho-cross monogram. 


4 СЕ Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 231-2 (gold) and 440-1 (silver). 

5 For the shape cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 447 (silver) and the similar nos. 
239-42 (gold); and Henig, Corpus, App. 177; cf. also the rings from the Veil- 
Jon treasure, found with silver vessels and coins dating no later than 266 
AD: Baratte and Painter, Trésors, 251-2, nos. 214-6. Zwierlein—Diehl sug- 
gests a third century date for the gem in Vienna, a judgment based appar- 
ently on the shape and style of both the gem and the ring. | 

6 Eusebius, Vita Constantini 1. 28-31, reports the dream of Constantine, in 
which he is told by Jesus to make a standard surmounted by the chi-rho 
monogram (the labarum), which would serve as protection for his army; 


Published: J. Pilloy, Étude sur danciens lieux de sépulture dans lAisne, 
vol. 2 (Saint-Quentin, 1895), 267, pl. 19, 11; Deloche, Anneaux, 150-1, 
CXXIX; Guiraud, Gaule, no. 878. 


147. Once Guillaume Poche collection; said to be from Syria. 
Red jasper, 19 x 8. Chi-rho flanked by IH-OY (negative). The ab- 
breviations suggest a Byzantine date, but no parallel is known; 
the authenticity is certainly open to question. 

Published: JGLS, vol. 1, 118, no. 215 (not illustrated). 


148. Once Rome, Cardinal Francesco Barberini. Rock crystal 
ring, the bezel engraved with chi-rho-tau monogram entwined 
with serpent; doves stand on the ground on either side, A-@ 
above and SALVS, "Salvation; in the exergue. 

Published: Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, 656; Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, 
vol. 2, 702 and 705 (illustration); Gorlaeus, Dactyliotheca, vol. 1, 28, 
no. 211; Lorenz Beger, Contemplatio gemmarum quarundam Dac- 
tyliothecae Gorlaei (Brandenberg, 1697), 32-33; Bottari, Sculture e 
pitture, vol. 1, 156; Antonio Francesco Gori, Thesaurus diptychorum, 
vol. 3 (Florence, 1759), 160; King, Antique Gems, 28; Fortnum, “Finger 
Rings" (1871), 281-2 (Fortnum searched for the ring in Rome unsuc- 
cessfully); Leclercq, "Gemmes' 829, nos. 110-1; DACL, vol. 1, 2194, 
figs. 687—8 (the two different illustrations are misunderstood versions 
of the same piece); Gagetti, “Anneli”, 432-3, nos. 219-20. 


Closely related to the group of inscribed gems is a second 
group engraved with the chi-rho monogram, again nearly al- 
ways cut in the positive and usually with the same angular letter 
forms. Most are again cornelians of conical shape (F2-3), often 
octagonal. At least two, however, are of red jasper (112-113) 
and are somewhat finer in their engraving, with more careful, 
rounded letter forms. Тһе first of these is mounted in a silver 
ring with broad shoulders, a shape typical of the mid-third cen- 
tury.’ A cornelian example, said to have been found at the site of 
the Roman military camp at Brigetio (O-Szóny, Hungary) and 
now in Vienna (114), is mounted in its original gold ring of a 
shape best placed in the third quarter of the third century? Oth- 
er gems of the group also show signs of having been mounted in 
bronze or iron rings. One gem (116) is in a silver collar which 
probably was once set in a bronze or iron ring. 

The existence of the chi-rho monogram on this distinctive 
group is especially significant for its early date, no later than the 
third quarter of the third century in view of the shape and style 
of the gems and rings in which they are set. The monogram, 
representing the first letters of the name Christos, became the 
preeminent Christian symbol during the reign of Constantine, 
who was said to have seen the miraculous sign in a dream and 
adopted it as his personal symbol after his victory over Max- 
entius at the Milvian Bridge іп 312 AD. The monogram ap- 
pears on his helmet on a small silver medallion struck at the 
mint of Ticinum (Pavia) in the year 315 AD, the earliest datable 
instance in an imperial context." The origin of the Christian chi- 


see Grigg, "Constantine 15-22, and H.J. Marrou, "Autour du monogramme 

constantinien’, Mélanges offerts à Étienne Gilson (Toronto and Paris, 1959), 
403-14; see also, Matthew Black, “Тһе Chi-rho Sign—Christogram and/or 

Staurogram" in W, Ward Gasque and Ralph P. Martin, eds., Apostolic His- 
tory and the Gospel: Biblical and Historical Essays Presented to EE Bruce on 

his Sixtieth Birthday (Exeter, 1970), 319-27. 

7 K. Kraft, “Das Silbermedaillon Constantins des Grossen mit dem Christus— 
monogram auf dem Helm; JNG 5/6 (1954/1955), 151-78; RIC, vol. 7, 364 
(Ticinum), no. 36; J.P.C. Kent, with photographs by Max and Albert Hirmer, 
Roman Coins (London, 1978), 331, no. 648, suggests Rome as the mint. 
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rho monogram has been a controversial topic, and it is some- 
times alleged that there is no "securely" datable example of its 
use before the time of Constantine? although earlier dates have 
been plausibly proposed for a number of inscriptions contain- 
ing the monogram.’ The gems have generally been overlooked, 
in part because they have been so poorly published. It is most 
likely that this cohesive group of gems, at least fifteen of which 
have now come to light, were produced a generation or two 
before the reign of Constantine. Most surviving examples are 
thought to have been found in Syria or Asia Minor, and it is 
likely that they were made there. The chi-rho symbol must have 
been in use in some Christian communities for at least several 
decades in the East before coming to the attention of Constan- 
tine. 

In addition to these closely related groups of early Chris- 
tian gems, there are some further examples with variant forms 
of the christogram, some of which appear to be contemporary 
while others are somewhat later in date, belonging to the early 
to mid-fourth century. The chi-rho monogram also appears as 
a subsidiary symbol on a number of gems with other inscrip- 
tions or iconographical devices, including portraits, doves, fish, 
the Good Shepherd, and Old and New Testament scenes.'° 

Copies of these gems were made in glass but are uncommon. 
One example, said to be from Egypt, is roughly the shape and 
colour of an octagonal cornelian and may have been cast from 
one (128). Another specimen in blue glass (129) also appears to 
copy the cornelian stones, although rather crudely. It is mount- 
ed in an unusual, ribbed bronze ring, and its alleged provenance 
makes it a rare example from England. A more finely crafted 
bronze ring discovered in Passau in Bavaria (130) has a brown 
glass intaglio with the image of the chi-rho inlaid in its bezel, 
a rare technique for this period. The shape of the ring and the 
form of the monogram suggest a fourth century date. Two fur- 
ther glass intaglios appear to depict the chi-rho monogram in 
crude form (131-131bis), but the identification is uncertain. 

The most remarkable example in glass is highly unusual for 
its style and composition. It is a small, convex, purple glass gem 
in a fragmentary bronze ring engraved with a symbol which 
combines the chi-rho monogram with an anchor (132). It is 
without close parallel or provenance but surely authentic. 

Other forms of the Christian monogram are also found on 
gems which are more closely related to the cornelian and jasper 
group of the third century. Especially significant for their early 
date are three stones in their original gold rings. The first is a 
banded agate of F3 shape in a gold ring with carinated shoul- 
ders (133).!! The monogram, carved to be read in the positive, 
is a more complex version of the chi-rho, with added letters T, 
H, and Y, perhaps signifying IH(COY) XPICTOY. The stone and 
ring are entirely compatible with a date in the second half of the 
third century. Another stone, an octagonal cone of yellow jasper, 
has a monogram composed of a chi and a cross (134). The ring, 





8 E. Dinkler, “Älteste christliche Denkmäler: Bestand und Chronologie; Sig- 
num crucis (Tübingen, 1967), 142-3; Bruun, "Symboles, signes" 156-7. 

9 M. Burzachechi, "Sull'uso pre-Constantiniano del monogramma greco di 
Cristo" Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia. Rendi- 
conti 28 (1954-56), 197-211. Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca, 310 and 441-4, 
argues for an origin in the late second century, which seems too early. 

10 See 25, 40, 42, 48, 59, 69, 166-167, 172, 304, 305, 308, 331—3, 419, 426, 
430, 433, 442, 452 and 465. 

11 Cf Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 229. 

12 СЕ Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 210. 

13 Cf Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 219, 220, 432, 433, 1258, and 1261. 


a broad band, is typically third century.!? Very similar to the pre- 
vious is a gold ring in the Koch collection (135) set with another 

yellow jasper engraved with a chi and cross monogram. This 

ring too is of third century form.? One further gold ring said to 

have been found in Britain and once in the A.B. Cook collection 

(144) may have been similar but cannot now be located. A more 

complex variety of the chi-rho with additional cross is found on 

an F3 cornelian in Boston (136), probably contemporary with 

the previous examples. A similar monogram appears on a red 

jasper gem with a long Christian inscription (167). A variant 

of the monogram composed of a chi-tau and another cross ap- 
pears to have been added beneath a personal monogram on a 

red jasper of early or mid-third century date (137), which be- 
longs to an extensive group of similar gems bearing monograms, 
no other examples of which appears to be Christian." The chris- 
togram may have been added at a later date. 

An unusual form of a chi-rho monogram, composed of a chi 
with a small rho appended to its side, is found on a finely en- 
graved F3 red jasper gem (138). The monogram, otherwise un- 
attested on gems, need not be Christian, but a similar example 
does appear on a Christian stone epitaph from Phrygia." 

A nicolo gem is engraved with a complex monogram, 
which appears to add the letters I, B, A, and Z(?) to a large chi- 
rho (139). The central monogram is surely Christian, but the 
meaning of the additional letters is uncertain, although they 
may indicate a personal name. The gem may be slightly later in 
date than the others, since the use of nicolo remained popular 
in the fourth century.' 

The chi-rho monogram continued to appear on gems during 
the Constantinian period, usually in somewhat more elaborate 
form, and is commonly found engraved on the bezels of solid 
metal rings as well (for which see Appendix One: Engraved 
Rings). A monogram composed of a chi-rho-tau is finely en- 
graved on a large sapphire (140), most likely from the imperial 
workshops which produced portraits in sapphire. A different 
form of the chi-rho-tau monogram, with a central cross bar, 
is found on an amethyst (141), another material popular with 
Constantinian workshops. It also bears the angelic name Ga- 
briel, indicating that the gem served as an amulet. Also fourth 
century in style and bearing a chi-rho-tau monogram is a glass 
gem imitating nicolo set in a large gold ring (142). 

A highly unusual, but seemingly genuine, intaglio is of typi- 
cal F3 shape but of an apparently unique material, a brown glass 
paste speckled with gold (143). The glass gem is cut with a chi- 
rho monogram with a cross added to the bottom of the rho and 
is set in a large gold ring with tubular hoop and large box bezel, 
a shape typical of the fourth century." 

Several lost examples may belong to the fourth century 
(145-147), but their authenticity is now difficult to determine. 
Most intriguing is the famous ring carved entirely from rock 
crystal, which was in the collection of Cardinal Francesco Bar- 


14 For the extensive series of personal monograms in red jasper, all dating to 
the late second and third centuries, see Appendix Three: Jasper Gems 
with Monograms. 

15 W.M. Calder, “The Epigraphy of the Anatolian Heresies’ in Anatolian 
Studies Presented to Sir William Ramsay (Manchester, 1923), 88, no. 10, 
from Ladik (Laodicaea), Phrygia; see also Sulzberger, “Le symbole de la 
croix’, 383. 

16 For a lost nicolo said to be engraved with a chi-rho, see 145 (Nott collec- 
tion). 

17 See, for example, Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 274, from Cologne, dated to the 
fourth century; and 474, below. 










ini -Rome in the early seventeenth century (148). The be- 
el is engraved with a chi-rho-tau monogram entwined with a 
‘serpent; doves stand on either side, with A-@ written above and 
the inscription SALVS, "Salvation; in the exergue. The hoop is 
elaborately carved to give it a ribbed appearance. A number of 
rings carved from hard stones, including rock crystal, chalced- 
ony, and cornelian, are known, apparently continuing an Italic 
tradition of carving rings from amber.!? Some rings have their 
bezels engraved in intaglio and others in relief, while many rings 
are unengraved. Most rings, however, date from the first and 
second centuries, including rock crystal examples with similarly 
ribbed hoops," and it seems unlikely that any date as late as the 
fourth century. The composition itself is rather odd and may 
reflect a misunderstanding of the imagery found on "Passion" 
sarcophagi.?° The authenticity of the piece surely must be ques- 
tioned, and although the ring itself may have been ancient, the 
engraving may well be the work of an early seventeenth century 
forger. 

Less common than the chi-rho monogram is the so-called 
staurogram, which combines the form of the cross with the let- 
ter rho. Ihe monogram alone is unattested on a gem but ap- 
pears as a subsidiary symbol on several examples datable to the 
fourth century, including a portrait of a couple in Saint Peters- 
burg (26), busts of Peter and Paul in Paris (451), and on a reused 
pagan gem now in Baltimore (184). 


IXOYC: 


149. London, British Museum, M&LA, OA 6505; probably 
Townley collection, 1814. Cornelian, both sides convex, in a 
modern ring; с. 13.5 x 10.5. Wreath, within ІХӨ-ҮС (negative). 
Published: BMC Early Christian, 2, no. 9, pl. 1, 2; BMC Post-Classical, 
68, no. 510, pl. 18; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 330, no. 57, pl. З, no. 13; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 822, no. 72, fig. 4962. 


150. Vatican, Museo Sacro, inv. 515; gift of Conte de l'Escalopier, 
c. 1848. Red jasper, F2, 16.5 x 12.2 x 3.1. IXOYC, the X in the 

form of a chi-rho monogram (positive). 

Published: De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis; 576, no. 77; Per- 
ret; Catacornbes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 87; and vol. 6, 117; Fortnum, "Engraved 

Gems; 360; Garrucci, Storia, 115, no. 21, pl. 477; CIG IV, no. 9085; 

Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 818, no. 56, fig. 4947 (with further refs.); idem, 
Manuel, vol. 2, 384, fig. 296; Dolger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 262, no. 35, fig. 
32, pl. 3, fig. 1—1a; Fremersdorf, Catalogo del Museo Sacro, по. 1089. 


151. Perugia, Museo Archeologico (seen by Dólger in 1909). 
Bloodstone. Central symbol, around which is a chi-rho mono- 
gram, IXOYC with the X in the form of a chi-rho monogram, 
and the I-H monogram. 

Published: Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 264, no. 37, pl 3, 3; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 818, no. 57, fig. 4948. 


152. Private collection; said to be from Tunisia. Banded agate 
(brown/white/orange), F2, the top slightly convex, 12.7 x 9.8 x 
4.4; chips around edge. IXOYC (positive). 

Published: Spier, “Early Christian Gems; 33, fig. 1. 


18 See Gagetti, “Anneli” 
19 Gagetti, “Anneli; nos. 209 and 226. 
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153. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Red jasper, 
F3, 11.6 x 10.5 x 5.6; highly polished. IXOYC (negative). 
Unpublished. 


154. Zurich market, 1987. Cornelian, F2, slightly convex, 8 x 6 x 
1.5; some iron deposits. EIXOYC (negative). 

Published: Numismatic Art & Ancient Coins, Zurich, Auction 5 
(1987), lot 184. 


155. Vatican, Museo Sacro? (the gem cannot now be located 
but was seen by Le Blant and Dólger); perhaps once belong- 
ing to Francesco de' Ficoroni (according to Dólger, but the evi- 
dence is not cited). Cornelian. IXOYC (positive). 

Published: Costadoni, "Dissertazione; 300; Ficoroni and Galeotti, 
Gemmae antiquae litteratae, 105, no. 6, pl. 11; Münter, Sinnbilder, 1, 
pl. 1, no. 22; De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis; 576, no. 76; Beck- 
er, Darstellung, 79, no. 1; CIG IV, no. 9077; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 
330, no. 56, pl. 3, fig. 9 and 9A; Le Blant, "750 Inscriptions, no. 316; 
Leclercq, “Сеттеѕ” 819, по. 60, fig. 4950 (2822, no. 71, fig. 4961?). 


156. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; from the Vettori collection. 
Nicolo, F4(?), c.12 x 9. IXOYC (positive). 

Published: Vettori casts, B27; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55r, Ord. 5, no.1; 
ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239r, no. 27. 


157. Once Garrucci collection; said to be from the Roman сат- 
pagna. Cornelian, 15 x 12. IXOYC, two stars above. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 115, no. 20, pl. 477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, 
vol. 1, 330, no. 58, pl. 3, fig. 8 (photo of cast); Leclercq, "Gemmes; 822, 
no. 73, fig. 4963; DACL, vol. 1, fig. 1036. 


158. Once G.F. Nott collection. Cornelian. IXOYC. 
Published: Nott Sale (1842), lot 456 (purchased by Eastwood). 


159. Once С.Е. Nott collection. "Striped onyx”. IXOYC. 
Published: Nott Sale (1842), lot 597 (purchased by Brown). 


160. Uncertain; perhaps this is one of the Nott specimens. ІХ- 
OYC (negative). 
Published: Cades, vol. 55, VI.C.50. 


161. Once Aix-en-Provence, collection of Nicolas-Claude 
Fabri de Peiresc; recorded in an inventory of his collection of 
gems. IXOIC (sic). Another item in Peiresc's collection is de- 
scribed as a "crystal pendant" (christalinus pensilis) inscribed 
IXOYC, but it is of uncertain appearance and date; see van der 
Meulen; “Peiresc’; 220, no. 60. 

Published: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. fonds francais 9534, 
suppl. Fr. 946, fol. 22r: "Un autre pacquet coté xpiana antiqua, ou il 
y a unze graveures deux desquelles sont cottées l'une IXOIC, et lau- 
tre EIC OEOC Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, 122, по. 315; van der 
Meulen, “Peiresc’; 219, no. 16. 


162. Ravenna, Museo Nazionale, inv. 1594; from the collection 
of the Principessa Luisa Murat. Cornelian, ЕЗ, c. 12 x 10 x 4. I-X- 
O-Y-C arranged in a scattered pattern. 


20. See, for example, the sarcophagi in the Vatican, Repertorium, vol. 1, nos. 
49 and 61. 
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Published: Le Blant, "Ravenne; 300, pl. 12, no. 3; idem, “Collec- 
tion’, 36, no. 3, pl. 1; idem, “750 Inscriptions’, 123, no. 318, pl. 36; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 819, по. 61, fig. 4951; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 383, 
fig. 297; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 267, no. 40, fig. 34; Bovini, “Raven- 
па”, no. 4. 


163. Erimtan collection, inv. 245; said to be from Asia Minor. 
Red jasper, octagonal F3, 10.7 x 8.8 in silver ring, greatest di- 
ameter 18.3. Monogram composed of I-X-O-Y, surrounded by 
letters I, O, Y, and C. 

Published: Erimtan, 189, no. 165. 


164. Zurich market, 1987. Banded agate (brown/white/gray), 
F2-3, 11.5 x 8x 3. Monogram composed of IXOYC. 
Published: Numismatic Art & Ancient Coins, Auction 5 (1987), lot 183. 


165. Philips van Winghe collection, c. 1590. (0-IXOYC-A. The 
design of the gem, with the unparalleled addition of alpha and 
omega, is uncertain, and no drawing or cast survives. 

Published: Macarius, Hagioglypta, 199—200. 


Less closely related to the previous groups, but probably 
of similar date, are stones inscribed IXOYC, the Greek word 
for "fish" but also an acrostic composed of the initial letters 
of'Incotc Хрістос Өғо? vids сотїр, “Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour’, a formula already familiar to many Christian writers by 
the end of the second century.?! The gems are far more varied in 
shape and material than the previous groups (more than half of 
the recorded specimens are unfortunately now lost) and gener- 
ally more finely finished in shape and engraved with more care- 
ful letter forms. Many are red jasper of F2 and F3 shape, while 
others are of banded agate and nicolo. The shapes are generally 
consistent with a late third century date. One notable example 
is very finely engraved on a convex cornelian, with the inscrip- 
tion IXOYC (cut in the negative) placed within a wreath (149). 
The quality of both the stone and the engraving suggests a rel- 
atively early date, although it is unlikely to be earlier than the 
third century. On several examples the chi of IXOYC takes the 
form of a chi-rho monogram (150-151 and 433).” Occasional- 
ly the IXOYC acrostic is written as a monogram or in a scattered 
pattern (162—164). One of these is an octagonal F3 red jasper 
of conventional third century shape set in a contemporary silver 
ring,” said to be from Asia Minor (163). The inscription IX- 
OYC was frequently added as a subsidiary inscription to other 
gems, including reused pagan gems, magical gems, and Chris- 
tian gems with various iconographical types, including the fish, 
the Good Shepherd, and Biblical narrative scenes.?* 


21 The formula was used most notably in the late second century epitaph 
of Aberkios, for which see M. Guarducci, “Linscrizione di Abercio e la 
‘Vergine Casta"; Ancient Society 4 (1973), 279; eadem, Epigrafia Greca, 
377-86 and 489-90; and R.A. Kearsley in S.R. Llewelyn, New Documents 
Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 6 (1992), 177-81, по. 26. It was used 
by Tertullian, De baptismo, 1 (с.198-200 AD), who cites “our IXOYC, Je- 
sus Christ”; and in Sybilline Oracles, 8, 217-50, which was known also to 
Augustine, City of God, 18.23. The formula also appears among the scribal 
notes of the Nag Hammadi writings, including at the end of The Gospel 
of the Egyptians (III, 69) and The Teachings of Silvanus (VII, 4, 118), for 
which see James M. Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library (3rd ed. 
San Francisco, 1990), 18, 219, and 395; and in other Egyptian manuscripts, 
see Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian 
Egypt (London, 1979), 39, n. 5, and 40, n. 3. For the inscription on a mosaic 
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Other Christian inscriptions: 


166. London, British Museum, M&LA 65,10—23,1; purchased 
from Alessandro Castellani, 1865. Cornelian, slightly convex 
top, 11.5 x 9.5. А hand holds a palm branch, chi-rho above, 
MNHM-O-NEYE (negative), “remember”. 

Published: Babington, "Gems 716; BMC Early Christian, 2, no. 7, рі. 
2; BMC Post-Classical, 68, no. 508, pl. 18; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 828, 
no. 108, fig. 4996. 


167. Private collection; formerly in the collection of Derek 
Content. Red jasper, octagonal F3, 12.8 x 10.7 x 4.9; traces of 
iron on back. Side A: Large chi-rho-tau monogram with ad- 
ditional central cross bar, surrounded by seven line inscrip- 
tion (positive), OEOC/ IIANTOKP/ АТФР/ IHCOY/ C XPIC/ 
TOC YIO/ OEOY (positive), "Almighty God, Jesus Christ, son 
of God" Side B (in a different hand), AAAHA/OYIA (positive), 
“Найейша” 

Unpublished. 


168. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4—25,4; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Red jasper, F1(?) in 
gold ring, composed of a box bezel with four pellets at the 
join with the hoop, which is a thick loop-in-loop chain with 
added wire; diam. of hoop, 20.5; gem, с. 9 x 7. OEOC ӨЕ/ОҮ 
YIOC/ THPEI (positive), "God, son of God, guard (me)* 
Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 14; and vol. 6, 113; King, 
Antique Gems, 353; CIG IV, no. 9097; BMC Early Christian, 3, no. 11; 
BMC Post-Classical, 69, no. 512; BMC Franks, 4, no. 16. 


169. Copenhagen, National Museum, inv. Dfa 591; from the 
collection of Peter Johann Monrad. Red jasper, F1, 17.3 x 13.3 
х 3.6; chipped around edges. Side A: [IIHCOY/[C] XPEICT/OC 
ӨЕОҮ Y/¥ICTOY{C}/CWTHP/ ?IP? (positive), “Jesus Christ, 
(son) of the most high God, saviour...” Side B: IAQ/ САВА/0) 
EAW/AI AA/ONAJ/I, “Тао, Sabao(th), Eloai, Adonai” 

Published: Dactyliotheca Danica, nos. 131-2; Börge Thorlacius, De 
duobus gemmis Christianis ex Museo Monradiano (Copenhagen, 
1813); idem, Katalog over Spenglers og Monrads Samling (Copenha- 
gen, 1839), no. 70; CIG IV, no. 9096; S. Eitrem, "Die magische Gem- 
men und ihre Weihe”, Symbolae Osloenses 19 (1939), 82-84. 


170. Private collection. Red jasper, F7, slightly convex top, back 
convex but rough, 14.2 х 10.3 x 3.5. ONHCIMO/C Н 'YYXH C/ 
@ZECOQ (negative), “Onesimos, may the soul be saved!” 
Unpublished. 


at Hesban, see JGLS, vol. 2, 77, по. 60. On the formula and its origins іп 
general, see De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis"; and J. Engemann, in 
RAC 7, s.v. "Fisch 1084- 95. For this and other acrostics, see RE, vol. 1 
(Stuttgart, 1893), 1200—7, s.v. "Akrostichis" (Ernst Graf). 

22 A similar variation on the inscription is found in a graffito in the rela- 
tively early (mid-third century) cemetery known as the Piazzuola beneath. 
San Sebastiano in Rome. The graffito, ГГХӨҮС, inserts the letter tau as 
a symbol of the cross; see CUR, vol. 5, 12889; M. Guarducci, Epigrafia 
Greca, 545-7, with further literature; Finney, Invisible God, 235; and below, 
Chapter Six. 

23 Cf Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 426. 


24 See 176-180, 190-191, 194-204, 299-303, 311-312, 316-318, 342, 


344, 420, 431-432, 435, 444, 453, 455-457, 460, 467, and 576. 
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171. Once Cardinal Stefano Borgia and then the Propaganda 
Fide; perhaps now in the Vatican Medagliere, but attempts to 
locate it have been unsuccessful. “Plasma di smeraldo* УПЕР 
YYXHC EYXOMAI, “I pray for the soul" 

Published: G. Zoega in Documenti inediti per servire alla storia dei 
Musei d'Italia, vol. 3 (Florence and Rome, 1880), 483, no. 5 (415). 


172. London, British Museum, M&LA 65,10-23,3; from the 
Castellani collection (1865); previously recorded by Ficoroni. 
Sard, E1, 10.4 x 7.3. DEVSD/EDIT/ VIVAS/ IN DEO, “Deusde- 
dit, live in God’, between wreath and chi-rho (negative). 
Published: Ficoroni and Galeotti, Сеттае antiquae litteratae, 55-56, 
pl. 7, 20; Perret, vol. 4, pl. 16, 42; and vol. 6, 114; BMC Early Christian, 
3, no. 12; BMC Post-Classical, 69, no. 513, pl. 18. 


173. New York, American Numismatic Society, inv. 761406; 
from the collection of ЕЛ. Newell. Gray agate, F2-3, 12.9 x 12.9 
x 4.4. IHCO/Y BOH/OI, “Jesus, help!” (positive) and palm branch. 
Published: Schwartz and Schwartz, "Magical Amulets’ 195, no. 64. 


174. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology, inv. 26197 (missing since 1979). Cornelian, F2, 
14x 13x 3. IHCOY/ XPICTE/ ВОНОІ/ ТО) ФОР/ОҮМТІ, “Jesus 
Christ, help him who bears (this stone)!" (positive). 

Published: Bonner, SMA, no. 277. 


175. Private collection; perhaps from Asia Minor. Sard, circular 
F2, diam.: 12.8; thickness, 3.4; corroded iron on back and sides. 
OE BO/HOI ENA/EAEXIN, "Mother of God, help Endeleches!" 
(positive). 

Unpublished. 


А unique composition of a hand holding a palm branch with 
a large chi-rho monogram placed above appears on a cornelian 
gem (166). The inscription, MNHMONEYE, "remember is com- 
mon on pagan gems and cameos of the third century, which 
were evidently presented as gifts? Although the palm branch 
may symbolize martyrdom in a Christian context, or perhaps 
Christ himself, the significance in this composition is uncertain, 
and it should be noted that the same device does occur on pa- 
gan gems.” A Christian owner may have reinterpreted both the 
traditional pagan imagery and the inscription as an allusion to 
2 Timothy 2:8, "Remember (uvnpóvevs) that Jesus Christ of the 
seed of David was raised from the dead according to my gospel" 


25 The usual motif is a hand touching an ear, a symbol of remembrance; for 
cornelian intaglios, see, for example, BMC Engraved Gems, nos. 2670-2; 
and for cameos, see Content Cameos, 29—30, nos. 52—56. 

26 BMC Engraved Gems, no. 2666, a cornelian gem engraved with a hand 
holding a palm branch; the image of a hand holding various symbols is 
frequent on Roman gems. 

27 The literature is vast; see the bibliography in Johannes Quasten, Patrol- 
ogy, vol. 1 (Utrecht, 1950), 23—29; and the fundamental studies by F. Kat- 
tenbusch, Das apostolische Symbol (Leipzig, 1894); H. Lietzmann, Symbole 
der alten Kirche (Berlin, 1931); and Kelly, Early Christian Creeds. 

28 А.Е. Burn, Ал Introduction to the Creeds (London, 1899), 61—62, notes the 
omission of “Father” from the creed known to Tertullian (De virginibus ve- 
landis, 1); see also Kelly, Early Christian Creeds, 82-88; and 102—4, for the 
Greek creed provided by Marcellus, the bishop of Ancyra, to Pope Julius I 
in 340, which also omits the word natépa. 

29 Cf. the inscriptions listed in n. 1, above. 


Although the authenticity of the gem is not beyond doubt, it 
does appear to be genuine and on stylistic grounds of late third 
century date, close in style to its pagan models. 

A small number of gems are engraved with lengthier in- 
scriptions, which are likely Christian. The four most significant 
examples are all cut in red jasper, and although they share some 
features, they are not close enough in style or literary content to 
suggest a single workshop. Nevertheless, the material and style 
do indicate a relatively early date, probably in the late third or 
early fourth century. 

The most remarkable inscription appears on a red jasper 
of octagonal F3 shape (167), typical of the late third century. 
Inscribed in small, careful letters around a large christogram 
composed of chi-rho-tau with an additional cross bar, is the 
phrase OEOC TIANTOKPATWP IHCOYC ХРІСТОС YIO<C> 
OEOY, “Almighty God, Jesus Christ, son of God” The formula 
recalls the beginning of the Apostles’ Creed, most often recited 
at the time of baptism, which typically began with a statement 
of the belief in Almighty God the father and His son, Jesus 
Christ. The Creed circulated in many variations as early as the 
second century, long before the most famous version accepted 
at the Council of Nicaea in 325 and the numerous revisions 
made at subsequent Councils over the next few centuries." 
The omission of "Father" from the phrase "Almighty God" is 
attested in early versions of the Creed.” The brief inscription 
on the gem, whatever its derivation, would bring to mind some 
version of the Creed, which was well known to all Greek speak- 
ing Christians by the late third century. The letter forms are 
consistent with a third century origin,” and the use of О for 
® is notable, since this form of the letter is rarely used after 
the late third century. On the reverse side of the gem is the 
word AAAHOYIA, “Halleluiah”, written in a different hand, us- 
ing angular letters similar to those found on the series of gems 
with IHCOY XPICTOY inscriptions.?? The reverse side bears a 
considerable amount of corroded iron, suggesting the gem was 
once set in an iron ring. 

А second red jasper gem (168) is of F1 form and set in a 
fine gold ring with box bezel and twisted wire hoop, a shape 
that was in use for a considerable length of time and, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be closely dated?! The gem is inscribed OEOC 
OEOY YIOC THPEI, "God, son of God, guard (me); in letters 
similar to those found on the previous gem. The use of the verb 
ттірео is unusual and rarely occurs on magical amulets. Its use 
here may allude to Jesus’ words in John 17:15, "I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou shoul- 
dest keep (тпрӯстс) them from the evil. 


30 For AAAHOYIA on a magical gem, see Delatte and Derchain, Jntailles 
magiques, no. 507; the word was inscribed on door lintels in Syria, for 
which see 16/5, vol. 4, 156, nos. 1502-3. The word лоутокр@тор also ap- 
pears on magical amulets; see L. Robert, Journal des savants 1981, 18; and 
Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets, 246. 

31 Gold rings with box bezels and added decorative pellets are attested as early 
as the first century, but similar examples were still being made in the fourth 
century; see Henig, Corpus, 37 (Type IV) for first and second century ex- 
amples; and Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 272-82, for a number of varieties dat- 
ed to the fourth century; see also Johns and Potter, Thetford, 91, по. 16, for a 
late fourth century ring; and see 542, a gold ring datable no earlier than the 
second half of the sixth century. 

32 For the use of бюуттпрёс on a magical gem, see Miranda, "Una gemma 
‘gnostica”; 120. Although found in an allegedly late (sixth century?) context 
in the catacombs of S. Gennaro in Naples, the gem displays no explicitly 
Christian content and is likely to be of much earlier date, probably second 
or third century. 
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Another F1 red jasper in Copenhagen (169), which was 
in the collection of Peter Johann Monrad at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, is inscribed in careful letters on both 
sides. The obverse reads IHCOYC XPEICTOC ӨЕОҮ ҮҸІС- 
TOY (C) COTHP, "Jesus Christ, (son) of the Most High God, 
Saviour.. with breaks along the edge of the stone rendering 
the enigmatic final line illegible. The reverse side, in six lines, 
reads, IAM CABA@ EAWAI AAQNAI, Јао, Sabao(th), Eloai, 
Adonai, the Greek transliteration of Hebrew words for God. 
‘Yyictoc, “most high’, is the translation of the Hebrew name 
for God elyon in Psalm 90 (91): 1, but occurs often as an epi- 
thet for God in both the Old and New Testament.? Although 
inscriptions similar to that on the reverse can be found on 
magical gems, no specifically magical name appears on this 
example, which invokes God in various epithets and Jesus as 
Christ and Saviour. The intention may well be amuletic, but the 
gem cutter appears to have avoided any use of magic. 

The fourth red jasper (170) again displays similar letter 
forms, but they are cut in the negative to be viewed in impres- 
sion: ONHCIMOC Н VYXH CWZECOQ, "Onesimos, may the 
soul be saved!" The meaning of the phrase “save the soul” is 
somewhat ambiguous and need not be Christian. "Soul" (уох) 
often denotes earthly life rather than the eternal soul, and simi- 
larly the verb owLeıv may refer either to earthly protection or 
salvation. Pagan amulets often used the verb in the sense of 
protection.” Nevertheless, the Christian use of the phrase is 
more common than the pagan, and the inscription on this par- 
ticular gem, without an invocation to a pagan or magical deity, 
recalls Christian phraseology.“ Another gem, once in the Bor- 
gia collection (171), is inscribed ҮПЕР VYXHC EYXOMAI, “І 
pray for the soul’, clearly a Christian phrase referring to salva- 
tion. However, the gem cannot be found, and its date and ori- 
gin remain uncertain. 

The Latin inscription DEVSDEDIT VIVAS IN DEO, "Deus- 
dedit, live in God’, accompanied by a chi-rho monogram and 
a wreath, appears on a cornelian gem recorded by Ficoroni at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century and now in the Brit- 
ish Museum (172). The personal name, chi-rho symbol, and 
phrase vivas in Deo are all explicitly Christian and typical of 
the fourth century.” 

Three further gems of similar size and shape, all summar- 
ily inscribed with Greek inscriptions, appear to be significantly 
later in date than the previous groups. Although the angular 
letter forms are difficult to date, the diamond-shaped © and B 
with straight bottom are distinctive. А gray agate is inscribed 
IHCOY BOHOI, “Jesus, help! 5 followed by a palm branch (173). 
Similarly, a cornelian bears the phrase IHCOY XPICTE ВОНФІ 
TQ) ФОРОҮМТІ, “Jesus Christ, help him who bears (this stone)" 
(174). The third example provides a personal name, Ө(ебток)Е 
BOHOI ENAEAEXIN, “Mother of God, help Endeleches” (175). 


33 See А.Т. Kraabel, “Ywictoc and the Synagogue at Sardis; GRBS 10 (1969), 
91, n. 44; and for magical texts, see D.R. Jordan and R.D. Kotansky in 
PKöln 8 (1997), 58. Saint Jerome, writing at the end of the fourth century, 
includes elion, translated as excelsum, as one of the ten names of God used 
by Jews, in Epistle 25, Ad Marcellam de decem nominibus, quibus apud 
Hebraeos Deus vocatur. 

34 Бог the meanings of оФбе on Christian and pagan amulets, see Kotansky, 

“Incantations and Prayers for Salvation; 120-1; see also the two Christian 
gems, 342 and 477; see also the fourth century(?) tombstone from Crete 
inscribed IXOYC CW[CON] THN YYXHIN] AYTHG, “Ichthys save her soul’; 
unequivocally referring to salvation: Anastasius C. Bandy, Тие Greek Chris- 
tian Inscriptions of Crete (Athens, 1970), 128, no. 99. 

35 See, for example, the magical gems, Bonner, SMA, 298, no. 271, and Mi- 
randa, “Una gemma ‘gnostica”, 120; as well as the third century gold ring 


This form of invocation, with the use of Bon@(e)t, is common in 
the later fifth and sixth centuries, especially on engraved ring 
bezels and on a group of cameos (see 739-747). If the inter- 
pretation of the abbreviation OE as Ө(ебток)Е is correct (and 
this abbreviation does appear frequently on rings)? then а 
date in the later fifth or sixth century for this group is likely. 


Christian inscriptions and symbols 
added to pagan gems: 


176. Once Verona, Domenico Vallarsi collection (by 1734). 
Cornelian. Standing fisherman, holding basket and fish on line; 
IXOYC. 

Published: Domenico Vallarsi, Sancta Eusebii Hieronymi Stradonen- 
sis presbyteri opera, vol. 1 (Verona, 1734), 18 (no illustration); Costa- 
doni, “Dissertazione’, 300-3, pl. 8; Mamachi, Originum, vol. 3, 22, 
no. 11; De Rossi, “De christianis monumentis", 577, по. 96; Becker, 
Darstellung, 86, no. 32; Garrucci, Storia, 115, no. 18, pl. 477; Dólger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 329, no. 55, fig. 43; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 822, по. 
70, fig. 4960; idem, Manuel, vol. 1, 140, fig. 18. 


177. Private collection; said to be from Beirut. Nicolo, F4, in 
silver ring; gem c. 14.5 x 11.5; diam. of ring, 25.8. Parrot on 
branch; above IXOYC (positive). 

Unpublished. 


178. Once Cambridge, Rev. Churchill Babington collection. 
Gryllos; IXOYC. 

Published: Babington, “Gems” 714; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 272, 
no. 42, and vol. 5, 239; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 839-40, no. 173, fig. 5055; 
idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 387, fig. 303. 


179. Once Marlborough and Bessborough collections. Sard. 
Side A: Sculptor carving bust; star in field; herm and palm, 
vase, wreath. Side B: IXOYC. 

Published: Lorent Natter, Catalogue des pierres gravées, tant en relief 
qu'en creux, de Mylord Comte de Bessborough (London, 1761), no. 51; 
M.H.N. Story-Maskelyne, The Marlborough Gems (London, 1870), 
no. 629. 


180. Once Montigny collection. "Sardoine en cabochon"; length, 
12. "Mercure tenant une bourse et un caducée. Dans le champ, 
la leg. chrétienne IXOYC? 

Published: Montigny Sale (1887), lot 223. 


181. Once Southesk collection; said to be from Constantinople. 
Nicolo, 5 x 4. Side A: Nike crowns a warrior in a biga. Side B: 
“rudely incised" chi-rho monogram. 

Published: Southesk, 86, no. F 16. 


from Bulgaria inscribed СЕРАПІ CWZE ME, "Serapis, save me’; for which 
see Ljudmila Ruseva-Slokoska, Roman Jewellery (Sofia, 1991), 164, no. 180. 

36 A close parallel is found in God's words to Lot in Genesis 19:17, "Escape 
for thy life" (офСюу oče thy cea toO yvxńv). This quotation was used in 
a letter from Dionysios, the third century bishop of Alexandria, to the he- 
retical bishop Novantianus in a different sense, that of salvation (quoted by 
Eusebius, HE 6.45.1); cf. also Ps. 40(41): 4: "I said, Lord, be merciful unto 
me: heal ((осол) my soul, for I have sinned against thee"; and Jeremiah 
17:14: "Heal me (taco не), О Lord, and І shall be healed; save me (0900У 
не), and I shall be saved” 

37 Forthe name Deusdedit, see Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 102. 

38 See, for example, Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 63, no. 76; and Volbach, Bildwerke, 
133, no. 6398, pl. 5. 
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182. Once Pietro Francesco Foggini (Sottocustode of the Vatican 
Library) collection. Nicolo. Shrimp and fish; ІХ-СОТНР-ӨҮ. 
Published: Costadoni, "Dissertazione; 312, pl. 11; Mamachi, Origi- 
num, vol. 1, 56; De Rossi, “Ре christianis monumentis; 576, no. 82; 
idem, BACrist 1870, 53, pl. 4, 10; Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 40, pl. 477; 
Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 331-2, no. 62, fig. 46; СІС IV, no. 9087; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 823, no. 77, fig. 4967; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 379, 
fig. 288. 


183. Bologna, Museo Civico; inv. Gl. 281; from the collection of 
Antonio Capello, Venice (before 1701); purchased by Landgraf 
Karl zu Hessen in 1701. Amethyst, A5, 12.4 x 10.0 x 3.8. Ant; 
ІХӨ. 

Published: Capello, Prodromus, по. 51; Gori and Passeri, Thesaurus, vol. 
2; 272, no. 128; Ulrich Kopp, Palaeographia critica, vol. 4 (Mannheim, 
1829), 189, fig. 189; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 346, fig. 56, no. 74; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 824, no. 82, fig. 4972; Bologna, no. 276. 


184. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 42.1401; formerly in 
the collections of Arthur Evans and the Duke of Hamilton. 
Brown sard, broken, 12mm. Herakles and Eros; and stauro- 
gram (cross—rho). 

Published: Collection d'un archeologue-explorateur. Pierres gravées 
antiques, Paris, Hotel Drouot, 8 May 1905, lot 101 (Evans collection); 
Arthur Evans, An Illustrative Selection of Greek and Greco-Roman 
Gems (Oxford, 1938), 38, no. 220; Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 
114, no. 560, pl. 78. 


185. Kassel, Staatliche Museen; from the collection of Antonio 
Capello, Venice (before 1702). Nicolo, F4, 15.3 x 12.2 x 3.7. Side 
A: Helios, radiate, holding whip and cloak, stands left, right 
hand raised; two stars. Side B: Chi-rho and other monogram 
and symbol; below: EICVYC/ XRECT VS/ ГАВКІЕ/ ANANIA/ 
AME (positive). 

Published: Capello, Prodromus, no. 155; Bernard de Montfaucon, An- 
tiquité expliquée (Paris, 1719), pl. 167; Gori and Passeri, Thesaurus, vol. 
3, 277, no. 163; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 292; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
855, no. 278, fig. 5140; DACL, vol. 1, 151, fig. 32 (H. Leclercq); Camp- 
bell Bonner, “Liturgical Fragments on Gnostic Amulets; HTR 25 
(1932), 363; AGDS Kassel, no. 212; Zazoff, AG, 378—9, n. 21, pl. 125, 7; 
Michel, Bunte Steine, 54—55, no. 49; Ambrogio e Agostino, 424—5, no. 
265 (Attilio Mastrocinque). 


186. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum, inv. Х-6583; 
from the Mallia collection (1813). Amethyst, A2, 16.0 x 12.8 x 
5.6. Dionysos and panther; 10)-АМ/МО-Ү (positive). 
Unpublished. 


187. London market, 1995; said to be from Asia Minor. Sard, cut 
down to round ЕІ, c. 14.5 x 13.5 x 2.0. Bust of veiled woman 


39 See also 313-316, which were perhaps reused. Sometimes the backs of 
pagan gems were recut with Christian scenes; see 417 and 750. 

40 The most similar examples appear on the lost nicolo once in the collection 
of Rafaele Fabretti, for which see Quartino, "Studi inediti’, pl. 8, Florence, 
Bibl. Marucelliana A.48, с. 27 (Buonarotti ms.); and the red jasper, Frank 
Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 24 (1990), lot 560. Other depictions of fish- 
ermen include the following: Münzen und Medaillen AG, Basel, Sonder- 
liste Q (November, 1976), no. 73, red jasper; Furtwängler, Beschreibung, 
no. 6908 (-AGDS Berlin, no. 480), a fine quality amethyst; no. 4706, black 
paste, showing a kneeling man with a fish; no. 6377, nicolo paste, depict- 
ing a sitting fisherman; and from Pompeii, a banded agate, Naples, по. 169. 
In а later example of the reinterpretation of pagan imagery, another early 


wearing a diadem and holding a staff surmounted by a cross; 
another cross behind. 
Unpublished. 


188. Vienna, inv. VII B 387; said to be from Petronell (Carnun- 
tum), 1851. Banded brown/white/dark brown/white agate, F3, 
in gold ring; gem c. 9 x 6.8; diam. of ring: 21.6. Nude youth 
left, once held uncertain object, engraved with cross on globe 
at later date. 

Published: Vienna, vol. 2, no. 1186. 


189. Vienna, inv. IX 2135; 1923, said to be from the Este col- 
lection. Banded brown/white/brown banded agate, 13.0 x 9.3 x 
2.8. Nymph with Bacchus child left; nimbi added. 

Published: Vienna, vol. 2, no. 1185. 


Christian inscriptions or symbols occasionally were add- 
ed to older gems engraved with pagan motifs.” Sometimes 
there appears to have been an attempt to choose devices that 
could be assigned a Christian significance, although this was 
not always the case. The most notable example of the rework- 
ing of an older, pagan gem to invest it with a new meaning is 
the chalcedony engraved with a throne, now in Berlin, which 
is discussed below (457). Another example which appears to 
have been carefully chosen is the lost intaglio engraved with 
a standing fisherman and the inscription IXOYC, which was 
in the collection of Domenico Vallarsi at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (176). Although the Vallarsi gem appears 
to be Christian, the motif itself is rare, and the only other ex- 
amples are of first or second century date.” The Vallarsi speci- 
men, assuming that the inscription is indeed ancient, is prob- 
ably a reused pagan gem. 

The inscription IXOYC, in somewhat crude letters, is added 
also to a nicolo gem depicting a parrot, which is set in a silver 
ring of typically mid-third century shape (177).*! The image it- 
self is a common Roman type.” In this case the inscription may 
not be of much later date than the original gem and ring. The 
Christian owner may well have chosen a pagan seal with an im- 
age thought suitable enough for Christian interpretation (per- 
haps seen as a dove?). Similarly, a lost nicolo (182) engraved 
with a fish and a shrimp bears the inscription IX-OY-CO)THP 
(IXOYC with СФТНР written in full). The specific device is pa- 
gan, but the fish is an appropriate Christian symbol. 

Several other pagan gems engraved with devices which ap- 
pear to have no likely Christian interpretation bear the inscrip- 
tion IXOYC. A gem once in the Babington collection (178), 
engraved with the image of a composite creature composed of 
the heads of a satyr, a ram and a horse (a so-called "gryllos"), 
is likely of first or second century date.” The same inscription 


Roman gem with the image of a fisherman was used for the seal of Pope 
Nicholas III (1277-80), an impression of which is on a silver reliquary box 
in the Vatican: L. von Matt, іп С. Daltrop and A. Prandi, Art Treasures of 
the Vatican Library (New York, 1970), 173, no. 87. 

41 Cf Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 440. 

42 See, for example, Aquileia, nos. 1298 (nicolo), 1303 (cornelian); BMC En- 
graved Gems, nos. 2481-2 (“ВМС Rings, nos. 448 and 1168); Thorvaldsen, 
nos. 1476-8; Furtwängler, Beschreibung, nos. 3284, 7913-20; Henig, Cor- 
pus, nos. 685-6; AGDS Munich, vol. 3, nos. 2442-3; and Vienna, vol. 3, 
nos. 1962—70. 

43 See 67-68. 
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was added to the back of a gem depicting a sculptor carving a 
bust (179) and another engraved with Hermes (180). An ame- 
thyst gem, once in the Capello collection in Venice and now in 
Bologna (183), was engraved with an ant, probably in the first 
century, and was later inscribed IXO. The inscription is likely 
to be an abbreviated form of IXOYC (or perhaps for "Inooög 
Хрістос Oedc) and perhaps also a numerical cipher explaining 
the enigmatic one hundred and fifty-three fish caught by Si- 
mon Peter in John 21:11." 

A christogram in the form of a monogrammatic cross com- 
bined with the letter rho, the so-called staurogram, was added 
to a gem of early imperial date (first century BC/first century 
AD) depicting Herakles and Eros (184). Although the sym- 
bol is attested in manuscripts as an abbreviation for стол›рбс 
as early as the third century,“ the shape of the monogram is 
closest to examples seen on coins, beginning with the later is- 
sues of Constantine and continuing throughout the fourth cen- 
tury." A similar staurogram appears on fourth century gems 
above the portraits of a couple (26) and Peter and Paul (451). A 
Christian interpretation of Herakles and Eros is far from clear 
(if one existed at all). 

A. nicolo gem in Kassel (185) of typically late second or 
third century style? shows Helios on one side, while the oth- 
er side bears a later inscription in six lines, beginning with a 
chi-rho monogram, another monogram perhaps standing for 
1160969 and an anchor(?), followed by a somewhat blundered 
inscription using a mix of Greek and Latin letters, EICVYC 
XRECTVS TABRIE ANANIA AME, “Jesus Christ, Gabrie(l), 
Апап (е), Ame(n): The use of divine and angelic names 
suggests that the gem was used as an amulet. It is uncertain 
whether the image of Helios had significance for the maker or 


44 See also Augustine, In Iohannis Evangelium Tractatus, CXXII.8, 35-43; 
N.J. McEleney, “153 Great Fish (John 21, 11)-Gematriacal Atbash’, Biblica 
58 (1977), 411-7; and Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets, 203-4. 

45 Fora discussion of this device on gems, see Oxford, nos. 382-3. 

46 See К. Aland, "Neue neutestamentliche Papyri 1; New Testament Studies 
10 (1963/64), 75—79; and Grigg, "Constantine 21. 

47 See Р, Bruun, “Тһе Christian Signs on the Coins of Constantine’, Arctos 
3 (1962), 29-31, fig.16; RIC, vol. 8, 518, по. 78, for the staurogram on the 
reverse of a gold medallion struck at Antioch, 347-350 AD. 

48 Arthur Evans suggested that the Herakles figure may have been viewed 
as Saint Christopher, but the iconography is implausible at such an early 
date. 

49 Cf the nicolo set in a gold ring, from Egypt, BMC Rings, no. 493; BMC 
Engraved Gems, no. 1653. 

50. For similar monograms, see 433 and p. 71, note 50. 


owner. Images of Jesus as Helios are rare, although some early 
Christian writers, notably Clement of Alexandria, suggested 
the connection. 

А rare example of a pagan gem inscribed with the name of 
a Christian owner is the amethyst in Saint Petersburg (186), 
which is engraved with the image of Dionysos and a panther 
along with the name IOANNOY. The name Ioannes (John) is 
surely Christian,? and both the inscription, written in the posi- 
tive, and the odd style of the engraving suggest a relatively late 
date, probably late third century or even later. The gem does 
not appear to be an older piece that was reused. 

A number of other, uninscribed gems are clearly of pagan 

origin with later alterations meant to denote Christian signifi- 
cance, but the date of the reworking is not always clear. 
One gem is engraved with a bust of a veiled and diademed 
woman holding a sceptre (187), an image common especial- 
ly in the Augustan period, which served to represent various 
goddesses (notably Hera), personifications (Pax), or Roman 
empresses. At a much later date the sceptre was reengraved 
to become a cross, and another cross was added behind the 
head. Crosses of this shape are perhaps best placed in the late 
fourth or fifth century, but a precise date is difficult to deter- 
mine. Similarly, a small banded agate gem from Carnuntum 
(188) bears the image of a nude youth, probably of first century 
date, who holds a cross on a globe that has surely been added 
much later, not before the end of the fourth century and prob- 
ably even later. On a first century BC intaglio in Vienna (189), 
a nymph holding the child Bacchus is transformed by the addi- 
tion of nimbi into the Virgin with the Christ child. It is difficult 
to determine when the gem was reused, although a medieval 
date is more likely than an earlier one. 


51 The name Ananiel is very unusual; Ananel appears on a Hebrew lamella, 
Naveh and Shaked, vol. 1, 50-2, АЗ, І. 10, but the angel Anael is better at- 
tested in Hebrew and Greek magical texts, for which see Kotansky, Greek 
Magical Amulets, 206-8, no. 38, І. 2; and idem, “Two Jewish Aramaic 
Amulets from Syria’, JEJ 41 (1991), 277; the name appears on at least one 
unpublished Greek magical gem as well. 

52 Бог the late third or early fourth century ceiling mosaic with the so-called 
Christ-Helios in a chariot found in Mausoleum M of the Julii, beneath 
Saint Peter's in Rome, see Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward Perkins, The 
Shrine of St. Peter (London, 1956), 73-74, pl. 32; J.N. Carder in Age of Spir- 
ituality, 522—3, no. 467; and Jensen, Early Christian Art, 42—43, who notes 
Clement's allusion to Christ as the sun (Protrep. 9). A magical gem in the 
British Museum bearing a Gnostic text has been interpreted as having an 
image of Christ-Helios, but the identification is not convincing; see Bon- 
ner, SMA, 181-2, no. 274; BMC Magical Gems, по. 249, 

53 Kajanto, Опотазііс Studies, 95. 
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Chapter Four: Christian symbols (fish, anchor, dove, and ship) 


The fish was one of the earliest and most frequently used 
Christian symbols, and one with many levels of significance. 
The vast variety of fish imagery in Near Eastern, Graeco-Ro- 
man, Jewish, and Christian art provides an extraordinarily 
rich and complex array of meaning, much of which remains 
obscure.' Already in Jewish tradition, the fish was a symbol of 
messianic aspirations.? The numerous references to fish in the 
Gospels are all heavy with symbolic significance. The apostles 
were "fishers of men" (Mark 1:17); Jesus performs the miracle 
of the multiplication of loaves and fish (Matthew 14: 15-21; 
Mark 6:35-44; 8:1-8); and the resurrected Jesus appears to 
the disciples and commands them to catch the one hundred 
and fifty-three fish (John 21:1-13) Although the fish served 
as a symbol of baptism and the Eucharist in early Christian 
iconography, it also referred to Christ himself, explicitly so in 
conjunction with the acrostic IXOYC.* Clement's famous pas- 
sage describing suitable images for finger rings includes both 
the fish and the fisherman. Although no explicit meaning was 
assigned to the fish, the fisherman was said to allude to the 
apostles in the sense of Mark 1:17. 


Single fish or pair of fish without anchor: 


190. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, LB25 (F8277); from the col- 
lection of Edmond Le Blant; bought in Rome. Cornelian, F1 
(slightly convex), broken; as preserved, 12.5 x 12.3 x 3.9. Fish 
left, IXOYC (positive). 

Published: Le Blant, "Monuments chrétiens", 9, pl. 1, 17; idem, “750 
Inscriptions" 122, no. 317, pl. 2; Becker, Darstellung, 81, no. 11; CIG 
IV, no. 9086; Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 25, pl. 477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, 
vol. 1, 331, no. 60, fig. 44; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 823, no. 75, fig. 4965; 
DACL, vol. 4, 705, fig. 3726 (H. Leclercq). 


191. Tunis (?), from Carthage. Dark stone, 15 x 11. IXOYC, 
small fish below. 

Published: A.L. Delattre, “Fouilles de Carthage 1888-9” in Cosmos, 
ns, 11, Jan. 1890, 159, no. 50; Mélanges darchéologie et d'histoire 1891 
(XI), 79, no. 4; E. Espérandieu, Revue de lart chrétien (1890), 225; A. 
de Waal, RQ 1891, 207; P. Monceaux, RA (1903), 2, 72, no. 5; CIL VIII, 
Suppl. Ш, 2285, no. 22658”; Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 330, no. 59; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 822, no. 74, fig. 4964. 


192. Munich market, 1988. Red jasper, ЕЗ, c. 10 x 6.5. Fish, IXO- 
YC (positive). 
Unpublished. 


1 Тһе classic study remains Dölger, Fischsymbol; for further Christian 
significance see, І. Scheftelowitz, "Das Fischsymbol in Judentum und 
Christentum; Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 14 (1911), 1-53 and 321-92; 
J. Engemann, РАС, vol. 7, 959-1097, s.v. “Fisch”; Jensen, Early Christian 
Art, 46-59; and Tkacz, Brescia Casket, 100 and 239, for the unusual 
depiction of a hanging fish on the late fourth century Brescia lipsanothek. 

2  Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 5, 3-61; Gedaliahu Stroumsa, "Ihe 

Early Christian Fish Symbol Reconsidered’; in I. Gruenwald, S. Shaked, and 

С.С. Sroumsa, eds., Messiah and Christos: Studies in the Jewish Origins of 

Christianity (Tübingen, 1992), 199-205, 

For the significance of the number 153, see p. 38, n. 44. 

See p. 35, n. 21. 

See, for example, BMC Engraved Gems, nos. 2506-11; Dölger, Fischsymbol, 

vol. 5, 234-43, notes many pagan examples, but at 253-7 implausibly 
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193. Vatican, Museo Sacro, inv. 532. Cornelian, slightly convex, 
11.5 x 9 x 2.5. Fish; I above X. 

Published: Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 384, pl. 3, 18 and 18a; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 824-5, no. 83, fig. 4973; Fremersdorf, Catalogo 
del Museo Sacro, 120, no. 1087, pl. 84. 


194. Private collection; said to be from Tunisia. Cornelian, F2 
(but slightly convex top and bottom, approaching A6), 13.7 x 
11.9 x 2.8. Two fish left, between them, IXOYC (negative). 
Unpublished. 


195. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology, inv. 29-128-2269, from the col- 
lection of Maxwell Somerville. Nicolo, c. 15.5 x 12, іп а modern 
ring. Two fish, IXOYC between (positive). 

Published: Vermeule, Sommerville, no. 302. 


196. Once Vienna, Tobias Biehler collection. Nicolo. Two fish, 
IXOYC between. 

Published: Becker, Coemeterien, 54; Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 33, pl. 
477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 332, по. 63, fig. 47; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
824, no. 78, fig. 4969; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 379, fig. 287. This gem may 
be identical to the previous (195). 


197. Once Riom (France), Louis Chaduc collection (before 
1628). Sard. Two fish, IXOYC between. 
Published: Chaduc, Гатраз Indiae, fol. 90v, no. 5. 


The fish was a popular motif on gems throughout the Ro- 
man imperial period and is found on a number of finely en- 
graved examples. The device depicting a pair of fish, often rep- 
resenting the astrological sign Pisces, is also well represented 
on gems. Although a number of gems engraved with a fish 
are certainly of third century date and very similar in style to 
Christian gems (often of cornelian or red jasper and of F2-3 
shape),’ it is difficult to assign a Christian origin to them with- 
out a clearly identifying inscription. 

Christian versions, although rare, do exist. Since they are in 
a style identical to pagan examples, they would not have been 
recognized without the inscriptions, usually IXOYC, as one 
might expect. Surviving gems include three examples of a sin- 
gle fish and the inscription IXOYC (190—192) and a fourth in- 
scribed I-X (193) The motif of two fish separated by the hori- 
zontal inscription IXOYC is a more accomplished design and is 
found on four examples (194—197), two of which are in nicolo. 


suggests that gems engraved with fish found at Herculaneum could be 
Christian. 

6 Dimitris Plantzos, "Medius liquidis astris: Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces 
on Graeco-Roman amulets’, Jewellery Studies 8 (1998), 44—46; see also the 
pair of fish below the bust of Poseidon on a first century prase intaglio in 
Berlin, Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 2362. 

7 See, for example, the gems set in contemporary third century rings: 
Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 434; Henig, Corpus, App. 192, from Chester; 
Erimtan, no. 133, from Asia Minor; and Getty, no. 396; also Vollenweider, 
Deliciae Leonis, no. 495 (cited there as first century but more likely late 
second or third century in date). 

8 Seealso Chapter Seventeen, X40-X44, for some examples of uncertain 
date or authenticity. 
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and crossed palm branches appears on a fourth century bone 





markable composition showing a chi-rho monogram, a fish, 


gaming token, but nothing similar is found on gems.’ Fish also 
appear on other gems as a subsidiary Christian symbol’ and 
on several other examples paired with a dove (305, 446-447, 
and 468—469). 


Two fish flanking an anchor (with Christian 
inscriptions): 


198: Private collection; said to be from Jordan. Red jasper, oc- 
tagonal ЕЗ, 12.2 x 10.2 x 4.8. Two fish and anchor; ІХӨ-ҮС (neg- 
ative). 

Published: Spier, "Early Christian Gems; 33, fig. 3. 


199. Once Posilipo, Garrucci collection; said to be from Con- 
stantinople. Cornelian, F3(?). Two fish and anchor; IXOYC. 
Published: Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 38, pl. 477; Dólger, Fischsymbol, 
vol. 1, 319-20, no. 47, fig. 11; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 820, no. 65, fig. 
4955. 


200. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 3318; said to be from Con- 
stantinople. Cornelian, A5, 15.8 x 11.8 x 4.1. Two fish (upward) 
and anchor; IX[O]YC. 

Published: Wulff, Berlin, 233, no. 1135, pl. 56; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 
1, 319, no. 46, pl. 3, 5a; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 820, no. 64, fig. 4954. 


201. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Nicolo in 
a gold ring, c. 14 x 12. Two fish (upward) and anchor; around, 
I-X-O-Y-C (negative). 

Published: Vettori casts, A15; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 50v, Ordo 4, or- 
dine 2; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 234v, no. 29. 


202. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Nicolo, F4?, 
c. 9 x 6.5. Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor; to right, 
IXOYC (negative). 

Published: Vettori casts, D48; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52v, Ordo 6, no. 
4; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 237r, no. 48(?), or fol. 238r, no. 21(?). 


203. Once Rome, Albani collection (seen and drawn by Gaetano 
Marini). Material not described. Two fish and anchor; above, 
EIXOYC. 

Published: Gaetano Marini, ms. Vatican Lat. 9071, 156, no. 14; De Ros- 
si, “De christianis monumentis; 576, no. 85; Becker, Darstellung, 90, no. 
48; Dolger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 266, fig. 33; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 818, 
no. 59, fig. 4949. 


204. Sofia, National Archaeological Museum, inv. 8090; from 
Novae (a chance find). Nicolo, probably F4, 15 x 14 x 2. Two 
fish, placed horizontally, flanking anchor; below (upside down), 
[IJXOYC (positive). 

Published: Sofia, no. 287. 


205. Hannover, Kestner-Museum, inv. K1537. Cornelian, F2, 
broken, 10.8 x 9.5 x 2.9. Two fish (opposite directions) and an- 
chor; around, EIHCO[YC] [XPEIC]TOC (positive). 

Published: AGDS Hannover, no. 1648. 





9 А. Alföldi, “Heiden und Christen am Spieltisch, /БАС 18 (1975), 21, pl. 7, 
16. 
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206. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. J.9396. Discoloured nicolo, 
E4, 12.7 x 10.4 x 3.3. Two fish (downward) and anchor; XPEIC- 
TOY (positive). 

Unpublished. 


207. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Red jasper, 
octagonal F3, 12.9 x 11.5 x 3.8. Two fish (upward) and anchor; 
around, XPI-C-TOY (positive). 

Unpublished. 


208. Once Copenhagen, Friedrich Münter (Bishop of Seeland) 
collection. Cornelian, octagonal F3. Two fish and anchor; 
around, IHCOY (positive). 

Published: Dactyliotheca Danica, no. 1064 (Danish National Mu- 
seum); Copenhagen ms., Catalogus gemmarum, vitrorum in Museo 
Friedrici Münteri: C. Gemmae Christianae, no. 228, "Annulus pro- 
nubus carneolus in quo ancora, adstitutes duobus Delphinis, inscr 
ІНСОУ...; Fr. Münter, De duobus monumentis veteris Ecclesiae (Co- 
penhagen, 1810); idem, Sinnbilder, 39 and 115, pl. 1, 4; idem, Anti- 
quarische Abhandlungen (Copenhagen, 1816), 57, no. 3; De Rossi, 
"De christianis monumentis; 577, no. 87; Becker, Darstellung, no. 
50; Garrucci, Storia, 117, no. 45, pl. 477; CIG IV, no. 9090; Dólger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 296—7, no. 23, pl. 303, 6; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 825, 
no. 90, fig. 4980. 


209. Kassel, Staatliche Museen; formerly Venice, Capello col- 
lection; purchased by Landgraf Karl zu Hessen in 1701. Nicolo. 
Two fish and anchor; IE-SV (positive). 

Published: Capello, Prodromus, no. 148; Garrucci, Storia, 117, cf. no. 
45 (not illustrated); AGDS Kassel, no. 213; Zazoff, AG, 378—9, n. 21, 
pl. 125, 6. 


210. Once J. Hamilton Gray (1887); purchased in Rome. “Band- 
ed agate” "Anchor on either side, a fish, and the inscription 
ICRATICOC'" (sic). 

Published: Gray Sale (1887), lot 121. Perhaps this is a Christian in- 
scription, misread by the cataloguer. 


Two fish flanking an anchor (without Christian 
inscriptions): 


211. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 1229; from the 
collection of Johannes Smetius the Younger, who purchased 
it from the jeweler Alb. Gramaye in 1676; subsequently in the 
collection of the Pfalz Elector, Johann Wilhelm. Cornelian (dis- 
coloured), E2, 17 x 13. Two fish (upward) on anchor. 

Published: Johannes Smetius, Pater et Filius, Antiquitates Neomagens- 
es (Amsterdam, 1678), 32 and 54; Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 293, no. 
1; Nijmegen, ix, fig. 2; Weber, Kostbare Steine, no. 323. 


212. Leiden, Rijksmuseum, inv. V.F. 1137; from Vechten, "bei 
Arbeiten am Glacis des Forts” Cornelian, F2, in openwork 
(opus interrasile) gold ring; the gem, c. 12 x 8.5. Two fish (up- 
ward) and anchor. 

Published: Henkel, Fingerringe, 36, no. 251, pl. 77, no. 282 (as third 
century); Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 238, no. 45; Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 
252, no. 281. 


10 See 310, 314, 317, 320—321, 324—326, 328-329,337-339, 406, 428-429, 
434, and 453. 
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213. Split, Archaeological Museum, inv. 2096?; from Salona. 
Cornelian, F2, 9 x 6.5. Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 
Published: Salona Christiana, 255, no. 3; Bullettino di archeologia e sto- 
гіа Dalmata 28 (1905), 163; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 251, no. 115. 


214. Split, Archaeological Museum, inv. br. 12419; from Salona, 
1912. Cornelian, F2, broken, 7.5. Two fish (opposite directions) 
and anchor. 

Published: Salona Christiana, 255, no. 4; Bullettino di archeologia e 
storia Dalmata 36 (1913), 61—62. 


215. Unknown; said to be from Rome. "Agate" in gold ring. Two 
fish and anchor. 

Published: Forrer, Achmin-Panopolis, pl. 13, 5; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 
5, 295, no. 16. 


216. Private collection; said to be from Israel. Red jasper, F2, in 
fragmentary iron ring; the gem, c. 8.5 x 7.0; diam. of ring as pre- 
served, 21.3. Two fish and anchor. 

Unpublished. 


217. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, FG 7943 (S.3822). Cornelian, F2. 
Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 
Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 7943. 


218. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, FG 7944 (S.3823). Cornelian, F2. 
Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 
Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 7944. 


219. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, FG 7945 (S.3711). Cornelian, F2, 
heavily chipped. Two fish (downward) and anchor. 
Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 7945. 


220. Copenhagen, National Museum, inv. Dfa 611; from the 
collection of Oberstlojtnant Sommers (1852-3). Cornelian, ЕЗ, 
slightly convex, 9.5 x 8.0 x 3.2. Two fish (opposite directions) 
and anchor. Crude style. 

Published: Dactyliotheca Danica, no. 1065 (Danish National Museum). 


221. Once Zurich market, 2000. Cornelian, F2, 14.5 x 10.8 x 2.1. 
Two fish (downward) and anchor. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 35 (2000), lot 1260. 


222. Torino. “Onyx” (nicolo?); broken at bottom. Two fish (op- 
posite directions) and anchor. 
Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 31, and vol. 6, 114 (de- 
scribed as cornelian); Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 36, pl. 477; Leclercq, 
"Gemmes; 825, по. 84, fig. 4974. 


223. Ravenna, Museo Nazionale, inv. 1527; from the collection 
of the Principessa Luisa Murat. Banded agate, ЕЗ; 9 x 7 x 5. Two 
fish and anchor. 

Published: Bovini, “Ravenna’, 7—10, no. 2. 


224. Ravenna, Museo Nazionale, inv. 212; from the collection of 
the Principessa Luisa Murat. Bloodstone? ("pietra verde scura 
con venature rosso-bruna"); F1?; 10 x 8. Two fish (opposite di- 
rections) and anchor. 

Published: Le Blant, “Ravenne” 301, no. 5, pl. 12; idem, "Collection; 35— 
36, pl. 1, fig. 5; Leclercq, "Gemmes 826, no. 99, fig. 4988; DACL, 2143, 
fig. 285, s.v. “Ravenne”; Bovini, "Ravenna" 10, no. 3. 


225. Madrid, Museo Arqueologico Nacional, inv. 297. Green 
jasper, F1, 15 x 12 x 2. Two fish (upward) and anchor; below, 
А-А. 

Published: R. Casal Garcia, Coleccion de gliptica del Museo Arqueo- 
logico Nacional (Madrid, 1990), 182, no. 474. 


226. Leiden (formerly in the Hague), inv. 2364. Cornelian, F2, 
12 x 9.3 x 3. Two fish (downward) and anchor. 
Published: Hague, no. 1074 (as second-third century). 


227. London, British Museum, M&LA 86,8-30,4; formerly А.). 
Hanmer, 1886. Sard, F2-3, in modern ring; c.10.5 x 7. Two fish 
(downward) on anchor. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 6, no. 37, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 
73, по. 537, pl. 17; Leclercq, “Gemmes', 826, no. 96, fig. 4984. 


228. London, British Museum, M&LA. 56,4—25,18; formerly 
Abbé James Hamilton. Nicolo, F4, in modern ring; c. 9 x 7. Two 
fish (downward) and anchor. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 6, no. 38, pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 
73, по. 538, pl. 17; DACL, vol. 1, 2018, fig. 572; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
826, no. 97, fig. 4985. Not listed in Perret, Catacombes. 


229. London, British Museum, M&LA 1986,5-1,153. Corne- 
lian, slightly discolored, F8, 12.2 x 9.7 x 3.5. Two fish (upward) 
and anchor. 
Unpublished. 


230. New York, American Numismatic Society, inv. 194. Cor- 
nelian, F2, back slightly convex; chipped; 14.6 x 10.4 х 4.5. Two 
fish and anchor. 

Unpublished. 


231. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 3267. Lapis lazuli, F1, 15.2 
x 9.4 x 2.2. Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 
Published: Wulff, Berlin, 233, pl. 56, no. 1136; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
826, no. 98, fig. 4986. 


232. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 78; purchased 
from Greville Chester (£4); said to be from Egypt. Nicolo, F4, 
19.7 x 15.1 x 3.2. Two fish and cross-anchor; crude cutting. 
Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems; 362, no. 10; idem, “A Few More 
Early Christian Gems; 164, fig. 4; L. Bruzza, BACrist 1883, 74. 


233. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 105; purchased 
from Greville Chester; said to be from Italy. Cornelian, A6, 14.7 
x 10.6 x 5.5. Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 
Unpublished. 


234. Erimtan collection, inv. 843; said to be from Asia Minor. 
Red jasper, F2, 10 x 7.3 x 3. Two fish (upward, crude) and an- 
chor. 

Published: Erimtan, 170, no. 146. 


235. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F2-3 (slightly convex), in hollow gold ring; the gem, c. 11 x 8; 
diam. of ring, 24.6. The ring is oval with faceted hoop; slightly 
crushed with a few holes. Two fish (upward) and anchor. For 
the ring shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 202 (Cologne, "sec- 
ond century”). 

Unpublished. 
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- 236. Private collection; said to be from Bulgaria. Cornelian, 


octagonal ЕЗ, in silver ring; gem, с. 10 x 8; diam. of ring, 23.2. 
Two fish (upward) and anchor. For the ring shape, cf. Henkel, 
Fingerringe, no. 426 (but with added collar). 

Unpublished. 


237. Private collection; said to be from Bulgaria. Cornelian, oc- 
tagonal F3, discoloured white, in silver ring; gem, c. 9.5 x 8; diam. 
of ring, 20.1. Two fish (downward) and anchor. The hoop of the 

ring is flat and broad, wider at the shoulders, similar to Henkel, 
Fingerringe, no. 428; the gem is enclosed in a collar. 

Unpublished. 


238. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, A6, 
12.0 x 7.7 х 4.3. Two fish (upward) and anchor. Finer style than 
usual. 

Unpublished. 


239. Geneva market, 1990; said to be from Israel with other 
pieces of jewellery (pins, earrings, and beads of stone, glass, 
and bone). Two examples in glass, imitating nicolo, one set in a 
gold ring. Two fish and anchor. 

Published: Hapsburg, Feldmann, Gold. Important Ancient and Ethnic 
Jewellery and Works of Art in Precious Metal, Geneva, Auction, 14 
May 1990, lot 297. 


240. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology, inv. 29-128-2272; from the col- 
lection of Maxwell Sommerville. Nicolo, F4, c. 14 x 12, in gold 
ring with tubular hoop and box-bezel, three pellets at the join 
on each shoulder. Two fish (downward) and anchor. 

Published: Berges, Sommerville, 53, no. 256. 


241. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. X-5717. Garnet, 
A4, 7.7 x 7.0 x 2.0 Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 
Unpublished. 


242. Once Paris, Edmond Le Blant collection. Cornelian. Two 
fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 

Published: Le Blant, "Monuments chrétiens; 9, pl. 1, 7; Leclercq, 
"Gemmes; 825, no. 92 (apparently the same as 802, no. 25, fig. 4928). 


243. "Museo de Padri della Compagnia" (according to Costa- 
doni); perhaps Ludovico Compagni? “Agate”. Two fish (opposite 
directions) and anchor; around: PELAG-I (positive). 

Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione’, 290, no. 5; Mamachi, Originum, 
voL 3, 22, pl. 2, 3; De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis; 577, no. 100; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 825, no. 89, fig. 4979. Perhaps this is the example 
with the inscription PELAGI recorded by Peiresc, c. 1610: Ms. Hague 
10C, fol. 152, "sardoniche* 


244. Once Rome, Museo Kircheriano. "Onyx" (nicolo?). Two 
fish (upward) and anchor. Published: Antonio Maria Lupi, Dis- 
sertatio et animadversiones ad nuper inventum Severae mar- 
tyris epitaphium (Palermo, 1734), 64; 

Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione, 289; Becker, Darstellung, 88— 
89, no. 38. 


245(a-b). Two examples in Roman collections in the early eigh- 
teenth century. А nicolo was іп the collection of Contuccio 
Contucci (curator of the Collegio Romano, early in the eigh- 


teenth century), and an unspecified stone was with the Abbate 
Constantino Ruggieri. 
Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione’, 290. 


246. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
Е2?, c. 9 x 7. Two fish (downward) and anchor; uncertain let- 
ters. 

Published: Vettori casts, B2; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 54r, no. 2; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 238v, no. 2. 


247. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
octagonal F3, c. 9 x 7. Two fish (upward) and anchor. 

Published: Vettori casts, B8; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 54v, no. 8; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 238v, no. 8. 


248. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
c. 10 x 8.5. Two fish (downward) and anchor. 

Published: Vettori casts, B19; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55r, Ordo 3, no. 
9; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239r, no. 19. 


249. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
F2-3, c. 9.5 x 9. Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor. 
Published: Vettori casts, C14; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 48r, Ordo 4, no. 
5; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 232r, Ordo 3, no. 29. 


250. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
E2-3, c. 7.5 x 7. Two fish (upward) and anchor. 

Published: Vettori casts, C21; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 48v, Ordo 5, no. 
8; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 232v, Ordo 3, no. 38. 


251. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Plasma, 
slightly convex; c. 13 x 10.5. Two fish (opposite directions) and 
anchor. 

Published: Vettori casts, D19; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, Ordo 3, no. 
1; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 19. 


252. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
slightly convex, c. 13 x 11. Two fish (opposite directions) and 
anchor. The style is odd. 

Published: Vettori casts, 025; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, no. 7; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 236r, no. 25. 


253. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection; Vettori 
casts D27. Cornelian, F2, c. 11 x 8. Two fish (opposite direc- 
tions) and anchor. The style is odd. 

Published: ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, Ordine 4, no. 2; ArchBibl 67 
(1767), fol. 236v, no. 27. 


254. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. "Black ag- 
ate’, convex, с. 11 x 10. One fish (upward) and anchor. 
Published: Vettori casts D28-29; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, no. 3; 
ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 236v, no. 28. 


255. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
convex, c. 11 x 7.5. Two fish (diagonally upward) and anchor. 
Published: Vettori casts, D31; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52r, Ordo 4, no. 
6; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 236v, no. 31. 


256. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
convex, c. 11 x 10. Two fish (downward) and anchor. 

Published: Vettori casts, D33; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52r, Ordo 3, no. 
8; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 236v, no. 33. 
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257. Once Alexis von Fricken; said to be from Alexandria. Un- 
certain material. Two fish and anchor. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 39, pl. 477; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
825, no. 86, fig. 4976. 


258. Unknown. Cornelian. Fish and anchor. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 119, no. 17, pl. 478; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
854, no. 268, fig. 5132 (where the authenticity is doubted without ex- 
planation). 


Other varieties: 


259. Once University of Würzburg, inv. H1455; from the col- 
lection of Ludwig Brüls (1860). Amethyst, convex(?); length, 10. 
Two fish (opposite directions) and anchor; two palm branches. 

Published: Carl Ludwig von Urlichs, Verzeichnis der Antikensammlung 
der Universitát Würzburg, vol. 2 (Würzburg, 1868), 40, no. 49; Dólger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 252, no. 124; vol. 3, pl. 36, 9 (as fifth century). 


260. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4—25,19; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Green jasper, F1(?) in a 
modern ring, c. 10 x 8. Anchor, two dolphins, P-L-A (negative). 
Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16,1; vol. 6, 113; Garrucci, 
Storia, 116, no. 32, pl. 477; BMC Early Christian, 2, no. 5, pl. 2; BMC 
Post-Classical, 68, no. 506, pl. 17; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 831, no. 128, 
fig. 5013. 


261. Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico, inv. G 12. Red jasper, F1, 
13 x 10. Two fish (upward) flank an anchor entwined with a 
dolphin. 

Published: Frühchristliche Kunst aus Rom, 190, no. 390. 


262. Zurich market, 1993. Red jasper, octagonal F3, in silver 
ring; diam., 26. Two fish (upward) and anchor; two dolphins 
downward on either side. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, List no. 5 (September 1993), 
no. 816; and List no. 8 (August 1996), no. 619. For the shape of the 
ring, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 426. 


263. Split, Archaeological Museum, inv. br. I 2470; from Salona, 
1914. Bloodstone, F1, 12.5 x 10.5. Anchor surrounded by four 
dolphins. 

Published: Bullettino di archeologia e storia Dalmata 37 (1914), 122- 
3; Salona Christiana, 255, no. 5. 


11 BACrist 1902, 9, pl. 6; DACL, vol. 1, part 2, 2008, fig. 557; 2009, fig. 559; 
and 2017, fig. 571 (Catacomb of Priscilla); also M. Bonino, "Barche, navi 
e simboli navali nel cimitero di Priscilla RivAC 59 (1983), 301; see also 
Finney, Invisible God, 235—7. 

12 S. Eitrem, “Exkurs. Der Anker (vgl. Hebr. 6,19); Symbolae Osloenses 19 
(1939), 84—85; DACL, vol. 1, part 2, 1999—2031, s.v. "Ancre" (J.-P. Kirsch); 
КАС, vol. 1, 440-3, s.v. "Anker" (P. Stumpf); Bruun, "Symboles, signes" 83; 
and Jensen, Early Christian Art, 140, with further references. 

13 Examples of anchors on gems include one set in a gold ring found in a 
late first century burial at Ayios Nikolaos, Crete, Archaeological Reports 

for 1987—88, 71, fig. 102a-b; a banded agate in a fine gold ring, probably 
of second century date, Koch Collection, no. 234; and a brown jasper of 
second or third century date inscribed on the back МЕГАС САРАПІС, 
from Alexandria and now in Oxford (Fortnum 88), Fortnum, “А Few More 
Early Christian Gems’, 166-7, no. 8. The anchor is also found engraved on 
the bezel of gold rings of first through third century date, none of which 
appears to be Christian. Most are from Syria, where the anchor was often 
a civic emblem; see especially de Clercq, vol. 7, nos. 3386—95, and no. 3418 
(= Gonosová and Kondoleon, Virginia Museum, 34-35, no.2), from Amrit, 
Syria, inscribed EYTYXI MAPEINE in niello inlay (second or third century 


264. London, British Museum, M&LA 72,6-4.1380; purchased 
from Alessandro Castellani, 1872. White chalcedony, F2, c. 17.5 
x 12. Anchor, the upper part clearly a cross, two fish (opposite 
directions) and two palms; two doves stand on the cross beam. 
Published: BMC Early Christian, 6, no. 39, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 
73, no. 539, pl. 17. 


The motif of two fish flanking an anchor, although not orig- 
inally a Christian symbol, was appropriated by Christian image 
makers and endowed with new symbolic content. The image 
occurs in both catacomb painting and on marble tombstones 
іп unquestionably Christian contexts." The pervasive Chris- 
tian symbol of the fish is combined with the anchor, an image 
which recalls the hope in salvation provided by God as stated 
in Hebrews 6:19, "Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast, and which entereth within the veil" 
Early Christian writers often made use of the metaphor of the 
anchor, and the anchor itself is commonly found on epitaphs 
іп the Roman catacombs.” 

It should be noted that although the anchor does appear on 
pagan gems and rings, the symbol seems not to have been 
employed by Christians as the primary image on gems, despite 
its appearance in the Roman catacombs and Clement's approv- 
al of the image as a seal device. The anchor does, however, 
appear as a subsidiary symbol on a number of Christian gems, 
including examples depicting the Good Shepherd, Jonah, and 
other narrative scenes, and in one instance accompanied by 
other Christian symbols in an unusual composition engraved 
on a nicolo of late third or fourth century date (434). 

The fish-and-anchor emblem appears to have originated 
in the Hellenistic period, probably in the Seleucid court. The 
anchor was reported by Арріап! and Clement of Alexandria 
to have been the personal emblem of Seleucus I (who ruled 
as king, 312-280 BC) and was in fact often used as a symbol 
on Seleucid coinage. The motif of two dolphins flanking an 
anchor, a variation on the Seleucid emblem and the proto- 
type for the fish-and-anchor device, appears on a lead weight 
of the Syrian city of Seleucia dated 151/0 BC." This particular 
image, though uncommon, did continue to be used in the Ro- 
man imperial period, notably on lamps of the late first century 
AD." The motif of two fish flanking an anchor also appears on 
lamps of first century date, showing that the device was cur- 
rent, though rare, in the wide repertoire of decorative images 
circulating throughout the Roman empire.? The device may 


in date); also Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 62 (from Cologne, first century); 
BMC Rings, no. 274 (from Seleucia); and Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 292 
(formerly Hoffmann collection), inscribed OMONOIA (third century). 

14 Three gems known іп the eighteenth century but now lost purport to show 
the anchor accompanied by Christian inscriptions. Their authenticity, 
however, is doubtful; see Chapter Seventeen, X45-X47. 

15 See 310, 318, 321—323, 325-328, 332, 339, 416, 422, 429, and 132 (the 
last, an anchor combined with a chi-rho monogram). 

16 Appian, 11.56 (Syrian Wars); similary in Justin, Epitome of Pompeius 
Trogus, 15.4.2-9. 

17 Henri Seyrig, "Poids antiques de la Syrie et de la Phénicie Bulletin du 
Musée de Beyrouth 8 (1949), 47, no. 12, pl. 3. 

18 Н. Menzel, Antike Lampen im Römisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseum 
zu Mainz (Mainz, 1969), 41, no. 202, fig. 32, 24; G. Heres, Die rómischen 
Bildlampen der Berliner Antiken-Sammlung (Berlin, 1972), 37, no. 138, pl. 
18; and 39, no. 153, pl. 20. 

19 Donald M. Bailey, А Catalogue of Lamps in the British Museum, vol. 3 


(London, 1988), 304, nos. 02412-13, pl. 64; from Cyprus, dated c. 40-100 


AD. 








have been better known in Syrian cities, such as Antioch and 
Seleucia, where traditional Seleucid imagery was remembered 
and sometimes used for civic emblems. Christian image mak- 
ers borrowed the motif from this repertoire of symbols, per- 
haps with Clement's suggestion in mind. 

Significantly, no example of a gem engraved with the fish- 
and-anchor type can be assigned with confidence to a date ear- 
lier than the third century, although there are related images. 
On а fine cornelian in Berlin, probably of first century date, an 
anchor is flanked by a fly and an ant.” Also of likely first cen- 
tury date are a banded agate on which two shells flank an an- 
chor,? and a cornelian with fish on either side of a rudder.” It 
appears that the fish-and-anchor motif simply was not utilized 
for seals before the third century. 

During the third century, gems with the fish-flanking-anchor 
motif became quite common, but the question of whether they 
are pagan, Christian, or both needs careful examination.” A va- 
riety of materials (cornelian, red and green jasper, nicolo, band- 
ed agate, plasma, garnet,” and lapis lazuli”) and shapes (gener- 
ally F2, some F1 and F3, and F4 for nicolo) are represented, most 
of which indicate a relatively late, broadly third century, date. In 
addition, there are several sardonyx cameos cut with the device, 
one of which is inscribed IHCOYC XPEICTOC (720), and two 
of the earliest datable Christian rings with engraved bezels (see 
Appendix One: Engraved Rings, К1-2). Although the body of 
material is not homogeneous and cannot derive from a single 
workshop, there is a consistency in style which suggests con- 
temporaneity. Nearly all of these gems show the two fish placed 
vertically (sometimes head up, sometimes down) alongside the 
anchor, but a few place the fish horizontally or at an angle.” 
Of considerable significance is that a number of gems (at least 
thirteen) are inscribed with Christian phrases, such as IXOYC, 
XPICTOY, and IHCOY. Тһе motif also appears on other Chris- 
tian gems both as a subsidiary symbol” and carved on the back 
of two gems depicting the Good Shepherd (407—408). Since all 
the gems appear to be roughly contemporary, they must have 
been produced either for both Christian and pagan patrons 
or exclusively for Christians. The rarity of the image on pagan 
gems before the third century and the large number of explicitly 
Christian examples suggest that the impetus for the revival of 
the image for use on gems may have been the new Christian 
interpretation of the image. 

А few of these gems are still set in their original rings, all of 
which are of third century type? except one (240), which proba- 
bly belongs to the early fourth century.? Although reported find 
sites are widespread, including one gem from the Netherlands 
and several from the Balkans, most are said to be from Asia Mi- 
noror the eastern Mediterranean?" Two examples made of glass 


20 Furtwangler, Beschreibung, no. 7952. 

21 Boardman and Scarisbrick, Harari, no. 83. 

22 Thorvaldsen, no. 1623; see also the first century amethyst engraved with 
anchor, caduceus, ant and rudder, Hague, no. 697. 

23 See Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 292-98, for gems of this type; a lead sealing 
with this image bearing an uncertain inscription may also be Christian; see 
Dissard, Collection Récamier, no. 697, pl. 7. 

24 The use of garnet is rare before the fourth century, and the example 
241 may well be later in date than most of the others; see also 297—298 
(garnets of fish and cross type). 

25 Тһе use of lapis lazuli on the unique example in Berlin is cause for 
suspicion, since the material is very rare for seals other than magical 
amulets, but it does appear to be genuine. 
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imitating nicolo are said to have been found near Jerusalem in a 
hoard of jewellery of third century style (239). All examples are 
likely of Eastern origin, probably Syrian. 

Several other gems bear related images, but whether or not 
they are Christian is difficult to determine. A green jasper (260) 
depicting two dolphins, rather than fish, and an anchor along 
with the inscription PLA (probably an abbreviation of a person- 
al name) does appear to be of similar date. Similarly, a blood- 
stone intaglio with four dolphins surrounding an anchor (263) 
could be Christian. Two red jaspers, one engraved with the fish- 
and-anchor motif with an additional pair of dolphins (262) and 
the other with an anchor entwined with a dolphin (a motif dis- 
cussed below) flanked by two fish (261), may both be Christian 
in view of their close similarity to the fish-and-anchor variety. 

An unusual gem in the British Museum (264) is somewhat 
later in style, probably of late third or fourth century date, and 
is more clearly Christian in composition, with the upper part 
of the anchor taking the form of a carefully delineated cross on 
which stand two doves between two palm branches. 


Two fish (both facing upward unless specified 
otherwise) flanking "cross": 


265. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 1218; said to be 
from "De Winseling’, on the south bank of the Waal; from the 
collection of Johannes Smetius the Elder, who acquired it in 
1627; subsequently purchased by the Pfalz Elector, Johann Wil- 
helm. Cornelian, F3, 9.5 x 8. 

Published: Johannes Smith (Smetius), Oppidum Batavorum, seu Novi- 
omagnum (Amsterdam, 1644), 116; Johannes Smetius, Pater et Filius, 
Antiquitates Neomagenses (Amsterdam, 1678), 32 and 54; Fortunio 
Liceti, Hieroglyphica (Padua, 1653), 390-7, with an inaccurate engrav- 
ing, which in turn was copied by Gorlaeus, Dactyliotheca, no. 564 (but 
no. 535 is ап accurate engraving); Costadoni, “Dissertazione’, 295; 
Macarius, Hagioglypta, 113; De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis; 
577, no. 98; Becker, Darstellung, no. 39; Leclercq, "Gemmes' 825, по. 
88, fig. 4978; Nijmegen, ix, fig. 1; Weber, Kostbare Steine, no. 322. 


266. Aquileia, Museo Nazionale, inv. 26006. Yellow jasper, 11 
x 10.5. 
Published: Aquileia, no. 1399. 


267. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. X-396; from the 
collection of Count Bobrinski; said to be from Kerch (1931). 
Cornelian, F3, 11.3 x 7.8 x 3.9. Crude. 

Unpublished. 


26 This composition is attested on tombstones from the Roman catacombs, 
such as that from the Catacomb of Domitilla, JCUR, vol. 3 (1956), 7162, as 
well as on a gem of certain Christian origin (204). 

27 See 310, 334—335, 419, and 432-433. 

28 See212, 215-216, 235-237, 239, and 262. 

29 Fora similar large ring with tubular hoop, see the example from Cologne, 
Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 274. 

30 I could not locate the examples said to be from Hungary nor a cornelian іп 
an iron ring said to be in Saint Petersburg, listed under Sofia, no. 287, but 
see 288bis and 288ter. 
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268. Bucharest?; from Romula, Romania. Е2—3. 

Published: P. Diaconu, Studii si cercetari de numismatica 4 (1968), 
277-8, fig. 1; Barnea, Roumanie, fig. 99/2; idem, "Monumenti pa- 
leocristiani della Dacia Traiana Corsi di cultura sullarte Ravennate e 
Bizantini 18 (1971), 51. 


269. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor with the fol- 
lowing (270). Red cornelian, octagonal F3 (carelessly shaped), 
in silver ring; gem, c. 9 x 7; diam. of ring, 21.9. The ring has 
faceted, triangular shoulders; hoop rectangular in section; oc- 
tagonal collar at bezel. 

Unpublished. For the ring shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 440—2. 


270. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor with the 
previous (269). Orange cornelian, octagonal F3, in a silver ring 
(shape exactly as last); gem, c. 10.0 x 8.5; diam. of ring, 23.4. 
Unpublished. 


271. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
octagonal F3, in a silver ring; gem, c. 7.5 x 7.0; diam. of ring, 
23.5. The ring has broad, triangular shoulders engraved with 
four grooves; collar around gem made separately and attached. 
The engraving of the gem is crude. 

Unpublished. For the shape of the ring, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 
205-6 (gold, broader and more moulded, said to be a second century 
in date, but no. 206 is from a late third century find); no. 443 (silver, 
finer moulding and no collar, said to be third century in date); and 
no. 1813 (gold, of finer work, set with a cameo); see also the gold ring 
from the Eauze hoard, datable to c. 260 AD, Le Trésor d'Eauze (Tou- 
louse, 1992), 39, no. 1. 


272. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
ЕЗ, slightly convex, discolored, in silver ring. Gem, 9.3 x 8.2 x 3. 
Thering isa broad band, with grooves, 12.0 at widest; diam., 18.7. 
Unpublished. For the shape of the ring, cf. BMC Rings, no. 505 (a mas- 
sive gold ring but with a similar "lotus" pattern on the shoulder; with 
an F3 agate, from Egypt, third century); cf. also Henkel, Fingerringe, 
no. 445—6 (silver) and 1240 (bronze). 


273. Private collection. Orange cornelian, F2, in a silver ring; 
gem, c. 11.5 x 8; diam. of ring, 27.1. 
Unpublished. 


274. Private collection; said to be from Jerusalem. Orange cor- 
nelian, octagonal ЕЗ, 9.2 x 8.4 x 3.8. 
Unpublished. 


275. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, octag- 
onal F3, 9.8 x 8.0 x 3.4. Crude style. 
Unpublished. 


276. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
ЕЗ, 9.4 x 7.2 x 3.7; iron on edges. 
Unpublished. 


277. Private collection; said to be from Yugoslavia. Cornelian, 
ЕЗ, 10.2 x 8.4 x 5.1. 
Unpublished. 


278. Split, inv. 1543; from Salona. Cornelian, 11 x 9. 

Published: F. Bulic, “Le gemme del Museo di Spalato Bullettino di ar- 
cheologia e storia Dalmata 10 (1887), 157, no. 543; Dölger, Fischsym- 
bol, vol. 5, 249, no. 92. 
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279. Split, inv. I 1374; from Salona, 1896. Cornelian, 10 x 9. 
Published: F. Bulic, "Le gemme dell' i. т. Museo in Spalato acquistate 
nell’ a. 1896” Bullettino di archeologia e storia Dalmata 20 (1897), 56, 
no. 1374; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 250, no. 104. 


280. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 92144; pur- 
chased from Beckenbauer, Munich. Red jasper, octagonal F3, 
10.5 x 9.0 x 3.9. 

Published: AGDS Munich, vol. 3, по. 2887; Zazoff, AG, 386, fig. 794; 
Spätantike zwischen Heidentum und Christentum, 224-5, A9 (as 
third-fourth century). 


281. Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico, inv. G8. Cornelian, F3, 8 
x7. 
Published: Frülichristliche Kunst aus Rom, 189, по. 386. 


282. Private collection. Cornelian, F3, 10.7 x 10.7 x 6.0. 
Unpublished. 


283. Zurich market, 1988. Cornelian, F2-3, 8.8 x 7.9 x 4.4. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 21 (1988), lot 744. 


284—286. Once Rome, van den Berghe collection; three exam- 
ples bought in Rome. Cornelian. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 117, nos. 41—42 (and a third mentioned), 
pl. 477; Leclercq, “Gemmes’; 825, no. 87, fig. 4977. 


287. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro, Vettori collection. Cornelian? 
"Crux utriq. duo pisces" and "la croce e due pesci* 

Published: No impression is preserved among the Vettori casts, but 
cf. D28-29; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, no. 4; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 
236v, no. 29. 


288. Once Louis Perret collection? 
Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 6, 114; vol. 4, pl. 16, 20. 


288bis. Budapest, Hungarian National Museum, inv. 
R.14.1897.4; said to be from Intercisa. Cornelian, F2, 9 x 7 x 3. 
Published: Budapest, no. 231. 


288ter. Budapest, Hungarian National Museum, inv. 
R.54.33.115. Discoloured cornelian (?), F2, c. 11 x 9; set in a 
silver ring. 

Published: Budapest, no. 232. 


289. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Red jasper, 
octagonal F2, 12.3 x 8.5 x 3.6. Two fish and cross; around, AO- 
ZA (positive), 56€a(?), “glory”: 

Unpublished. 


290. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F2, in heavy silver ring; gem, c. 17 x 12.5; diam. of ring, 27.8. 
Two fish and large cross; around C-OAO-MQN (positive). 
Unpublished. For the ring shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 424 (Co- 
logne, third century). 


291. Private collection. Sard, close to A6 (bottom flat), 15.3 x 
117 x 4.9. Style similar to last. 
Unpublished. 


292. Göttingen, Archäologisches Institut der Universität Got- 
tingen, inv. G167. Cornelian, F2, 14 x 9.3 x 3.3. 
Published: AGDS Gottingen, по. 493. 
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ek : TM. Аге? ij "Nekropol ET vremeni и der Novo- 
“Олгайпое”, Sovetskaya Arkheologiya 1963, 1, 193-5, figs. 2-3; found 
‘with bronze jewellery (bracelet, rings, beads, fibula), thought to be 
early third century in date. 


294. Once Munich market, 1997; said to be from Syria. Cor- 
nelian (partially patinated white), F2, in gilt bronze ring; diam., 
26.0; gem, c. 12.5 x 9. 

Published: Gerhard Hirsch Nachfolger, Munich, Auction 196 (24—27 
September 1997), lot 1930. 


295; Once Venice, Onorio Arrigoni collection (before 1745). 
Sard; c. 11. 

Published: Onorio Arrigoni, Numismata, vol. 3 (Treviso, 1745), “Ап- 
tiquitates veterum christianorum; pl. IV. 


296. Private collection; said to be from Bulgaria. Cornelian, A6, 
in silver collar with twisted wire border, probably from a ring 
bezel; 14.5 x 14.3 x 4.5 (in mount). 

Unpublished: 


297. Private collection. Garnet, slightly convex, back flat, edges 
cut down, 12.7 x 9.0 x 2.3. Two fish (downward) on either side 
of thick cross; on top stands a dove, a branch in its beak. 
Unpublished. 


298. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Garnet, 
convex, back concave; cut down; traces of bronze adhering; 
10.7 x 10.1 x 2.6. Two fish (upward) and cross, on which sits 
dove. 

Unpublished. 


Related to the fish-and-anchor examples is a second large 
group of gems which utilize the same composition, except that 
the two fish flank а cross-like object rather than an anchor?! 
"Ihis second group is far more homogeneous in style than the 
previous one, although it can be divided into two subgroups, 
and there are a few unusual varieties. Ihe first subgroup is the 
most numerous. The gems can be distinguished by the form of 
the "cross; which has a very short (or no) top arm and а hori- 
zontal cross bar that sometimes is slightly askew. Nearly all 
examples are cornelian or jasper of F2 or F3 shape, and often 
octagonal. А number are preserved in gold or silver rings (269— 
273 and 288ter), which are always of third century date. The 
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material, shape, style of engraving, and types of rings all recall 
the large group of gems with chi-rho monogram and Christian 
inscriptions, and it is possible that they come from the same or 
related workshops. 

The second subgroup consists of seven gems (290-296), all 
cornelians of slightly larger size, F2 or A6 in shape, and more 
finely engraved. The central cross is larger and carefully delin- 
eated with markings for the terminals of each arm. 

Unlike the fish-and-anchor group, the fish-and-cross group 
is not inscribed, with two notable exceptions. The first exam- 
ple is carefully cut in red jasper and bears the remarkable in- 
scription AOZA, apparently for ö6&0, “glory” (289). The word 
was used in many Jewish and Christian contexts, in both lit- 
urgy and acclamation ("Glory to God" or "Glory to Christ"), 
but Christians would be especially aware of the New Testa- 
ment passage "Glory to God in the highest" (Luke 2:14), which 
formed the basis for the various liturgical doxologies recited 
during baptism.” The word does not, however, appear on any 
other surviving gem. Although the gem is of the normal shape 
and material (octagonal F3 red jasper), the style is unusual and 
appears to be more closely related to the fish-and-anchor va- 
riety. The second inscribed gem, belonging to the second sub- 
group, is a large, finely engraved cornelian set in a heavy silver 
ring of third century shape (290). This example is inscribed 
with the name Solomon (COAOM@N), no doubt with amuletic 
intent, invoking Solomon in his role as master of demons.? 

Тһе absence of inscriptions on these gems raises the ques- 
tion of whether they are in fact Christian, as Smetius first pro- 
posed in the seventeenth century. In view of their date, shape 
and stylistic similarity to gems with explicitly Christian inscrip- 
tions, a Christian origin is certainly probable. Ihe large number 
of surviving examples, all closely related in style, speaks for an 
exceptional popularity perhaps best explained by Christian us- 
age. The geographical distribution is very similar to that of the 
fish-and-anchor group, with most examples coming from Asia 
Minor, Syria, and elsewhere in the eastern Mediterranean, with 
a few from the Balkans (Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania). These gems, too, were likely made in Syria. A few ex- 
amples traveled further a field, reaching Aquileia and Holland. 
One example (293) was found in a third century grave at Novo- 
Otradnoe on the Azov Sea in a cemetery which is thought to 
reflect a mix of Greek and Sarmatian inhabitants. 

Similar representations on gems of slightly later date, which 
add the Christian symbol of the dove, confirm that the motif 
could indeed be employed by Christian iconographers. Two 
examples in garnet are probably fourth century in date (297— 
298), and Sasanian copies exist also (869—870). 


for a Greek inscription from the catacomb of Priscilla, CUR, vol. 9 (1983), 
по. 26027. 

33 For Solomon, see below 472. A contemporary engraved bronze гіп 
with fish-and-anchor motif also invokes Solomon; see Appendix One: 
Engraved Rings, R2. 















“ther varieties (single fish or dolphin and anchor): 


T Parma? Cornelian, 11 x 8. Anchor, fish above, IXOYC be- 

W. 

een Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 34, pl. 477; Fortnum, “A Few 

an Early Christian Gems" 169, no. 1; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 820, no. 
i fig. 4956; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 378, fig. 286; Délger, Fischsymbol, 

Yol. 1, 320, no. 48, pl. 3, 10. 


300. Berlin, Staatliche Museen. Red jasper, F1(?), in a gold ring; 
gem, 19 x 14.5; diam. of ring, 30.0. Fish (or small dolphin?) on 
anchor; around, ІХ-Ө-ҮС-МТ (positive). 
Published: Télken, Berlin, 456-7, no. 129; Becker, Darstellung, 82, no. 
2 = Rossi, BACrist 1870, 119, pl. 7, no. 2; Martigny, Dictionnaire, 
J Sarrucci, Storia, 116, по. 29, pl. 477; СІС IV, по. 9079; Kraus, 
Real-Encyklopádie, vol. 1, 521, fig. 172, s.v. "Fische"; Н. Schäfer, Köni- 
gliche Museen zu Berlin. Mitteilungen aus der ägyptischen Sammlung. 
Band 1. Ägyptische Goldschmiedearbeiten (Berlin, 1910), 89-90, no. 
156, pl. 20 (inv. 9927); Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 27, 
19151 (there read as IXOYC МГ); Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 298, no. 
44, pl. 3, 4; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 819, no. 62, fig. 4952; DACL, vol. 1, 
181, fig. 41; Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 380. 


301. Once Rome, Collegio Romano, Museo Kircheriano (pur- 
chased for the collection by Padre Tongiorgi); said to be from 
Viterbo. Chalcedony. Fish on anchor; ІХӨҮСМТ. 

Published: G.B. De Rossi, BACrist 1871, 36; Fortnum, “Finger Rings" 
(1871), 288; Babington, "Gems" 713. 


302. Athens, Numismatic Museum; Karapanos collection. Red 
Jasper, in modern ring, F1(?), 14 x 10. Dolphin around T-cross, 
I-XO-YC (positive). 
Published: Svoronos, “Кагарапоѕ” no. 563; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1 
(2nd ed.), 20°, no. 96. 


303. Once Rome, Collegio Romano, Museo Kircheriano. "Im- 
гапы d'oro" Dolphin entwined around anchor; around, IXO- 
Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione” 307, pl. 10, по. 53; Mamachi, 
Originum, vol. 3, 22, pl. 2; no. 1; Lupi, Dissertazioni, 195 and 233-6; 
Minter, Sinnbilder, pl. 1, no. 21; De Rossi, “De christianis monu- 
mentis; 576, no. 84; Becker, Darstellung, 81, no. 12; Garrucci, Storia, 
116, no. 31, pl. 477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 320-1, no. 49, fig. 39; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes" 820-1, no. 67, fig. 4957. 


— —— — — — 


34 See Michael Pfrommer, Metalwork from the Hellenized East. Catalogue of 

the Collections. J. Paul Getty Museum (Malibu, 1993), 23-26: “Anchor and 
‘Dolphin; A Historical Perspective” 

35; See, for example, gems from the Italian “Ornavasso group; datable to the 

"second century BC, as AGDS Munich, vol. 2, nos. 801 (dolphin and trident) 

ап phin and rudder or anchor); Hague, по. 93; and Naples, no. 

ompeii, А red jasper example inscribed with the common 

IIITYNXANOY, Epitynchanos, is probably second century 

‘Christian; see BMC Early Christian, 2, no. 4, pl: 2; BMC 

al, 68, no. 505, pl. 17; Leclercq, “Gemmes; 832, no. 133, fig. 

‚second 1 century AD example in a silver ring, see 

is are discussed by Dólger, Fischsymbol, 





tus, 79/80 AD), and 154-6, поз. 4, 14, 20, 






scription IX@YC. Only one gem of this type is recorded (299), 
but there is also a gold ring of notably early date with the device. 
engraved on the bezel (see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, 
R1). The shape of the ring is well attested in pagan examples as 
early as the second century and is unlikely to be later than the 
mid-third century. 

A related marine image depicts a dolphin wrapped around 
an anchor or a trident, another device first attested in the Hel- 
lenistic period.” Unlike the fish-and-anchor motif, this symbol 
achieved a notable popularity on gems for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, ranging from the late Hellenistic period through 
the third century АР? During the Roman imperial period, if 
not before, the symbol served as a reference to the god Posei- 
don, as on some imperial coins of the late first century AD,“ 
but it also became a stock decorative motif commonly found in 
fresco painting.” 

Although the device was occasionally borrowed for Chris- 
tian use, it can be distinguished as Christian only by the pres- 
ence of a suitable inscription or context. Such examples are rare 
but can be found in the Roman catacombs* and, for example, 
on the fourth century mosaic from the catacomb of Hermes 
at Hadrumetum (Tunisia). An impression in gold of a dol- 
phin wrapped around an anchor with the inscription IXOYC, 
seemingly made from a gem, was in the Collegio Romano in 
Rome in the early eighteenth century (303) but has long been 
lost. Three gems (300—302), two of which are red jasper, bear 
a similar image, all have the unusual inscription IXOYC MT, 
the meaning of MT being unclear. Christian significance could 
be imparted to this pagan type well into the middle ages, as is 
demonstrated by the antique pagan gem with the dolphin-and- 
trident motif that was used as the signet of Bishop Ademar of 
Angoulême (1076-1101 AD).® 

One other notable gem, which juxtaposes the dolphin-and- 
anchor device with an image of a shepherd, is discussed below 
(409). For a group of gems with devices of obscure significance, 
including fish or dolphins above a tripod or basin, see Chapter 


Seventeen, Х1-Х9. 


Christian and Jewish catacomb paintings in Rome, there is no clear 
symbolic significance, as noted by Frey, who suggested it is rather a _ 
continuation of a classical decorative device; see J.B. Frey, “Il delfino col - 

tridente nella catacomba giudaica di via Nomentana’, RivAC 8 (1931), 6 


301-5; similarly, Finney, Invisible God, 254-5. | - : 
An epitaph from Rome is cut with a dolphin and anchor fla 
inscriptionZO)TIKOZEIIIKTEZLZYMBIO)) і г 
Grabinschrift mit Anker unc 4 

210-1, pl. 11. 









und a trident appears in the earli Ai 4 = Nas 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





4 293. Kerch, Historical-Archaeological Museum(?); from Grave 


m a 






36 at Novo-Otradnoe on the Azov Sea. Cornelian, F2, in a 
bronze (?) ring. 

Published: Т.М. Arsen'eva, "Nekropol' rimskogo vremeni и der Novo- 
Otradnoe; Sovetskaya Arkheologiya 1963, 1, 193-5, figs. 2-3; found 
with bronze jewellery (bracelet, rings, beads, fibula), thought to be 
early third century in date. 


294. Once Munich market, 1997; said to be from Syria. Cor- 
nelian (partially patinated white), F2, in gilt bronze ring; diam., 
26.0; gem, c. 12.5 x 9. 

Published: Gerhard Hirsch Nachfolger, Munich, Auction 196 (24-27 
September 1997), lot 1930. 


295. Once Venice, Onorio Arrigoni collection (before 1745). 
Sard, c. 11. 

Published: Onorio Arrigoni, Numismata, vol. З (Treviso, 1745), “Ап- 
tiquitates veterum christianorum; pl. IV. 


296. Private collection; said to be from Bulgaria. Cornelian, A6, 
in silver collar with twisted wire border, probably from a ring 
bezel; 14.5 x 14.3 x 4.5 (in mount). 

Unpublished. 


297. Private collection. Garnet, slightly convex, back flat, edges 
cut down, 12.7 x 9.0 x 2.3. Two fish (downward) on either side 
of thick cross; on top stands a dove, a branch in its beak. 
Unpublished. 


298. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Garnet, 
convex, back concave; cut down; traces of bronze adhering; 
10.7 x 10.1 x 2.6. Two fish (upward) and cross, on which sits 
dove. 

Unpublished. 


Related to the fish-and-anchor examples is a second large 
group of gems which utilize the same composition, except that 
the two fish flank a cross-like object rather than an anchor?! 
This second group is far more homogeneous in style than the 
previous one, although it can be divided into two subgroups, 
and there are a few unusual varieties. The first subgroup is the 
most numerous. 'Ihe gems can be distinguished by the form of 
the "cross; which has a very short (or no) top arm and a hori- 
zontal cross bar that sometimes is slightly askew. Nearly all 
examples are cornelian or jasper of F2 or F3 shape, and often 
octagonal. А number are preserved in gold or silver rings (269— 
273 and 288ter), which are always of third century date. The 


31 See Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 298-301, who distinguished between the 
fish-and-anchor and fish-and-cross groups. 

32 See DACL, vol. 4, part 2, 1525-36, s.v. “Doxologies” (Н. Leclercq); and 
RAC, vol. 4, 210-26, s.v. "Doxologie" (A. Stuiber); the phrase appears 
on Christian epitaphs both in Rome and їп the East; see M. Guarducci, 
Epigrafia Greca, 431-4, for a fourth century inscription from Syria; and 
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material, shape, style of engraving, and types of rings all recall 
the large group of gems with chi-rho monogram and Christian 
inscriptions, and it is possible that they come from the same or 
related workshops. 

The second subgroup consists of seven gems (290-296), all 
cornelians of slightly larger size, F2 or A6 in shape, and more 
finely engraved. The central cross is larger and carefully delin- 
eated with markings for the terminals of each arm. 

Unlike the fish-and-anchor group, the fish-and-cross group 
is not inscribed, with two notable exceptions. The first exam- 
ple is carefully cut in red jasper and bears the remarkable in- 
scription AOZA, apparently for 606о,, "glory" (289). The word 
was used in many Jewish and Christian contexts, in both lit- 
urgy and acclamation ("Glory to God" or "Glory to Christ"), 
but Christians would be especially aware of the New Testa- 
ment passage "Glory to God in the highest" (Luke 2:14), which 
formed the basis for the various liturgical doxologies recited 
during baptism.?? The word does not, however, appear on any 
other surviving gem. Although the gem is of the normal shape 
and material (octagonal F3 red jasper), the style is unusual and 
appears to be more closely related to the fish-and-anchor va- 
riety. The second inscribed gem, belonging to the second sub- 
group, is a large, finely engraved cornelian set in a heavy silver 
ring of third century shape (290). This example is inscribed 
with the name Solomon (COAOMQN), no doubt with amuletic 
intent, invoking Solomon in his role as master of demons.? 

The absence of inscriptions on these gems raises the ques- 
tion of whether they are in fact Christian, as Smetius first pro- 
posed in the seventeenth century. In view of their date, shape 
and stylistic similarity to gems with explicitly Christian inscrip- 
tions, a Christian origin is certainly probable. The large number 
of surviving examples, all closely related in style, speaks for an 
exceptional popularity perhaps best explained by Christian us- 
age. The geographical distribution is very similar to that of the 
fish-and-anchor group, with most examples coming from Asia 
Minor, Syria, and elsewhere in the eastern Mediterranean, with 
a few from the Balkans (Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania). These gems, too, were likely made in Syria. A few ex- 
amples traveled further a field, reaching Aquileia and Holland. 
One example (293) was found in a third century grave at Novo- 
Otradnoe on the Azov Sea in a cemetery which is thought to 
reflect a mix of Greek and Sarmatian inhabitants. 

Similar representations on gems of slightly later date, which 
add the Christian symbol of the dove, confirm that the motif 
could indeed be employed by Christian iconographers. Two 
examples in garnet are probably fourth century in date (297— 
298), and Sasanian copies exist also (869—870). 


for a Greek inscription from the catacomb of Priscilla, JCUR, vol. 9 (1983), 
no. 26027. 

33 For Solomon, see below 472. À contemporary engraved bronze ring 
with fish-and-anchor motif also invokes Solomon; see Appendix One; 
Engraved Rings, R2. 
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Other varieties (single fish or dolphin and anchor): 


s Parma? Cornelian, 11 x 8. Anchor, fish above, IXOYC be- 
OW. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 34, pl. 477; Fortnum, "A Few 
More Early Christian Gems" 169, no. 1; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 820, no. 
66, fig. 4956; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 378, fig. 286; Délger, Fischsymbol, 
vol. 1, 320, no. 48, pl. 3, 10. 


300. Berlin, Staatliche Museen. Red jasper, F1(?), in a gold ring; 
gem, 19 x 14.5; diam. of ring, 30.0. Fish (or small dolphin?) on 
anchor; around, IX-@-YC-MT (positive). 

Published: Télken, Berlin, 456-7, no. 129; Becker, Darstellung, 82, no. 
14; De Rossi, BACrist 1870, 119, pl. 7, no. 2; Martigny, Dictionnaire, 
226; Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 29, pl. 477; CIG IV, no. 9079; Kraus, 
Real-Encyklopádie, vol. 1, 521, fig. 172, s.v. “Fische”; Н. Schäfer, Köni- 
gliche Museen zu Berlin. Mitteilungen aus der ágyptischen Sammlung. 
Band І. Ägyptische Goldschmiedearbeiten (Berlin, 1910), 89—90, no. 
156, pl. 20 (inv. 9927); Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 27, 
J.9151 (there read as IXOYC МГ); Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 298, no. 
44, pl. 3, 4; Leclercq, "Gemmes" 819, no. 62, fig. 4952; DACL, vol. 1, 
181, fig. 41; Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 380. 


301. Once Rome, Collegio Romano, Museo Kircheriano (pur- 
chased for the collection by Padre Tongiorgi); said to be from 
Viterbo. Chalcedony. Fish on anchor; IXOYCMT. 

Published: G.B. De Rossi, BACrist 1871, 36; Fortnum, "Finger Rings" 
(1871), 288; Babington, "Gems" 713. 


302. Athens, Numismatic Museum; Karapanos collection. Red 
Jasper, in modern ring, F1(?), 14 x 10. Dolphin around T-cross, 
I-XO-YC (positive). 
Published: Svoronos, “Кагарапоѕ” no. 563; Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1 
(2nd ed.), 20°, no. 96. 


303. Once Rome, Collegio Romano, Museo Kircheriano. “Im- 
реди d'oro”. Dolphin entwined around anchor; around, IXO- 
Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione” 307, pl. 10, no. 53; Mamachi, 
Originum, vol. 3, 22, pl. 2, no. 1; Lupi, Dissertazioni, 195 and 233-6; 
Münter, Sinnbilder, pl. 1, no. 21; De Rossi, "De christianis monu- 
mentis; 576, no. 84; Becker, Darstellung, 81, no. 12; Garrucci, Storia, 
116, no. 31, pl. 477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 320-1, no. 49, fig. 39; 
Leclercq, “Сеттеѕ” 820-1, no. 67, fig. 4957. 





34 See Michael Pfrommer, Metalwork from the Hellenized East. Catalogue of 
the Collections. J. Paul Getty Museum (Malibu, 1993), 23-26: “Anchor and 
Dolphin: A Historical Perspective" 

35 See, for example, gems from the Italian "Ornavasso group; datable to the 
second century BC, as AGDS Munich, vol. 2, nos. 801 (dolphin and trident) 
and 802 (dolphin and rudder or anchor); Hague, no. 93; and Naples, no. 
291, from Pompeii. A red jasper example inscribed with the common 
personal name EMITYNXANOY, Epitynchanos, is probably second century 
in date and not Christian; see BMC Early Christian, 2, no. 4, pl. 2; BMC 
Post-Classical, 68, по. 505, pl. 17; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 832, no. 133, fig. 
5018. For a late second or third century AD example in a silver ring, see 
Erimtan, no. 145, Other examples are discussed by Dölger, Fischsymbol, 
vol. 5, 257-62. 

36 RIC, vol. 2, 114, 119, no. 26 (Titus, 79/80 AD), and 154-6, nos. 4, 14, 20, 
and 28 (Domitian, 81/82 AD). 

37 Although the dolphin wrapped around a trident appears in the earliest 





Very similar to the image of two fish flanking an anchor is 
a variety with a single fish and anchor accompanied by the in- 
scription IXOYC. Only one gem of this type is recorded (299), 
but there is also a gold ring of notably early date with the device 
engraved on the bezel (see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, 
R1). The shape of the ring is well attested in pagan examples as 
early as the second century and is unlikely to be later than the 
mid-third century. 

A related marine image depicts a dolphin wrapped around 
an anchor or a trident, another device first attested in the Hel- 
lenistic period.” Unlike the fish-and-anchor motif, this symbol 
achieved a notable popularity on gems for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, ranging from the late Hellenistic period through 
the third century AD.* During the Roman imperial period, if 
not before, the symbol served as a reference to the god Posei- 
don, as on some imperial coins of the late first century AD,’ 
but it also became a stock decorative motif commonly found in 
fresco painting.” 

Although the device was occasionally borrowed for Chris- 
tian use, it can be distinguished as Christian only by the pres- 
ence ofa suitable inscription or context. Such examples are rare 
but can be found in the Roman catacombs” and, for example, 
on the fourth century mosaic from the catacomb of Hermes 
at Hadrumetum (Tunisia).? An impression in gold of a dol- 
phin wrapped around an anchor with the inscription IXOYC, 
seemingly made from a gem, was in the Collegio Romano in 
Rome in the early eighteenth century (303) but has long been 
lost. Three gems (300-302), two of which are red jasper, bear 
a similar image, all have the unusual inscription IXOYC MT, 
the meaning of MT being unclear. Christian significance could 
be imparted to this pagan type well into the middle ages, as is 
demonstrated by the antique pagan gem with the dolphin-and- 
trident motif that was used as the signet of Bishop Ademar of 
Angoulême (1076-1101 AD).'? 

One other notable gem, which juxtaposes the dolphin-and- 
anchor device with an image of a shepherd, is discussed below 
(409). For a group of gems with devices of obscure significance, 
including fish or dolphins above a tripod or basin, see Chapter 
Seventeen, Х1-Х9. 


Christian and Jewish catacomb paintings in Rome, there is no clear 
symbolic significance, as noted by Frey, who suggested it is rather a 
continuation of a classical decorative device; see J.B. Frey, "Il delfino col 
tridente nella catacomba giudaica di via Nomentana’, RivAC 8 (1931), 
301—5; similarly, Finney, Invisible God, 254—5. 


38 An epitaph from Rome is cut with a dolphin and anchor flanking the 


inscriptionZ@TIKOS ЕПІКТЕУІ ZYMBIQ);see E]. Délger, “Einegriechische 
Grabinschrift mit Anker und Delphin Antike und Christentum 3 (1932), 
210-1, pl. 11. 


39 The mosaic shows a dolphin wrapped around an anchor above the waves, 


along with other fish and the inscription HERMES CONIVGI ET FIL 
DVLCISSIMIS; see А.-Е Leynaud, Les catacombes africaines. Sousse 
Hadrumete (2nd ed., Algiers, 1922), 247-8, fig. 48, colour pl. at p. 311; also 
Wilhelm Gessel, Monumentale Spuren des Christentums im römischen 
Nordafrika. Antike Welt, 12, Sondernummer (1981), 67 and cover. 


40 See Introduction, n. 2. 
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_ Doves, peacocks and storks: 


304. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. -1211; from the 
collection of G. G. Lemmlein. Chalcedony, both sides convex, 
Bl, 13.4x 11.0 x 6.8. Dove stands right on branch, head turned 
back; chi-rho to left (positive). 

Published: A. Bank, "An Intaglio with an Early Christian Motif’, Soo- 
bErmit 43 (1978), 43—44, 70 (English summary), as fourth century; 
Iskusstvo vizantii v sobraniiakh SSSR, vol. 1 (Moscow, 1977), 71, no. 
77; Zalesskaya, “Early Byzantine Glyptic Art’, 168, fig. 4. 


305. London, British Museum, M&LA 65,10—23,2; Castellani 
collection (1865). Cornelian, A5, 10.2 x 8.6 x 3.0. Dove hold- 
ing a branch in its beak right, standing on fish; chi-rho to right; 
RVFI to left (positive). 

Published: Babington, "Gems; 713; BMC Early Christian, 2, no. 6, pl. 
2; BMC Post-Classical, 68, no. 507, pl. 18; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 830, 
no. 119, fig. 5007. 


306. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, 2K—4208. Nicolo, F4, in 
silver ring; gem, c. 11 x 9; diam. of ring: 30. Dove and branch; 
crude style. 
Unpublished. 


307. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2167; from the collec- 
tion of Louis Chaduc (before 1628). Cornelian, F2 with top and 

bottom slightly convex, 15.0 x 9.9 x 5.0. Latin monogram (com- 
posed of E, К, N, and possibly І, V, or T), with small images of a 

bird, a wreath, and a fish (negative). 

Published: Chaduc, Lampas Indiae, fol. 136r, no. 84, and fol. 32r (in- 
dex); Chabouillet, Catalogue, 482, no. 2167; Garrucci, Storia, 115—6, 
no. 23, pl. 477; Babelon, Gravure, 186, fig. 143; idem, Histoire, 6—7, pl. 
1, no. 6; idem, Guide, no. 2167; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 802, no. 22, fig. 
4926. 


308. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 52.535; gift of Mrs. 
Charles B. Perkins, 1952. Green and yellow mottled jasper, 
E1, 12.5 х 10.0 х 3.5. Two doves standing, confronted, holding 
branches in beaks; chi-rho above; between, in two lines, IVLI- 
AE/ DONATAE (positive); groundline. 

Unpublished. 


309. Göttingen, Archäologische Institut der Universität Göt- 
tingen, inv. G164. Yellow jasper, F1, 11.9 x 10.0 x 2.2, chipped. 
Two peacocks stand on columns; between them, a cross on a 
tall column. 

Published: AGDS Gottingen, no. 518. 


The dove was an exceptionally popular and widespread im- 
age in early Christian аг,“ especially in the catacombs of Rome, 
where it was both painted on the walls and engraved on tomb- 
stones.” The precise significance of the symbol cannot always 


41 For the many depictions, see DACL, vol. 3, part 2, 2198-2231, s.v. 
"Colombe" (J.-P. Kirsch); Friedrich Sühling, Die Taube als religiöses 
Symbol im christlicher Altertum (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1930); and 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 8, 27—46, for pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian significance. 

42 See the survey in Bruun, "Symboles, signes”, 86-92. 

43 For depictions of Aphrodite and a dove dating to the fifth and fourth 
centuries BC, see, for example, Boardman, GGFR, pl. 716 and 736; idem, 
Intaglios and Rings (London, 1975), 90, no. 40, and Vollenweider, Deliciae 
Leonis, 27—28, no. 39, for doves carrying ribbons. 
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be determined, but the allusion may be either to the dove hold- 
ing an olive branch that returned to Noah (Genesis 8:11) or to 
the Holy Spirit that descended on Jesus in the form of a dove 
at his baptism (Matthew 3:16; Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22). Clement 
listed the dove first among his suggestions for suitable Christian 
images for finger rings but did not specify its meaning. 

Doves are not, however, common on gems, either Chris- 
tian or pagan. The dove was usually viewed as an attribute of 
Aphrodite but only occasionally appears with the goddess on 
seals.? The motif of a dove holding a branch appears to be 
unattested in classical gem engraving, although other birds 
are popular, including ravens (the attribute of Apollo), pea- 
cocks, and Indian parrots. Christian gems engraved with the 
dove present no consistent style or composition until a series 
of highly distinctive garnet intaglios of late fifth century date 
(482-499). Noah's dove bearing an olive branch does some- 
times appear as a subsidiary symbol on some gems depicting 
the Good Shepherd (329—330) and others with multiple Chris- 
tian scenes (428—429, 432, and 435). 

The dove is more common on bronze rings with engraved 
bezels than on gems.? The rings, all of which date from the 
fourth and fifth centuries, usually show the dove accompanied 
by a chi-rho monogram, and several distinctive varieties have 
been found in Italy, including some examples from the cata- 
combs in Rome. Probably of North African manufacture are 
rings with a circular bezel depicting Noah's dove flying with an 
olive branch in its beak 

One Christian gem utilizes the motif found on rings, juxta- 
posing the dove with the chi-rho monogram (304). A second 
gem adds a fish below the dove and is inscribed with the person- 
al name in Latin, Rufi, "Rufus" (305). A nicolo set in a silver ring 
(306) is cut in crude style with a dove and branch, and although 

its Christian origin is not certain, the motif and style, including 
the variety of nicolo, suggest it may be of Constantinian date. 
Another nicolo engraved in a finer style with the device of a par- 
rot appears to have been pagan originally but was Christianized 
by the addition of the inscription ІХӨҮС (177). An unusually 
large number of lost gems, including some from the eighteenth 
century Vettori collection, have odd inscriptions and may be 
forgeries (see Chapter Seventeen, X54—X56). Some may have 
been inspired by the early publication by Aringhi of a bronze 
ring engraved with the image of a dove and christogram, as well 
as by the passage in Clement of Alexandria. 

In addition to the gem inscribed RVEI, two further gems 
are especially noteworthy for being rare examples of Western 
origin (probably from Rome) and fourth century date. A corne- 
lian once in the collection of the seventeenth century collector 
Louis Chaduc and now in Paris (307) is engraved with a large 
Latin monogram and, placed around it, three small depictions 
of a dove, a wreath, and a fish. The form of monogram is best 
attested in the late fourth or fifth century. The personal name 
has not been deciphered with certainty, but suggestions in- 
clude Veranus and Terenti.“ 


44 For these rings, see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R4, R39-44, and 
R86-87. 

45 Garrucci, Storia, 115-6, ‘no. 23, cites Lenormant's reading as Veranus 
but prefers Terenti. For similar monograms, see /CUR, ns, vol. 1 (1922), 
no. 1488; vol. 2. (1935), nos. 6060 and 6326; vol. З (1956), no. 9212; and 
a somewhat later (sixth century) silver ring in Milan, said to be from 
Panopolis, Egypt: Deloche, Anneaux, 215, CXCVIbis; Forrer, Achmin 
Panopolis, pl. 13, fig. 7. 
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Also with a Latin inscription is a mottled jasper intaglio in 
Boston (308) engraved with two doves, а chi-rho monogram 
above, and the inscription Juliae Donatae. Julia Donata, the 
wife of Gadius Secundus, is named on two fourth century 
tombstones from the Roman catacombs, one of which she ded- 
icated to her daughter, who died at the age of eight, and her 
own tombstone, dedicated by her husband, which is probably 
from the Ad Duos Felices cemetery on the Via Aurelia.” The 
motif of two confronted doves is common on tombstones from 
Rome but rare on contemporary gems and rings. The image 
does reappear, however, on garnet gems of late fifth century 
date (see 497—499 and 510—511). If the gem is genuine, it was 
probably made in Rome in the fourth century, but the style of 
engraving and the letter forms are a cause of concern. The au- 
thenticity remains uncertain. 

Several other gems appear to be of third century date but 
present difficulties in interpretation (468-470). Two convex 
gems, one chalcedony and the other cornelian, are crudely en- 
graved with a bird and a fish. One example is inscribed KAAOC, 
“good”, while the other has the divine name IAQ), found often 
on magical amulets. Another example engraved with a dove 
bears a magical inscription on the reverse side. Although the 
choice of symbols appears to be Christian, the use of magical 
inscriptions is unusual. 

Considerably later in date than the other gems cited above 
is an emerald engraved with a dove, a cross, and the inscrip- 
tion ХАРА, “оу” set in a Byzantine gold ring of sixth or sev- 
enth century date (583). Finally, a large engraved sapphire in a 
heavy gold ring, found in the Piazza della Consolazione hoard 
in Rome in 1910 and thought to date from the early fifth centu- 
ry, depicts two birds standing on a kantharos (577). The device 
need not be Christian, but the date of the hoard and the highly 
unusual stone suggest the possibility that it is of this late date. 


46 The find site is unknown but surely one of the Roman catacombs; /CUR, 
ns, vol. 1 (1922), no. 2371: C. SECVNDVS FECIT ET IVLIA DONATA 
FECIT QVATE SECVNDE FILIAE CARISIMAE QVAE VIXIT ANNIS. 
VIII.MESES.V.DIEB V, with the image of a ship. 

47 ICUR, vol. 2 (1935), no. 4483, pl. 33: IVLIAE DONATE CONIVGI SVAE 
GADIVS SECVNDVS, also with the image of a ship. 

48 See the gem from the late Hellenistic (Italic) "Ornavasso group; AGDS 
Göttingen, no. 52, which is engraved with a bird, a fish, and a rudder. For 
the possible significance of fish and birds on magical amulets, see Chapter 
Seven, n. 17. 

49 Бог Christian interpretations of the symbol, see Henry Maguire, Earth 
and Ocean. The Terrestrial World in Early Byzantine Art (University Park, 
Pennsylvania, 1987), 39—40; Helmut Lothar, Der Pfau in der altchristlichen 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1929); DACL, vol. 13, part 1, 1075-97, s.v. "Paon" (H. 
Leclercq); H.F. Stander, "The Peacock in Early Christian Art and Writings; 
Ekklesiastikos Pharos (Johannesburg) 73 (1991), 11—20; Augustine, CivDei 
21.4, notes the belief that the flesh of peacocks is incorruptible. 

50. See, for example, ВАС, vol. 2, 37—62 (esp. 58—59), s.v. "Becher" (T. Klauser 
and S. Grün); and Annewies van den Hoek and John J. Herrmann, Jr, 
“Paulinus of Nola, Courtyards, and Canthari, НТА 93 (2000), 173-219, 
esp. 196-7; two peacocks flank a kantharos on а fourth century mosaic 
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Although common as a pagan symbol, usually as an attri- 
bute of the goddess Hera, the peacock became very popular 
with Christian iconographers and is found often in funerary 
and church decoration.? Gems with the motif, however, are 
rare and best attested at a later date, again on the series of late 
fifth century garnets (500). Christian examples, no earlier than 
the late fourth century, show two confronted peacocks either 
drinking from a fountain or a kantharos, or with a cross be- 
tween them. The motif derives, however, from pagan proto- 
types,” and it is difficult to establish a Christian origin without 
the explicit reference of a cross. One gem of unusual style and 
material (yellow jasper) shows two peacocks with a cross on a 
column between them (309). The shape of the cross indicates 
a relatively late date, in the late fourth or fifth century. A gem 
from Romula, if ancient, would also be Christian (see Chapter 
Seventeen, X64). A bloodstone gem set in a bronze ring, now 
in Munich, showing two peacocks drinking from a fountain, is 
of second or third century date and is probably not Christian.?! 

Cameos with this or a similar device, both pagan and 
Christian, are also known. А good quality cameo in the British 
Museum, probably of late second or early third century date 
and of pagan origin, shows two storks drinking from a foun- 
tain. A similar examples (730) is in a later style and may well 
be Christian. It is difficult to judge the lost cameo depicting 
two peacocks standing on a vase published by Garrucci (729), 
but another cameo showing a standing peacock, set in a sev- 
enth century Lombardic brooch, may be fourth or fifth century 
in date (732). Similarly, another cameo in Dumbarton Oaks 
shows two birds on a vessel with a cross between them, clearly 
of Christian origin (728). 


in the apse of the synagogue at Sardis, for which see G.M.A. Hanfmann, 
Sardis from Prehistoric to Roman Times (Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
London, 1983), 170, fig. 260. The traditional image of doves drinking from 
a vessel remained popular in Christian examples, as on the mosaic in 
the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, c. 417—420 AD, for which 
see Joseph Wilpert and Walter N. Schumacher, Die römischen Mosaiken 
der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV-XIII. Jahrhundert (reprint of the 1916 
edition, with additions, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1976), 319—20, pl. 75; see 
also Bruun, "Symboles, signes; 84—85, for examples of the motif from the 
Roman catacombs, Pagan gems with the device of peacocks drinking are 
not particularly common, but see Furtwängler, AG, pl. 29,57, for an Italic 
gem of first century BC date engraved with a peacock and a pheasant on 
a basin, with a thyrsos. More common on gems are two birds standing on 
a vessel; see Guilhou, no. 826 (=Boardman and Scarisbrick, Harari, no. 
34, first century); Bonn, no. 37 (a red jasper from Cologne, third century); 
BMC Engraved Gems, nos. 2638 (red jasper) and 3697 (cameo, OMONOIA 
below, third century); and Thorvaldsen, no. 1496, a cornelian in fine style, 
first century, with two birds standing on a bowl filled with grapes. 
51 AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 2431, 


52 BMC Engraved Gems, по. 3682; and a similar example, Christie's, London, 
Antiquities, 31 May 1979, lot 383, 
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310. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Mottled 
red, gray, and black jasper, E2, slightly cut down, 14.8 x 12.6 x 
3.9. Ship, fish and anchor below; above, [IHC?]-OYC (positive). 
Unpublished. 


311. Private collection. Red jasper, F1?, 18 x 14. Ship with sail, 
IXOYC (negative) below. 
Published: Gitler, "Four Magical and Christian Amulets’, 373-4, fig. 4. 


312. Private collection; said to be from Bulgaria. Nicolo, F4, in 
gold ring. Ship; fish-and-anchor symbol above; around, IXOYC 
(negative). 

Unpublished. 


313. London, British Museum, M&LA 65,10-23,4; from the 
Alessandro Castellani collection, 1865. Cornelian, top flat, back 
convex, 9.1 x 7.5 x 2.9. Ship, cross over stern. 

Published: Fortnum, “Finger Rings" (1869), 140, n. 1; Babington, 
"Gems 5715; BMC Early Christian, 7, no. 40, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 
73, no. 541, pl. 17; Spátantike und frühes Christentum, 624, no. 213. 


314. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, from the collection 
of S.S. Lewis; said to be from Alexandria. Agate, 22.5 x 18.0; 
chipped. Four fishermen in ship; fish below and IHX (positive). 
Published: С.Х. King, Cambridge Antiquarian Society 23 (1881), 
1-2; idem, Handbook, 208, pl. 14, 4; Middleton, Lewis Collection, E2; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 837, no. 163, fig. 5047; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 374, 
fig. 282; Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 140; Nicholls, Classical Heritage, 
no. 211 (not illustrated). 


315. Once Rome, Cardinal Stefano Borgia collection (by 1780). 
Green jasper. Side А: ship. Side B: IHCOY. 

Published: Stefano Borgia, De cruce Veliterna commentarius (Rome, 
1780), frontispiece; Fortnum, "Finger Rings" (1871), 275; Garrucci, 
Storia, 119, по. 18, pl. 478; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 836, по. 162, fig. 
5046; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, fig. 281. The gem is listed in an inventory 
of c. 1796-1804: Documenti inediti per servire alla storia dei musei 
d'Italia, vol. 3 (Florence-Rome, 1880), 483, no. 3 (425). The piece may 
be in the Vatican Medagliere with other gems from the Borgia collec- 
tion, which passed to the collection of the Propaganda Fide. 


53 See Georg Stuhlfauth, “Das Schiff als Symbol der alchristlichen Kunst; 
RivAC 19 (1942), 111—41; Bruun, "Symboles, signes; 129-30; M. Bonino, 
"Barche, navi e simboli navali nel cimitero di Priscilla; RivAC 59 (1983), 
277—311. For the Jerusalem ship graffito, see Shimon Gibson and Joan 
E. Taylor, Beneath the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. The 
Archaeology and early History of Traditional Golgotha (London, 1994), 25- 
48, who conclude that it is second century in date and not likely Christian. 
A small ivory ship from the Roman catacombs inscribed EYCEBI ZHCAIC, 
now in the Museo Sacro in the Vatican, is probably of third century date 
and need not be Christian; see Buonarroti, Osservazioni, xxvii and 395; 
Macarius, Hagioglypta, 7 and 236—7, read erroneously as IHCUC; Volbach, 
Elfenbeinarbeiten, 124, no. 207, pl. 99 (as third/fourth century). 

54 See, for example, Tassie, nos. 2695—2722; Furtwüngler, AG, pl. 46, 47—54; 
BMC Engraved Gems, nos. 2142-56; Vienna, vol. 3, nos. 2006-12; Henig, 
Corpus, nos. 533-8; see also Irene Pekáry, "Vorarbeiten zum Corpus der 
hellenistisch-rómischen Schiffsdarstellungen, Boreas 7 (1984), 172-92, 
and 8 (1985), 111-26. 
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Clement specified the ship as an appropriate symbol for a 
seal ring, and indeed the image was often employed in Chris- 
tian funerary decoration. Christian gems bearing the repre- 
sentation of a ship are rare though, and no coherent group can 
be identified, the exception being the ship appearing in depic- 
tions of the Jonah cycle (415—422, 428-431, and 438). Ships 
on pagan gems, however, are relatively common;** and it is 
possible that Christians reused pagan examples, adding a suit- 
able emblem or inscription. A small cross appears above the 
stern of a ship on the cornelian in the British Museum (313) 
and could well be a later addition. In any event, a cross of this 
shape is unlikely to be found before the mid-fourth century. 
Similarly, the inscriptions IXOYC and IHX found below ships 
on two other gems (311 and 314) are awkwardly placed and 
could have been added at a later date. On a gem once in the 
Borgia collection (315), the inscription IHCOY was engraved 
on the back, but the gem cannot now be located. On the other 
hand, the ship is integral to the design of the fine nicolo (312) 
which also includes the fish-and-anchor symbol and a carefully 
cut IXOYC inscription.” The inscription (IHC)OYC accompa- 
nied by a fish and an anchor on another gem (310) also appears 
to be integral to the composition. At least two other gems al- 
leged to have Christian symbols along with depictions of ships, 
cannot be located and remain problematic (see Chapter Sev- 
enteen, Х67-Х69). A number of bronze rings with engraved 
bezels depict a ship and the chi-rho monogram, all of which 
appear to be of Western origin and of fourth century date (see 
Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R46—50). 


Tree: 


316. Once Vatican, , Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Blue chal- 
cedony, c.13.5 x 111.5. Tree in which sit two bird; at base, two 
ears of corn; in exergue, IXOYC (negative). 

Published: Vettori casts, D49; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 237r., no. 49 
(“calcedonia zaffirina"); Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 325, pl. В, no. 17. 


А lost chalcedony gem once in the Vatican was engraved 
with the image of a tree below which was the inscription IX- 
OYC (316). Uninscribed gems bear similar depictions, but 
again without any explicit Christian identification. The mo- 
tif is unusual, but it is very similar to the tree appearing in an 
obscure scene on a fragmentary gem which combines various 
Christian images (433). Any Christian significance remains 
uncertain. 


55 The shape of the gold ring derives from third century prototypes but is 
somewhat unconventional and could belong to the early fourth century; cf. 
Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 230—1 (third century). 

56 Oxford, Fortnum collection, purchased in Rome, for which see Fortnum, 
“A Few More Early Christian Gems; 165—6, no. 7 (as Christian); and AGDS 
Munich, vol. 3, no. 2368, an unusual gem of lapis lazuli engraved with a 
serpent wound around a tree; 

57 For the tree as a Christian symbol, see DACL, vol. 1, part 2, 2691-2709, 
s.v. "Arbres" (Н. Leclercq); RAC, vol. 2, 22-34; s.v. "Baum" (Т. Klauser); and 
Delbrueck, “Lipsanothek’, 46-47; and Tkacz, Brescia Casket, 104 and 240, 
for the significance of an oak tree оп the Brescia lipsanothek. А remarkable 
red jasper gem found in a third century(?) tomb at Nahariyya in Israel 
bears the image of an olive tree and the inscription EAEOC KYPIOY, ЁХєос 
xvupíov, “mercy of the lord’, but the epithet more likely refers to a pagan 
god; see L.Y. Rahmani, “A Magic Amulet from Маһагіууа, HTR 74 (1981), 
387-90. 





Chapter Five: The Good Shepherd 


Along with the symbol of the fish, the Good Shepherd, por- 
trayed as a young man holding a lamb over his shoulders (the 
so-called kriophoros), became the most widespread Christian 
image of the third and fourth centuries. Most extant depictions 
are Western (primarily from Rome), including those on fres- 
coes in the Roman catacombs, on sarcophagi, as free standing 
statues, on gold glass, and in the various “minor arts’, including 
lamps and knife handles, some of which date from as early as 
the beginning of the third century. Important early evidence 
has emerged from Eastern sites as well. The Good Shepherd 
and his flock were painted in the baptistery at Dura Europos 
by the mid-third century.” А free-standing statue depicting the 
Good Shepherd was included in a group of Christian statues 
portraying the story of Jonah found in Asia Minor and dating to 
the 280s.? Painted tombs of fourth century date in Thessalonica 
include a depiction of the Good Shepherd labeled HEICOY (Je- 
sus). In the second quarter of the fourth century, Constantine 
the Great had statues of the Good Shepherd and Daniel made 
of brass and gold erected in his new capital, Constantinople. 

Although there can be little doubt that Christian picto- 
rial depictions of the Good Shepherd were widespread, many 
scholars have correctly cautioned that shepherds and bucolic 
scenes were common in pagan art as well, especially in the fu- 
nerary art of the third century. The image of the kriophoros it- 
self is very ancient, having been used in the Near East since 
the Bronze Age as well as throughout the Mediterranean in the 
Graeco-Roman period. Since the 1920s, a number of scholars 
have reacted strongly against the view, common in the late 
nineteenth century, that nearly all shepherds in the late antique 
period are iconographically Christian, but their objections of- 
ten went too far, denying the identification of numerous plausi- 
bly Christian representations. 

Тһе meaning of the shepherd in Christian depictions is 
open to various interpretations and may well have varied ac- 
cording to the context. The allegory of a king, leader, or deity 


l Fora useful if somewhat dated survey, see DACL, vol. 13, 2, 2272—2390, 
s.v. "Pasteur (Bon)" (Н. Leclercq). 

2 C.H.Kraeling, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report УШ, Part II, 
The Christian Building (New Haven, 1967), 53-55, 158, 180-3, and 213, n. 
5. 

3 Cleveland Museum of Art; W. Wixom, in Age of Spirituality, 406-8, no. 
364; further, see p. 67, n. 40. 

4 F Petsas, “’Avaokopn naverıotnnovnolewg GeocoAovixnc, ArchDelt 21 
(1966) B; 2, 334—9; D. Pallas, Les monuments paléochrétiens de Gréce dé- 
couverts de 1959 à 1973 (Vatican City, 1977), 71 
Eusebius, Vita Constantini, 3.49; and see Grigg, "Constantine" 6-7. 
Especially notable are F. Saxl, “Frühes Christentum und spätes Heiden- 
tum in ihren künstlerischen Ausdrucksformen; Wiener Jahrbuch für Kun- 
stgeschichte 2 (1923), 63-121; H.U. von Schoenebeck, “Die christlichen 
Paradeisos-Sarkophage’, RivAC 14 (1937), 289-343; the series of articles 
by T. Klauser, /БАС 3 (1960) 112-33; 5 (1962) 113-24; 7 (1964) 67-76; 8-9 
(1965-66) 126-70; 10 (1967) 82-120; and Schumacher, Hirt und “Gute 
Hirt”. For a more balanced approach, see Himmelmann, Hirten-Genre, 
which includes a review of the scholarship, 139-41; and Himmelmann's 
review of Schumacher іп BonnerJb 179 (1979), 788- 95. See also Finney, 
Invisible God, 188-91, for an appraisal of the “minimalist” tradition. Al- 
though Klauser's identification of the shepherd as a symbol of Philanthro- 

pia has often been repeated, there is no textual support for such a claim; 


an 


as shepherd caring for his followers was a common one in both 
pagan and Jewish tradition (notably Psalm 23 and Ezekiel 34)7 
Quasten has argued that the presence of images of the shep- 
herd in early Christian baptisteries, including at Dura Europos, 
reflects the shepherd's appearance in liturgical texts used in the 
rite of baptism, including Psalm 23, and Kraeling has noted 
further textual sources for the Good Shepherd as a symbol of 
salvation? The frequent use of the image of the shepherd in 
funerary decoration also suggests a soteriological significance. 
Above all, however, Christians would have equated the Good 
Shepherd with Jesus, as Jesus himself makes explicit in John 
10:1-18 (“...Г am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep...”) and in the parable of Luke 15:3-7. Ac- 
cording to the parable, when the Good Shepherd has found 
the lost sheep, “he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing” (Luke 
15:5), a description that corresponds well to the pictorial im- 
age of the kriophoros. The identification of Jesus as a shepherd 
is made by numerous early Christian writers, including Clem- 
ent,” Tertullian," and the author of the Aberkios inscription.” 
Jesus is not only the shepherd, however, but the lamb of God, 
“which taketh away the sin of the world” (John 1:29).? 

The Christian pictorial image of the Good Shepherd, ren- 
dered as kriophoros, appeared at a very early date, already by 
c. 200 AD. Tertullian, in the passage just cited, says that the 
image of the Good Shepherd (Jesus) carrying the sheep on his 
shoulders was on contemporary drinking cups, although noth- 
ing of this type survives. Remarkably early evidence is provid- 
ed, however, by a clay lamp produced by the Florentius work- 
shop in Italy (Rome?), which manufactured a variety of lamps 
with otherwise pagan devices during the years c. 175—225 AD. 
The tondo of the lamp is impressed with the Good Shepherd 
as kriophoros, with six sheep at his feet, and the seven plan- 
ets (shown as stars) and personifications of the Sun and Moon 
above. On either side of the shepherd are small images which 
provide proof of the lamp’s Christian origin: Jonah spit out by 


see J.M.C. Toynbee, /БАС 13 (1970), 96; and N. Himmelmann, *Sarcophagi 
romani a rilievo. Probleme di cronologia е iconografia’, Annali della Scuo- 
la normale superiore di Pisa, Series 3, vol. 4 (1974), 165-6; cf. G. Downey, 
*Philanthropia in Religion and Statecraft in the Fourth Century after 
Christ’ Historia 4 (1955), 199—208, who makes no mention of shepherds 
or pastoral scenes. 

7 See, for example, the discussion of pagan, Jewish, and Christian sources, J. 
Engemann, RAC, vol. 15, s.v. “Hirt; 577-60; Himmelmann, Hirten-Genre, 
24—29; and for Christian sources, see Jensen, Early Christian Art, 37—41. 
For gods and kings as "shepherd see Walter Burkert, Creation of the Sa- 
cred (Cambridge, Massachusetts and London, 1996), 82. 

8 J. Quasten, “Das Bild des Guten Hirte in den altchristlichen Baptisterien; 
Pisciculi, Festschrift Franz Joseph Dólger (Münster їп Westfalen, 1939), 
220-44; and idem, “The Painting of the Good Shepherd at Dura-Europos; 
Mediaeval Studies 9 (1947), 1—18. 

9 Kraeling Dura-Europos, 180-3. 

10. Paedagogus 1.7 and 3.12, which includes the "Hymn to Christ the Say- 
iour”; see Annewies van den Hoek, “Hymn of the Holy Clement to Christ 
the Saviour. Clement of Alexandria, Pedagogue 3.12.101.45 in М. Kiley, ed. 
Prayer from Alexander to Constantine (London, 1997), 296—303. 

ll De pudicitia 7.1—4 and 10. 

12 Seep. 35, п. 21. 

13 See also 1 Corinthians 5:7; and, further, Jensen, Early Christian Art, 141-3. 
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the "great fish” (ketos), Jonah asleep under the gourds, and No- 
ah's dove standing on a small ark. Other lamps of early third 
century date also bear images of the kriophoros, although their 
Christian significance is not certain. Throughout the third 
century, the Good Shepherd appeared on many Christian ob- 
jects in various contexts, liturgical, funerary, and domestic. 

Shepherds and bucolic scenes were popular on gems 
throughout the Roman period, from the first century BC until 
the third century AD. How then can Christian shepherds be 
distinguished from pagan shepherds on gems? Again, using the 
criteria of material, shape, and style of engraving, many gems 
can be dated to the earlier years of the empire, and so identi- 
fied as pagan. Significantly, the kriophoros type was rarely used 
in these years. The preferred bucolic image was of an elderly, 
bearded man leaning on a staff, nearly always tending goats or 
cows rather than sheep. Occasionally the goatherd is Faustu- 
lus finding the twins Romulus and Remus.” On a first century 
AD lamp, a bearded man of similar appearance, who tends 
sheep and goats, is named Tityrus, the shepherd of Vergil, Ec- 
logue, 1.8 

With only a few exceptions, gems engraved with the kriopho- 
ros type are datable on stylistic grounds to the third century. 
This date is suggested by the shapes and materials (most are of 
cornelian and jasper, many F2-3 in shape, as well as nicolo and 
the less common plasma and rock crystal) and by the engraving 
styles, which are always summary, sometimes crude, and typical 
of the later period of imperial gem engraving. The gems are rel- 
atively numerous, with around one hundred examples recorded 
here, апа, unlike previous groups of Christian gems, the gems 
engraved with shepherds are not particularly homogeneous in 
style, suggesting that they derive from a broader range of work- 
shops. Nevertheless, a number of characteristics indicate that 
most and perhaps all are indeed Christian. In addition to their 
third century (and later) date, a large proportion of the gems 
(over thirty, about a third of the group) bear distinctively Chris- 
tian symbols, usually a fish or anchor, or explicit inscriptions. 
On another group of gems engraved with multiple images, the 
Good Shepherd is paired with Daniel, Jonah, or other Christian 
motifs (428—429, 431—433, 436-438, and 463-467). The kri- 
ophoros gems with Christian symbols or inscriptions cannot 
be distinguished stylistically from the gems without additional 
symbols. Furthermore, in no case do these subsidiary symbols, 
which are often integral to the composition, appear to be later 


14 Garrucci, Storia, 110, no. 2, pl. 474; Wulff, Berlin, 244, по. 1224, pl. 59; 
Arne Effenberger and Hans-Georg Severin, Das Museum für spátantike 
und byzantinische Kunst. Staatliche Museen zu Berlin (Mainz, 1992), 69, 
no: 1 (colour plate); Finney, Invisible God, 126-35; Osborne and Claridge, 
Dal Pozzo, 272—5, nos. 293—4, for drawings of the lamp by Bartoli(?); for 
a fragment from a similar lamp, once with the dealer Martinetti in Rome, 
see Garrucci, Storia, 99, no. 1, pl. 465. For the Florentius workshop, see 
Bailey, BMC Lamps, vol. 2, 95. In view of the lamp's certain Christian ico- 
nography, Schumacher, Hirt und “Gute Hirt”, 95, resorted to doubting its 
authenticity, but the lamp is surely genuine; see Himmelmann, Hirten- 
Genre, 147-8; and Finney, Invisible God, 126, who notes a thermolumines- 
cence test. 

15 A lamp from the Saeculus workshop shows the Good Shepherd in pro- 
file, striding right, with stars above; see Bailey, BMC Lamps, vol. 2, 100-1 
and 357-8, Q1370; most common are lamps from the workshop of Annius 
Serapiodorus; see T. Homolle, “Lampes à la marque ANNISER’, RA 1876, 
377-8; К. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome (London, 1892), 17-18; 
Garrucci, Storía, 110, no. 1, pl. 474; Wulff, Berlin, 244-5, no. 1225, pl. 59; 
Himmelmann, Hirten-Genre, 146; and Finney, Invisible God, 116-32; nu- 
merous other examples survive. 

16 There are numerous specimens, for example, Vienna, vol. 1, nos. 296-301; 
Vienna, vol. 2, nos. 1103-4; Vienna, vol. 3, поз.1664-74; AGDS Munich, 


additions. In view of the large number of unequivocally Chris- 
tian examples and the strong similarity of the others, it seems 
likely that all of these gems were used by Christians. Like the 
fish-and-anchor device, the kriophoros was a traditional image 
appropriated by Christian iconographers and endowed with 
new meaning. 

A few gems which are not Christian are engraved with fig- 
ures similar to the kriophoros. One variety shows a shepherd 
holding a sheep over his shoulder and a hare by his side with 
a vessel resting on the ground beside Піт. Another gem, a 
banded agate of Italian manufacture datable to the first century 
BC, depicts a goatherd holding a kid in his arms with another 
goat at his feet.? A third variety shows a young boy (Eros?), 
with an animal over his shoulders, approaching a rustic shrine 
of Priapus, but the animal appears to be a goat?! Although 
ultimately based on frontal kriophoros types, these composi- 
tions do not exist in Christian versions. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, however, if the image on a nicolo gem in Oxford (397) 
is Christian or not. A youth holds a goat (not a sheep) over his 
shoulders and carries a basket. Although the composition is 
not found on any other gem, a very similar representation is 
painted on the vaulted ceiling of the crypt of Lucina in the Cal- 
lixtus catacomb in Rome.” 


Inscribed, or with Christian symbols: 


317. Vatican, Museo Sacro, inv. 529; formerly Albani collec- 
tion. Red cornelian, F1, broken and cut down, 13 x 11. Good 
Shepherd under a tree; fish at feet; IXO-Y [C]. 

Published: The gem is described in a letter from Giovanni Lupi to 
Francesco Albani, dated 16 April 1755: Novelle letterarie pubblicate in 
Firenze, lanno 1755, XVI, 596; Giovanni Mingarelli, ed., Didymi libri 
tres de Trinitate (Rome, 1764), frontispiece; Cades, vol. 55, VI.C.25; 
De Rossi, “Ое christianis monumentis; 577, no. 94; Macarius, Hagio- 
glypta, 1 and 236; Becker, Darstellung, 85, по. 31; Garrucci, Storia, 
114, no. 7, pl. 1477; H. Leclercq and F. Cabrol, Monumenta Ecclesiae 
litturgica, vol. 1 (Paris, 1900), no. 4342; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 
327-8, no. 53, pl. 3, no. 12, 12a; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 821, no. 69, fig. 
4959; DACL, vol. 1, 607, fig. 108; DACL, vol. 13, part 2, 2385, no. 309, 
s.v. “Pasteur (Bon)"; Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 377, fig. 284; Fremers- 
dorf, Catalogo del Museo Sacro, 120, no. 1088. 


vol. 2, no. 1000 (cows); AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 2765 (sheep); AGDS Ber- 
lin, no. 406; Furtwängler, Beschreibung, nos. 8278-80; Hague, nos. 653, 
657-9, and 925; Thorvaldsen, nos. 409-12, 415-429, 1004-5; Southesk, 
vol. 1, 86, no. F15; Getty, no. 290; BMC Engraved Gems, nos. 1012-4 and 
2164-5. Sena Chiesa, Aquileia, 53, pl. 86, proposes two workshops of the 
first century BC producing gems of this type ("Officina Pastorale" A and 
B), while Henig, Corpus, 33, nos. 497—503, notes the popularity of the mo- 
tif in the Flavian period. 

17 See, for example, BMC Engraved Gems, nos. 984-8; AGDS Munich, vol. 2, 
nos. 1456-66; and Thorvaldsen, no. 922. 

18 ВМС Lamps, vol. 2, 44-46 (shepherds and bucolic scenes on lamps, first- 
third centuries), 162, Q869, pl. 11, 94, dated 30-70 AD. 

19 Thorvaldsen, no. 1767, a finely engraved cornelian, probably of first or ear- 
ly second century date; and AGDS Munich, vol. 2, no. 1640 and Guiraud, 
Gaule, no. 616, both poor specimens in glass. 

20 Thorvaldsen, no. 422; the goatherd stands facing frontally; a similar exam- 
ple in profile is AGDS Braunschweig, no. 129. 

21 AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 2313, red jasper, there dated first century BC- 
first century AD, but in view of the material, it is probably of second centu- 
ry date; an earlier version in cornelian is in Saint Petersburg, inv. X-5626. 

22. See Wilpert, Le pitture delle catacombe romane, pl. 66; the youth there, 
however, does carry a sheep. 
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318. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Red jasper, 
slightly convex, c. 13.5 x 11. Good Shepherd; a sheep stands on 
a groundline; anchor in field; tree; above, IXOYC. 

Published: Vettori casts, C13; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 48r, Ordine 
4, no. 4; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 232r, Ordine 3, no. 28 (or no. 247); 
Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 325-6, pl. B, по. 23. 


319. Museum Carnuntinum, inv. 12.371. Nicolo, c. 13.5 x 10.5, 
in a large bronze ring. Good Shepherd, two sheep at feet, tree 
with bird; I- X in field. 

Published: Th. Deimel, Christliche Römerfunde in Carnuntum (Vien- 
na, 1911), 22, no. 1; R. Noll, Frühes Christentum in Österreich (Vienna, 
1954), 76, fig. 8; A. Betz, “Die griechischen Inschriften aus Österreich‘, 
Wiener Studien 79 (1966), 603-4, no. 9 (as fourth century, the letters 
signifying Inooög Хрістос). 


320. Budapest, Hungarian National Museum; inv. R. 148.1885; 
said to be from Siebenbürgen, Romania. Plasma, convex, in 
a gold ring; gem, c. 10 x 8; diam. of ring, 24. Good Shepherd 
stands beneath tree; two sheep at feet; two fish in field. 
Published: I. Russu, Studii Teologice 10 (1958), 325—6, fig. 11 (with 
literature); D. Protase, Problema continuitátii in Dacia ín lumina ar- 
heologiei si numismaticii (Bucharest, 1966), 148, fig. 52; A. Kollautz, 
Denkmäler byzantinischen Christentums aus der Awarenzeit der 
Donauländer (Amsterdam, 1970), 11, pl. 2; Barnea, Roumaine, 253, 
fig. 99/1; Budapest, no. 194. 


321. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 42.1343; gift of Mrs. 
Saidie A. May; formerly in the collection of Arthur Evans; 
acquired in Catania, 1888. Cornelian, F2, c.15 x 13, in a gold 
ring. Good Shepherd; two sheep, each standing on fish; tree 
with dove; monogram composed of anchor and the letters I, H, 
and X. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 114, no. 9, pl. 477 (erroneously described 
as being in the British Museum); De Waal, “Der gute Hirt’, 117, fig. 
5; Leclercq, "Gemmes 835, no. 155, fig. 5040; DACL, vol. 13, part 2, 
2385, no. 310, s.v. "Pasteur (Bon)"; Arthur Evans, An Illustrative Selec- 
tion of Greek and Greco-Roman Gems (Oxford,1938), no. 219; Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art, 115, no. 568, pl. 78. 


322. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. Ж-5621. Corne- 
lian, F2 (broken), 15.9 x 13.0 x 4.0. Good Shepherd, tree, bird 
standing on anchor. 

Unpublished. 


323. Hannover, Kestner-Museum, inv. K193. Green-brown jas- 
per, F1; pieces missing from bottom and side, 10.5 x 11.2 x 2.0. 
Good Shepherd under a tree in which sits a bird; two sheep at 
feet; anchor in field. 

Published: AGDS Hannover, no. 1557. 


324. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; formerly de Clercq collec- 
tion, inv. 3510; said to be from Tartus (Syria). Mottled green 
and brown jasper in a hollow gold ring; the gem, F2 (reused? 
chipped and engraved over the chips), c. 13.5 x 10; diam. of 
ring, 23.8; the hoop of the ring is decorated with a floral pat- 
tern in relief. Good Shepherd, head turned; two sheep at feet, 
looking up; fish in field; tree; inscription in two lines, TTR/III 
(negative). 

Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3510; De Waal, "Der gute Hirt; 116; 
Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 307. 


325. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
F2(?), c. 14 x 9.5. Good Shepherd; two half-sheep at feet; tree; 
anchor in field; fish in exergue. 

Published: Francesco Vettori, Sanctorum septem dormientium historia 
(Rome, 1741), ix, and initial letter P at page 1; Costadoni, "Dissertazi- 
one’, 315-6 (“la più bella gemma di questa spezie”); Vettori casts, D12; 
ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51r, no. 3; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 12; 
Garrucci, Storia, 113, no. 4, pl. 477; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 833, по. 144, 
fig. 5029; Spier, "Early Christian Gems’, 38, fig. 10. 


326. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 89; purchased by 
Fortnum from Heinrich Dressel, Rome (£2). Red jasper, F1, 
17.4 x 14.0 x 3.5. Side A: Good Shepherd before tree; two sheep 
at feet; double anchor in field; exergual line, fish below. Side B: 
BAI. 

Published: Fortnum, "A Few More Early Christian Gems’, 161—2, no. 
15. 


327. Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico; inv. С 5. Cornelian, Fl 
(broken), 12 x 11, as preserved. Good Shepherd, head turned, 
stands to the side; in the centre, a sheep (the rest lost); anchor; 
groundline. 

Published: Frühchristliche Kunst aus Rom, 188, по. 383. 


328. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College; S.S. Lewis collection; 
said to be from Old Capua; purchased in Naples, 1888. Corne- 
lian, F1, slightly convex, 25 x 19. Good Shepherd standing on 
anchor-groundline; two rearing sheep at feet; two fish (oppo- 
site directions) in field below tree with three doves. 

Published: De Rossi, BACrist 1891, 32; Middleton, Proceeding of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society 7 (1893), 171—4; idem, Lewis Collec- 
tion, 52—56, A48; the gem is discussed also by Middleton in a letter to 
S.S. Lewis, dated 10 February 1890 (Corpus Christi College archives), 
which defends its authenticity; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 305-8; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 835, no. 157, fig. 5042; DACL, vol. 1, 2020, fig. 
575; Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 138; Nicholls, Classical Heritage, no. 
210. 


329. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Red jasper, 
F1, c. 16 x 12.5. Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet looking up; 
dove with branch on ark; two fish below. 

Published: Vettori casts, C12; ArchBibl 73 (1762),?; ArchBibl 67 (1767), 
fol. 232r, Ordine 3, no. 24 (or 28?); Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 326, pl. 


B, no. 24 (misattributed). 


330. Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico; inv. G 4. "Sardonyx; F1?, 
16. Good Shepherd, head turned; dove with branch on ark; 
tree; groundline. 

Published: De Waal, "Der gute Hirt’, 111; DACL, vol. 13, part 2, 2384, 
no. 307, fig. 9952, s.v. "Pasteur (Bon); Frühchristliche Kunst aus Rom, 
188, no. 382. 


331. Once General George Godfrey Pearse; said to be from Pe- 
shawar. Sard (or agate?), c. 15 x 12.5. Good Shepherd, flanked 
by two chi-rho monograms (negative). 

Published: C.W. King, Early Christian Numismatics and other Anti- 
quarian Tracts (London, 1873), xxii—xxiii and 324 (fig.); idem, Hand- 
book, 208, pl. 14, no. 9; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 799, no. 11, fig. 4919. Ап 
electrotype copy is in the Lewis collection, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge; Middleton, Lewis Collection, 86, EGA; Henig, Lewis Col- 
lection, no. 358. 


332. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
bottom broken, c. 10 x 9, as preserved. Good Shepherd; an- 
chor; chi-rho (negative). 

Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione’, 315 (not illustrated); Vettori 
casts D15; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51r, no. 6; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 
235v, по. 15; Garrucci, Storia, 114, no. 10, pl. 477; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
835, no. 156, fig. 5041. 





333. Bloomington, Indiana, University of Indiana Art Museum, 
inv. 66.32.21; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Nicolo, 
F4, 16.7 x 13.5 x 2.9. Good Shepherd, head turned; two sheep 
at feet looking up; chi-rho monogram (negative); short ground- 
line. 

Published: Berry, no. 246. 


334. New York, American Numismatic Society; from the col- 
lection of Duffield Osborne. Orange cornelian, top and bottom 
slightly convex, 8.9 x 6.9 x 3.2. Good Shepherd; fish-and-an- 
chor symbol; X-P. 

Published: Osborne, Engraved Gems, 129 and 379, no. 6, pl. 29. 


335. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
F1?, с. 13 х 10.5. Good Shepherd; fish-and-anchor symbol іп 
field. 

Published: Vettori casts, D23; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, no. 5; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 236r, no. 23. 


336. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4—25, 22; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Discolored plasma, 
both sides convex, in modern ring; gem, c. 11 x 8 x 3. Good 
Shepherd facing frontally; IH-XP (positive) in field. 

Published: Babington, "Gems; 712; BMC Early Christian, 1, no. 1, pl. 
1; BMC Post-Classical, 67, no. 502, pl. 17; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 
358, pl. 3, 16; Byzantium, 30, no. 7b; not listed by Perret, Catacombes. 


337. London, British Museum, M&LA 65,10-23,5; from the 
collection of Alessandro Castellani (1865). Agate, banded 
brown/white/gray, hexagonal F3, c. 11 x 10.5. Good Shepherd; 
fish on either side; groundline. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 114, no. 14, pl. 477; BMC Early Chris- 
tian, 4, no. 21, pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 70, no. 522, pl. 17; Leclercq, 
"Gemmes; 834—5, no. 152, fig. 5037. 


338. Once University of Würzburg, inv. H1448; purchased 
1860; from the collection of Ludwig Brüls (1803—1882). Corne- 
lian, 18. Good Shepherd, head turned; two fish flank him. 
Published: Carl Ludwig von Urlichs, Verzeichnis der Antikensam- 
mlung der Universität Würzburg, vol. 2 (Würzburg, 1868), 39, no. 43; 
Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 252, no. 122, and vol. 3, pl. 36, 3 (as fourth 
century). 


339. Uncertain Roman(?) collection. Uncertain material, con- 
vex. Good Shepherd, standing on an anchor as a groundline; 
two sheep at feet; fish in exergue. 

Published: Cades, vol. 55, VI.C.24. 
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340. London, British Museum, M&LA 65,2-24,1; from the col- 
lections of Matthew Uzielli and Bram Hertz. Cornelian, top flat, 
back convex, in modern ring, c. 14.5 x 12.5. Good Shepherd; 
two sheep recumbent at feet. Inscription in ligature, IESV VVE 
ТЕУ (for Ітоод vie O£0)?). 

Published: E. Gerhard, Archäologische Zeitung 1851, 109 (reprinted in 
translation in the Hertz sale catalogue); Hertz Collection (1859), xviii 
and lot 2344; Robinson, Uzielli, 167, no. 695(a); Uzielli Sale (1860), 
lot 1168; King, Antique Gems, 353; idem, Gnostics (1* ed., 1864), 142; 
idem, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 30; Babington, "Gems; 712 
(who proposed the suggested reading); BMC Early Christian, 1, no. 2, 
pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 67, no. 503, pl. 17; de Waal, "Der gute Hirt 
116; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 834, no. 148, fig. 5032. 


341. Once Paris, Rascas de Bagarris collection; recorded by 
Peiresc in 1635. Octagonal red jasper, c. 11 x 10. Good Shep- 
herd; around, XPICTO-AOYAOC. 

Published: Peiresc mss.: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. Franc. 
9530, fols. 223 and 227 (impression), and drawn in NAL 2343, fol. 74; 
Le Blant, "Monument chrétiens; 9, pl. 1, no. 11; idem, "750 inscrip- 
tions’, no. 319, pl. 2, fig. 319; Garrucci, Storia, 113, no. 1, pl. 477; СІС 
IV, no. 9093; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 833, no. 139, fig. 5025; DACL, vol. 
4, 705, fig. 3726. 


342. Once General George Godfrey Pearse collection; said to 
be from North India. Cornelian, F1, c. 21 x 13. Side A: Good 
Shepherd; around, IXOYC. Side B: XPICTE CWZE KAPIII- 
ANON AEI IIOTE. 

Published: King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 30; Dólger, Fischsym- 
bol, vol. 1, 265, no. 38; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 799, no. 12, and 818, по. 
58. The photograph is of an electrotype copy in the Cast Gallery of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


343. Unknown; a cast was seen by Becker. Good Shepherd with 
staff; IX-OYC. 

Published: Becker, Coemeterien, 3; idem, Inschriften, fig. 9 (as in 
Berlin); Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 327, no. 52, fig. 41; Leclercq, 
“Gemmes’, 833, no. 142, fig. 5027; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 377, no. 283. 


344. Once Milan, Giuseppe Grassi collection (late eighteenth 
century). ^Niccolo sardonico orientale" Good Shepherd, on ei- 
ther side А-@); іп exergue, IXOYC. 

Published: Giuseppe Allegranza, Opuscoli eruditi latini ed ital- 
iani (Cremona, 1781), x-xi; De Rossi, “De christianis monumentis" 
577, no. 95; Becker, Darstellung, 81, no. 7; Garrucci, Storia, 113, no. 
3, pl. 477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 328, no. 54, fig. 42; Leclercq, 
"Gemmes; 833, no. 143, fig. 5028. 
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Without Christian inscriptions 
or additional symbols: 


345. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 6628; said to be from Rome. 
Cornelian, E2, top and bottom slightly convex, broken, 21 x 21.6 
х 7.5 (as preserved). Good Shepherd; two sheep; tree to right. 
Published: Wulff, Berlin, “Zweiter Nachtrag), 11, no. 2268. 


346. Geneva, Musée d'art et d'histoire; from the collection of 
Walther Fol. Cornelian, 11 x 9. Good Shepherd left; two sheep 
at feet; tree to right. 

Published: Walther Fol, Catalogue du Musée Fol, vol. 2 (Geneva, 1875), 
274, по. 2641; DACL, vol. 6, part 1, 954, fig. 5219, s.v. “Genève”; DACL, 
vol. 13, part 2, 2384, no. 306, s.v. "Pasteur (Bon) 


347. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 6629; said to be from Rome. 
Red jasper, F1, 17.2 x 14.3 x 3.2. Good Shepherd; two recum- 
bent sheep, one above the other; tree with dove. 

Published: Wulff, Berlin, "Zweiter Nachtrag’; 11, no. 2269. 


348. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,17; from the 
Abbe James Hamilton collection (1856). Red jasper, F2-3, in a 
modern ring, c. 12.5 x 8.5 x 4. Good Shepherd, two sheep at 
feet, another beside him; tree with dove; groundline. 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 2; vol. 6, 113; Garrucci, 
Storia, 114, no. 13, pl. 477; BMC Early Christian, 4, по. 22, pl. 1; BMC 
Post-Classical, 70, no. 523, pl. 17; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 835, по. 154, fig. 
5039. 


349. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,21; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Green and red jasper, 
Fl, in a modern ring, c. 11.5 x 9. Good Shepherd, facing fron- 
tally, one sheep at feet; tree with two birds; groundline. 
Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 6; vol. 6, 113; Garrucci, 
Storia, 114, no. 15, pl. 477 (incorrectly as a cornelian in the Castellani 
collection); BMC Early Christian, 4, no. 20, pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 
70, no. 521, pl. 17; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 834, no. 151, fig. 5036; Spátan- 
tike und frühes Christentum, 630, no. 218. 


350. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 70; purchased in 
Rome, 1880 (£2 10s). Bloodstone, F3 (oblong and with nearly 
straight sides), 13.5 x 10.0 x c. 5. Good Shepherd, standing with 
legs crossed; one sheep behind and two before; tree with bird; 
groundline. 

Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems; 359, no. 2 ("perhaps as early as 
the second century"). 


351. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 101; formerly in 
the collection of Alessandro Castellani; previously Vatican, 
Museo Sacro, and Vettori collection. Nicolo, F4, slightly rough 
edges, 16.2 x 13.5 x 3.2. Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet and 
another sheep beside them; crook above; tree; groundline. 
Published: Vettori casts, D14; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51r, no. 5; 
ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 14; Catalogue des objets dart ап- 
tiques ... dépendant de la succession Alessandro Castellani, Paris, Ho- 
tel Drouot, 26 March 1884, lot 1046 (35 frs.); Fortnum, "A Few More 
Early Christian Gems; 162-3, no. 17 (citing also another with Castel- 
lani, perhaps sale catalogue lot 10452), Righetti, "Opere di glittica 
326, pl. B, no. 23 (misidentified). 


352. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 90; purchased 
from Heinrich Dressel, Rome (£1). Cornelian, Е17, slightly con- 
vex and very thin; fragmentary, 19.2 x 12 x 2.3, as preserved. 
Good Shepherd facing frontally; sheep before tree in which sits 
a bird. 

Published: Fortnum, "Engraved Gems; 359; idem, "A Few More Early 
Christian Gems’; 162, no. 16. А copy in red glass is in the Lewis col- 
lection, Cambridge, Corpus Christi College; Middleton, Lewis Collec- 
Lion, 91, H34; Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 359. 


353. London, British Museum, M&LA 1913,5-14,1; gift of 
Captain Egerton, 1913. Cornelian in modern ring; flat, c. 12.5 x 
10.5, chipped. Good Shepherd, holding staff; two sheep at feet; 
tree; groundline; in field, N/Y, C in exergue, and X(?). 

Published: BMC Post-Classical, 67, no. 501, pl. 17. 


354. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; from the collection of Felice 
Rondinini (1593-1667), Rome. Nicolo, F4?, c. 13 x 10. Good 
Shepherd; one sheep; tree; groundline; in field, NM-S (nega- 
tive). 

Published: Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, vol. 2, 554 (not in Bosio); Vet- 
tori casts, B12.; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 54v, Ordine 3, no. 2; ArchBibl 
67 (1767), fol. 238v, no. 12; Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 326, pl. B, no. 
26 (misidentified). 


355. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Plasma, slightly convex, c. 15 
x 12.5. Good Shepherd facing frontally; tree. 

Published: Vettori casts, D11; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51r, no. 2; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 11. 


356. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, F1?, c. 13 x 10. 
Good Shepherd; tree. 

Published: Vettori casts, D17; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, no. 8; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 17. 


357. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Nicolo, F4 
(cut down), 12.4 x 11.5 x 3.2. Good Shepherd, head turned; 
sheep with head turned back; in field, pedum above animal 
(fox?); groundline. 

Unpublished. 


358. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 7706. Cornelian, F2 (top 
and back slightly convex), 13.0 x 10.1 x 5.8. Good Shepherd, 
head turned; groundline. 

Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 7706. 


359. Paris, Musée du Louvre; formerly in the de Clercq and 
Péretié collections. Cornelian, F2, slightly convex, in a hollow 
gold ring; diam. of ring, 26; gem, c. 12 x 9. Good Shepherd, 
head turned. 

Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3509; E. Coche de la Ferté, Antique 
Jewellery. From the Second to the Eighth Century (Berne, 1962), pl. 6 
(colour photo); idem, "Antiquités chrétiennes; La Revue du Louvre et 
des musées de France 18 (1968), 336, fig. 6. 


360. Private collection. Cornelian, F3, 10.0 x 8.5 x 3.5. Good 
Shepherd; short groundline. 
Unpublished. 
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| 361. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique de l'Académie Rou- 
maine, inv. 191/В.О.; from the Orghidan collection. Cornelian, 
both sides convex, 13 x 9. Good Shepherd, holding staff. 
Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, по. 490. 


362. Bloomington, Indiana, University of Indiana Art Muse- 
um, inv. 76.91.78; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Red 
jasper, octagonal ЕЗ, 11.8 x 9.5 x 5.3. Good Shepherd, holding 
staff. 

Unpublished. 


363. New York, Metropolitan Museum; from the collections 
of C.W. King and Wells? Cornelian, octagonal F3. Good Shep- 
herd, holding staff. 

Published: King, Gnostics (274 ed., 1887), frontispiece and 229 (with a 
fancifulinterpretationoftheimageasadouble-headed Anubis-Christ); 
Johnstone Collection. Metropolitan Museum Handbook, No. 9,40,no.61. 


364. Private collection; said to be from Tunisia. Cornelian, oc- 
tagonal F3, 11.6 x 9.6 x 3.2. Good Shepherd facing frontally, 
holding staff; short groundline. Similar to the previous. 
Unpublished. 


365. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F2, 12.7 x 9.2 x 3.6; traces of iron on sides. Good Shepherd, 
head turned, holding a long staff; a sheep(?) upward at side; 
short groundline. 

Unpublished. 


366. Private collection; said to be from Beirut. Cornelian, A6 
(slightly convex), 18.1 x 12.5 x 3.8. Good Shepherd, leaning on 
staff; groundline. 

Unpublished. 


367. Paris market, 1988. Red jasper, F1, 16 x 12 x 2.5. Good 
Shepherd; two sheep are seated at his feet; groundline; in the 
fields on either side, two sheep stand on short groundline. 
Published: Galerie Samarcande, Paris, Catalogue (n.d.), no. 79. 


368. Bern, Merz collection. Cornelian, convex, 21 x 16.8 x 6.8. 
Good Shepherd stands on short groundline; pedum above; 
two goats (!) stand on short groundlines. 

Published: Vollenweider, Deliciae Leonis, 273, no. 473 (as second half 
of the third century). 


369. Hannover, Kestner-Museum, inv. K192. Cornelian, F1, 
chipped and bottom missing, 10.9 x 9.1 x 1.7. Good Shepherd, 
sheep at feet (?). 

Published: AGDS Hannover, no. 1556. 


370. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. FG 7707 (S.4408). Corne- 
lian, F1. Side A: Standing figure (Dionysos?), leaning on staff 
(thyrsos?), holding grapes(?). Side B (added at a later date): 
Good Shepherd, head turned; two half-sheep at feet. 
Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 7707. 


371. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX. B869. Corne- 
lian, A6, 15 x 9.8 x 4; in a modern ring. Good Shepherd, head 
turned; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2171 (as third century). 


372. Ravenna, Museo Nazionale, inv. 1468; from the collection 
of the Principessa Luisa Murat. Rock crystal, 15 x 10 x 6. Good 
Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Le Blant, “Кауеппе” 300, no. 1, pl. 12, 1; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
833, no. 138, fig. 5023; Bovini, "Ravenna, 12-13, no. 5. 


373. Ravenna, Museo Nazionale, inv. 1469; from the collection 
of the Principessa Luisa Murat. Red jasper, octagonal F3, 11 x 9 
х 4. Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Le Blant, "Ravenne; 300, no. 4, pl. 12, 4; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
833, no. 139, fig. 5024; Bovini, "Ravenna; 13-14, no. 6. 


374. Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico; inv. G 2. Cornelian, oc- 
tagonal F3, 9 x 8. Good Shepherd, head turned; two(?) sheep at 
feet. 

Published: Frühchristliche Kunst aus Rom, 187, no. 380. 


375. Parma? Red jasper. Good Shepherd; two sheep. 
Published: Fortnum, “А Few More Early Christian Gems’, 169, no. 4. 


376. Once Basel market, 1968. Cornelian, F2-3, 10 x 8 x 4. 
Good Shepherd, head turned; two sheep at feet look upward 
and back. 

Published: Münzen und Medaillen A.G., Basel, Geschnittene Steine der 
Antike. Sonderliste K (December 1968), 64, no. 160. 


377. Once Lord Southesk; purchased from Phillips, Cockspur 
Street, London, 1884. Red jasper in a modern gold ring. Good 
Shepherd; two sheep at feet, each on a short groundline. 
Published: Southesk, 85, F14, pl. 7. 


378. London, British Museum, M&LA 65,2-24,2; from the Mat- 
thew Uzielli collection. Red jasper, octagonal F2-3 (slightly cut 
down?), c. 13.0 x 10.7 x 3.2. Good Shepherd, holding staff; tree; 
one sheep at feet; groundline. 

Published: Robinson, Uzielli, 167, no. 694(a); Uzielli Sale (1861), lot 
1167; Babington, "Gems; 712; BMC Early Christian, 3, no. 18, pl.1; 
BMC Post-Classical, 70, no. 519, pl. 17; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 834, no. 
149, fig. 5034; Byzantium, 30, no. 7a. 


379. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,23; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Nicolo, F3, in a modern 
ring, c. 13 x 10 x 5. Good Shepherd, head turned; two sheep at 
sides, their heads turned back; groundline. 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 6, 113, and vol. 4, pl. 16, 19; BMC 
Early Christian, 4, no. 19, pl. 1; Post-Classical, 70, no. 520, pl. 17; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 834, no. 150, fig. 5035. 


380. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2166. Nicolo in an oc- 
tagonal silver ring with broad, faceted shoulders; gem probably 
F4, c. 11.5 x 8; diam. of ring, 26.8. Good Shepherd, heard turned; 
two sheep at feet. 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, 191, no. 2166; Babelon, Guide, no. 
2166; Les pierres gravées, 41; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 797, n. 3. 


381. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1892.1569; bequest of 
Greville Chester; said to be from Alexandria. Cornelian, F1, 
slightly convex, edges and back cut down, 18.0 x 14.7 x 3.4. 
Good Shepherd, one sheep at feet; groundline. 

Unpublished. 
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382. Private collection; formerly Derek Content collection. 
Pink banded agate, slightly discolored, F8, 12.2 x 10.7 x 4.4. 
Good Shepherd, head turned. 

Unpublished. 


383. Private collection, formerly New York market, 1983; said 
to be from Asia Minor. Brown chalcedony, C1-2 (sharply con- 
vex), 23.0 x 17.8 x 10.7. Good Shepherd, head facing frontally, 
holds a long staff; two sheep at feet; thick groundline. 
Published: Ariadne Galleries, New York, Ancient Jewelry, Auction, 9 
December 1983, lot 41. 


384. Unknown collection. Material unknown. Good Shepherd; 
two sheep; tree with bird. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 113, no. 2, pl. 477; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
833, no. 141, fig. 5026. 


385. Once Rome? (an impression was made by Antonio Odelli 
according to Perret and Garrucci). Material unknown. Good 
Shepherd; six sheep; seven stars; two figures to left; uncertain 
structure to right. The image appears to derive from that on 
the Florentius lamp; the gem may well be modern. 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 6, 114, and vol. 4, pl. 16, 80; Gar- 
rucci, Storia, 113, no. 6, pl. 477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 307-8; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 833-4, no. 146, fig. 5031; DACL, vol. 1, 3010, fig. 
1039; DACL, vol. 13, 2, 2384—5, no. 308, fig. 9953; Leclercq, Manuel, 
vol. 2, 371, fig. 271. 


386. Unknown collection. Uncertain material, convex. Good 
Shepherd, holding staff; sheep at feet(?). 
Published: Cades, vol. 55, VI.C. 


387. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Nicolo, c. 11 x 8. Good Shep- 
herd; two sheep. 

Published: Vettori casts, B17; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 54v, Ordine 3, 
no. 7; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239r, no. 17. 


388. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Nicolo?, F4?, c. 14 x 10.5. 
Good Shepherd, head turned; one sheep at feet, looking up; 
short groundline. 

Published: Vettori casts, C7; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 231v, Ordine 3, 
no. 18? (“agata”); Righetti, "Opere di glittica 325, pl. B, no. 19 (misat- 
tributed). 


389. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
F1?, c. 11 x 9. Good Shepherd. 

Published: Vettori casts, D10; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51r, no. 1; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 10; Righetti, "Opere di glittica 325, pl. B, 
no. 18 (misattributed). 


390. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, c. 9.5 x 8.5. Good 
Shepherd, wearing cape. 

Published: Vettori casts, D13; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51r, no. 4; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 13. 


391. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, c. 12 x 10. Good 
Shepherd facing frontally, holding staff; two sheep at feet. The 
style is odd. 

Published: Vettori casts, D16; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51r, no. 7; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 16. 


392. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, F2?, c. 10.5 x 7.5. 
Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Vettori casts, D18; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, no. 9; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 235v, no. 18. 


393. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
Е27, c. 12x 8. Good Shepherd; two half-sheep at feet, looking up. 
Published: Vettori casts, D21; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, Ordine 3, 
no. 3; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 236r, no. 21. 


394. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Nicolo?, F4?, c. 14 x 12. Good 
Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Vettori casts, D44; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52v, Ordine 6, 
no. 1; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 237r, no. 44; Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 
325, pl. B, no. 21 (misattributed). 


395. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, convex, c. 8.5 x 
8.5. Good Shepherd. 

Published: Vettori casts, D46; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52v, Ordine 6, 
no. 2(?); ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 237r, no. 45? The style is odd; mod- 
ern? 


396. Once Edmond Le Blant collection; bought in Rome. Plas- 
ma? ("prime d'émeraude”). Good Shepherd; AO- Y -KI. 
Published: Le Blant, "Monument chrétiens; 9, pl. 1, 10; idem, "750 In- 
scriptions no. 320, pl. 2; Garrucci, Storia, 113, no. 5, pl. 477; CIG IV, 
no. 9107; Leclercq, “Gemmes'’, 833, по. 145, fig. 5030. 


397. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 69; purchased in 
Rome, 1880 (£3 105.). Nicolo, F4, in modern ring, c. 14.5 x 12. 
Good Shepherd(?), a goat(!) over his shoulders, holding a bas- 
ket; short groundline; in field, R-V. 

Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems’, 358-9, no. 1; BACrist 1881, 
113; Garrucci, Storia, 115, по. 17, pl. 477; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 835, 
no. 153, fig. 5038; DACL, vol. 1, 2193, fig. 685; DACL, vol.13, 2, 2389, 
no. 331. 


Glass intaglios: 


398. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Green glass, convex, c. 12.5 x 
10.5. Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Vettori casts, D45; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52v, Ordine 6, no. 
3; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 237r, no. 46. 


399. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. F8346; from the collec- 
tion of Edmond Le Blant; bought in Rome. Pale purple glass, 
convex top, flat back, 13.1 x 10.4 x 2.9. Good Shepherd, head 
turned; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Le Blant, "Monument chrétiens; 10, pl. 1, 12. 


400. Cirencester, Corinium Museum, inv.1988/1/957; found at 
the villa at Barnsley Park, Gloucestershire. Yellow glass, Е17, 14 
x 11. Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 

Published: Henig, Corpus, no. 361; Mawer, Evidence for Christianity, 
76 (D3.Ge.1). 


401. Aquileia, Museo Nazionale, inv. 27500. White glass, flat, 
13.5 x 11.5. Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 
Published: Aquileia, no. 800. 
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402. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. A2862. Honey- 
colored glass, oval, slightly convex, broken, 10.8 x 10.6 x 2.7. 
Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 

Published: AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 3278. 


403. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. Yellow glass, 
close to F4, 12:9 x 12.5 x 2.4. Good Shepherd; two sheep at feet. 
Unpublished. 


404. Once Count de l'Escalopier collection; said to be from 
Rome. Blue glass. Good Shepherd(?). 

Published: Ch. de l'Escalopier, RA 1844, 404, no. 1; Perret, Catacombes, 
vol. 6, 116, and vol. 4, pl. 16, 82; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 832-3, no. 137, 
fig. 5022. 


Engraved on both sides: 


405. Hamburg, W. Skoluda collection, inv. M077; previously 
Munich market, 1995. Bloodstone, F1, c. 17.5 (as preserved) x 
20.8 x 5.0, top missing and restored. Side A: Good Shepherd 
(head missing); one sheep rears up at his side; around, EIC 
OEOC ЕПН... Side B: Jonah, as orant, emerges from the mouth 
of the Ketos; dots around. 

Published: Michel, Bunte Steine, 126—7, no. 148. A poor, modern copy 
of this gem was seen on the art market. 


406. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. N4447. Obsidian, F1, 
slightly convex, 21.5 x 18.8 x 4.7; the gem has been cut down 
slightly. Side А: Good Shepherd, facing frontally, head turned 
to the side; two sheep at feet; fish; tree; above, IX; below, YO-C 
C/Y. Side B: Jonah swallowed by Ketos; ship; anchor; part of 
tree(?) and sheep(?). 

Published: Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 407. 


407. Once Giuseppe Alessandro Chiappini (1677—1751). Cor- 
nelian, F1. Side A: Good Shepherd, two sheep at feet; star and 
crescent in field; around, TIEHHT; in field, IAH-NP. Side B: Two 
fish and anchor. Around the edge, TERTLLVII (?). 

Published: Gori and Passeri, Thesaurus, vol. 2, 214, and vol. 3, 81—96, 
pls. 187-8; Garrucci, Storia, 170, no. 17, pl. 492; Leclercq, "Gemmes 
840, no. 174, fig. 5056; Zazoff, AG, 379, fig. 77, and 382, n. 47, fig. 78a; 
idem, беттепзаттіег, 116, pl. 30, 3. For modern copies of this gem, 
see Chapter Seventeen, X71-X72. 


408. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro, Vettori collection. Plasma, 
both sides convex, c. 11.5 x 10. Side A: Good Shepherd; two 
sheep at feet, each on groundline. Side B: Two fish (opposite 
directions) and anchor; around, METACTA(?)HC(?). 

Published: Vettori casts, D38; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52r, Ordine 5, 
no. 4; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 236v, no. 38; Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 
37, pl. 477 (citing a cast by Antonio Odelli); Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 
5, 304; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 825, по. 85, fig. 4975. 


The Good Shepherd is portrayed in several variations on the 
gems, but he is always of kriophoros type: clad in a short tunic, 
sometimes with a cape-like cloak hanging down his back, and 





23 Cf. the abbreviated Greek inscription on the gem engraved with both the 
‘Good Shepherd and Daniel, 437. 


carrying a sheep over his shoulders. His pose is usually fron- 
tal; with the body either facing fully toward the viewer or three- 
quarters frontally. The shepherd is usually standing at rest, and 
occasionally his legs are crossed. His head is often in full frontal 
view, but it can be turned right or left. Often sheep stand at his 
feet. 

There are three basic compositions, each with a variety of 
detail. In the most complex scene, the shepherd is placed in a 
rustic setting, standing by an arching tree in which birds sit. 
In this setting there are usually at least two sheep at the shep- 
herd's feet and sometimes others standing or reclining in the 
field. In the second, simpler, scheme, the shepherd stands in 
a similar way, with or without sheep at his feet, but the tree 
and birds are omitted. Closely related to the second variety is 
a third in which the Kriop/ioros holds the sheep over his shoul- 
ders with one hand while the other hand holds a long staff or 
pedum. This last variety (with pedum) can also be found in the 
fuller setting with the tree. 

Christian symbols are sometimes incorporated into the de- 
sign. In several examples the shepherd is standing on an anchor, 
which serves as the groundline. On other gems the anchor is 
displayed prominently in the field, and sometimes has a dove 
sitting on it. In one case (321), a large anchor is combined with 
a Christian monogram composed of the letters I, H, and X (cf. 
the monogram on 411). In other instances, the shepherd stands 
on a fish or an anchor, which serves as a groundline (321, 328, 
and 339). A single fish, a pair of fish, or the fish-and-anchor 
motif may be placed in the field (317—318, 320, 322-329, 332, 
334—335, and 337-338). In several cases Noah's dove, holding 
an olive branch in its beak and standing on a small ark, appears 
in the field (329—330). 

Christian inscriptions accompanying the Good Shepherd 
include the chi-rho monogram (331-333) and IXOYC (317- 
318 and 342-344), both of which are commonly found on oth- 
er Christian gems, as well as the more unusual I-X (319), X-P 
(334), and IH-XP (336), which specifically signify Jesus Christ 
and suggest that the Good Shepherd was indeed equated with 
Jesus. On one gem (340) an unusual inscription consists of Lat- 
in letters in ligature. Babington plausibly suggested that the in- 
scription could be resolved as IESV VVE ТЕУ, a transliteration 
of the Greek, ‘Inood vie Өғо?, "Jesus, son of God’? A cornelian 
found in northern India (lost, but a copy survives) is engraved 
with the IXOYC acrostic on the obverse and an invocation of 
Christ on the reverse, XPICTE CWZE KAPIIIANON AEI IIOTE, 
"Christ, save Karpianos always" (342). Another gem (341) 
bears the uniquely Christian personal name Christodoulos (lit- 
erally, "Servant of Christ”). The lost nicolo once in the Grassi 
collection in Milan in the late eighteenth century (344) was said 
to depict the Good Shepherd with IXOYC in the exergue and 
the letters A апа ® in the field. Although the authenticity is not 
entirely convincing, the letters alpha and omega, referring to 
ApocJohn 1: 8, "I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty’; were often placed on either side of the 
chi-rho monogram, beginning in the early fourth century and 
continuing well into the early Byzantine period. One of the lat- 
est datable depictions of the Good Shepherd appears on a lead 
seal of Pope Deusdedit (615-618 AD), and here too the figure is 


24 For the name ХрібтдбоўЛос, see Е. Preisigke, Namenbuch (Heidelberg, 
1922), 479 (from Egypt). 
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flanked by A-@ (pl. 137, fig. 3). Two other gems are inscribed 
with personal names, RV (Rufus?) and AOYKI (Loukas? Loukia- 
nos?), which are not specifically Christian. Another gem (324), 
found in Syria, bears an enigmatic Latin inscription, TTR III, 
the significance of which is unknown. The reverse side of one 
gem (326) is inscribed BAI, and the placement of the letters sug- 
gest it is a magical word.” 

In addition to the main series of Good Shepherd gems are 
a number in coloured glass (398—404), all of which show the 
Good Shepherd with two sheep at his feet. An example found 
in Gloucestershire is one of only two Christian gems known 
from England (see also 129), and a specimen from Aquileia is, 
surprisingly, only one of two Christian gems found in that im- 
portant late antique city (see also 266). Another glass gem is 
said to be from Jordan, complicating the possible attribution to 
a specific geographic area. Two cameos are also known (726- 
727), one of which is of particularly good quality and set in a 
fine gold ring of third century date found in Cologne. 

Several other gems are engraved with the Good Shepherd 
on the obverse side and another image on the reverse. The prac- 
tice of engraving both sides of the gem was common on con- 
temporary magical gems but rare on early Christian examples. 
А number of these Christian gems do, in fact, bear magical im- 
ages or inscriptions (463—465). АП of the gems are stylistically 
unusual and distinct from the main series of Good Shepherd 
gems and clearly derive from different workshops. Two exam- 
ples depict scenes from the story of Jonah on the reverse side. 
On a bloodstone gem in the Skoluda collection (405) the Good 
Shepherd is accompanied by the inscription EIC OEOC, "(There 
is) one God’, followed by ЕПН..., the meaning of which is un- 
clear. The reverse side shows Jonah in the mouth of the Ketos. 
The second gem is of obsidian, a volcanic glass rarely used for 
Roman gems but often for magical amulets (406). The obverse 
shows the Good Shepherd and a large fish with the inscription 
IXOYC (with an additional YC of uncertain significance). This 
reverse, too, depicts Jonah in the mouth of the Ketos, along with 
a ship, an anchor, and perhaps a sheep. 

Two lost gems are intriguing for their design, but their au- 
thenticity is uncertain. A cornelian once in the Chiappini col- 
lection in the eighteenth century (407) is engraved with the 
Good Shepherd on the obverse side and the fish-and-anchor 
motif on the reverse. The inscriptions, one on the obverse and 
the other around the edge, cannot be deciphered and may have 
been misread by the eighteenth century copyist. A second 


25 The seal is lost but published by Ficoroni, / piombi antichi, pl. 23, 3; and 
Garrucci, Storia, 100-1, pl. 465, 6-7. The Good Shepherd stands and 
places his hands on the heads of two sheep; the reverse bears the legend 
DEVS/DEDIT/PAPAE. 

26 The word Воду occasionally appears in magical texts and is thought to de- 
rive from the Coptic bai (Greek Béis), “palm leaf’, which also means soul 
or life; see Robert Daniel, "Two Love-charms’; ZPE 19 (1975), 253. From 
the same root is the common magical name BAINXWWQX, derived from 
the Egyptian "soul of darkness"; see Brashear, "Glossary 3581; Fortnum, 
“A Few More Early Christian Gems’, 161-2, suggested that on the gem ВАТ 
("palm leaf") may allude to Christian martyrdom. 

27 Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 37. 

28 The shape of ring is best attested in the second quarter of the third cen- 
tury, although some examples could well be later; see Henkel, Fingerringe, 
nos. 218—9; Henig, Corpus, 38, for his Type Xb, most examples of which he 
dates to the early part of third century; and BMC Rings, no. 266, which is 
set with a gold coin of Severus Alexander (228 AD). For a similar gold ring 
With a Christian monogram, see 135. 


gem (408) also combines the Good Shepherd on the obverse 
with the fish-and-anchor motif on the reverse. The remark- 
able inscription on the reverse appears to read METACTACHC 
(ретбстослс), "transformation sometimes signifying ascent to 
heaven. Garrucci suggested that the word signifies the transfor- 
mation to eternal life after death, citing a passage in Gregory of 
Nyssa, and could be a personal name.” 

Assigning the many Good Shepherd gems to specific work- 
shops or even to general geographic areas is exceptionally dif- 
ficult, in contrast to the other groups of early Christian gems, 
where the evidence points to an origin in Syria. There is little 
evidence regarding even alleged find sites. Asia Minor and Syr- 
ia are reported, but only by six examples. Other sites include 
Carnuntum, Hungary, Capua, Catania, and, remarkably, two 
examples are from northern India, collected by G.G. Pearse in 
the late nineteenth century. Many examples were purchased in 
Rome over the last three centuries, but these gems need not 
have been found there. The inscriptions on the gems are nearly 
all in Greek, and it does seem likely that most are of Eastern 
origin. The variety of styles and materials, however, suggests 
that there were a greater number of workshops than produced 
the previous groups of Christian gems. 

The chronology of these gems is difficult to determine with 
precision, although nearly all examples belong to the late third 
or fourth century. Only a few are set in datable rings, including 
a good quality gold ring from Hungary (320), a large bronze 
ring from Carnuntum (319),? and an exceptionally fine opus 
interrasile gold ring set with a cameo from Cologne (726), all 
of mid- to late third century date. A nicolo stone in Paris is set 
in a large silver ring with an octagonal hoop (380), which is an 
unusual shape but probably also of late third century date.” The 
gem from Tartus, Syria (324), is set in a gold ring with a hoop 
decorated with florals, a variety best placed in the mid-fourth 
century?! А gem engraved with both the Good Shepherd and 
Daniel is set in a silver ring of relatively early third century date 
(436). On stylistic grounds it is difficult to distinguish the third 
century gems from the fourth century ones. Nicolos, although 
common in the third century, did remain popular in the Con- 
stantinian period, and a specimen in Indiana (333), engraved 
with a carefully shaped chi-rho monogram, is best placed in the 
early fourth century. Similar images of the Good Shepherd also 
occur on fourth century glass pendants and lead seals. 

One gem engraved with the Good Shepherd may be of some- 
what later date. Although the image is conventional, with the 


29 Similar to Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 444, from Augst (silver); and BMC 
Rings, nos. 263 (gold, set with a coin of Caracalla) and 264 (gold set with a 
coin of Diocletian, which is a late example, c. 300 AD). 

30 Cf.BMC Rings, no. 1200. 

31 Rings of this type are rare and have been little studied. The floral decora- 
tion on the hoop appears to have originated in the third century; cf. Barat- 
te and Painter, Trésors, 197-202, по. 151, a gold ring with a nicolo stone, 
from the Ruffieu (Isére) Treasure, which contained silver plate, jewellery, 
and coins as late as 255 AD; Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 258-60; and Koch 
Collection, nos. 424—5. Elaborate versions, often with embossed or chased 
details, are more common in the fourth and fifth centuries; see, for exam- 
ple, Koch Collection, nos. 465-6; Battke, Geschichte des Ringes, 40, no. 49, 
pl. 9, a very fine opus interrasile gold ring set with an unengraved emerald; 
Johns and Potter, Thetford, 81—82, nos. 2-3, from the late fourth century; 
and the Reggio Emilia treasure dating from the late fifth century, Degani, 
Reggio Emilia, 59—60, nos. 2—3, pl. 21. For a ring of similar style set with a 
fourth century gem depicting Peter and Paul, see 451. 

32 BMC Early Christian, nos. 697—700; Wulff, Berlin, 236, no. 1154, pl. 56; 
Salona Christiana, 255-6, no. 6; and Barag, "Glass 315, no. І.А-20. 

33 Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben; 122, no. 4. 
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‘shepherd standing facing frontally, holding a long staff and with 
'two sheep at his feet, the stone is large and of an unusual shape 
and material, a sharply convex brown chalcedony. The quality of 
engraving is very high. The same gem cutter engraved another 
stone of identical material and shape with the image of the nim- 
bate Virgin enthroned frontally, holding the child Jesus, a com- 
position otherwise unattested before the fifth century (440). It 
15, however, possible that the image originated earlier. Although 
the symbol of the Good Shepherd declined in popularity after 
the fourth century (perhaps because this depiction of Jesus no 
longer suited emerging dogma, which viewed Christ as a more 
majestic figure); the image is found on several later seals, in- 
cluding a sixth century silver ring (pl. 137, fig. 4)** and the early 
seventh century lead bulla of Pope Deusdedit mentioned above. 


Gem from the Catacomb of Domitilla: 


409. Vatican, Museo Sacro, inv. 999; from Rome, the Catacomb 
of Domitilla, Cubiculum К. Dark jasper, slightly convex, in a 
hollow gold ring. Shepherd (not a kriophoros), leaning on staff; 
behind, tree with birds; sheep; dolphin and anchor. 

Published: Orazio Marucchi, Roma Sotteranea Cristiana, vol. 1, part 2 
(Rome, 1914), 136-7, fig. 27; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 262, pl. 302, 
6; DACL, vol. 13, 2, s.v. "Pasteur (Bon); 2384, no. 279, fig. 9951 (Н. 
Leclercq); Righetti, "Opere di glittica, 318; M. Guarducci, "Il Buon 
pastore fra i pesci; RendPontAcc 45 (1972-3), 168—9. 





34 See Boniface Ramsey, “А Note on the Disappearance of the Good Shep- 
herd from Early Christian Art", HTR 76 (1983), 375-8; and Jensen, Early 
Christian Art, 39-41. 
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In 1911, a gold ring set with a dark jasper stone, probably 
of late second century date in view of the style and the shape of 
the ring, was found in the catacomb of Domitilla in Rome. The 
image engraved on the gem shows a shepherd (not in the pose 
of kriophoros) standing beside a tree, leaning on a pedum and 
watching two sheep; to the right is a dolphin curled around an 
anchor. The composition appears to be unique and raises ques- 
tions about the meaning of the iconography. Taken separately, 
both images (the shepherd and the dolphin) are common on 
pagan gems and not typical of Christian ones. The two motifs 
combined, however, suggest that the composition may have 
special Christian significance. Perhaps the gem was made by 
a pagan gem cutter on behalf of a Christian client who, taking 
Clement's advice, proposed suitably Christian themes, namely 
a shepherd and an anchor. The pagan artisan then would have 
chosen two traditional images from his repertoire and com- 
bined them to create a scene with special Christian signifi- 
cance. This suggestion may be speculative, but it is likely that 
the christianization of pagan symbols, such as the fish-and- 
anchor and the Good Shepherd as kriophoros, happened in а 
similar manner. 


35 Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum, inv, 986.181.14. 





Chapter Six: Narrative scenes (Old and New Testament), third-fifth centuries 


Selections of images from the Old and New Testaments 


appeared in Christian contexts by the beginning of the third 
century, although the ultimate sources of these images remain 
uncertain. The third century synagogue at Dura Europos, its 
walls painted with numerous episodes from the Old Testament, 
provides striking evidence for an extensive Jewish pictorial tra- 
dition, which may have originated as early as Hellenistic times.! 
The wall paintings in the Christian baptistery in the same city (c. 
240—250 AD) portrayed both Old and New Testament scenes, 
including Adam and Eve, David and Goliath, the Good Shep- 
herd, the miracles of Jesus, and the Women at the Tomb of Je- 
sus.” In the West, a wider range of motifs from both the Old 
and New Testament are preserved in paintings in the Roman 
catacombs and on carved sarcophagi dating from the late third 
and fourth centuries. By far the most popular subjects in this 
repertoire consist of images suitable to the Christian doctrine 
of salvation, such as Adam and Eve, Noah, Abraham's sacrifice 
of his son Isaac, Jonah, and Daniel, as well as the Good Shep- 
herd and an occasional New Testament scene.’ 


Sometimes a mixture of scenes appears on a single monu- 


ment or object (whether catacomb painting, sarcophagus, or 
small object). Such a combination of images, with scenes ar- 
ranged in various ways, some on a larger scale than others and 
usually without a clear program of meaning, is found already 
in the West by the early third century. One of the most signifi- 
cant examples is the terracotta lamp from the Florentius work- 


1 


The existence of an early Jewish tradition of (now lost) illustrated books 
has been much debated. However, the Dura frescoes and the realization 
that many Christian illustrations contain non-biblical elements that must 
derive from Jewish pictorial sources provide a considerable amount of 
evidence in support of such a tradition. The literature is extensive, but 
see particularly Weitzmann, "The Illustration of the Septuagint" and "The 
Question of the Influence of Jewish Pictorial Sources on Old Testament 
Illustration both in Studies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Ши- 
mination (Chicago, 1971), 45-75 and 76-95 (arguing for the existence of 
an illustrated Septuagint, possibly in Hellenistic Alexandria); Herbert L. 
Kessler, "Traces of an Early Illustrated Pentateuch’, Journal of Jewish Art 
8 (1981), 20-27; Weitzmann and Kessler, Dura Synagogue, 144-6 (argu- 
ing strongly for the existence of illustrated manuscripts and their use by 
both Jews and Christians at Dura); Bezalel Narkiss, in Age of Spiritual- 
ity, 366-71 (noting the possibility of early illustrated Targumim and Mi- 
drashim at the beginning of the third century and their influence on Chris- 
tian catacomb painting); C.-O. Nordstróm, “Rabbinica in frühchristlichen 
und byzantinischen Illustrationen zum 4. Buch Mose‘; Figura, NS 1 (1959), 
24-47; idem, “Some Jewish Legends’, 487-508; Kurt Schubert, “Jewish 
Pictorial Traditions in Early Christian Art’, in Heinz Schreckenberg and 
Kurt Schubert, Jewish Historiography and Iconography in Early and Me- 
dieval Christianity (Assen, 1991), 141-260; Katrin Kogman-Appel, “Bible 
Illustration and the Jewish Tradition; in Imaging the Early Medieval Bible, 
61—96. Joseph Gutmann has often argued against the existence of early il- 
lustrated books; see “Early Synagogue and Jewish Catacomb Art and its 
Relation to Christian Art; ANRW 11.21.2 (Berlin and New York, 1984), 
1313-42, with further literature; see also John Lowden, “The Beginnings 
of Biblical Illustration; in Imaging the Early Medieval Bible, 9-59; and К. 
Stichel, “Gab es eine Illustration der jüdischen heiligen Schrift in der An- 
tike? Tesserae: Festschrift für Josef Engemann (JbAC, Ergänzungsband 18, 
Münster, 1991), 93-111. 

See Kraeling, Dura-Europos, 40-88, and 174-6, suggesting the possibility 
of a source in book illustration, either "provincial Syrian" Gospel books, or 
based on the text of the Diatessaron of Tatian. 


shop,‘ thought to date from the first quarter of the third century, 
which has in its tondo a large figure of the Good Shepherd sur- 
rounded by smaller images of a dove on Noah's ark and epi- 
sodes from the Jonah cycle. Somewhat later in date (late third 

or early fourth century, judging from the style) is an embossed 

bronze disk said to have been discovered in the catacomb of 
Pontianus on the via Portuense in the late seventeenth century 
and now in the Vatican, which similarly depicts a Good Shep- 
herd surrounded by small images of Adam and Eve, Noah in 

the ark, Abraham and Isaac, Moses striking the rock, the Jonah 

cycle, Daniel, and the New Testament scene of the Paralytic 

carrying his bed (see pl. 137, fig. 5). This cycle of images is 

similar to that found on the central medallion of a gold glass 

plate in Oxford, which portrays a married couple around which 
are scenes of the Paralytic healed by Jesus, the Raising of Laza- 
rus, Adam and Eve, Abraham and Isaac, and Moses striking the 

rock.$ Another notable cycle of images appears on the fourth 
century glass dish from Podgorica (Yugoslavia), now in Saint 
Petersburg, which includes a somewhat different selection of 
scenes, all labeled in Latin, some verses of which derive from 
contemporary prayers for salvation recited at funerals (the 
commendatio animae) Around the central tondo depicting 
Abraham and Isaac are two scenes from the Jonah cycle, Adam 
and Eve, Daniel in the lion's den, the three youths in the furnace, 
Susannah, and from the New Testament, the Raising of Lazarus 
and the apocryphal legend of Peter striking water from the rock 
in the Mamertine prison before his jailers. Roman sarcophagi 
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ON 


For the range of imagery, see Klauser, "Studien; 128-45; Dassmann, Sün- 
denvergebung; А. Provoost, "Das Zeugnis der Fresken und Grabplatten in 

der Katakombe S. Pietro e Marcellino im Vergleich mit dem Zeugnis der 

lampen und Gläser aus Rom’, Boreas 9 (1986), 152-72; and idem, "Le carac- 
{ёге et l'évolution des images bibliques dans l'art chrétien primitif in J. den 

Boeft and M.L. van Poll-van de Lisdonk, eds., The Impact of Scripture in 

Early Christianity (Leiden, 1999), 79—101 (with literature). Early Christian 

liturgy, as attested by the Gelasian sacramentary (the funerary ordo сот- 
mendationis animae) and other fragmentary works, included prayers for 

salvation which explicitly cite the redemption of biblical figures, many (but 

not all) of whom appear in the repertoire of early Christian art; see DACL, 
vol. 4, part 1, 434-40, s.v. "Défunts (Commémoration des)" (Н. Leclercq, 
following E. Le Blant); Erich Dinkler, in Age of Spirituality, 396—402; Finney, 
Invisible God, 282-4; Jensen, Early Christian Art, 71—72 and notes 13 and 

14; and the extensive discussion by Tkacz, Brescia Casket, 109-37, who 

also notes various pictorial depictions which she suggests may derive from 

the prayers. Jewish liturgy contained (and still includes) similar prayers for 
salvation, including special prayers recited at the New Year remembering 
God's salvation of various biblical figures (Abraham on Mount Moriah, 
Moses at the Red Sea, Joshua, Samuel, Elijah, Jonah, David and Solomon); 
see B. Talmud, Таап 2.1 (15a), Mishnah, citing the six additional zikro- 
not (remembrances) recited at the New Year. 

See p. 54, n. 14. 

Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Museo Cristiano, inv. 977; from the Car- 
pegna collection, first published by Giovanni Ciampini, Sacro-historica dis- 
quisitio de duobus emblematibus (Rome, 1691), 4—15; see also Buonarroti, 
Osservazioni, 1—3, pl. 1,1; Garrucci, Storia, 54, no. 6, pl. 435; de Waal, "Der 
gute Hirt’, 112-3; Osborne and Claridge, Dal Pozzo, 260-1, no. 286; Tkacz, 
Brescia Casket, 127—8, fig. 14. 

Morey, Gold-Glass, 62, no. 366. 

G.B. De Rossi, "Linsigne piatto vitreo de Podgoritza oggi nel museo 
Basilewsky in Parigi BACrist 1877, 77-85; Bank, Byzantine Art, 275—6, figs. 
26-29; Finney, Invisible God, 284—6; А. Provoost (1999), 82-84; and Tkacz, 
Brescia Casket, 124—6, fig. 12, who notes the verses from the commendatio 
animae (for which see also n. 3 above). 
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of the late third century employed a similar selection of imag- 
егу, although seldom in such arrangements, with the notable 
exception of the Velletri funerary relief, thought to be a provin- 
cial Italian work of c. 300, which is decorated with a large Good 
Shepherd and a standing female orant surrounded by smaller 
images of Adam and Eve, Noah, Jonah, Daniel, and the New 
Testament scene of the multiplication of loaves and fishes.? 

During the second half of the third and early fourth cen- 
turies, gems were engraved with images drawn largely from 
this same repertoire of biblical motifs. The most popular sub- 
jects were the stories of Jonah and Daniel, both scenes widely 
encountered in a variety of early Christian media. Only a few 
other images are found on gems, including the familiar Adam 
and Eve, Noah in the ark, and Abraham and Isaac. A number 
of other gems combine two or more of these images, in addi- 
tion to that of the Good Shepherd. Scenes from the New Testa- 
ment and other explicitly Christian (non-symbolic, narrative) 
types are very rare before the late fifth century, although some 
significant and unconventional examples do exist and will be 
considered below. 


Adam and Eve: 


410. London, British Museum, M&LA 72,6-4,1381; from the 
Alessandro Castellani collection (1872). Nicolo, F4, c. 14.5 x 12. 
Adam and Eve stand facing frontally; between them, a tree en- 
twined with a serpent. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 7, no. 42, pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 
74, по. 543, pl. 17; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 840, no. 178, fig. 5060; DACL, 
vol. 1, 2705, fig. 897; vol. 5, 936, fig. 4238; Klauser, "Studien" 140, fig. ба. 


А fine composition of Adam and Eve standing on either side 
of the Tree of Life, which is entwined with the serpent, appears 
on a nicolo in the British Museum (410). No other depiction 
survives on a gem,’ but strikingly similar compositions occur 
on lead sealings,!° and glass pendants," all of fourth century 
date, indicating that the motif was more common on gems than 
the single surviving specimen suggests. The image of Adam and 
Eve was popular in early Christian usage as early as the first half 
of the third century, as in the Dura baptistery,!? and appears 
somewhat later on sarcophagi, catacomb paintings, gold glass, 
and in various other media.” Also notable is the presence of the 
image on the embossed bronze disk in the Vatican. 

This gem and several related examples, all of nicolo, ap- 
pear to belong to the fourth century. Although nicolo (nearly 
always of F4 shape) was relatively common throughout the sec- 
ond and third centuries, the stone was especially popular with 


8 Repertorium, vol. 2, no. 242; Koch, Frühchristliche Sarkophage, 230, 446, pl. 
131. 

9 See Chapter Seventeen, X75-X80, for modern examples. 

10 Leukel, Bleiplomben, 96, no. 365 (the subject not recognized); and another 
ina private collection; see Appendix Two: Lead Sealings, S3. 

11 Garrucci, Storia, 124, no. 21, pl. 479, from Syria (=Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
840, no. 179, fig. 5061); and Images of Inspiration, 36, по. 5; formerly Frank 
Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 26 (1992), lot 654. 

12. See Kraeling, Dura-Europos, 55-57, 214—5. 

13. Morey, Gold-Glass, 12, no. 47; 62, no. 366; and 68, no. 420. 

14. See, for example, DACL, vol. 1, 509—19, s.v. "Adam et Eve” (Н. Leclercq); and 
Dassmann, Sündenvergebung, 397—404. For the significance of the image in 
early Christian art, see Robin M. Jensen, "The Fall and Rise of Adam and 


some workshops in the mid- and late-third century and was 
by far the most frequently used gem set in fine opus interrasile 
and other elaborate gold rings of the second half of the third 
century. Some of the finest imperial portrait gems of this pe- 
riod are of nicolo,' and the stone continued to be used in the 
Constantinian period for imperial portraits and other devices 
(13-17, 26, and 28-30). In view of its similarity to the glass 
pendants and lead seals, the Adam and Eve gem must also be 
of fourth century date. Similar nicolo gems include the exam- 
ple with the Good Shepherd accompanied by a chi-rho mono- 
gram of Constantinian form (333), and others with both Old 
and New Testament scenes, several of which also are engraved 
with chi-rho monograms of similar shape (412, 419, 423-424, 
430—431, 434, and 442). The origin of these stones is difficult 
to determine, since they do not appear to be from a single 
workshop, and examples have been found at both Western and 
Eastern sites (Beirut, Romania, and Canosa), and utilize both 
Latin and Greek inscriptions. There are, however, many stylis- 
tic, iconographic, and epigraphic similarities to gems of East- 
ern (Syrian?) manufacture. 


Noah: 


411. Private collection. Red jasper, F1, 14.5 x 11.1 x 2.2. Noah, 
his arms spread in greeting, rises from the top of the ark; a lad- 
der (or hatch?) beside him; a dove holding a branch with its 
feet flies to him; to right, complex monogram in the shape of 
a candelabrum? (or anchor?), composed of the abbreviations 
IH(COYC) XP(ICTOC) (positive). 

Unpublished. 


Noah in the ark appears on only three gems, although the 
dove bearing an olive branch appears as a subsidiary symbol on 
several other gems and rings.” On a nicolo with multiple imag- 
es, Noah stands in a small box-like ark with the dove flying to- 
ward him (430). Another gem of somewhat cruder style (438) 
also shows Noah in the ark, along with images of Jonah and the 
Good Shepherd. A remarkable red jasper (411) shows Noah 
emerging from the top of an ark, its construction from panels 
clearly delineated, welcoming the dove who flies to him clutch- 
ing the olive branch. To the right, a monogram composed of a 
chi-rho and the letters IH (for IHCOYC) is incorporated into a 
standing structure with feet, like a candelabrum.'5 A similarly 
constructed monogram joined to an anchor appears on a gem 
with the Good Shepherd (321). 

Depictions of Noah in the ark vary considerably in the early 
Christian period,” ranging from Noah standing frontally in the 


Eve in Early Christian Art and Literature" in Heidi J. Hornik and Mikeal C. 
Parsons, eds., Interpreting Christian Art: Reflections on Christian Art (Ma- 
con, 2003), 25-52. 

15 See Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 247-54, nos. 236, 237, 239-42, 247—9, 255, 262, 
268, 272, 277, 284, and 294; and BMC Rings, nos. 526, 534-6, 538-41, 545— 
6, 548, 550—2, 555, 566, and 571. 

16 See p. 17, noting portraits of Elagabalus, Severus Alexander, and Gordian 
Ш. 

17 See 304—306, 428-429, 432, and Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R86- 
R87. 

18 For the candelabrum as a Christian symbol on the Brescia lipsanothek, see 
Delbrueck , “Lipsanothek’, 45-46; and Tkacz, Brescia Casket, 243. 
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ark in the pose of an orant, as typically found in catacomb paint- 
ings, to complex compositions showing Noah, his family and 
animals in the ark, as on a unique sarcophagus in Trier, gener- 
ally taken to be a local work dating to c. 300.” Entire narrative 
sequences of the story of Noah existed in early illustrated man- 
uscripts, most notably the Cotton Genesis.?! Proof of an early 
date for such episodic illustrations is provided by the depictions 
of Noah and his wife both inside and outside the ark found on 
the reverse of the large bronze coins struck at Apamaea in Phry- 
gia as early as c. 200 AD.? A local, evidently Jewish, tradition 
appears to have claimed the city, which bore the epithet Kibotos 
(meaning “box” or “ark”), as the site of Mount Агагаі, the rest- 
ing place of the ark.” The design for the coins very likely derives 
from either Jewish book illustrations or synagogue decoration of 
the second century.”* A mosaic floor in the synagogue at Gerasa 
(Jerash in Jordan), probably of fifth century date, shows pairs of 
animals surrounding a now destroyed central panel which prob- 
ably portrayed Noah and his family offering a sacrifice (Genesis 
8:20). Only the heads of his sons Shem and Japeth survive, iden- 
tified by Greek inscriptions, along with the dove bearing an 
olive branch in its beak. The representation of the ark on the 
red jasper gem (411), showing its construction from panels, is 
very close to that on the late fifth or early sixth century mosaic 
floor from Mopsuhestia, Cilicia, where the ark is surrounded 
by birds and animals and inscribed КІВФТОС NWEP (кіВотдс 
N@ep, “ark of Noah”). Other similar depictions of Noah in the 
ark receiving the dove occur on gold glass,” and again on the 
Vatican bronze disk. 


19 In general, see J. Fink, Noe der Gerechte in der frühchristlichen Kunst (Mün- 
ster, 1955); R.PJ. Hooyman, “Die Noe-Darstellung in der frühchristlichen 
Kunst’, Vigiliae Christianae 12 (1958), 113-35; P. Franke, "Bemerkungen 
zur friihchristlichen Noe-Ikonographie’, RivAC 49 (1973), 171-82; Dass- 
mann, Stindenvergebung, 411-9; and Joseph Gutmann, “Noah's Raven in 
Early Christian and Byzantine Аге, Cahiers archéologiques 26 (1977), 63-71. 

20 Е Gerke, Die christlichen Sarkophage der vorkonstantinischen Zeit (Berlin, 
1940), 300-6; Klauser, "Studien 132; Repertorium, vol. 2, no. 420; Koch, 
Frühchristliche Sarkophage, 515, pl. 180. 

21 See Weitzmann and Kessler, Cotton Genesis, 63—68; J. Lowden, "Concerning 
the Cotton Genesis and Other Illustrated Manuscripts of Genesis’, Gesta 31 
(1992), 40—53, dissents from the reconstruction proposed by Weitzmann 
and Kessler. 

22 Forthese coins, see Bezalel Narkiss, in Age of Spirituality, 383, no. 350; Arie 
Kindler, ^A Coin-Type from Apameia in Phrygia (Asia Minor) Depicting the 
Narrative of Noah’, Bulletin of the Museum Haaretz 13 (1971), 24-32; EN. 
Madden, “Оп Some Coins of Septimius Severus, Macrinus, and Philip I, 
Struck at Apameia, in Phrygia, with the legend МОЕ”, NC 1866, 173-219. A 
controversy regarding the authenticity of the coins (which are unquestion- 
ably genuine), at least in terms of the identification of the reverse type as 
Noah, raged throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; see Ot- 
tavio Falconieri, De питто Apamensi deucalionei diluvii typum exhibente 
dissertatio ad Petrum Seguinum (Rome, 1667); republished in Petrus Seguin, 
Selecta Numismata Antiqua (2nd ed., Paris, 1684), 223-86; Jacob Gronovi- 
us, Thesaurus Graecarum Antiquitatum, vol. 10 (Leiden, 1701), 672—700; 

Antonio Francesco Gori, Museum Florentinum, vol. 3 (Florence, 1742), 
149—54, pl. 234; Gentlemans Magazine (May, 1775), 225; James Bryant, A 
Vindication of the Apamean Medal (London, 1775); and Archaeologia 4 
(1786), which contains the following: Daines Barrington, "Observations on 
the Apamean Medal" (1776), 315-30; Dr. Milles (Dean of Exeter), "Obser- 
vations on the Apamean Medal" (1777), 331-46; and Abbé Barthelemy and 
Charles Combe, “Remarks upon Mr, Bryant's Vindication of the Apamean 
Medal” (1777), 347-55 (again rejecting the identification as Noah). Several 
examples of the coin were in contemporary English collections (including 
those of the Earl of Pembroke, Rev. Crofts, Mr. Duane, and Dr. Hunter). 

23 George Syncellus, Chronographia, citing Julius Africanus; see Wilhelm Din- 
dorf, ed., Georgius Syncellus et Nicephorus (Bonn, 1829), 38; and Orac.Sibyll. 


Abraham and Isaac: 


412. Once Zurich market, 1989. Nicolo, F4, 22 x 19. Sacrifice of 
Isaac. Isaac, arms tied behind his back, kneels before a flaming 
altar; Abraham, head turned back, holds Isaac's head and raises 
a knife; a ram stands behind; the hand of God above; around, 
SERVANDA VIVAS (negative). 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 353; Finney, “Abraham and Isaac’, 146, no. 7, pl. 4b-c. 


413. Private collection. Cornelian. Sacrifice of Isaac. Isaac kneels 
before a flaming altar; Abraham, head turned back, stands with 
knife raised; a ram stands behind them, under a tree; uncertain 
letters in field, E VTI-PI (positive). 

Unpublished. 


414. Once Gotha, Ducal collection. Cornelian, flat, 23 x 17. 
Abraham, in a long robe, stands before Isaac, who kneels with 
hands raised, facing towards his father; the altar is between 
them; a ram is tied to a tree behind; the hand of God is above 
the tree, and the bust of an angel (?) is above. In an inverted reg- 
ister above this scene are Abraham's two servants holding the 
reins of an ass. 

Published: Furtwängler, AG, pl. 50, по. 55; Bonner, SMA, no. 345; 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols , vol. 2, 224, fig. 1041; Finney, "Abraham 
and Isaac’, 145—6, no. 6, pl. 4a. 


Representations of Abraham's sacrifice of his son Isaac 
(Genesis 22:1-19) were immensely popular in early Jewish and 
Christian art in a wide variety of media,” both as a symbol of 


1, 262-5. Both sources locate Mount Ararat in Phrygia, as noted by Klauser, 
"Studien", 143, n. 83. КіВотос, Фох” is the word for the ark used in the Sep- 
tuagint, although the epithet is more likely a reference to the commercial 
trade practiced by the city; nevertheless, a pun may have been intended. 

24 See Bezalel Narkiss, in Age of Spirituality, 383, no. 350; P. Trebilco, Jewish 
Communities in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1991), 86—99; Klauser, "Studien 
142-3. 

25 FM. Biebel in Carl Н. Kraeling, ed., Gerasa. City of the Decapolis (New На- 
ven, 1938), 318-23, pl. 63-64. 

26 L. Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien, I. Frühchristliche Mosaiken in Misis- 
Mopsuhestia (Recklinghausen, 1969), 38-55; Helmut Buschhausen, "Die 
Deutung des Archemosaiks in der justinianischen Kirche von Mopsuestia’, 
Jahrbuch der Ósterreichischen Byzantinistik 21 (1972), 57—71, who dates 
the mosaic to the time of Justinian; Guarducci, Epigrafia Graeca, 426—9; 
Rainer Stichel, Die Namen Noes, seines Bruders und seiner Frau (Göttingen, 
1979), 15-17, and 98-103; and André Grabar, “Un theme de l'iconographie 
chrétienne: l'oiseau dans la саре», Cahiers archéologiques 16 (1966), 9-16, 
who suggests an alternate reading; also M. Avi-Yonah, “The Mosaic of 
Mopsuestia: Church or Synagogue?’ in L.I. Levine, ed., Ancient Synagogues 
Revealed (Jerusalem, 1981), 186-90. An early Christian fresco from Thes- 
salonica (found in 1965), now in the Byzantine Museum in that city, shows 
Noah in profile receiving the dove along with the inscription NOEP; see F. 
Petsas, “Акаскафй NAVERLGTHLLOUNOAEMS OGeocoAovikne, іп ArchDelt21 
(1966) B; 2, 334—9; D. Pallas, Les monuments paléochrétiens de Gréce décou- 
verts de 1959 à 1973 (Vatican City, 1977), 71-73. 

27 Morey, Gold-Glass, no. 139. 

28 See DACL, vol. 1, 111—27, s.v. "Abraham" (F. Cabrol); DACL, vol. 7, part 
2, 1553—77, s.v. "Isaac" (H. Leclercq); Alison M. Smith, "Ihe Iconography 
of the Sacrifice of Isaac in Early Christian Art; АЈА 26 (1922), 159-73; Т. 
Klauser, RAC, vol. 1, 18-27, s.v. "Abraham"; Isabel Speyart van Woerden, 
“The Iconography of the Sacrifice of Abraham; Vigiliae Christianae 15 
(1961), 214—55; ]. Gutmann, “The Sacrifice of Isaac: Variations on a theme 
in early Jewish and Christian Art in Dieter Ahrens, ed., ӨГАХОХ TON 
MOYZQN. Studien zu Antike und Christentum. Festschrift für Josef Fink 
zum 70. Geburtstag (Cologne, 1984), 115-22; Finney, "Abraham and Isaac’, 
140-66; and for the mosaic from the synagogue at Sepphoris, see esp. Kes- 
sler, "Art leading the story” 


Chapter Six 








‘salvation and as a reference to Jesus's own sacrifice, as often 
noted by early Christian writers.? With only slight variations, 
and few exceptions, the pictorial composition shows Abraham 
standing over Isaac, who kneels or crouches before an altar 
(rarely he is placed on the altar), while Abraham rests his hand 
on Isaacs head and holds а knife over him. Abraham's head is 
usually turned back, and the hand of God appears above to halt 
him.” Behind Abraham, a ram is tied to a tree (rather than "en- 
tangled in а thicket’, as in Genesis 22:13)?! The depiction is rare 
on gems, with the notable exception of the many Sasanian ex- 
amples dating primarily from the fifth and sixth centuries (803— 
838) and a small group of late fifth century magical amulets 
from Palestine and Egypt (626—628, 648—649, 664), but may 
have been more common than the surviving material suggests. 
А good quality nicolo gem, probably of early fourth century 
date, is inscribed in Latin, SERVANDA VIVAS, "Servanda, may 
you live" (412). A small cornelian, somewhat crudely engraved 
(413), bears an inscription which is difficult to decipher but is 
likely another personal name (in Latin?). An unusual cameo of 
the type also survives (734). Fourth century lead sealings”” and 
glass pendants? are particularly close in style to the gems, and 
several bronze rings of fourth century date also survive (see Ap- 
pendix One: Engraved Rings, К61-64). In addition, the scene 
is found on the Vatican bronze disk and as the prominent cen- 
tral motif on the Podgorica glass plate. The lost cornelian once 
in Gotha (414) has no close stylistic parallel and is very difficult 
to place, although it appears to be ancient. The composition is 
unusual and includes Abraham's servants (following Genesis 
22:3) in an inverted scene above Abraham and Isaac. A num- 
ber of modern gems and forgeries exist as well (see Chapter 
Seventeen, X81-X83). 


Jonah: 


415. Once Philips van Winghe (1560—1592); previously in the 
collection of Horatius Marius, Rome. Cornelian. Jonah cycle: 
Jonah cast from the ship; spit out by the ketos; and asleep under 
the gourds. 

Published: Drawn in Ms.Vatican Lat. 10545, fol. 185v; Macarius, Ha- 
gioglypta, 74 and 199 ("in qua Jonae tota historia continebatur, et a 
nave ejecti, et e ceto emergentis, et sub cucurbita jacentis”); Ferrua, 
“Paralipomeni di Giona’, 42, fig. 26; C. Schuddeboom, Philips van 
Winghe (1560—1592) en het ontstaan van de christelijke archeologie 
(Proefschrift Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden: Groningen, 1996), 116 and 
185, fig. 58; Spier, "Early Christian Gems; 36, fig. 8. 


416. Leiden, Royal Coin Cabinet, Rijksmuseum, inv. 2355. Cor- 
nelian, F2 (slightly convex and irregular shape), 19 x 13 x 5.5. 
Jonah cycle: ship; Jonah swallowed by ketos; Jonah spit out by 
ketos; Jonah asleep under the gourds; in center, anchor; dove 
above. 

Published: Hague, no. 1143. 


29. See Jensen, Early Christian Art, 143—8. 

30 Тһе image of the hand of God is first attested at the synagogue of Dura 
Europos but gained currency in Christian iconography by the end of the 
fourth century; see Kessler, “Art leading the story" 77. 

31 Targum Ongelos provides the gloss 8278, "tree for the rare word 730, 
‘thicket? of Genesis. 

32 Atleast two are in private collections; one is inscribed EIC ӨЕОС. 

33 Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung; AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 3541; Mar- 
tin Dennert, іп Rom und Byzanz, 240, no. 379; Finney, Invisible God, 145, 


417. Private collection. Cornelian, A4, 19.8 x 14.1 x 5.6. Side A: 
Bull butting right; traces of iron in device (first century). Side 
B (reused): Jonah cycle: Jonah cast from the ship to a waiting 
ketos; the ketos spitting him out; an angel covers Jonah with a 
cloak(?); Jonah asleep under the gourds. 

Published: Spier, "Early Christian Gems’, 33-34, fig. 4; Images of Inspi- 
ration, 113, no. 92. 


418. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 03.1008; from the 
collection of E.P. Warren (1903). Cornelian, in modern ring; 
length, 15. Jonah cycle: Jonah cast from the ship to the Ketos; 
standing figure (Jonah prophesying?); Jonah seated under a 
tree in which sits a bird. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 119, no. 28, pl. 478; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
842, no. 192, fig. 5070; Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 114, no. 561, 
pl. 78; C. Bonner, “The Story of Jonah оп a Magical Amulet’, НТК 41 
(1948), 32-33, fig. 1; idem, “Amulets’, 303-4 and 338, nos. 58-59 (cit- 
ing a second example, no doubt a copy, shown to Bernard Ashmole at 
the British Museum); idem, SMA, 227—8, 312, no. 347, pl. 19; Good- 
enough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 225, fig. 1043; Klauser, “Studien, 140, 
fig. 6b; Romans and Barbarians, 124, no. 141; Gary Vikan and John 
Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium (Washington, 1980), 17, fig. 33. 


419. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 85; said to be from 
Beirut; purchased from Greville Chester (£9). Nicolo, F4, 21 
x 16. Ship; below, Jonah and Ketos, along with a dolphin; fish- 
and-anchor symbol; chi-rho and star above; IH-C around ship 
(negative). 

Published: L. Bruzza, BACrist 1883, 74; Fortnum, "A Few More Early 
Christian Gems’, 160-1, no. 14. 


420. Once Peiresc collection (1623); purchased in Bordeaux. 
Plasma, convex. Ship and Ketos; IXOYC. 

Published: Rooses and Reulens, vol. 3, 243 (Peiresc to Peter Paul 
Rubens, 17 September 1623): “..una picciola plasma che mi costó 
hieri un scodo...scolpta la barca di Jona con la balena, e l'inscrittione 
ІХӨҮС.."; and ibid., 269 (11-12 February 1624). 


421. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2165bis. Cornelian, с.15 
x 8.5. Ship, figure (Jonah?) in the water below, bird, HMA/NO/ 
YHA (positive), "Emmanuel" 

Published: Cades, vol. 55.VI.C.17; E. Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, no. 
322; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 836, no. 161. A copy in purple glass is in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, inv. 1892.1264 (purchased from Gre- 
ville Chester). 


422. Unknown collection. "Amethyst: Jonah seated left un- 
der tree, gourds, and bird; beside him, ketos and ship; anchor 
above; groundline. 

Published: Raspe, Та55іе, no. 13839 ("Jonah thrown on shore by the 
whale"); Seroux D'Agincourt, Histoire de lart par les monumens. 
Sculpture (Paris, 1823), pl. 48, no. 78; Garrucci, Storia, 119, no. 27, pl. 
478; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 842, no. 193, fig. 5071. 


no. 5, pl. 3f-g; L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (20 November 1989), lot 266; Вагар, "Glass 310, no. LA-4, which is 
very similar in style to the lead sealing. 

34 The juxtaposition of the two episodes (the servants of Abraham and the 
binding of Isaac) represents a Jewish pictorial tradition attested by the mo- 
saics in the synagogues of Beth Alpha and Sepphoris, as well as in manu- 
scripts; see Gabrielle Sed Rajna, "Some thoughts on the Sepphoris syna- 
gogue mosaic; in From Dura to Sepphoris, 51. 
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423. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Nicolo in 
gold ring, c. 8 x 6. Jonah(?) emerges from the mouth of a fish 
(not a Ketos). 

Published: Francesco Vettori, Dissertatio Philologica qua nonnulla 
monimenta sacrae vetustatis (Rome, 1751), iii, and initial letter I at p. 
1; Vettori casts, А? (inscribed "PLVS QVAM IONAS НІС” Matthew 


12:41); ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 49r, no. 5; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 233r, 
no. 5. 


Тһе most popular of all narrative scenes on early Chris- 
tian gems, and perhaps in early Christian art in general, is the 
story of Jonah.” The story is usually depicted as a compact 
cycle of episodes, which include Jonah cast from a ship to 
the waiting “great fish’, who takes the form of the classical sea 
monster, or ketos (кїїтос, the word used in the Septuagint); spit 
out by the Ketos; and asleep under the gourds. These episodes, 
sometimes with the addition of a preliminary scene in which 
Jonah stands in the pose of an orant in the ship, are commonly 
found in a wide range of media, most notably catacomb paint- 
ing and sarcophagi from Rome, but also mosaics, ivories, and 
gold glass. Episodes may be shown individually, or they may be 
abbreviated or conflated in various ways. 

The significance of the story of Jonah in Christian art has 
been much debated,* although in the early Christian period 
there was surely always the awareness of Jonah as a symbol of 
Christ's resurrection, as explicitly prophesized by Jesus himself 
in Matthew 12:38-40 (“For as Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly; so shall the Son of man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth"). The origin of 
the pictorial cycle illustrating the story is also controversial. 
Jonah was certainly a suitable subject for funerary decoration 
and often employed as such, at least in the West, but it is highly 
unlikely that the cycle of episodes originated in a funerary con- 
text in Rome, as is sometimes alleged. Likewise, the often cited 
comparison of Jonah to Endymion, as he is depicted on sar- 


35 See DACL, vol. 7, part 2, 2572-2631, s.v. "Jonas" (Н. Leclercq); and the 
statistics compiled by Klauser, “Studien”, 133-4. 

36 Otto Mitius, Jonas auf den Denkmalern des christlichen Altertums 
(Freiburg, 1897); Delbrueck, “Lipsanothek’, 21-24 and 92-93; Alfred Stui- 
ber, Refrigerium Interim (Theophaneia 11, Bonn, 1957), 136-51; Eduard 
Stommel, "Zum Problem der frühchristlichen Jonasdarstellungen’, /БАС 1 
(1958), 112-5; Ferrua, "Paralipomeni di Giona’, 7-69; Dassmann, Sünden- 
vergebung, 385-92; Jakob Speigel, “Das Bildprogramm des Jonasmotivs in 
den Malereien der römischen Katakomben'; RQ 73 (1978), 1-15; J. Enge- 
mann, Untersuchungen zur Sepulkralssymbolik der spáten rómischen Kai- 
serzeit, (JBAC Ergänzungsband 2, Münster, 1973); idem, “Biblische Themen 
im Bereich der frühchristlichen Kunst’, in б. Schóllgen and C. Schotten, 
eds., Stimuli. Exegese und ihre Hermeneutik in Antike und Christentum. 
Festschrift für Ernst Dassmann. (JbAC Ergánzungsband 23, Münster, 1996), 
552—6; B. Narkiss, "The Sign of Jonah’, Gesta 18 (1979), 63-76; Н. Sichter- 
mann in Spätantike und frühes Christentum, 241-8; Jensen, Early Chris- 
tian Art, 172—4. 

37 See Nordström, “Some Jewish Legends’, 501-8, who accepts the influence 
of Endymion on Christian iconography; Marion Lawrence, "Three Pagan 
Themes in Christian Art’; in M. Meiss, ed., De Artibus Opuscula XL (New 

York, 1961), 323-34; and the review of the literature Бу Н. Sichtermann, in 
Spátantike und frühes Christentum, 241—8. 

38 Н. Sichtermann, "Der schlafende Ganymed Gymnasium 83 (1976), 534— 
50; for Dionysos sleeping under vines on a Campanian terracotta plaque, 
see E. Dinkler, in Age of Spirituality, 402, fig. 58; and see also the Dura 
synagogue fresco of Jacob asleep, "Endymion-like Weitzmann and Kessler, 
Dura Synagogue, 17—21, fig. 10. 

39 Weitzmann, “The Illustration of the Septuagint’, 64, argues for the existence 
of an early tradition; idem, The Miniatures of the Sacra Parallela. Parisinus 
Graecus 923 (Princeton, 1979), 138-9 and 260 (illustrations of Jonah 
thrown to the ketos and preaching before Nineveh); and John Lowden, 


cophagi, is surely overstated.” Although the sculptors of Chris- 
tian sarcophagi in Rome may well have been influenced by the 
Endymion type, many other sleeping figures in the classical 
tradition are shown in this pose,” and literary evidence linking 
Jonah and Endymion is lacking. The compact pictorial cycle is, 
however, suitable as a single page illustration for the brief book 
of Jonah. Although the evidence for early illustrated prophet 
books is scant, it is likely that there was an early manuscript 
tradition for various episodes in the Jonah story, including the 
abbreviated cycle.” Опе gem (417) admits otherwise unknown 
details (for which, see below), which may well derive from now 
lost book illustrations. 

In any event, the pictorial cycle was certainly familiar by the 
beginning of the third century. The images are common on ear- 
ly Christian sarcophagi and in catacomb painting and appear 
along with the Good Shepherd and other symbols on the lamp 
from the early third century Florentius workshop. Remarkable 
sculptures in marble representing four episodes from the story 
of Jonah (Jonah swallowed by the Ketos; emerging from the Ke- 
tos; asleep under the gourds; and standing as orant), along with 
a Good Shepherd and portrait busts, thought to be from Asia 
Minor, were purchased by the Cleveland Museum of Art in 
1965.” On stylistic grounds they аге datable to c. 270-280 AD 
and provide evidence for the use of elaborate sculptural depic- 
tions of the Jonah cycle in a Christian context in the East at a 
relatively early date. 

Several gems, all of similar style, show the conventional Jo- 
nah cycle, although sometimes there are additional scenes or 
symbols. А cornelian in Leiden (416) includes a large anchor 
and dove in the center. Another cornelian, in a private collec- 
tion (417), shows the usual cycle of Jonah thrown from the 
ship, spit out by the Ketos, and asleep under the gourds, but 
adds what appears to be an otherwise unattested episode of 
an angel covering the naked Jonah with a cloak Although not 
mentioned in the biblical account, according to Jewish legend 
the heat within the "great fish" burned off Jonah's clothes and 


Illuminated Prophet Books (University Park and London, 1988), 79-82, who 
is skeptical about the existence of early illustrated prophet books. Jonah in 
the mouth of the Ketos appears on a page with illustrations of prophets in 
the fragmentary Alexandrian Chronicle, Adolf Bauer and Josef Strzygowski, 
Eine alexandrinische Weltchronik, Text und Miniaturen eines griechischen 
Papyrus der Sammlung W. Goleniscev (Vienna, 1905), 29-31, pl. 3; and 
Jonah asleep under the gourds outside Nineveh appears on a page of Canon 
Tables in the Rabbula Gospels, Cecchelli Rabbula Gospels, 57, fol. 6a. Other 
abbreviated pictorial cycles are found in Middle Byzantine manuscripts, 
including Le miniature della topografia cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste, 
Codice Vaticano Greco 699, Codices e Vaticanis selecti phototypice expressi 
iussu Pii PP.X, vol. 10 (Milan, 1908), fol. 69v; see also Ainalov, Hellenistic 
Origins, 32-33; Henri Omont, Miniatures des plus anciéns manuscripts 
grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale du Vle au XIVe siècle (Paris, 1929), 13, 
pl. 20 (Ms. Paris Gr. 510, fol. 3); and // Menologio di Basilio II (cod. Vaticano 
Greco 1613), Codices e Vaticanis selecti phototypice expressi iussu Pii 
РРХ, vol. 7 (Turin, 1907), fol. 59. See also Nordstróm, "Some Jewish 
Legends, 501-8, who sees evidence for non-biblical, Jewish sources in 
some illustrations; similarly Delbrueck, *Lipsanothek; 21-24 and 92-93. 
The Jonah cycle may have been introduced to Rome via Eastern illustrated 
books, for which see Weitzmann and Kessler, Dura Synagogue, note at p. 19, 
*one can only conclude that in metropolitan Rome both Eastern recensions 
(Cotton Genesis and Octateuch tradition) were known” 


40 William D. Wixom, “Early Christian Sculptures at Cleveland’ Bulletin of 


the Cleveland Museum of Art 54 (1967), 67—88; idem, in Age of Spiritual- 
ity, 406-11, nos. 362-368; Ernst Kitzinger, “Тһе Cleveland Marbles’; in Atti 
del IX congresso internazionale di archeologia cristiana (Vatican City, 1978), 
653-75; Jale Inan and Elisabeth Alföldi-Rosenbaum, Römische und früh- 
byzantinische Porträtplastik aus der Türkei. Neue Funde (Mainz am Rhein, 
1979), 323-7, nos. 320-5, for the three pairs of nearly identical portrait 
busts, dated c. 270-290. 
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hair, and manuscript illustrations sometimes reflects this be- 
lief.* The appearance of the angel may also represent a lost 
tradition related to Jonah's nakedness.” Alternatively, there 
could be a conflation of the pictorial representations of the Jo- 
nah story and the Baptism of Jesus, in which an angel holding 
a robe is often included. The composition on the gem would 
then serve as a reference to baptism. А cornelian in Boston 
(418), otherwise stylistically similar to the previous two, shows 
Jonah thrown from the ship but introduces two other scenes, 
a standing figure and a figure seated under a tree. Both likely 
represent Jonah again, first preaching to the people of Nineveh 
(Jonah 3:4), as frequently depicted in illustrated manuscripts, 
and then sitting, watching the city (Jonah 4:5): “So Jonah went 
out of the city, and sat on the east side of the city and there 
made him a booth, and sat under it in the shadow, til he might 
see what would become of the city Although on the gem, а 
tree is shown rather than a booth, there is a prominent leafy 
branch over Jonah's head, shading him. Jonah appears in a sim- 
ilar pose, paired with the Good Shepherd, on another gem in 
the British Museum of considerably different style (438). 

А nicolo in Oxford (419), somewhat different in style from 

the three cornelians, prominently displays a large ship over the 
waves with Jonah being spit out by the ketos below and adds 
Christian symbols found on other gems, including the fish-and- 
anchor emblem, the chi-rho monogram, and the abbreviation 
ІНС(о%с). No cast or drawing of the small plasma gem once 
owned by Peiresc (420) has come to light, but his description 
mentioning the ship, ketos, and inscription IXOYC sounds 
convincingly genuine. À crudely cut gem in Paris (421) has 
an odd composition of a ship below which, in the water, is an 
outstretched figure, presumably Jonah. Also shown is a dove 
and the inscription "Emmanuel; an epithet of Jesus (for which 
see 437, 443, 575, and 689). More problematic is another lost 
gem, a late eighteenth century cast of which survives (422). It 
is described as amethyst, which is an unlikely material for this 
composition and style; the description may be erroneous. Тһе 
appearance of the dolphin-like Ketos is also unusual. 

Two further gems are far more puzzling. The first is another 
lost nicolo (423), once in the Vatican (from the Vettori collec- 
tion), showing the head and torso of a man, thought by Vettori 
to represent Jonah, emerging from the mouth of a fish (not a 
ketos). Although the composition is entirely unconventional, 
there are some parallels. Several examples of a fifth century 
North African redware lamp show the image of a human head 
in the mouth of a fish, which recalls the image on the gem, al- 
though it should be noted that the use of mould-made applied 
figures on redware allows for many possible combinations of 
images.” The second example, also notable for its iconography, 
is a unique Sasanian gem engraved with a large fish pursuing 
and partially swallowing a nude man (853). The interpretation 
of these images as Jonah remains doubtful but within the realm 
of possibility. An image of Jonah thrown from the ship also ap- 
pears on one fifth century amulet (658). 


41 See Nordström, "Some Jewish Legend 504-6, who cites Midrash Jonah. 

42 For Jewish sources on Jonah, see Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, vol. 1 (Mu- 
nich, 1922), 642-51; and Nordström, “Some Jewish Legends’, 501-8, who 
explains by reference to Jewish tradition the unusual composition of six 
figures throwing Jonah from the ship which appears on the Brescia lip- 
sanothek. 

43 Garrucci, Storia, 111, no. 6, pl. 474, who does not suggest that it represents 
Jonah; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 119-20, fig. 5; vol. 4 (1927), pl. 199, 2; 
апа ап example in Paris, Catherine Trost and Marie-Christine Hellmann, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France. Lampes antiques III. Lampes chrétiennes 


Elements of the Jonah cycle are found on other gems as well. 
Two gems are engraved with the Good Shepherd on one side 
and an abbreviated Jonah scene on the other. One shows Jonah 
swallowed by the Ketos, along with a ship and an anchor (406). 
The other depicts Jonah emerging from the mouth of the ke- 
tos, his arms in the pose of an orant (405). Jonah also appears 
on gems with multiple Christian images, usually paired with a 
Good Shepherd (428-431 and 438), and once as a small image 
below a larger cross and dove (435). Conventional, although 
more abbreviated, Jonah cycles similar to those on the gems 
are found on fourth century lead seals,“ and glass pendants.” 
The cycle also appears on the Vatican bronze disk. 


Daniel: 


424. Once Rome, with the dealer Capobianco; said to be from 
Canosa di Puglia, where it was seen by Garrucci. Nicolo. Dan- 
iel as orant, nude but for phrygian cap, stands between two li- 
ons; around, EIC ӨЕ-О-С [BOHOI]. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 169, no. 15, pl. 492; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
842, no. 191, fig. 5069; Peterson, Eic ©eög, 83, no. 3 (who suggested the 
reading); Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 223, fig. 1035; Klauser, 
"Studien; 140, fig. 6d; C. Wessel, ed., Inscriptiones Graecae Christi- 
anae Veteres Occidentis (Bari, 1989), no. 227. 


425. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro, Vettori collection. Amethyst, 
convex, c. 16 x 12. Daniel as orant, wearing short tunic, stands 
between two lions. 

Published: Vettori casts, B42; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55v, Ordine 6, no. 
3; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239v, no. 38 (and cf. fol. 231v, Ordine 3, no. 1, 
"Daniel in Ametista”); Righetti, "Opere di glittica 327, pl. C, no. 7. 


426. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. И 11542; from the 
collection of G.S. Stroganov; previously in the collection of 
Abate Carlo Trivulzio, Milan. Green jasper, F2. Side A: Dan- 
iel as orant, nude, stands between two lions. Side B: chi-rho 
monogram. 

Published: Giuseppe Allegranza, Spiegazione e riflessioni (Milan, 
1757), 131 (initial letter), 148, n. 1; Garrucci, Storia, 119, no. 26, pl. 
478; Leclercq, 842, no. 189, fig. 5068; Klauser, "Studien' 140, fig. 6e; 
Zalesskaya, “Early Byzantine Glyptic Art’, 169, fig. 5. 


427. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. Bloodstone, F1, 
in silver mount, missing its suspension loop; in mount: 33.0 x 
26.0 x 4.3; gem, c. 26 x 18.5. Daniel, nude, hands at sides, stands 
on a short groundline between two lions, their heads turned 
back. 

Published: Images of Inspiration, 125—6, no. 106. 


(Paris, 1996), 65—66, pl. 2, from the Le Blant collection (1897), described 
as Jonah. 

44 Private; see Appendix Two: Lead Sealings, S6; see also the lead sealing 
with Jonah asleep under the gourds paired with Daniel, Asamer and Win- 
ter, "Antike Bleiplomben; 123-4, no. 8. 

45 The glass pendant is highly abbreviated, with a ship in the upper regis- 
ter and Jonah reclining under the gourds in the lower; see Petrie, Amu- 
lets, 39, pl. 46, no. 179f (University College London, Petrie Museum, inv. 
UC.22397); and L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (20 November 1989), lot 267. 
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Daniel in the lion’s den was another very popular image іп 
early Christian art and commonly found in all media.“ Daniel 
is typically represented standing in the pose of orant, usually 
nude although sometimes in Persian dress, between two lions. 
Unfortunately, two of the four recorded gems bearing this sub- 
ject are now lost, but they do appear to be genuine works of the 
late third or early fourth century. A lost nicolo first published by 
Garrucci (424) is inscribed EIC OEOC BOHOI, “The One God, 
help* The jasper in Saint Petersburg (426), which was once 
in the collection of Carlo Trivulzio in Milan in the early eigh- 
teenth century, is engraved with a chi-rho monogram on the 
back, which is unusual and perhaps a modern addition, but the 
engraving of Daniel appears to be ancient. The large bloodstone 
mounted in a silver frame (427), evidently to be worn as an en- 
kolpion, is in a crude but vigorous style, recalling that of some 
Eastern magical gems. Daniel's arms are at his side rather than 
held in the gesture of an orant. 

Images of Daniel and the lions like those on the gems are 
found on contemporary lead sealings," glass pendants,’ and 
on the Vatican disk. Daniel also appears on gems with multiple 
scenes, including on two examples where he is paired with the 
Good Shepherd (428 and 436-437). The image of Daniel stand- 
ing between two lions is exceptionally popular on the somewhat 
later Sasanian Christian gems of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
with Daniel usually depicted in a distinctive manner, clad in a 
long tunic and standing as orant, with the heads of the two lions 
facing downward at his feet (839—846). Daniel and the lions ap- 
pear also on a fifth century amulet (665), as do representations 
of the apocryphal story of Daniel slaying the Dragon of Babylon 
(for which, see Chapter Eleven). 


Multiple images (including Noah, Jonah, Daniel, the 
Good Shepherd, fish, dove, anchor, cross, and other 
symbols): 


428. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,10; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Cornelian, F1 (very 
slightly convex), in modern ring, c. 17.5 x 11. Tree; Daniel and 
two lions, standing on fish; monogram (IHCOYC); Good Shep- 
herd standing on fish, two sheep at feet; monogram (IHCOYC 
XPICTOC?); Noah's dove bearing an olive branch; Ketos, ship, 
and Jonah asleep under the gourds. 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 8, and vol. 6, 113; Gar- 
rucci, Storia, 114, no. 8, pl. 477; BMC Early Christian, 4, no. 25, pl. 1; 
BMC Post-Classical, 71, no. 526, pl. 17; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 837, no. 
165, fig. 5049; and 841, no. 185; DACL, vol. 13, 2, 2385, no. 311; Spier, 
"Early Christian Gems’, 33, fig.5. 


429. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,9; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856); formerly in the collec- 
tion of Pietro Francesco Foggini, Sottocustode of the Vatican 
Library (before 1749). Cornelian, F2, in a modern ring, c. 13 x 


46 See DACL, vol. 4, 1, 221-8, s.v. "Daniel" (H. Leclercq); Waldemar Deonna, 
“Daniel, le ‘maitre des fauves’ à propos d'une lampe chrétienne du Mu- 
sée de Geneve’, Artibus Asiae 12 (1949), 119-40; RAC, vol. 3, 575-85, s.v. 
“Daniel” (J. Daniélou); Eusebius, Vita Constantini, 3.49, notes that Con- 
stantine the Great erected gold and brass statues of Daniel and the lions 
along with the Good Shepherd in the market place of Constantinople. 


12. Scenes in two registers. Upper register: Jonah asleep under 
the gourds, on which sits a dove; Good Shepherd, two sheep at 
feet; dove; and hut(?). Lower register: Jonah thrown from the 
ship to the Ketos; anchor above; fish below; two crouching fig- 
ures; a dove stands on a rectangular object (the ark?). 

Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione’, 246, no. 12; Mamachi, Origi- 
num, vol. 3, pl. 2, fig. 6; Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 5, and vol. 
6, 113; De Rossi, “De christianis monumentis’, 577, по. 99; Garrucci, 
Storia, 114, no. 12, pl. 477; BMC Early Christian, 5, no. 26, pl. 1; BMC 
Post-Classical, 71, no. 527, pl. 17; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 838, no. 167, 
fig. 5051; DACL, vol. 1, 2726, fig. 920; DACL, vol. 13,2, 2385, no. 313; 
Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 373, no. 274; Spätantike und frühes Christen- 
tum, 616, no. 208. 


430. Ravenna, Museo Nazionale, inv. 1475; from the collection 
of Princess Luisa Murat. Nicolo, broken in half and repaired; 
some losses from the right side and top, c. 13 x 12. Jonah under 
gourds, ketos, and ship above him; chi-rho monogram above in 
centre; the dove flies to Noah standing in the ark; in centre, a 
standing figure (Jesus? Moses?) holding a wand. 

Published: Le Blant, "Ravenne 300, по. 2, pl. 12, 2; idem, “Collec- 
tion’, 35-36, pl. 1, 2; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 837, no. 164, fig. 5048; idem, 
Manuel, vol. 2, 373, fig. 277; Bovini, “Ravenna”, 14-16, no. 7; Ambro- 
gio e Agostino, 422, no. 256 (Attilio Mastrocinque). 


431. Lost? Said to have been discovered с.1830-40 at Potaissa 
(Turda, near Cluj, Romania); "disparue au moment de la révo- 
lution de 1848 de Transylvanie" (Barnea). "Onyx" (nicolo?), 13 
x 11. Good Shepherd, one sheep at feet, stands before a tree in 
which sits a bird; to right, Jonah thrown from the ship to the 
waiting Ketos; above, IX-O-Y-C. 

Published: I. Barnea, "Monumenti paleocristiani della Dacia Traiana’, 
Corsi Ravenna 18 (1971), 56, fig. 2; idem, Roumaine, 112—3, no. 82, fig. 
34 (with earlier literature). 


432. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 57.1641; from the col- 
lection of Henry Walters; formerly perhaps Museo Kircheriano 
(according to Garrucci, the gem was previously with the dealer 
Capranesi); and Abbé James Hamilton (before 1851, according 
to Perret). Orange cornelian, F1(?), in modern ring, c. 12 x 8.5. 
Good Shepherd; ship; T-cross above lamb; dove with branch in 
beak above; fish-and-anchor symbol; I-X-OY-C (negative). 
Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 12, and vol. 6, 113; Gar- 
rucci, “Оп insigne monumento cristiano di recente tornato in luce ed 
ora per la prima volta pubblicato ed illustrato; La Civilta cattolica 
1857, 731—9; idem, "Explication d'un monument chrétien Annales de 
philosophie chrétienne 54 (1857), 390—401; Martigny, Dictionnaire (1* 
ed., 1865), 626; Becker, Coemeterien, 20; idem, Darstellung, 91, no. 57; 
CIG IV, no. 9084; Garrucci, Storia, 114, no. 11, pl. 477; Kraus, Real- 
Encyklopädie, vol. 1, 521, fig. 174, s.v. “Fisch”; Babelon, Gravure, 183- 
4, fig. 140; de Waal, "Der gute Hirt’, 118-9, fig. 8; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
837—8, no. 166, fig. 5050; DACL, vol. 13, part 2, 2385, no. 312; Lecler- 
cq, Manuel, vol. 2, 371, fig. 272; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 334—7, no. 
66, fig. 50; Stuhlfauth, "Schiff als Symbol’; 124—5, no. 1. 


47 Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben 122—4, nos. 5-8; Leukel, Blei- 
plomben, 204, no. N257 (the subject not recognized); Robert Turcan, Nig- 
ra Moneta (Lyon, 1987), 37, no. 61; Culica, *Plumburi' 242, no. 41, from 
Romania; and several others in private collections, including Images of In- 
spiration, 128, nos. 112-3. 

48 Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2500; and BMC Early Christian, 137—8, nos. 701—2, 
both from Cyprus. 
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433. Vatican, Medagliere?; once Museo Borgiano di Propaganda 
Fide. Fragmentary flat cornelian, engraved on both sides. Side 
А: Good Shepherd, two sheep standing at his feet with heads 
turned back and upward, another recumbent; dove in field; be- 
low in three registers: [I[XOYC combined with chi-rho; symbol; 
and chi-rho and I-H monograms. Side B: enigmatic scene of two 
kneeling figures flanking two standing figures, one wearing a 
long robe (perhaps female) and the other nude(?), legs crossed; 
below, ship; tree; fish-and-anchor symbol; chi-rho monogram 
(all negative). 

Published: De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis; 577, no. 93; Becker, 
Darstellung, 90, no. 53; Garrucci, Storia, 169, no. 16, pl. 492; E. Le 
Blant, CRAI 1886, 182; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 263, no. 36, pl. 3, 
no. 2, 2a; Leclercq, "Gemmes5838, no. 168 (and presumably no. 169 is 
the same piece), fig. 5052; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 373, fig. 275. 


434. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 107; from the col- 
lections of C.D.E. Fortnum and John Hamilton Gray (1887); 
early in the nineteenth century the gem was in an uncertain 
collection in Rome. Nicolo, F4, c. 16 x 13. Large anchor; on 
either side a dove; to left, a tree and a lamb; to right, an altar on 
which stands a hand(?), and fish below; above, H-I; in field, X-P 
(positive). 

Published: Cades, vol. 55.У1.С.45, Garrucci, Storia, 170, no. 18, pl. 
492; CIG IV, no. 9082 (erroneously as “Вегііп”); Gray Sale (1887), lot 
88 (£7). 


435. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 8823. Cornelian, F2, c. 10.5 
x 7.5. T-shaped cross, on which stands a dove with a branch 
in its beak; besides the cross stands a lamb; below, Jonah and 
ketos; IXO-YC (negative). 

Published: Becker, Darstellung, 85, no. 30; idem, Coemeterien, 21; 
Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 35, pl. 477; СІС IV, no. 9081; Furtwängler, 
Beschreibung, no. 8823; Wulff, Berlin, 232, no. 1134, pl. 56; Dölger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 321—2, no. 50, pl. 3, no. 7, 7a; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
821, no. 68, fig. 4958; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 374, fig. 278. 


436. Private collection; said to be from Syria or Lebanon. Cor- 
nelian, F2, in a silver ring; gem c. 12 x 9; diam. of ring, 24.4. 
Two registers; upper: Good Shepherd, standing frontally, holds 
a staff; two sheep at feet, their heads turned back; groundline; 
lower: Daniel, as orant, stands between lions; cock to left; X to 
right. 


Published: Images of Inspiration, 89, no. 57. 


437. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 9405. Brown agate, flat with 
straight sides, 25.8 x 20.2 x 3.8 (cracked). Two registers; upper: 
Good Shepherd; lower: Daniel as orant stands between two li- 
ons; palm branch in field; between the two registers, bordered 
by two lines, IEOEOEMANO(?) (positive), perhaps standing for 
IECOYC ӨЕОС EMMANOYHA, “Jesus, God, Emmanuel” 
Unpublished. 


438. London, British Museum, M&LA G583 (WAA 82816). 
Dark green serpentine, F1, 42 x 39 x 4; pierced. Side A: Noah 
stands in profile in the ark, his arms outstretched to receive the 
dove; beside, a tree(?); a ship, below which is a ketos(?); marks 
imitating letters or symbols in field, perhaps IHC. Side B: Good 





49 Other gems left the Museo Kircheriano at this time; cf. 243, 301, 303, 462, 
465, and 945. 


Shepherd; Jonah seated under a bower. On the edge ofthe gem 
are imitation letters or symbols. 
Published: BMC Magical Gems, 287-8, no. 464 (as fifth century). 


А further group of gems combines various Old Testament 
scenes and Christian symbols and inscriptions in a manner 
strikingly like the arrangements of the Florentius lamp and the 
Vatican bronze disk. Although the gems must ultimately derive 
from the same prototypes as the lamp and disk, both of West- 
ern origin, the gems are surely of Eastern manufacture. Тһе 
gems with multiple images have much in common stylistically 
with those depicting the Jonah cycle (415—420) and are likely 
of similar date and origin, probably late third and early fourth 
century, from eastern Asia Minor or Syria. 

А cornelian in the British Museum (428) is engraved with a 
complex composition which includes images of a Good Shep- 
herd standing on a fish, Jonah asleep under the gourds with a 
ship and Ketos nearby, Daniel standing between lions, Noah's 
dove, and two monograms standing for IHCOYC XPICTOC, 
"Jesus Christ" A gem of similar style, also in London (429), 
places figures in two registers. Jonah under the gourds appears 
in the upper register next to a Good Shepherd, while Jonah 
cast from the ship to the waiting Ketos is shown below, along 
with an anchor, what appears to be a dove on the ark, and two 
unidentified crouching figures. A nicolo in Ravenna (430), al- 
though fragmentary, preserves most of its subjects, which in- 
clude a central figure (probably Jesus), holding a wand, flanked 
by Noah in the ark receiving the dove bearing the olive branch, 
Jonah under the gourds, a ketos, and а ship; a chi-rho mono- 
gram is in the field above. Another nicolo (431), said to have 
been found in Romania but now lost, combines the image of 
the Good Shepherd with Jonah, who is cast from the ship to 
the waiting ketos, along with the inscription IXOYC. 

А cornelian now in Baltimore (432) has elicited some con- 
troversy regarding its authenticity. The gem is engraved with a 
Good Shepherd, a ship, the dove holding a branch, a T-shaped 
cross above a lamb (for which, see the discussion below), the 
fish-and-anchor symbol, and the inscription IXOYC (for IX- 
OYC). Gems of this description were in both the collection of 
James Hamilton in Rome by 1851 and in the Museo Kirche- 
riano by 1857. Dölger believed there were two specimens and 
suggested one was a forgery. More likely, however, there was 
only a single specimen. Most of the Hamilton collection was 
sold in 1856 to the British Museum, but no gem of this type 
reached London. The gem was evidently sold instead to the 
Museo Kircheriano in Rome. It is uncertain when it left the 
Museo Kircheriano, but Dölger reports it was lost Бу 1870.” 
Although there is no record of how or when the gem was ac- 
quired by Henry Walters, there seems little reason to doubt it 
is the same piece. The only cause for concern regarding its au- 
thenticity is the incorrect use of O for O in the inscription, but 
this could be a simple error on the part of the engraver. The 
iconography is entirely consistent with other specimens, and 
an inspection suggests that the gem is authentic. 

Although related stylistically and iconographically to the 
other gems of this group, a cornelian once in the Museo Bor- 
giano di Propaganda Fide (and perhaps now in the Vatican 
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Medagliere with other gems from the Borgia collection) bears 
a number of obscure pictorial details (433). The fragmentary 
cornelian is engraved on both sides. One side pictures the 
Good Shepherd and a dove, along with complex monograms 
in three registers: a combination chi-rho and IXOYC (for which 
see 150—151), another chi-rho and the IH[COYC] monogram,” 
and an unusual symbol found on one other Christian gem, 
which also bears the combination chi-rho and ІХӨҮС inscrip- 
tion! The other side shows an enigmatic image of two men 
kneeling before two standing figures (a scene over which both 
Garrucci and Dólger expressed puzzlement). In the lower reg- 
ister are further Christian symbols: a ship, the fish-and-anchor 
symbol, the chi-rho monogram, and a tree, the last of uncer- 
tain significance (see 316). 

А nicolo in Oxford (434) is unusual for its combination of 
symbols rather than narrative episodes. The central image is a 
large anchor, which is surrounded by two birds, a tree, a lamb, 
a fish, and a hand standing on an altar. The hand (of God?) on 
the altar appears to refer to the Sacrifice of Isaac, although 
the representation is without parallel. In the field are the let- 
ters IH and XP, no doubt for IH[COYC] XP[ICTOC]. Although 
the composition is unusual, the style of engraving, the mixing 
of different images, and the use of nicolo link the gem with a 
number of the preceding examples. 

A small cornelian in Berlin shows a T-shaped cross on which 
stands a dove (435). The tiny figures of Jonah and the Ketos are 
at the base of the cross, along side of which is a small lamb 
and the inscription IXOYC. For a discussion of the T-cross, 
see below. 

Two gems portray the Good Shepherd and Daniel in two 
registers, one above the other. On the first example (436), a 
cornelian set in a silver ring, the Good Shepherd stands on a 
groundline above Daniel, shown standing in the pose of orant 
and flanked by two lions. To one side is a cock, an unusual el- 
ement, the meaning of which is uncertain, although perhaps 
signifying Daniel's night spent in the lion's den and the early 
morning arrival of King Darius to release him (Daniel 6:19).? 
On the other side is an X, perhaps signifying Christos, although 
alternatively representing the morning sun. The gem is set in a 
silver ring of notably early shape, best attested in the mid-third 
century and unlikely to be too much later in date.** 

А second gem (437), of cruder style, similarly depicts the 
Good Shepherd in the upper register and Daniel in the lower. In 
this case, the two scenes are separated by a double line, within 
which is an abbreviated inscription difficult to read but likely 
resolved as IE(COYC) ӨЕО(С) EM(M)ANO(YHA), “Jesus, God, 
Emmanuel” Тһе distinctive style, epigraphy, material (brown 
agate), and shape link this gem to another of uncertain iconog- 
raphy, which shows two standing figures, perhaps Jesus and 
an apostle, along with the personal name Martinianos (454). 

А third gem engraved with the portrait of a young man named 


50 For this form of monogram, which is attested at a relatively early date in 
the catacombs in Rome, see Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 381-3; and W.M. 
Calder, “The Epigraphy of the Anatolian Heresies in Anatolian Studies 
Presented to Sir William Ramsay (Manchester, 1923), 88, no. 10, a tomb- 
stone from Ladik (Laodicaea), Phrygia; see also 151 and 452. 

51 See 151; the symbol may be derived from the Egyptian hieroglyph for pro- 
tection, for which see Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 264. 

52 Тһе bottom of the gem is chipped, obscuring the scene of Jonah and the 
ketos, which has been described as a dolphin, but a close examination al- 
lows a secure identification. 

53 For the possible Christian significance of the cock on the fourth century 
Brescia lipsanothek, see Delbrueck, "Lipsanothek' 42-43; and Tkacz, Bres- 
cia Casket, 239. 


Polemon (18) is also similar. All could be by the same engraver 
and should date to the late third or early fourth century. 

Somewhat later in date and with no close parallel is a large 
gem crudely cut in serpentine, which on one side shows Noah 
in the ark and another ship, surely Jonah's, with a ketos below 
(438). The other side is engraved with a Good Shepherd and 
Jonah seated (rather than asleep) under the gourds, in the 
manner of the Boston gem (418). The use of imitation script or 
symbols and the fact that the stone is pierced suggest that this 
gem served as an amulet. 


New Testament: 


Purely Christian images, either scenes from the New Testa- 
ment or figures of Christ or saints, are considerably rarer on 
gems than Old Testament motifs in the third and fourth centu- 
ries and do not become common until the end of the fifth cen- 
tury (see Chapters Eight and Ten). There are, however, some 
notable exceptions. 


Adoration: 


439. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1938.1109; from the 
collection of Arthur Evans; purchased in Naples, 1907. Blood- 
stone, F1, slightly convex, c. 20 x 15. The Adoration. The Virgin 
and Child are seated; the three Magi approach; behind stands a 
male figure, arm raised; a star above. 

Published: Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. 3 (London, 1930), 474, 
fig. 330; Kirschbaum, "Eine vergessene altchristliche Gemme”; Erika 
Dinkler von Schubert, in Age of Spirituality, 436, no. 393; Spátantike 
und frühes Christentum, 664—5, no. 240. 


А bloodstone purchased by Arthur Evans in Naples (439) 
shows a scene of the Adoration of the Magi, which is nearly 
identical to that engraved on the fourth century marble epi- 
taph of Severa from the Catacomb of Priscilla, now in the Vati- 
can. Behind the figures of the seated Virgin and Child stands 
a man pointing to a star, thought perhaps to represent the 
prophet Barlaam and to allude to his words, “Тһеге shall come 
a star out of Jacob" (Numbers 24:17), interpreted by Christians 
as a reference to Jesus.” It must be noted that the style of the 
gem is odd, and the authenticity is questionable. It is especially 
troubling that the summary stylization of the capes of the Magi 
on the engraved marble in Rome, which can only be under- 
stood as an artistic idiosyncrasy, is duplicated on the gem. The 
gem may well be a forgery based on the Severa epitaph, which 
was well known from the time of its discovery in 1751. 


54 The shape of the ring is close to Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 433 (from Straub- 
ing, third century). 

55 ICUR, vol. 8, по. 23279; first published by Francesco Bianchini, Demon- 
stratio historiae ecclesiasticae quadripartitae comprobatae monumen- 
tis pertinentibus ad fidem temporum et gestorum, vol. 2, 1 (Rome, 1753), 
478-81, no. 25, and Tabula, 205, no. 28; Garrucci, Storia, 141, no. 5, pl. 
484; Kirschbaum, “Eine vergessene altchristliche Gemme’; 193-4, with 
further literature; Age of Spirituality, 401, fig. 57; Koch, Frühchristliche 
Sarkophage, 343, n, 114, fig. 48. 

56 The Virgin and Barlaam pointing to a star may also be represented in a 
fourth century fresco in the Catacomb of Priscilla; see Wilpert, Le pitture 
delle catacombe romane, pl. 22. 






Virgin and Child: 


440. London, British Museum, M&LA 84,5-9,16. Chalcedony, 
convex, c. 22 x 18. Virgin, nimbate, enthroned and facing fron- 
tally; the Christ child is on her lap. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 15, no. 92; BMC Post-Classical, 77, 
по. 558, pl. 18; О.М. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 
1911), 637, fig. 405b; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 845, no. 204, fig. 5081. 


A large chalcedony gem in the British Museum (440) is 
finely engraved with an enthroned, nimbate Virgin holding the 
Christ child in frontal view. Depictions of a nimbate Mary are 
uncommon before the sixth century, although it is likely that 
earlier examples existed.” Pictorial prototypes сап be found 
in pagan imperial imagery by the early fourth century, as on 
a gold medallion of 324 AD portraying the nimbate empress 
Fausta enthroned frontally suckling her infant son (Con- 
stans?).* Very likely by the same hand as this gem is another of 
the same size, shape, and material engraved with a Good Shep- 
herd (383). The two gems present a rare and intriguing picture 
of accomplished gem engraving in the later fifth century. 


Baptism: 


441. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 71; purchased from 
Heinrich Dressel, Rome, 1880, for £3; said to have been found in 
Rome (according to Garrucci). Cornelian, A6, only slightly con- 
vex, c. 14 x 11; chipped. The Baptism. John the Baptist (the taller 
figure) and Jesus, both wearing short tunics, stand up to their 
ankles in the River Jordan, represented by a series of engraved, 
wavy lines; John holds his arms around Jesus, whose arms are 
outstretched; a dove sits on the head of Jesus. 

Published: De Rossi, BACrist 1877, 48; ibid., 1878, 50, pl. 1, fig. 6; 
Fortnum, "Engraved Gems", 360, no. 3; Garrucci, Storia, 121, no. 41, 
pl. 478; Josef Strzygowski, Iconographie der Taufe Christi (Munich, 
1885), 46—47, doubting the authenticity; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 845, no. 
206, fig. 5083; DACL, vol. 2, 379, fig. 1314; Genevra Kornbluth, Ел- 
graved Gems of the Carolingian Empire (University Park, 1995), 51, n. 
65. 


Judging from style, shape, and material, a cornelian in Ox- 
ford depicting the Baptism (441) should date no later than the 
early fourth century, and perhaps still in the third century. Al- 
though the composition is generally conventional, some of the 
details are unusual. John the Baptist, shown as a taller figure, 
and Jesus both wear short tunics and stand in the River Jor- 
dan. Jesus stretches out both arms in an unusual pose, which 
is explained by Garrucci as a gesture of prayer, illustrating the 
text of Luke 3:21: "Now when all the people were baptized, it 
came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and praying, the 


57 See Adolf Krücke, Der Nimbus und verwandte Attribute in der frühchrist- 
lichen Kunst (Strasbourg, 1905), 86-88, who suggests a possible prototype 
in the late fifth century. It was not until the Council of Ephesos of 431 AD 
that the Virgin was affirmed as the “Mother of God’, but pictorial repre- 
sentations could have preceded this proclamation. 

58 J.P.C. Kent, Roman Coins (New York, 1978), 330, pl. 641 (the coin is in the 
British Museum). 
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heaven was opened” More remarkable is the dove representing 

the Holy Ghost, which does not fly downward, as is usual, but 

instead rests on the head of Jesus. Garrucci suggests that the 

representation is a literal rendering of John 1:32 (cf. 1:33), “And 

John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from 

heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him (Еңелуеу En’ 0/0тоу)” 
A later Syriac text is more explicit, stating that “the Holy Spirit 
like a dove flew down and settled on His head” The imagery 
also recalls the story related by Eusebius regarding Fabian, the 

bishop of Rome, who was appointed when a dove flew down 
and settled on his head, “in clear imitation of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost”. Also notable is the fourth century silver disk en- 
graved with portraits of a man and woman, where a dove sits 
on the head of the man (42). 


Raising of Lazarus: 


442. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, inv. 26747; from 
the Farnese collection; previously in the collection of Fulvio Or- 
sini (1529—1600), who purchased the gem from the dealer Ce- 
sare de' Camei. Nicolo, F4, 20 x 16. Jesus, nimbate, holding a 
wand, stands before Lazarus, who lies against a tomb; an uncer- 
tain object (sarcophagus?) stands beside them; chi-rho mono- 
gram above (negative). 

Published: Macarius, Hagioglypta, 24 and 199 (written by 1605); Pierre 
de Nolhac, “Les collections d'antiquités de Fulvio Orsini, Melanges 
darchéologie et d'histoire, École Frangaise de Rome 4 (1884), 161, no. 
160 ("Niccolo con un Intaglio Christiano, da Cesare Camei-2 [fiori- 
пі]”); O.Ya. Neverov, “Gemme dalle collezioni Medici e Orsini’, Pros- 
pettiva 29 (1982), 4, no. 36 (an eighteenth century glass copy in the 
Hermitage, ms. 46829, Catalogo Farnese, no. 457); Carlo Gasparri, Le 
gemme Farnese (Naples, 1994), 142, no. 109, fig. 75; Spier, "Early Chris- 
tian Gems; 36, fig. 7; Ambrogio e Agostino, 438, no. 329 (Elisabetta 
Gagetti). 


А nicolo known since the late sixteenth century and now 
in Naples (442) is similar in style to some of the other nicolos 
discussed above but bears a purely Christian theme, the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus. Jesus, nimbate, stands holding a wand, while a 
mummy-like Lazarus leans against his tomb. A chi-rho mono- 
gram is above them. The subject was immensely popular in 
both catacomb painting and on sarcophagi since the mid-third 
century, but the leaning pose of Lazarus on this gem is some- 
what unusual. A very similar depiction is found, however, on a 
gold glass tondo now іп the Vatican.$' The scene also appears 
on Syrian-Palestinian amulets of late fifth century date (see 629, 
633, 635, and 653), several rings probably of late fourth or fifth 
century date (see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R66-70), 
and rock crystal gems of the later sixth or early seventh century 
(687—688). 


59. J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford, 1903), 577; 
idem, Thesaurus Syriacus, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1901), 4152: 
лээ» nun буу nnn3 nme Бә? MDT, citing the baptismal ritual recorded 
by Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (late fifth-early sixth century), for which 
see С. Le Févre de la Boderie, ed., Divi Severi Alexandrini quondam patri- 
archae de ritibus baptismi (Antwerp, 1572), 24. 

60 Eusebius, HE 6.29.3-4. 

61 Morey, Gold-Glass, 9, no. 31, inscribed ZESVS CRISTVS. 
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Crucifixion: 


443. London, British Museum, M&LA 1986,5-1,1; formerly 
in the collection of Roger Pereire, Paris. Bloodstone, F1, 30.0 
X 25.3 x 5.8; chipped around edge. Side A: Figure on cross 
frontally, head turned; nine-line inscription, YIE/ IIAT-HP 
IH/ COY Х-РІСТЕ/ COAM-NWA/ MWA-@IA/ CHI-OYW/ 
APTA-NNA/ YC-IOY/ І..., “Son, Father, Jesus Christ’, magical 
names, vowels, perhaps бртбуп (“hung up")? Side B (a differ- 
ent hand?): nine-line inscription, ІФЕ/ EY AEYII/ ...NOYICYE/ 
...[B]AAHTO®@)/OIECCETCKHE/MMANA YHAA/CTPATIET- 
KMH/ ®MEIOQ)AP/ МЕМПЕ. 

Published: Derchain, “Die álteste Darstellung des Gekreuzigten’, 109— 
13; Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, 287, no. 408; Dinkler, 
Signum crucis, 75-76; Engemann, “Glyptik’, 293; Smith, Jesus the Ma- 
gician, 61 (dated c. 200 AD); BMC Magical Gems, no. 457. 


444. London, British Museum, M&LA 95,11-13,1; from the 
Franks collection (1895); said to have been found at Constanza, 
Romania. Cornelian, flat, c. 13.5 x 10.5; some chips. Jesus on 
cross; small figures of the twelve apostles stand below, six on 
either side; above, IXOYC (positive). 

Published: Cecil Smith, “The Crucifixion on a Greek Gem’, BSA 3 
(1896—7), 201-6; BMC Early Christian, 7, no. 43, pl. 1; BMC Post-Clas- 
sical, 74, no. 544, pl. 17; Johannes Reil, Die frühchristlichen Darstel- 
lungen der Kreuzigung Christi (Leipzig, 1904), 57—58, pl. 1, 2; Leclercq, 
“Gemmes’, 816, no. 52, fig. 4943; DACL, vol. 3, part 2, 3050, fig. 3357, 
s.v. "Croix et crucifix” (Н. Leclercq); Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 368, fig. 
267; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 322—6, no. 51, pl. 3, 14 (suggesting a 
Syrian origin); Derchain, “Die älteste Darstellung des Gekreuzigten’, 
110; б. Schiller, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, vol. 2 (1968), 100, 
pl. 438, no. 321; Barnea, Roumaine, 73-74, no. 41, fig. 19; Engemann, 
"Glyptik 294, fig. 10; G.H.R. Horsley, New Documents Illustrating 
Early Christianity 1 (1981), 140, no. 90. 


445. Once Rev. George Frederick Nott (1767—1841) collection; 
bought in Rome. Cornelian, slightly convex, c. 19 x 14. Jesus, 
nimbate, on cross; small figures of the twelve apostles stand 
below, six on either side of the cross; a sheep stands in the ex- 
ergue; in field and continued in exergue, EHCO X-PECT-OC 
(positive). 

Published: Cades, vol. 55, VI.C.14; Garrucci, Storia, 124, no. 15, pl. 
479, 15; Kraus, Real-Encyklopádie, vol. 2, 241; Johannes Reil, Die früh- 
christlichen Darstellungen der Kreuzigung Christi (Leipzig, 1904), 57— 
58; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 816—7, no. 53, fig. 4944; DACL, vol. 3, part 2, 
3050, fig. 3358, s.v. "Croix et crucifix" (H. Leclercq); Leclercq, Manuel, 
vol. 2, 369, fig. 268; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 322, fig. 40; Derchain, 
“Die älteste Darstellung des Gekreuzigten 110; Engemann, “Glyptik’, 
294, fig. 11; Spier, "Early Christian Gems; 39, fig. 12. Ihe gem appears 
not to have been included in the auction of Nott's gems sold at Sothe- 
by's, London, 9 June 1842. 


62 J.M.C. Toynbee, ЉАС 13 (1970), 97-98 (suggesting that the image of the 
crucified Christ was "liable to ridicule"); Massey Н. Shepherd, Jr., “Chris- 
tology: A Central Problem of Early Christian Theology and Art іп К. 
Weitzmann, ed., Age of Spirituality: A Symposium (New York, 1980), 112; 
Anna D. Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, 1986), 
33-39; Jensen, Early Christian Art, 130-55; and Felicity Harley, Images 
of the Crucifixion in Late Antiquity. The testimony of engraved gems (Ph. 
D. thesis, University of Adelaide, 2001). For depictions of the Crucifixion 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, see Klaus Wessel, “Frühbyzantinische 
Darstellung der Kreuzigung Christi) RivAC 36 (1960), 45-71; also DACL, 
vol. 3, part 2, 3045—3131, s.v. "Croix et crucifix" (H. Leclercq); and E. Luc- 


Cross, doves, fish: 


446. London, British Museum, M&LA 1986,5-1,160. Blue 
chalcedony, unconventional B4 (bottom cut down), 13.0 x 9.7 
x 4.4; a large chip obscures some of the device and inscription; 
edge discolored (from iron?). T-cross, fish above; in two lines, 
EIC-OYC CQ@-THP (positive), “Jesus, Saviour” 

Published: BMC Magical Gems, no. 541. 


447. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,11; from the 
Abbe James Hamilton collection (1856). Cornelian, Al, in a 
modern ring, c. 15 x 11, large chip from device. Cross above 
fish; two doves sit on cross; IHCOY [C] above; and again, flank- 
ing the cross, IHC-OYC (negative). 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 26, and vol. 6, 114; Gar- 
rucci, Storia, 117, no. 46, pl. 477; Babington, "Gems" 713; CIL ІУ, no. 
9089; BMC Early Christian, 1, no. 3, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 67, no. 
504, pl. 17; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 3, pl. 97, 13; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
831, no. 126, fig. 5011; and DACL, vol. 1, 2022, fig. 578. 


Perhaps the most surprising gems of this period are those 
with depictions of the Crucifixion. The absence of the Crucifix- 
ion from the early Christian pictorial repertoire has often been 
remarked upon.? It remains unclear why the Crucifixion was 
so seldom depicted before the sixth century, when the image 
became widespread and several other gems with entirely con- 
ventional representations appeared (676 and 713).9 Before the 
early Byzantine period, the only surviving versions of the Cru- 
cifixion, aside from the gems, occur on the Passion ivories in 
the British Museum, datable to с. 420-430,° and on a panel of 
the wood doors of Santa Sabina in Rome, carved in the 4305,5 
both examples of Western origin. The ivory shows Jesus, wear- 
ing only a loincloth, nailed to a tau-cross in rigid, frontal view. 
The Virgin and John stand to the left at the foot of the cross, 
while a soldier (Longinus) stands at the right. Juxtaposed on 
the same panel is the suicide of Judas. The representation on 
the door of Santa Sabina shows Jesus, again clad only in a loin- 
cloth, on a simple cross, his arms slightly limp, flanked by the 
two crucified thieves. 

Gems, however, provide even earlier depictions of the Cru- 
cifixion. Two important examples have been known since the 
nineteenth century, but they have often been regarded with 
suspicion® or ignored entirely, although Johannes Кей, in his 
study of representations of the Crucifixion, accepted both as 
genuine early works deriving from a Syrian workshop, as did 
Dölger and, more recently, Philippe Derchain. Both gems share 
a similar, unconventional composition, showing Jesus on a T- 
shaped cross with the twelve apostles standing below. Тһе cor- 
nelian in the British Museum (444), said to have been found 
in Constanza, Romania, shows Jesus, nude, his arms hanging 


chesi Palli, "Kreuzigung Christi in Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, 
vol. 2 (Rome, 1970), 607-13. 

63 Another gem (Chapter Seventeen, X93) sometimes cited in this context I 
take to be much later in date, perhaps eleventh or twelfth century; the lost 
Berlin gem (Chapter Seventeen, X94) I believe is a forgery. 

64 Liselotte Kötzsche, in Age of Spirituality, 502—4, no. 452; Volbach, Elfen- 
beinarbeiten, 82—83, no. 116. 

65 Jeremias, Die Holztür der Basilika S. Sabina, 60—63, pl. 52. 

66 Jeremias, Die Holztür der Basilika S. Sabina, 137, n. 213; Engemann, 
“Glyptik? 294. 
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limply, somewhat like the pose on the door of Santa Sabina. Je- 
sus is flanked by smaller figures of the apostles, six on either 
side of the cross, clad in draped pallia, indicated by diagonal 
lines. Above is the inscription IXOYC. The second gem, once in 
the Nott collection and now lost (445), survives in an impres- 
sion made by Tommaso Cades early in the nineteenth century, 
which is preserved іп the Deutsches Archäologisches Institut 
in Rome. It is very similar to the last, with the apostles flanking 
the cross, but Jesus is nimbate and raised higher on the cross, 
his feet resting on a ledge and his arms rigidly outstretched. 
The two closest apostles raise their hands to touch the cross. 
In the exergue stands a lamb, and the inscription EHCO XPEC- 
TOC is divided between the field and the exergue.” 

Тһе presence of the twelve apostles is not in accord with ас- 
counts in the Gospels, which specifically note their abandon- 
ment of Jesus with the exception of Peter and one other disci- 
ple (Matthew 26:56; Mark 14:50; for Peter, Luke 22:54 and John 
18:15), and no such composition of the Crucifixion appears in 
later centuries. Felicity Harley, however, has noted similarities 
to so-called “veneration” scenes on a series of late fourth cen- 
tury sarcophagi, which show the twelve apostles approaching a 
central cross surmounted by a wreath and raising their hands 
to touch it. Contemporary with these sarcophagi are oth- 
ers similarly depicting the apostles approaching Jesus himself, 
who stands in the centre presenting the new law to them (іта- 
ditio legis). The iconography of both these scenes emphasizes 
Christ's authority rather than his death and resurrection. As on 
the sarcophagi, the presence on the gems of the apostles (and 
the lamb) suggests that this composition is primarily meant 
not as a narrative episode but rather as a symbolic image. 

In view of their similarity to the veneration sarcophagi, 
Harley has proposed a late fourth or early fifth century date 
for the gems. The nimbate figure of Jesus on the Nott gem 
also indicates a date no earlier than the Constantinian period, 
before which time nimbi are unlikely to have been used in a 
Christian context. The style of engraving, the inscriptions, and 
their letter forms suggest, however, that the gems should not 
be far removed in date from other Christian gems from East- 
ern workshops of c.300. A date earlier rather than later in the 
fourth century may be preferable. The iconography itself may 
derive from Syrian rather than Western prototypes. 

Several other gems of this date make use of the T-shaped 
cross (without the presence of Jesus) as a reference to the Cru- 
cifixion. One cornelian (432) engraved with multiple images 
(Good Shepherd, ship, dove, and fish-and-anchor) includes a 
T-shaped cross above a lamb. Of similar style is the small cor- 
nelian in Berlin (435), which uses as the central device the T- 


67 Variations on the spelling of Jesus's name, especially in the use of vowels, 
is not unusual; cf. EIHCOYC XPEICTOC and XPEICTOC on gems with fish- 
and-anchor type in Hannover and Berlin, 205-206, and EICOYC on 446. 

68 Forthe group of sarcophagi, see Marion Lawrence, "Columnar Sarcophagi 
in the Latin West’, Art Bulletin 14 (1932), 112-20, figs. 9 (Arles) and 12 
(Palermo), who named the group “Star and Wreath” sarcophagi and ar- 
gued for a Gallic origin with influence from Asia Minor; see also Koch, 
Frühchristliche Sarkophage, 128, 302, 315-6, and 489-90, pl. 66 (the sar- 
cophagus in Palermo), who suggests that examples were made both in 
Rome and Gaul: 

69 А depiction of the Cross occurs on the Brescia lipsanothek; see Delbrueck, 
*Lipsanothek, 43-45, pl. 2, who also notes possible early images of the 
Cross in Eastern contexts; and Tkacz, Brescia Casket, 243. 

70 De corona 3.25-30; see further, Grigg, "Constantine" 19-21; Sulzberger, 

“Le symbole de la Croix’, 361; and ЕЈ. Dölger, “Beiträge zur Geschichte des 
Kreuzzeichens 1; /РАС 1 (1958), 5-13. 


cross on which sits a dove, with a lamb standing to one side 
and Jonah in the exergue. Two further gems employ the T-cross 
as the central image along with other symbols and inscrip- 
tions more typical of the third century. On a chalcedony gem 
(446), a fish is added above the cross along with the inscription 
EICOYC C@THP, “Jesus, Saviour” The other gem (447) shows 
a cross of somewhat different shape (with the vertical bar ris- 
ing slightly above the horizontal. The cross rests on a fish, and 
two doves sit on the arms of the cross. The name IHCOYC, “Je- 
sus’, is written twice. Another gem (264) recalls this composi- 
tion, showing what is clearly a combination cross and anchor, 
on which sit two doves; two fish and two palm branches flank 
the cross-anchor. Although deriving from the extensive series 
of fish and anchor gems of the third century, this example is 
more elaborate and likely of slightly later date. Judging both 
from style and the iconographical types (fish, anchor), these 
gems with the image of the cross should date no later than c. 
300, with some perhaps slightly earlier. 

As with images of the Crucifixion, pictorial representations 
of the Cross are rare before the Byzantine period,“ but there is 
considerable evidence that the Cross as a visual image was well 
known. As early as the second century, Christians would ritual- 
istically trace the sign of the cross on their foreheads for protec- 
tion on many occasions, as noted by Tertullian.” Origen sug- 
gests that the "mark set upon the foreheads" in Ezekiel 9:4 was 
the archaic Hebrew letter tav, prefiguring the Christian Cross.” 

The inscription ITXOYC, which makes use of a T-cross as 
a play on the acrostic IXOYC, appears already in a third cen- 
tury context in the Piazzuola beneath the catacomb of San Se- 
bastiano.” In the mid-fourth century, the so-called "Passion" 
sarcophagi from Rome bear a central image of a T-cross sur- 
mounted Бу a chi-rho monogram in a wreath, with two doves 
resting on the arms of the cross and two soldiers sitting at 
the foot of the cross, alluding to the Resurrection of Christ.” 
The central image on the sarcophagi is generally taken to be 
an innovation of the mid-fourth century, but there is some 
similarity in composition to the gems, which are surely earlier. 
Тһе occurrence оп gems of both the symbol of the Cross and 
the Crucifixion indicate that prototypes existed already in the 
third century, probably in Syria-Palestine. 

Тһе most remarkable evidence for the existence of picto- 
rial representations of the Crucifixion in the third century is a 
gem acquired by the British Museum in 1986 from the Pereire 
collection in Paris, which was first published by Philippe Der- 
chain in 1964 (443). The large bloodstone intaglio bears the 
image of Jesus, nude, on the Cross, his arms limp (recalling the 
Crucifixion gem 444 and the depiction on the doors of Santa 


71 Selecta in Ezechielem, 9; similarly, Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, 3.22; 
see FJ. Dölger, “Beiträge zur Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens II", /БАС 2 
(1959), 15-16; Grigg, "Constantine" 20, n. 105. Origen notes that he was 
relying on Jewish sources; see B. Talmud, Shabbath 55 and Sanhedrin 64a; 
and the discussion in Saul Lieberman, Greek їп Jewish Palestine (New York, 
1942), 185-91. 

72 ICUR, vol. 5, по. 12889; Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca, 545-7, with further 
literature, proposing a date in the first half of the third century; Finney, 
Invisible God, 235, suggests a date before 275, and is correct in noting that 
the denial of the Christian character of the inscription by Paul Styger, Die 
rómischen Katakomben (Berlin, 1933), 339, and Rómische Mártyrergrüfte 
(Berlin, 1935), 41, is "perverse and desperate"; see also Dölger, Fischsymbol, 
vol. 5, 700-2. 

73 See Repertorium, vol. 1, nos. 49 and 61 (both Vatican), and other similar 
examples; Koch, Frühchristliche Sarkophage, 127, 206—7, 292—4, nos. 43 
and 72, pls. 57—58, with further literature; see also the late fourth century 
sarcophagi from the "Star and Wreath" group, n. 68 above. 
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Sabina) and his legs hanging loosely. The gem is inscribed on 
both sides with a Greek magical inscription (nine lines on each 
side), beginning “Son, Father, Jesus Christ’, followed by permu- 
tations of words ("soam noam oa...’) and perhaps, as Derchain 
has suggested, ёртауп (“hung up"). The reverse side yields 
several words familiar from other magical texts, including the 
names Во.бтүтоф@Ө, known from the magical papyri as the god 
of the second hour,” and Хстролеркито, attested both іп the 
papyri and on other magical gems.” Also present is the name 
'EunavovnA, Emmanuel, (Hebrew for “God is with us"), taken 
by Christians as a fulfillment of the prophesy in Isaiah 7:14 (cf. 
Matthew 1:23). The style, material, and inscription are all typi- 
cal of magical gems of the second and third centuries. 

Although the amulet may have been made for a Christian 
owner, it need not have been, since pagan magicians were 
known to borrow from a variety of religions and to have used 
the name of Jesus as a word endowed with magical power.” 
The Crucifixion itself was regarded as a powerful symbol of 
Christ's triumph over death, and at an early date the formulaic 
phrase "Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate" 
was viewed as having power over demonic forces." The im- 
age of the Crucified Christ, however, likely derives from a very 
early Christian prototype. A similar image must have served 
as the source of the third-century graffito which parodies the 
Crucifixion, which was discovered in the servant's quarters of 
the Imperial Palace on the Palatine in Rome in 1856.” In the 
crude graffito, an ass-headed man appears on a cross, his feet 
resting on a small cross bar (recalling the Crucifixion gem 445), 
while another figure stands before him. The accompanying in- 
scription has been read as AAE/ EAMENOC/ СЕВЕТЕ/ ӨЕОМ, 
”АХеёодеудс бёВете дебу, "Alexamenos, worship god!” The mag- 
ical gem and the graffito from Rome suggest a pagan awareness 
of both the significance of the Crucifixion (at least in terms of 
a powerful, efficacious symbol) and Christian pictorial rep- 
resentations of it by the third century. The Christian models, 
perhaps in church decoration or illustrated books, have not 
been discovered, but their presence on the two Christian gems 
of the early fourth century suggest that the Crucifixion once 
formed part of the repertoire of images of salvation, which also 
included Old Testament scenes and episodes from the life and 
miracles of Jesus. 


Crosses (fifth century): 


448. Private collection. Cornelian, discolored white, F2, 12.0 x 
11.3 x 2.2. Cross in wreath. 
Unpublished. 


74 PGM III, 505-7; and Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets, 335, with further 
literature. 

75 “Great satrap Ктеріу; see PGM XII, 185; XIII, 917; Brashear, "Glossary; 
3598; and for gems, see Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, nos. 42 
and 510; Philipp, Mira et Magica, 91, no. 132; Zwierlein-Diehl, Magische 
Amulette, 20 n. 39. 

76 See Chapter Seven, on magic and Christianity. 

77 See Ацпе, "Magic in Early Christianity" 1547-8; already in Acts 4:10, Peter 
heals a cripple "by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye cruci- 
fied, whom God raised from the dead" 

78 Garrucci, Storia, 235-40, pl. 483; DACL, vol. 3, part 2, 3050-6, s.v. "Croix 
et crucifix" (Н. Leclercq); Giulia Sacco, in Ivan Di Stefano Manzella, ed, 


449. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1170; said to be 
from Egypt. Glass imitating nicolo, circular F2, 23.0 x 22.8 x 4.8. 
Cross in wreath. 

Published: Byzanz, 333, no. IV.75 (). Spier). 


450. Private collection; said to be from Italy. Bloodstone, ЕЗ, 
elongated oval, 10.0 x 7.5 x 4.7. Cross between palm branches. 
Unpublished. 


Several gems with the image of the Cross are considerably 
later in date, most likely belonging to the fifth century. A cor- 
nelian engraved with a long cross within a wreath (448) is close 
in style to imperial coin types, which first appear at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century.” A cross of unusual shape, a so-called 
"Latin cross" with triangular arms, placed within a wreath, is 
cut on a glass intaglio imitating nicolo, said to be from Egypt 
(449).9? Another gem of unconventional shape, material (blood- 
stone), and style, crudely engraved with a cross flanked by palm 
branches (450), may very tentatively be assigned to a Western 
workshop in the fifth century. Crosses as the central device also 
appear on late fifth century garnets (510—515), on sixth-sev- 
enth century rock crystals (696—697), and on Sasanian Chris- 
tian gems (780—792, 896, and 909—930). 


Peter and Paul: 


451. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2166bis (М 2166); pur- 
chased from Emile Levy, Paris, 19 April 1898; said by Babelon to 

be from Moulins (Allier). Mottled yellow, green, and red jasper 

ina pale gold ring; gem, F1(?), c. 16.5 x 13; the gem is set ina box 

bezel; the hoop of the ring, diam. 22.5, is decorated with a band 

of acanthus leaves; four pellets mark the join of the hoop and 

bezel. Draped busts of Peter and Paul facing each other; cross- 
rho christogram between them; below, AN-OYBI-@N (negative), 
“Anoubion’. 

Published: E. Bableon, Bulletin de la societé nationale des antiquaires 

de France 59 (1898), 376; idem, Guide, no. 2166bis; Les pierres gravées, 
42, pl. 10; Leclercq, "Gemmes, 848, no. 222, fig. 509; Spier, "Un anillo 

bizantino-occidental’; 328—9, fig. 3. 


A mottled jasper gem set in a fine gold ring datable to the 
mid- to late-fourth century?! is engraved with the confronted 
busts of Peter and Paul (451). Similar depictions of Peter and 
Paul are found on a series of embossed bronze disks discovered 


Le iscrizioni dei cristiani in Vaticano (Vatican City, 1997), 192—4; Dinkler, 
Signum crucis, 150-2. 

79 See, for example, the small bronze coins of Arcadius (c. 403-8 AD): Philip 
Grierson and Melinda Mays, Catalogue of the Late Roman Coins in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collections and in the Whittemore Collection (Washing- 
ton, 1992), no. 253; and on the gold coinage (both Eastern and Western): 
of Pulcheria (414-53 AD), Eudocia (423-60 AD), Galla Placidia (425-30 
AD), Eudoxia (c. 439 AD), and Valentinian III (425—55 AD): ibid., nos. 445, 
461, 831, 84, and 871, among others. д 

80 Тһе shape of the cross finds parallels on Sasanian gems of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, see 781—782, below, and Lerner, Christian Seals, 34. 

81 Forthe shape of the ring, see 324, and p. 61; n. 31. 
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in the Roman catacombs.*? Тһе gem probably belongs to the 
later fourth century, as both the ring's shape and the distinctive 
form of staurogram, composed of a cross and rho (see 26 and 
184), indicate. The ring was said to have been found in France, 
but the name that appears, Anoubion, written in Greek, is typi- 
cally Egyptian? The gem was likely brought to France (if the 
provenance is correct) from the East. Confronted busts of Pe- 
ter and Paul of similar appearance are engraved on a very fine 
emerald gem, which is likely only slightly later in date, probably 
early fifth century, although set їп а late sixth or seventh century 
ring (579), and individual busts of Peter and Paul are engraved 
on garnets and emeralds of similar date (580—582). The motif 
remained extremely popular on seals throughout the medieval 
period and continued to be used on Byzantine rings and lead 
seals of the sixth and seventh century,“ on Middle Byzantine 
stamp seals, and on papal lead bullae. 


Uncertain scenes: 


452. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 109; formerly in 
the collection of Arthur J. Evans; said to be from Risinium (Ri- 
sano), Illyria. Cornelian, irregular F1, cut down, c. 12 x 9 x 2.5. 
А male figure stands facing a lamb, behind which is a large am- 
phora; above, chi-rho and I-H monograms (positive); perhaps 
an inscription once in the exergue, now chipped and illegible. 
Published: Arthur J. Evans, “Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum; 
Archaeologia 48 (1885), 49, fig. 18; Lelercq, “Gemmes’, 852, no. 247, 
fig. 5115; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 384, fig. 298; Sheila H. Middleton, En- 
graved Gems from Dalmatia (Oxford, 1991), 143—4, no. 284 (with fur- 
ther literature). 


453. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
66.32.22; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Cornelian, F1 
(but slightly convex), 15.1 x 11.8 x 2.7; cut down? Male figure 
(Jesus?) holding wand and cross over shoulder; a large lamb be- 
fore him; groundline; in exergue, fish; above, partially cut away 
inscription, probably ЦХӨҮ1-С (positive). 

Published: Berry, 135, no. 245. 


454. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Brown ag- 
ate, F2—3, sides nearly straight, 12.3 x 10.8 x 3.4. Two draped 
male figures (Christ and another?) standing facing each other; 
one figure's hand is raised; a branch(?) between them; ground- 
line; around, MAPTINIANOY, “Martinianou” (positive). 
Unpublished. 


82 See Grabar, Christian Iconography, 68—69, figs. 163 and 166 (two of the 
bronze disks in the Vatican); a fragmentary, silvered bronze disk found 
in the catacomb of Priscilla in the mid-seventeenth century: Osborne 
and Claridge, Dal Pozzo, 256—7, no. 283 (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Museo Cristiano, inv. 847); Garrucci, Storia, 54, no. 8, pl. 435; De Rossi, 
BACrist 1887, 135; Mariano Armellini, "Eine Bronze-Platte mit den Bild- 
nissen Petri und Pauli, gefunden in den Katakomben der H. Agnes RQ 2 
(1888), 130—6, pl. 5; Pasquale Testini, "Gli Apostoli Pietro e Paolo nella piü 
antica iconografia cristiana Studi Petriani (Rome, 1968), 105-30 ; idem, 
“Liconografia degli apostoli Pietro e Paolo nelle cosiddette ‘arti minori"; 
Saecularia Petri et Pauli, Studi di Antichità Cristiana 28 (Vatican City, 
1969), 260-1, fig. 12; 301, no. 65 (probably fourth century, with chi-rho; 
from the Barberini collection), and 303, no. 76, fig. 26; Helmut Buschhau- 


455, Once Guilhou, Kibaltchitch, and S.S. Lewis collections. 
Red jasper in gold ring. Three standing, draped figures, one 
turns back to look at the other two; groundline; above, I-XO- 
YC (negative). 

Published: King, Handbook, viii, and figure at p. 70; presumably the 
piece described in Collection de M. de Kibaltchitch. Camées et pierres 
gravées antiques, du moyen-age et modernes, Paris, Drouot (Sambon- 
Canessa), 27 April 1905, lot 65 ("Trois personnages debout; au dessus, 
l'inscription IXOYC. Intaille chrétienne sur jaspe rouge"); Guilhou, 
93, no. 818; Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 458. 


456. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. Glass, imitat- 
ing red jasper, burnt and partly discolored, A4, 28.5 x 22.8 x 
5.4. Three nude, bearded male figures standing; the central fig- 
ure frontal with head turned right and arms outstretched; the 
others face him and grasp his shoulder and hips; tree on either 
side; groundline; above, IXO[YC?] (positive). 

Unpublished. 


457. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. I 4936; formerly in the col- 
lections of Baron Philipp von Stosch and Filippo Buonarotti. 
Chalcedony, F1, c. 11 x 9. Throne; foot stool below; on the seat, 
a wreath within which is a star(?); a garland and fillets hang on 

the back, below which is the inscription, IXYO (the theta has 

a central dot); in the field on either side a monogram, CAY? 

IIAY? (negative). 

Published: Antonio Francesco Gori, Museum Florentinum, vol. 2 

(Florence, 1732), pl. 93, 3; С.В. Passeri, “IEPOOPONOC sive De 

throno sacro" in Gori and Passeri, Thesaurus, vol. 3, 221-32; Venuti, 
"Gemme' 44-45, pl. 2, no. 13; Johann Joachim Winckelmann, De- 
scription des pierres gravées de feu Baron de Stosch (Florence, 1760), 
565, no. 48; Tölken, Berlin, 457, no. 130; De Rossi, "De christianis 

monumentis 576, по. 81; idem., BACrist 1872, 132, pl. 9, 3; Mar- 
tigny, Dictionnaire (1* ed, 1865), 546; Babington, "Gems; 713; Becker, 
Darstellung, 80, no. 5; Garrucci, Storia, 120, no. 39, pl. 478; CIG IV, no. 
9080; Kraus, Real-Encyklopádie, vol. 1, 432, fig. 141, s.v. "Etimasia"; 
Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 8822; Wulff, Berlin, 233-4, no. 1141, 
pl. 56; idem, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicáa (Strassburg, 1903), 213-4; 
Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’; 110, no. 275; J.P. Richter and A.C. Taylor, 
The Golden Age of Classic Christian Art (London, 1904), 301, pl. 34, 7; 
Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 343-6, no. 73, pl. 3, по. 15 and 15a; Lecler- 
cq, "Gemmes; 827—8, no. 106, fig. 4994; DACL, vol. 3, 69, fig. 2416, s.v. 
"Chaire épiscopale" (H. Leclercq). 


sen, Spátrómischen Metallscrinia und frühchristlichen Reliquiare (Vienna, 
1971), 145, A71, pl. 90; Erich Dinkler, “Die ersten Petrusdarstellungen' 
Marburger Jahrbuch fur Kunstwissenschaft 11/12 (1938/39), 1-80, who 
doubts the authenticity of at least some examples. See also the gold em- 
bossed plaque with bust of Peter and Paul inscribed APOSTLI, once in the 
collection of Marchese Carlo Strozzi, probably fifth century in date, Gar- 
rucci, Storia, 123, no. 8, pl. 479. 

83 For the name ‘AvovBiwv, common in Egypt, see Е Preisigke, Namenbuch 
(Heidelberg, 1922), 34. 

84 For rings, see Byzanz, 330-1, no. IV.68 (J. Spier); and for lead seals, see 
Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, nos. 1261-1271. 

85 Byzanz, 241, no. 111.15 (J. Spier); and Spier, “Midde Byzantine Stamp Seals’, 
118, no. 7, fig. 14.8. 
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Several other gems with Christian inscriptions show 
scenes of uncertain meaning. Two cornelians are similar in 
composition, although somewhat different in style. The first 
(452), said to be from Risano (Yugoslavia), depicts a male fig- 
ure confronting a lamb, behind which is a large amphora. The 
chi-rho and I-H (for IHCOYC) monograms are engraved above 
(for which, see 151), and another inscription may once have 
been in the exergue, which is now damaged and illegible. The 
amphora may be an allusion to the miracle at the wedding at 
Cana (cf. 682), and the figure may represent Jesus as the Good 
Shepherd. The second gem (453) similarly shows a male fig- 
ure before a large lamb; a fish is in the exergue, and a damaged 
inscription, most likely IXOYC, is above. In this instance the 
figure holds a wand and a cross over his shoulder, and an iden- 
tification as Jesus is again likely. The lamb and fish are com- 
mon symbols, although the juxtaposition with Jesus is unusu- 
al. Both gems appear to combine the third century tradition 
of using symbolic images (fish and lamb) with depictions of 
Jesus, as well as an allusion to a New Testament episode, the 
miracle at Cana. The inscriptions and style suggest a date in 
the early fourth century. 

A further three gems show groups of figures who may repre- 
sent Jesus and others, although the scenes are unconventional 
and enigmatic. A small brown agate engraved with two stand- 
ing, draped figures, perhaps Christ and an apostle, and the per- 
sonal name Martinianos (454) has been discussed above (see 
437) . The second gem, a red jasper now lost (455), depicts three 
standing, draped figures and the inscription IXOYC. The com- 
position appears to be unattested on pagan gems, and although 
one figure turns back to look at the others, there is little else in 
the scene to reveal its meaning. De Ricci suggested that the im- 
age may represent the Transfiguration, and although the gem 
may depict a very literal rendition of the Gospel passage (Mark 
9:4, "And there appeared unto them Elias with Moses: and they 
were talking with Jesus"), there is little else in the composition 
to suggest the identification. Although there is no indication of 
a “transfiguration’, which is nearly always indicated by a cloud 
of light depicted in some manner,“ the composition does re- 
semble that on the back panel of the Brescia lipsanothek, which 
is often taken to represent the Transfiguration.” Three draped 
figures accompanying Adam and Eve appear on two unusual 
fourth century sarcophagi, and they have been identified as a 
representation of the Trinity? providing another possible in- 
terpretation for the gem. Alternatively, the scene could repre- 
sent Jesus with two apostles (Peter and Paul?). Even more puz- 
zling is the third gem (456), made of glass imitating red jasper, 


86 See Grabar, Christian Iconography, 116-7. 

87 See Tkacz, Brescia Casket, 221—2, for a survey of the various identifica- 
tions. 

88 Adelheid Heimann, "Trinitas Creator Mundi’, /WCI 2 (1938-9), 42-52; 
Grabar, Christian Iconography, 112-3; В. Jensen, “The Trinity and the 
Economy of Salvation on Two Fourth-Century Sarcophagi? Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 1999, 529-49; Josef Engemann, "Zu den Dreifaltig- 
keitsdarstellungen der frühchristlichen Kunst: Gab es im 4. Jahrhundert 
anthropomorphe Trinitatsbilder?” /БАС 19 (1976), 157-72, objects to the 
identification as the Trinity. 

89 Delbrueck, "Lipsanothek" 29; Watson, “The Program of the Brescia Cas- 
ket? 289; Tkacz, Brescia Casket, 28 and 196-7. 

90 Wilpert, Sarcofagi, vol. 1, pl. 15; vol. 2, 314; Koch, Frühchristliche Sar- 
kophage, 177. 


again engraved with the inscription IXOYC. On this gem, two 
nude, bearded(?) figures clasp the shoulders and hips of a third 
nude figure who stands with his arms outstretched between 
them; on either side is a tree, which appears to set the scene. 
Jesus's arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane (Matthew 26:57; 
Mark 14:46, 53; Luke 22:54; John 18:12) is a possible identifica- 
tion, although the composition is unconventional, especially in 
the use of nude figures. The scene does appear on the Brescia 
lipsanothek, where Jesus stands between two olive trees while 
soldiers approach,” and on a fourth century sarcophagus,” but 
there is no exact parallel to the gem. The arrest in Gethsemane, 
which is not a particularly instructive or significant episode in 
the life of Jesus, seems an inappropriate image for a gem, and 
the identification again must be regarded as highly tentative. 
Nevertheless, the compositional elements of the seizure of a 
figure and the framing by two trees does fit this subject. 

It is perhaps best to consider here the once celebrated chal- 
cedony intaglio depicting the Hetoimasia, or Prepared Throne, 
which in the eighteenth century was in the collections of Filip- 
po Buonarotti and then Baron Philipp von Stosch before en- 
tering the cabinet in Berlin (457). The gem is engraved with a 
throne on which lies a star within a wreath. On the triangular 
back of the throne hang fillets, and below them is the inscrip- 
tion IXYO. Two box-shaped monograms appear on either side 
of the throne. There are odd stylistic characteristics about the 
gem which careful inspection suggests are the result of reuse at 
a later date (for other reused gems, see 176—189). The original 
gem was finely cut with the image of the throne adorned with 
fillets and perhaps some object resting on the seat. The style 
of engraving and the shape and material of the stone suggest a 
date in the first century AD. The wreath and star, however, are 
engraved in an entirely different manner, somewhat crudely 
cut with clear traces of pellet-like drillwork. The inscriptions 
and monograms are later additions as well, showing technical 
characteristics similar to the cutting of the wreath, including 
the small drill marks. 

The throne bearing a divine attribute (pulvinar) was a com- 
mon motif since the Hellenistic period, and especially so in 
Roman imperial times. The image appears, for example, on 
frescoes at Herculaneum and on a relief from Ravenna, where 
thrones bearing the attributes of the various gods are accom- 
panied by erotes.”! Imperial coins of the late first and second 
centuries often displayed the image of the throne with various 
divine attributes.” Similarly, in both republican and imperial 
Rome a frequently used political symbol was the sella curulis 
ornamented with a wreath, which appeared as a coin type and 


91 Charles Picard, "Le tróne vide d'Alexandre dans la cérémonie de Cyinda 
et le culte du thróne vide à travers le monde gréco-romain; Cahiers ar- 
chéologiques 7 (1954), 1-17, discusses the vision of the throne of Alexan- 
der the Great (Diodorus 18.60.6); and see P.P. Bober and К.О. Rubinstein, 
Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture (London, 1986), 90—91, no. 52 
А-В, for the so-called "Throne of Neptune" relief in Ravenna. 

92 On the reverses of aurei and denarii of Titus and Domitian, c. 80-82 
AD, are thrones with the attributes of the thunderbolt (for Jupiter), corn 
ears (for Ceres), and helmet (for Minerva), for which see RIC, vol. 2, 114; 
thrones with winged thunderbolt (for Jupiter) and scepter and wreath (for 
Juno) were struck during the reign of Antoninus Pius and Faustina, for 
which, see RIC, vol. 3, 8, 143, no. 137 (145-161 AD); 67-68, nos. 332 and 
339-41 (138/9 AD); see also Andreas Alföldi, “Insignien und Tracht der 
römischen Kaiser’, RM 50 (1935), 134-9. 











| sometimes on gems.? Gems engraved with the pulvinar are 


‘not uncommon during the early imperial period.* 

The throne of God as an eschatological symbol is central 
to both Jewish and Christian traditions,” and the Hetoimasia 
appears in early Christian art, notably in church decoration, by 
the beginning of the fifth century.” One gem from a late fifth 
century workshop bears the image of the Hetoimasia as well 
(516). The inscription IXYO on the gem, although an unusual 
variant, likely derives from the familiar IXOYC. Тһе mono- 
grams are difficult to date with precision but are consistent 
with a date in the fifth century. Their reading is uncertain, al- 
though they likely resolve into personal names.” The recutting 
of an older, pagan gem for Christian use is not unusual, but no 
other surviving gem was altered in so careful a manner to cre- 
ate a symbolic image. 


Scenes of Martyrdom: 


458. Once Francesco Vettori (the gem apparently did not enter 
the Vatican collection); previously in Rome by the late seven- 
teenth century. Cornelian(?); length, c. 11. Saint Lawrence lies 
on a burning rack; three men stoke the flames. 

Published: Francesco Vettori, Dissertatio philologica (Rome, 1751), 50 
and pl. 1, no. 3; Lupi, Dissertazioni, 191—2; Garrucci, Storia, 121, no. 
43, pl. 478; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 848, по. 223, fig. 5099; DACL, vol. 1, 
430, fig. 77, s.v. "Actes des martyrs’; Osborne and Claridge, Dal Pozzo, 
266—7, no. 291 (for the drawing Windsor RL9079, watercolor, pen and 
ink; the gem is colored red, presumably to indicate cornelian; the paper 
is datable to after 1673; the drawing was probably acquired by Carlo 
Antonio Dal Pozzo by the 1680s). 


459. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Cornelian, slightly convex, c. 
15.5 x 12. Woman martyr stands left, a lion jumps at her from 
behind; to right, a nude man stands left, holding a wreath; palm 
branch above; groundline. 

Published: Vettori casts, A11; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 50r, no. 2; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 234r, no. 23; Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 292 (b). 


93 Vienna, vol. 2, no. 926, a glass intaglio, first century. BC, depicting the sel- 
la curulis with wreath; cf. denarii of C. Considius Paetus, c. 45 BC; M.H. 
Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage (Cambridge, 1974), nos. 465 and 
478. 

94 See, for example, AGDS Munich, vol. 3, по. 2370 (a sard engraved with a 
throne on which are five ears of corn); and Newark, New Jersey, rock crystal 
(a thunderbolt on a throne), unpublished; some gems appear to be magical 
amulets: BMC Engraved Gems, no. 2630 (sard, throne with pseudo-hiero- 
glyphs, serpents with double heads of a goat, ram, and bull; a sphinx below 
and seven stars above). 

95 Note especially Isaiah 16:5, “And in mercy shall the throne be established: 
and he shall sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle of David, judging, and 
seeking judgment, and hasting righteousness"; and see Weitzmann and 
Kessler, Dura Synagogue, 160-1. 

96. See, for example, the mid-fifth century mosaic in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Rome, Wilpert and Schumacher, Die rómischen Mosaiken, 318, pls. 68—70; 
and the mosaic of c. 500 AD іп the Baptistery of the Arians in Ravenna, 
ibid., 328, pl. 100; also У. Quarles van Ufford, "Bemerkungen über den 
eschatologischen Sinn der Hetoimasia in der frühchristlichen Kunst; BA- 
Besch 46 (1971), 193-207; an early fifth century sarcophagus in Frascati, 
Repertorium, vol. 2, по, 115; Koch, Frühchristliche Sarkophage, 51, 317, 333, 
337, no. 24, fig. 20, 3, and pl. 89; and an early Byzantine relief in Berlin, H. 
Brandenburg, “Ein frühchristliches Relief in Berlin; RM 79 (1972), 123-54. 
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Two final gems, both once in the collection of Francesco 
Vettori in the eighteenth century, are notable, although they are 
not only lost but are of uncertain authenticity. Both gems show 
scenes of martyrdom, a rare subject in the early Christian pe- 
riod. The first is a small cornelian(?) showing Saint Lawrence on 
a burning rack with three other figures stoking the flames (458). 
Since the gem is known only from a drawing and an engraving, 
it is difficult to judge its style, but the motif appears plausible for 
the late fourth or fifth century. A remarkable parallel is found 
on a lost but once famous late fourth or fifth century bronze 
pendant, one side of which is engraved with a depiction of Saint 
Lawrence on a burning rack before a seated emperor and at- 
tendants.” Rising above the saint is an orant figure (interpreted 
by De Rossi as the soul of the saint), and a martyr's crown is of- 
fered by the divine hand above. A chi-cross staurogram is in the 
field, and both sides are inscribed SVCESSA VIVAS, "Sucessa, 
may you live’: The other side of the pendant shows a man with 
a torch approaching a structure with four columns and a screen, 
presumably representing the tomb in the basilica of Saint Law- 
rence built in Rome by Constantine. On the mosaic in the Mau- 
soleum of Galla Placidia in Ravenna, datable to the years c. 417— 
20, Saint Lawrence carries a cross over his shoulder and strides 
towards the burning grill.” In view of the popularity of the cult 
of Saint Lawrence in Rome during the late fourth and fifth cen- 
turies and the existence of the metal pendant, the gem may well 
be authentic. 

А second scene of martyrdom appears on another cornelian 
now lost but preserved in a wax impression in the Vatican Med- 
agliere (459). On the gem a lion pounces on a standing woman, 
while a nude male figure holds the martyr's wreath of victory; 
a palm branch, another symbol of martyrdom, is in the field 
above. Although the authenticity of the piece is certainly open 
to question, the style is plausible and could belong to the fourth 
century. The scene is unusual, but similar depictions of a female 
martyr (probably Saint Thecla) attacked by a bear, sometimes 
accompanied by the inscriptions DOMINA VICTORIA, DO- 
MINA VICTRIX, or VICTORIA DOMINICA, occur on North 
African redware of the late fourth and fifth centuries.’ 


97 The suggested readings made in 1752 by Venuti (“Paulos, Saulos', or per- 
haps "Paulos, ҮГІА”) remain plausible. 

98 De Rossi, "Le medaglie di devozione"; Lupi, Dissertazioni, 197—200; Gar- 
rucci, Storia, 126, no. 8, pl. 480; M.E. Frazer, in Age of Spirituality, 566, fig. 
80. The pendant was discovered in Rome sometime before 1636, when it 
is mentioned in a letter written to Peiresc by Claude Menestrier, for which 
see P. Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres de Peiresc, vol. 5 (Paris, 1894), 817—9; 
it was then in the collection of Cardinal Francesco Barberini and later ac- 
quired by Francesco Vettori, who presented it to the Vatican. In 1869 De 
Rossi described it as lead, "tanto ossidato e guasto; but it is possible that 
the original example was bronze (as described by Menestrier) and the lead 
example was a copy. : 

99 Wilpert and Schumacher, Die römischen Mosaiken, 319, pl. 74. 

100 J.W. Salomonson, Voluptatem spectandi non perdat sed mutet. Observa- 
tions sur l'Iconographie du martyre en Afrique Romaine (Amsterdam-Ox- 
ford-New York, 1979); D. Stutzinger, in Spátantike und frühes Christen- 
tum, 684—5, no. 262; Spátantike zwischen Heidentum und Christentum, 
159-160, no. 180-183; and Annewies van den Hoek and John J. Herrmann, 
Jr., “Thecla the Beast Fighter. A Female Emblem of Deliverance in Early 
Christian Popular Art, The Studia Philonica Annual 13 (2001), 212-49, 
identifying the saint as Thecla. 








em іп. 

(Chapter. Seventeen, X95) is very dendo made but certainly 

false, : a product of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. А lost 

lapis lazuli intaglio once in the Lewis collection engraved with 

са kneeling female martyr holding a cross (Chapter Seventeen, 
X96) is also highly doubtful. 











Chapter Seven: Christian magical gems 


The thousands of surviving magical amulets engraved 
on gemstones, most of which belong to the second and third 
centuries (although a few are as late as the fifth or even sixth 
century), are largely beyond the scope of this study.! Although 
many of these gems display considerable Jewish influence in 
their inscriptions, which often contain the Greek translitera- 
tions of Hebrew names of God (IAW,? САВАФО, ЕЛФАТ, and 
AAQNAI, Јао, Sabaoth, Eloai, and Adonai) and angels, very few 
examples can be shown to have been made by or for Jews or 
Christians. There are a number of important exceptions, how- 
ever, which will be discussed in this chapter. Two broad aspects 
of magic will be considered here. The first is the borrowing of 
Christian words or imagery by pagan magicians. The second is 
the making of amulets used by Christians (for Jewish magical 
gems, see 953—965, and for a Samaritan example, see 624). 


Magical gems using Christian words and symbols: 


460. Once Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Zimmermann collection. 
Cornelian, slightly convex, back flat, 17 x 12 x 4. Bee; above, 
ІХ-ӨҮС; five lines of symbols and vowels. 

Published: Bonner, “Amulets’, 343-4, no. 78. 


460bis. Once Beirut, S. Ayvaz collection; said to be from Alep- 
po, Syria. Agate (“agate blonde"). Within ouroboros, characters 
and ring signs, and EMMANOY/HA, "Emmanuel" 

Published: Mouterde, “Ayvaz’, 118, no. 37. 


461. London, British Museum, M&LA, G 572; from the collec- 
tion of Rev. R. Milburn Blakiston; previously owned by Rev. H. 
Hopley, who obtained the gem in Egypt (the gem was obtained 
"up the Nile some 30 years ago’, according to Blakiston). Cor- 
nelian, discolored white, A6 (but back flat), 18.9 x 15.8 x 3.6. 
Three lines of symbols and letters, including chi-rho, and per- 
haps IAQ). 

Published: R. Milburn Blakiston, Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London 14 (1893), 368-9; BMC Magical Gems, no. 538. 


462. London, British Museum, M&LA, inv. 1917,5—1,654; from 
the collection of Richard Neville, Lord Braybrooke; previously 
in the collections of Horace Walpole (1717—1797) and Conyers 
Middleton (1683-1750), who purchased the ring from the Ro- 
man dealer Francesco Palazzi in 1726. Chalcedony ring, 37.0 
x 33.5. The ring had a bezel carved in relief in the form of the 


1 See p. 14; also the haematite gem naming Apollonios of Tyana (625), and 
the group of fifth century amulets from Syria-Palestine (Chapter Eleven); 
see also DACL, vol. 1, part 2, 1784—1860, s.v. "Amulettes" (H. Leclerq); and 
Andreas Alfóldi, "Stadtrómische heidnische Amulett-Medaillen aus der 
Zeit um 400 n. Ch Mullus. Festschrift Theodor Klauser (Münster, 1964), 
1—9, for a group of pagan bronze amulets datable to the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Christian magical amulets made of bronze dating from the sixth 
and seventh century and originating in Syria-Palestine were produced in 
some quantity; see Spier, “Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets; 60-62, 
with further literature. 

2 That IAQ is the transliteration of the Hebrew Mm is demonstrated by its 
use in the very early (first century BC) ms. of the Septuagint version of 
Leviticus from Qumran, Cave 4; see Patrick W. Skehan, Eugene Ulrich, and 
Judith E. Sanderson, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, vol. IX: Qumran 
Cave 4, IV; Paleo-Hebrew and Greek Biblical Manuscripts (Oxford, 1992), 
168 and 174, for pap&QLXXLevb, fragment 20, pl. 40 (Lev. 4:26-28). 


head of Eros, but this was cut down at a later date and cov- 
ered with inscriptions. On one side of the hoop, СІСІМГЕҮП/ 
АМФАРАМГН/ NEICOYX. On the cut-down bezel, CABAW/ 
РЕІСТЕ/ ААО). On the other side of the hoop, NAIAIAQ)/ А1/ 
MEIXAH/ PBIBA/ AH. 

Published: Conyers Middleton, Germana quaedam antiquitatis eru- 
ditae monumenta (London, 1745), 72-82, pl. 3, 3; George Robins, 
Catalogue of the Classic Contents of Strawberry Hill Collected by Hor- 
ace Walpole (London, 1842), 150, lot 6 (purchased by Roussel for £3); 
BMC Rings, no. 654; Jeffrey Spier, “Conyers Middleton's Gems’, in M. 
Henig and D. Plantzos, eds., Classicism to Neo-classicism. Essays dedi- 
cated to Gertrud Seidmann (Oxford, 1999), 206—7, fig. 2; Gagetti, "An- 
neli’, 374-5, no. 96. 


The name and image of Jesus was widely believed to have 
had great power? In the New Testament, Peter heals in Jesus's 
name (Acts 3:6 and 16; Acts 9:34), but Jewish and pagan exor- 
cists also use Jesuss name (Mark 9:38-41; Luke 9:49-50; and 
especially Acts 19:13—17, for the seven sons of the Jewish priest 
Sceva). Origen remarked, "The name of Jesus is so powerful 
against the demons that sometimes it is effective even when 
pronounced by bad men.” Surviving examples of pagan amu- 
lets invoking Jesus are very rare, but the name is found in a 
magical papyrus in an otherwise pagan context,’ on an Egyp- 
tian bronze pendant amulet engraved primarily with Greek 
magical names and Egyptian deities, оп a few Jewish Aramaic 
magical bowls from Mesopotamia,’ and оп а Sasanian amulet 
written in Middle Persian (895). 

Ihe most remarkable surviving amulet is the gem en- 
graved with a depiction of the Crucifixion and inscribed with 
both Christian and traditional magical names (443). Chris- 
tian words appear on a few other gems along with strings of 
magical symbols. One example includes the word IXOYC in its 
five lines of symbols and vowels (460), while another amulet 
(460bis) similarly uses the epithet of Jesus, EMMANOYHA. An 
amulet in London lists the chi-rho monogram and perhaps a 
blundered IAQ) with other uncertain symbols (461). Ihe chal- 
cedony ring (462) is of a type produced in the first and second 
centuries, but at a later date, probably in the third century, the 
bezel was cut down and a magical inscription added. Although 
badly blundered, the inscription may best be resolved as be- 
ginning with the familiar magical name Zesevyevßappapa.vyng, 
Sesengenbarpharanges,® and continuing САВАФ(Ө) EICOY(C) 
XPEICTE АЛОМАТ А1АФАТ, "Sabaoth, Jesus, Christ, Adonai, 


3 For the use of Christian and Jewish names іп exorcism, see W. Heitmül- 
ler, Im Namen Jesu. Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments 2 (Göttingen, 1903); Aune, “Magic in Early Christian- 
ity; 1545-9; Smith, Jesus the Magician, 63 and 114; and Roy Kotansky, 
“Greek Exorcistic Amulets in Marvin Meyer and Paul Mirecki, eds., An- 
cient Magic and Ritual Power (Leiden, 1995), 243—77. 

Contra Celsum, 1. 6. 

See Smith, Jesus the Magician, 63 and 114, citing instances in PGM and 

elsewhere. 

6 Petrie, Amulets, 30-32, no. 135aa, pls. 22 and 49. 

7 Тһе names of Jesus and the Trinity appear on a few unusual bowls; see 
Dan Levene, “...and by the name of Jesus.." An Unpublished Magic Bowl 
in Jewish Aramaic’; JSQ 6 (1999); and Shaul Shaked, “Jesus in the Mag- 
ic Bowls; /50 6 (1999), 283-308; and Shaul Shaked, “Jesus in the Magic 
Bowls? JSQ 6 (1999), 309-19. 

8 Seep. 166, n. 71. 
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| Elohai; and the angelic names Michael and perhaps Gabriel. 

"Ihe names of God, which are transliterated from Hebrew, and 
the invocation of Jesus Christ demonstrate Christian influence, 
but it is uncertain whether the ring was made for a Christian 


or a pagan. 


Magical gems used by Christians: 


Тһе early Christian use of magic and the assimilation and 
Christianization of traditional pagan magic was extensive? A 
distinction should be made, however, between the borrowing 
of pagan magical words and rituals, which would have been 
disapproved of by Church authorities, and the use of invoca- 
tion or exorcism in the name of God, Jesus, and angels, which 
would not have been considered a magical practice at all. ТҺе 
surviving gems represent both categories, some which com- 
bine Christian and pagan symbols and others which may be 
considered orthodox, although sometimes following the pat- 
tern of magical formulae. 

In addition to the manufacture of new amulets, there is 
some evidence of reuse of old pagan magical gems in Christian 
contexts. The fifth century Piazza della Consolazione treasure 
from Rome contained two elaborate necklaces, both of which 
reuse old magical gems of second or third century date.'? An- 
other early magical gem is set in a fifth or sixth century gold 
ring, said to be from Santa Maria dell'Orto in Rome.!! The late 
fourth century Thetford Treasure, although not belonging to a 

Christian, also reused an earlier magical gem іп a gold ring.” 
А lapis lazuli magical gem said to have been found in a sixth 
century context in the Catacombs of San Gennaro in Naples 
displays no Christian characteristics and is likely of much ear- 
| lier date, probably of the second or third century. 


Тһе Good Shepherd: 


463. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 03.1010; formerly col- 
lections of Erancis Bartlett and E.P. Warren (1903). Mottled 
red and brown jasper, F1, 16. Side A: Good Shepherd standing 
frontally, head turned; three sheep at feet. Side B: Triple-bod- 
ied Hekate walking. Around edge, H.OYPIINIA.OEOAOT. 
Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 115, no. 562, pl. 78; Ro- 
mans and Barbarians, no. 138. For copies of this gem, see Chapter 
Seventeen, X73-X74. 


464. Once University of Würzburg, inv. H1447; formerly in the 
collection of Ludwig Brüls (1803-1882). Green jasper, F1, 22. 
Side A: Good Shepherd, two sheep at feet; fish-and-anchor 
symbol in exergue; around, IHCOYC and four stars. Side B: 
Harpokrates seated on lotus; around, two stars and XPICTOC. 


9 Іп general, see Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity"; and Trombley, Hel- 
lenic Religion, vol. 1, 53—56, for amulets; for Christian magical papyri from 
Egypt, most of which date from the fourth through sixth centuries, see 
PGM 1-24; SupplMag. 1, 20-36; Colin Н. Roberts, Manuscript, Society 
and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (London, 1979), 82-83; and the nu- 
merous Coptic examples, M. Meyer and R. Smith, eds., Ancient Christian 
Magic (San Francisco, 1994); for lamellae, see Kotansky, Greek Magical 
Amulets. 
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Published: Carl Ludwig von Urlichs, Verzeichnis der Antikensamm- 
lung der Universität Würzburg, vol. 2 (Würzburg, 1868), 39, no. 42; 
Garrucci, Storia, 169, no. 14, pl. 492 (as in the Mertens-Schaaffhausen 
collection); Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 252-3, no. 126; vol. 3, pl. 36, 6 
and ба; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 840, по. 176, fig. 5058; DACL, vol. 1, part 
2, 3032-3, fig. 1068, no. 10, s.v. "Astres" (Н. Leclercq). 


465. Hamburg, W. Skoluda collection, inv. M093; formerly 
Rome, Museo Kircheriano. Brown jasper, engraved on both 
sides; Fl, 19.9 x 15.3 x 4.5. A: Two Good Shepherds, chi-rho 
monogram, and magical symbols. Side B: Figures of triform 
Hekate, Anubis holding sistrum, and a standing figure holding 
his hand to his mouth (Harpokrates?). Around edge, VENVS 
УІСТКІ.... 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 169, no. 12, pl. 492; Michel, Bunte Steine, 
126, no. 147. 


466. Once Mariano Armellini collection. Plasma ("prime 
d'émeraude"). Good Shepherd, fish and anchor, magical sym- 
bols, ABAANATANAABA. 

Published: С.В. De Rossi, BACrist 1877, 55; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 858, 
no. 294. 


467. Once Venice, Conte Zaccaria Seriman. Lapis lazuli. Good 
Shepherd surrounded by small twelve figures (the Apostles?); 
ТАО) above; below, O-WN/ IX-IEYE? (probably IXOYC). 
Published: Giuseppe Allegranza, Opuscoli eruditi latini ed italiani 
raccolti (Cremona, 1781), vol. 11, 177, pl. 4, 1; Gaetano Marini, Ms. 
Vatican Lat. 9071 (Inscriptiones christianae graecae et latinae, vol. 1, 
156, no. 18: In gemmis anularibus); Garrucci, Storia, 170, no. 23, pl. 
492; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 268, no. 35a; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
839, no. 172, fig. 5054. 


Early Christian gems of the third and fourth centuries rarely 
show the influence of magical gems. One exception, however, 
is a small group which combines both Christian and magical 
motifs. The image of the Good Shepherd appears on several 
examples. А gem in Boston (463) is engraved on the obverse 
with an image of the Good Shepherd in entirely conventional 
style, while the reverse shows the triple-bodied goddess Hek- 
ate.!* A lost jasper once іп Würzburg (464) depicts the Good 
Shepherd with the fish-and-anchor symbol on the obverse 
along with the inscription ІНСОЎС, Jesus, and four stars, but 
this Christian image is paired with a seated Harpokrates on 
the reverse, accompanied by the inscription XPICTOC, Chris- 
tos. Another jasper, in the Skoluda collection (465), portrays 
a wide variety of deities, including a pair of Good Shepherds 
surrounded by the chi-rho monogram and magical symbols on 
the obverse and, on the reverse, figures of Anubis, Hekate, and 
perhaps Harpokrates, as well as a Latin inscription around the 


10 One necklace is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and the other 
in the Merz collection, Bern; Katharine Reynolds Brown, in Age of Spiritu- 
ality, 307—9, nos. 281 and 283; Marianne Mathys and Martin Guggisberg, 
in Dietrich Willers and Lilian Raselli-Nydegger, eds., Іт Glanz der Götter 
und Heroen (Mainz, 2003), 134, no. 133; for the treasure, see p. 11, n. 8. 

11 Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. Bj 1290, from the Campana collection, 1861. 

12 Johns and Potter, Thetford, 88, no. 13. 

13 Miranda, “Una gemma ‘gnostica’ 5 115-24. 

14 For a similar depiction of Hekate, see Schwartz and Schwartz, "Magical 
Amulets' 181, no. 41. 
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edge appealing to Venus Victrix. Two lost gems also bear magi- 
cal symbols or inscriptions, along with Christian imagery. De 
Rossi reported that a plasma gem (466), now lost, was engraved 
with the Good Shepherd and the fish-and-anchor symbol, both 
conventional Christian types, but also with magical symbols 
and the common magical palindrome АВААМАТАМАЛВА./ 
Another lost gem, once in an eighteenth century Venetian col- 
lection, was said to be of lapis lazuli, a stone common only for 
magical amulets (467). The composition, judging from what 
may be an inaccurate eighteenth century engraving, depicts 
the Good Shepherd with twelve small figures, evidently the 
Apostles, and the inscription ТАО) above and O-QN IX-IEYE 
below. IAQ), the Greek transliteration of the name of God, Yah- 
weh, is common on magical gems. The other phrase may better 
be read as, О ON ІХӨҮС. The phrase ó бу is the Greek ren- 
dering of the words spoken by God to Moses (Exodus 3:14), "I 
am that I апу, and was used as an epithet in Christian, Jewish, 
and Gnostic texts and amulets.! In view of the inscription and 
material of the gem, it may well have been a genuine Christian 
magical amulet. One other Good Shepherd gem, a red jasper 
of conventional style (326), is engraved with the letters BAI on 
the reverse, which may have magical significance. 


Doves and fish: 


468. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 72; bought from 
Heinrich Dressel, 1880 (£2). Cornelian, convex, back flat, c. 
13.5 x 10.5; traces of a corroded iron ring. In three registers, 
IAQ (negative) between two stars; dove above and fish below. 
Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems’, 361, no. 7; Dölger, Fischsym- 
bol, vol. 1, pl. 3, fig. 19, and vol. 5, 270; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 840, no. 
175, fig. 5057. 


469. London, British Museum, Greek and Roman 1814, 7—4, 
1629; from the Townley collection. Light gray chalcedony, C1, 
c. 13 x 11. In three registers: bird, KAAOC (positive), and fish. 
Published: Panofka, “Gemmen mit Inschriften‘, 480, pl. 4, fig. 5; СТС 
IV, no. 7311; BMC Engraved Gems, по. 2483. 


470. Once Antwerp, Jan Caspar Gevaerts (1593—1666) collec- 
tion. Side A: Dove with a branch in its beak. Side B: IAQ) AB- 
PACAE AAQNAI. 

Published: Macarius and Chiflet, Abraxas, 50 and 72, no. 19, pl. 5. 


These three gems combine conventional Christian imagery 
with magical words. A cornelian in Oxford (468) is engraved 
with a dove and a fish along with the name of God, IAQ (un- 
usually written in the negative), and a star. A similar gem in the 
British Museum (469) also depicts a dove and a fish along with 


15 See Brashear, “Glossary”, 3577. 

16 See also the Christian use of the phrase in ApocJohn 1:8 and 4:8; Exodus 
3:14 appears in Hebrew on a Jewish magical gem (961); and for other 
magic gems, see Bonner, SMA, 31, 109, and 225; BMC Magical Gems, 6, 
no. 8, 149-50, no. 244, and 283, no. 456 (a sixth-seventh century bronze 
pendant); and below n. 33. 

17 See Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 86, who also note the 
frequent occurrence of the motif of various birds and fish on engraved 
gems іп the Kyranides; see also Maryse Waegeman, Amulet and Alphabet. 
Magical Amulets in the First Book of Cyranides (Amsterdam, 1987), 28. 


КАЛОС, "good; seemingly not a magical word. A more typical 
magical formula, ТАС) ABPACA= АЛОМАТ, was said to have 
been cut on the back of a gem engraved with a dove (470). The 
pairing of fish and various birds occurs on other magic amulets 
without evident Christian significance." 


Abraham and Isaac: 


471. Once Levi collection, Israel; said to be from Caesarea. 
“Mottled quartz’, fragmentary, flat, c. 27 x 20 x 5. Side A: Abra- 
ham, hand raised, stands over the kneeling Isaac; above, hand 
of God; around, within a double linear border, EEEE AA... Side 
B: Lion stands on prostrate man; around, signs of the zodiac 
(Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius) in panels within a dou- 
ble linear border. 

Published: Hamburger, “Caesarea’, 16-17 and 34, no. 118; Finney, 
"Abraham and Isaac’, 147-8. 


A few rare gems combine Old Testament motifs with magi- 
cal symbols. On stylistic grounds they appear to be products 
of workshops that produced other magical gems, but they 
could well have been made for Jews or Christians. A fragmen- 
tary gem found in the vicinity of Caesarea in Israel (471) is 
engraved on one side with a depiction of Abraham and Isaac 
along with an inscription composed of repetitions of vowels, a 
common magical usage. The reverse side shows a zodiac wheel. 
There can be no doubt that the gem served as a magical amulet, 
but the appearance of Abraham and Isaac suggests a Jewish or 
Christian origin. The pairing of the Sacrifice of Isaac (Agedah) 
with representations of the signs of the zodiac was a frequent 
motif on mosaic floors in Palestinian synagogues, but zodiac 
wheels (usually with Helios in the centre) are often found on 
magical gems as well. 


Solomon: 


472. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale; de Clercq 3490; said to be 
from Tyre. Green jasper, F1, 36.1 x 25.7 x 3.2. Side A: Solomon, 
wearing a long chiton and himation draped over his shoulder, 
stands frontally, head turned left; he holds an uncertain object 
in his raised left hand; around, CO-AO/ M-QN. Side B: ГАВРІ- 
HA/ MIXAHA/ OYPIHA/ CABAQ)O. 

Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, 788, no. 3490; Bonner, SMA, 209; Good- 
enough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 232, fig. 1056; І.Х. Rahmani, "Ihe Byz- 
antine Solomon Eulogia Tokens in the British Museum; ТЕ] 49 (1999), 
101 (who suggests the object held in Solomon's hand is a root with 
magical properties described by Josephus). 


18 Rachel Hachlili, "Ihe Zodiac in ancient Jewish art: representation and 
significance? BASOR 228 (1977), 61-77; Bianca Kühnel, “The Sepphoris 
mosaic: between paganism and Christianity’ in From Dura to Sepphoris, 
31-43, with further literature. 

19 BMC Magical Gems, nos. 245—7 (the last I take to be ancient); eadem, 
Bunte Steine, 31-32, no. 18; A. Ovadiah and S. Mucznik, "A Fragmentary 
Roman Zodiac and Horoscope from Caesarea Maritima’; Liber Annuus 46 
(1996), 375-80, pl. 32, describe a fragmentary magical gem of similar type 
as "wooden; but it must be haematite. 





|o “Ал extensive series of magical gems, nearly all made of hae- 


matite, depict a horseman slaying a female demon.” The rider 
is often labeled СОЛОМОН, "Solomon; and the reverse is near- 
ly always inscribed СФРАГІС ӨЕОҮ, "Seal of God” According 
to Jewish tradition, King Solomon had the power to subjugate 
and control demons with the aid of a seal ring engraved with 
the name of God, and Jewish exorcists and magicians often 
invoked his name and power for their own purposes. Recent 
scholarship has tended to date the haematite Solomon gems 
later than most other magical gems, and it seems likely that 
they belong to the fifth century.” 

A unique variant of the Solomon theme is found on a large 
green jasper gem from the de Clercq collection, said to have 
been found in Tyre and now in Paris (472). On this example, 
Solomon, in the garb of an orator, stands frontally, holding an 
uncertain object in his hand (flower? book roll? a root with 
magical powers?). The reverse is inscribed with the names of 
the angels Gabriel, Michael and Ouriel, and the divine name 
Sabaoth. This gem, too, served as an amulet, and was likely 
made for a Jew or a Christian. The name Solomon, no doubt 
invoked for amuletic purposes, is also found inscribed on one 
third century Christian gem with the fish-and-cross motif 
(290) and on a contemporary bronze ring with the fish-and- 
anchor device (see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R2, and 
cf. the later examples, R89—90). 


Acclamations and exorcisms: 


473. London, British Museum, M&LA G136; EA 56136; pur- 
chased from G. Eastwood (1864); previously in the Mertens- 
Schaaffhausen and Praun collections. Green-brown jasper, F2, 
11 x 10 x 5. Inscription in four lines, МЕГА TO/ ONOMA T/ 
OY MON(OY)/ ӨЕОҮ (positive), "Great is the name of the One 
God” 

Published: King, Gnostics (274 ed., 1887), 446, pl. N, 4; Peterson, Еіс 
@eög, 209; Bonner, SMA, 177; BMC Magical Gems, no. 542 (as fifth 
century). 


474. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Dark glass, 
flat, in a heavy silver ring with tubular hoop and box bezel; four 
pellets at the join with the hoop; diam. of ring, 26.5; gem, c. 13 
x 10. Three-line inscription, EIC ӨЕОС/ EN OYPA/NOIC (nega- 
tive), "(Ihere is) one God in the heavens* 

Unpublished. 


475. London market, 1991. Cornelian, c. 20.5 x 14.5. EIC/ OEOC/ 
EN OY/PANO) (positive), “(There is) one God in heaven” 
Unpublished. 


476. Once Fano, Countess Antonia Gabrielli (before 1881). 
“Una piastrina di diaspro scuro, di forma rotonda, tagliata in- 
feriormente a sguscio, pu essere incastrate in qualche anello” 
Side A: EIC/OEOC E/N OYPA/NQ), “(There is) one God in 
heaven" Side B: IHC/OYM XPHCTE (as read Бу L. Masetti), “Je- 
sus Christ” 

Published: Notizie degli Scavi 1881, 254. 





20 There are too many to list in this catalogue; see, for example, the eigh- 
teen examples in the British Museum, BMC Magical Gems, nos. 430-47, 
with further literature; and Spier, “Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets’, 
34—37, including a specimen in Oxford, said to be from Jerusalem, which 
labels the rider as the apocryphal Saint Sisinnios. 
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477. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Blue chal- 
cedony, partially patinated white, A2, 35.7 x 28.2 x 8.2. Ten-line 
inscription, ESOPK/1ZQ) CE TON/ СЕПТА OYPA/ NOYC KAI 
TOY/ С AYO АРХАМГ/ EAOYC KAI TO {M/E} META ОМО- 
MA/ XEPOYBI IAQ)/ COCON TON/ ФОРОМТА (ЕЕоркіС( бе 
тоўс ENT оўрауоўс Kai тоўс 600 брхоуү оос коі тд HEYA 
övona ХерохВі<у>. Taw с@соу tov форобута), "I adjure you by 
the seven heavens and the two archangels and the great name, 
Cherubim. lao, save the bearer!” 

Published: Roy Kotansky, “Remants of a Liturgical Exorcism on a 
Gem’, Le Muséon 108 (1995), 143-56 (as Christian, second or early 
third century). 


478. Berlin, Staatliche Museen; formerly in the collection of 
Baron Philipp von Stosch (1691-1757). Bloodstone, F2, 15.5 x 
11.6 x 3.3. Side A (shorter side): palm tree. Side B: eight-line in- 
scription, XC(?)/ EMIKAAOY/MAI IHCOYN/ XPEICTON NAZ/ 
APIHNON ПАТЕ/РА AAOYHA W/CANA..EAO/H...NA. (X[pi 
отос?| ёллкоАодрол “Іпбобу Хрғістоу NoGap(unvóv, патёро. 
Aaovnd фбаууй 8301) [eipń] vo), "Christ! I call upon Jesus Christ 
the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! Let peace come!" On 
the edge, an inscription largely obscured by deposits, EIII- 
KAAOYMAI IHCOYN XPEICTON...(?). 

Published: Venuti, "Gemme; 44, pl. 2, 12; Tölken, Berlin, 456, no. 128; 
СІС IV, по. 9094; Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 27, 
119153, pl. 7. The reading and translation provided here are by Roy Ko- 
tansky. 


479. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from 
Syria. "Gemme rouge brun, tronconique, ellipsoidale, inscrite 
sur les deux faces” Side A: [К]бріе X(piot)e Ө(єо)9/ Кбрталү, 
àn&/AXa&ov тїс Ф01/сеос кой тїс уд/соо Паукратпа/ бу ётєкє 
МоӨт/уіс pe0’ буе ас Kat. Side B: сотпрі/ос ic тоу б/лаута. 
xpov/ov non 1101) тах tax, "Lord, Christ, (son) of God, Kar- 
piel, turn aside wasting and illness from Pankratea, whom Ma- 
thenis bore, with health and salvation for all time. Now, now! 
Quickly, Quickly!" 

Published: JGLS, vol. 1, 120, no. 221. 


480. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from Syria. 
"Placquette triangulaire en hématite. Hauteur environs .015. 
D'un cóté du triangle, coq; au-dessous, enfant de profil à droite 
entre deux femmes levant les bras"; inscription in other corner, 
*Kó(ptoc) qU/AÓ&/ov t/v £«i»00«96v»/ Kai т/Тіу £&/o8óv, “The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming іп... (Ps. 120 
[121]:8). 

Published: JGLS, vol. 1, 121, no. 223. 


481. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Lapis lazuli, Fl 
(unevenly shaped sides), 18.6 x 16.1 x 3.4. Side A: ATIOC/ АГ- 
IOC/ ATIOC/ KYPIOC C/ABAWB®, "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
Sabaoth? Side B: symbols. 

Published: Jmages of Inspiration, 145, по. 135. 


21 Ап exorcism in the name of Solomon was performed before the Emperor 
Vespasian, as related by Josephus, AntJud 8.42-49; see Spier, "Medieval 
Byzantine Magical Amulets’, 34-36 and n. 55 for further literature. 

22 There are many stylistic similarities to the group of Christian haematite 
gems (Chapter Ten). 
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А small number of gems without figural devices bear nota- 
ble inscriptions, some of which reflect traditional pagan accla- 
mations but which may be Christian, and others of which have 
clear Christian phrases, invocations, and exorcisms comparable 
to those found on papyri and metal amulets. 

The phrase pêya tò дуоро, "Great is the name’; was a fre- 
quent acclamation of numerous deities.” The phrase "Great is 
the name of the one God" (473), however, suggests a Christian 
reference, although similar inscriptions appear on pagan magi- 
cal gems.?* 

Another traditional acclamation begins eic...;(There is) 
one...” (followed by the name of the deity), or eig дедс, “There 
is one god..’, a phrase often found on magical amulets. Al- 
though frequently used in pagan contexts,” the words most 
likely derive from Deuteronomy 6:4, "Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
is our God; the Lord is опе” the central acclamation of Jew- 
ish liturgy. Several gems (474—476) read, eig дедс Еу о?роуф, 
or о?роуоїс, “There is one God in heaven (or the heavens)? 
which in at least some instances can be shown to be Christian, 
perhaps alluding to the Lord's Prayer. One example (474) is set 
in a large silver ring of fourth century shape.# A lost gem (476) 
is engraved on one side with “There is one God in heaven‘, and 
on the other side with "Jesus Christ” The phrase is found in 
a presumably Christian graffito in the third century Baptis- 
tery at Dura Europos,” and on a later Christian amulet prob- 
ably of fifth century date (664). The phrase need not always 
be Christian, however, as demonstrated by an inscription from 
Lydia of second or third century date, which reads, eig дедс Еу 
ovpavote, цёуас Мўу О®р@утос, HEYaAT 80 vou ToD ào. vé tov 
Өєо9, “There is one god in the heavens, the great Men Oura- 
nios, the mighty power of the immortal god?! A magical gem 
said to be from Smyrna and now is Paris preserves a lengthy 
formula, eig Ө(е0)с Еу OVpavots ó фу кой лрофу ó т@утФу H(E)L 
Соу ó TÄGL цєсоороубу ó бєототєОоу оролотс кої Kopatotc, 
“There is one god in the heavens, he who is, and who pre-exist- 
ed, who is greater than all things, who rules all from the middle 


23 The formula “Great is..." or "Great is the name...” is common in pagan us- 
age; see Peterson, Еіс Oeóc, 208-10; and cf. Acts 19:28 and 34, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians* 

24 A number of gems bear the inscription МЕГА ТО ONOMA TOY ӨЕОҮ, 
"Great is the name of god": Michel, Bunte Steine, 111, no. 124, and an- 
other example in cornelian from Syria, JGLS, vol. 4, 36, no. 1279. "Great 
is the name of Sarapis" is especially common; see Le Blant, “750 Inscrip- 
tions” 78-79, nos. 202—6. "Great is the name of the holy god " appears on 
the reverse of a gem depicting Aphrodite: Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; 76, 
no. 201; and a green jasper or bloodstone gem once in the Medici collec- 
tion and previously belonging to Annibale Caro (1507—1566) is inscribed 
МЕГА/ TO ONO/MA TOY/ MONOY/ KYPIOY/ OEOY, "Great is the name 
of the one lord god’, seemingly Christian but engraved on the other side 
with a standing female deity, holding a palm and wreath (2), with the sun 
and moon above; the gem was drawn by Pirro Ligorio (1513/14—1583), 
Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS J.a.II.17bis, fol. 7; Antonio Francesco Gori, 
Inscriptionum Antiquarum Graecarum et Romanarum quae exstant іп 
Etruriae Urbibus, vol. 3 (Florence, 1743), App. 141, no. 163; CIG IV, no. 
9102; Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; 77. 

25 See the classic study by Peterson, Віс Oeóc, and the comments by Tromb- 
ley, Hellenic Religion, vol. 2, 313-5, noting also J Corinthians 8:4-6. 

26 The acclamation was said to have been recited in Greek by the Jews of 
Caesarea in Palestine; see J. Talmud, Sota VII.1 (21b); the rendering of the 
Greek in the Septuagint, however, is xüpıog eig ёстіу. For elc Өєдс оп a 
Jewish ring, see p. 162 and pl. 141, fig. 25. 


of the heavens, who reigns over all visible and invisible; along 
with busts of Helios and Selene and stars between them.” The 
inscription contains Gnostic elements, although there may be 
Christian influence as well.* 

Three gems bear rare examples of exorcistic texts, which are 
more commonly found on papyri and metal /amellae. A large 
chalcedony gem (477) contains an adjuration calling upon the 
seven heavens, the “two archangels and the Cherubim,* and 
asks God (Јао) to save the bearer of the amulet. Roy Kotansky 
has discussed the gem in considerable detail and shown that it 
contains, in abbreviated form, a Christian liturgical exorcism, 
which finds numerous parallels in texts preserved in medieval 
manuscripts. The letter forms date the gem to the second or 
early third century. 

А bloodstone intaglio (478) is inscribed on one face and 
around the edge with a brief Christian exorcistic text, "Christ! I 
call upon Jesus Christ the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! 
Let peace come!” The inscription around the edge again begins, 
"I call upon Jesus Christ..., but the rest is obscured by encrusted 
iron deposits (the gem was perhaps once set in an iron ring). 
The remarkable inscription refers to the Hosanna recited dur- 
ing Christ's Entry to Jerusalem and is especially close to the pas- 
sage in Mark 11:9-10 (cf. also Matthew 21:9; John 12:13; and 
Luke 19:38, the last without hosanna). The word ёлікалодцаі, 
“I call upon), is typically used in exorcistic texts. The purpose 
of the amulet is not specified, but it probably served for pro- 
tection in a general sense. Тһе inscription appears to have been 
added to the back of an older gem engraved with the image of 
a palm tree. The device may have been chosen as a reference to 
the palm branches laid at the feet of Jesus on his entry into Je- 
rusalem, but similar gems engraved with palm trees seem not to 
be of Christian origin.” 

А gem once in the Poche collection, said to be from Syria 
(479), is engraved on both sides with a lengthy invocation of 
Christ and the angel Karpiel (the name appears to be otherwise 
unknown, if the reading is correct) for the health of a certain 


27 "Heaven" (оўраубс) in both the singular and plural is used in the New Tes- 
tament; see J. Edward Wright, The Early History of Heaven (New York and 
Oxford, 2000), 132—5. 

28 For the shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 274 (a gold ring from Cologne). 

29 C. Bradford Welles, ed., The Excavations at Dura-Europas, vol. 8, part 2 
(New Haven, 1967), 95, no. 15, and another instance from Kos, Peterson, 
Eig Osóc, 78. 

30. See also the Sasanian Christian gem, 891. 

31 АЛ. Kraabel, “Ywictoc and the Synagogue at Sardis; GRBS 10 (1969), 84. 

32 Paris, Biblithéque Nationale, N 2244B, formerly in the Briot collection; 
BCH 17 (1893), 635; Peterson, Eig Өвбс, 260; and Delatte and Derchain, 
Intailles magiques, no. 381. 

33 Foró àv, see above, п. 16; and cf. ApocJohn 14:6 (for ресоорауўроті). 

34 Тһе Cherubim are occasionally named on magical gems; see Claude du 
Molinet, Le Cabinet de la Bibliothéque de Sainte Geneviéve (Paris, 1692), 
131, no. 6, pl. 30; Michel, nos. 527 and 590; Delatte and Derchain, Intailles 
magiques, no. 460; and the sixth century bronze amulets, Michel, no. 451; 
Bonner, no. 311. For the use of the word on a fifth century Christian amu- 
let, see 630; and for an inscribed depiction of the Cherubim on a bilingual 
Greek and Hebrew magic gem, see 962. 

35 Other gems engraved with palm trees all appear to be of pagan origin; 
see J. David Zienkiewicz, Roman Gems from Caerleon (Caerleon, 1987), 
8 (prase, datable before c.100 AD); AGDS Munich, vol. 3, nos. 2263 and 
2367; Koch Collection, 101, no. 347 (with further literature). 








Ап extensive series of magical gems, nearly all made of hae- 
matite, depict a horseman slaying a female demon.? The rider 
is often labeled СОЛОМООМ, "Solomon; and the reverse is near- 
ly always inscribed СФРАГІС ФЕОУ, "Seal of God’. According 
to Jewish tradition, King Solomon had the power to subjugate 
and control demons with the aid of a seal ring engraved with 
the name of God, and Jewish exorcists and magicians often 
invoked his name and power for their own purposes.?! Recent 
scholarship has tended to date the haematite Solomon gems 
later than most other magical gems, and it seems likely that 
they belong to the fifth century.” 

A unique variant of the Solomon theme is found on a large 
green jasper gem from the de Clercq collection, said to have 
been found in Tyre and now in Paris (472). On this example, 
Solomon; in the garb of an orator, stands frontally, holding an 
uncertain object in his hand (flower? book roll? a root with 
magical powers?). "Ihe reverse is inscribed with the names of 
the angels Gabriel, Michael and Ouriel, and the divine name 
Sabaoth. This gem, too, served as an amulet, and was likely 
made for a Jew or a Christian. The name Solomon, no doubt 
invoked for amuletic purposes, is also found inscribed on one 
third century Christian gem with the fish-and-cross motif 
(290) and on a contemporary bronze ring with the fish-and- 
anchor device (see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R2, and 
cf. the later examples, 89—90). 


Acclamations and exorcisms: 


473. London, British Museum, M&LA G136; EA 56136; pur- 
chased from G. Eastwood (1864); previously in the Mertens- 
Schaaffhausen and Praun collections. Green-brown jasper, F2, 
11 x 10 x 5. Inscription in four lines, META TO/ ONOMA T/ 
OY MON(OY)/ OEOY (positive), "Great is the name of the One 
God” 

Published: King, Gnostics (274 ed., 1887), 446, pl. N, 4; Peterson, Еіс 
Өғӧс, 209; Bonner, SMA, 177; BMC Magical Gems, no. 542 (as fifth 
century). 


474. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Dark glass, 
flat, in a heavy silver ring with tubular hoop and box bezel; four 
pellets at the join with the hoop; diam. of ring, 26.5; gem, c. 13 
х 10. Three-line inscription, EIC OEOC/ EN OYPA/NOIC (nega- 
tive), "(There is) one God in the heavens’: 

Unpublished. 


475. London market, 1991. Cornelian, c. 20.5 x 14.5. EIC/ OEOC/ 
EN OY/PANO) (positive), “(There is) one God in heaven’. 
Unpublished. 


476. Once Fano, Countess Antonia Gabrielli (before 1881). 
"Una piastrina di diaspro scuro, di forma rotonda, tagliata in- 
feriormente a sguscio, pu essere incastrate in qualche anello” 
Side A: EIC/OEOC E/N OYPA/NQ), “(There is) one God in 
heaven”. Side В: IHC/OYM XPHCTE (as read Бу L. Masetti), “Je- 
sus Christ’. 

Published: Notizie degli Scavi 1881, 254. 


20 There are too many to list іп this catalogue; see, for example, the eigh- 
teen examples in the British Museum, BMC Magical Gems, nos. 430—47, 
with further literature; and Spier, “Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets; 
34-37, including a specimen in Oxford, said to be from Jerusalem, which 
labels the rider as the apocryphal Saint Sisinnios. 
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477. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Blue chal- 
cedony, partially patinated white, A2, 35.7 x 28.2 x 8.2. Ten-line 
inscription, EEOPK/IZW CE TON/ CEIITA OYPA/ NOYC KAI 
TOY/ C AYO АРХАМГ/ EAOYC KAI TO {M/E} МЕГА ОМО- 
MA/ XEPOYBI IAQ/ C@CON ТОМ/ ФОРОМТА ('ЕёоркіСо бе 
тоўс ENTA оороуоос кої TOVG 600 &pxovyéAouc Kai TO HEYO 
övona XEpovPi<v>. 16 с@соу tov форобута), “I adjure you by 
the seven heavens and the two archangels and the great name, 
Cherubim. Iao, save the bearer!” 

Published: Roy Kotansky, “Remants of a Liturgical Exorcism on a 
Gem’, Le Muséon 108 (1995), 143-56 (as Christian, second or early 
third century). 


478. Berlin, Staatliche Museen; formerly in the collection of 
Baron Philipp von Stosch (1691-1757). Bloodstone, F2, 15.5 x 
11.6 x 3.3. Side A (shorter side): palm tree. Side B: eight-line in- 
scription, XC(?)/ ЕПІКАЛОҮ/МАТІНСОҮМ/ XPEICTON NAZ/ 
APIHNON ПАТЕ/РА AAOYHA @/CANA..EAO/H...NA. (Х[рі 
бтос?] ёліколодрол Incodv Хрғстоу NaCap{unvov, matEpa 
Aaovnd Фоомут| ЛӨТ [eipn]vo), “Christ! I call upon Jesus Christ 
the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! Let peace come!” On 
the edge, an inscription largely obscured by deposits, EIII- 
KAAOYMAI IHCOYN XPEICTON...(?). 

Published: Venuti, “Gemme’, 44, pl. 2, 12; Tölken, Berlin, 456, no. 128; 
CIG IV, no. 9094; Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 27, 
].9153, pl. 7. The reading and translation provided here are by Roy Ko- 
tansky. 


479. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from 
Syria. "Gemme rouge brun, tronconique, ellipsoidale, inscrite 
sur les deux faces” Side A: [К]бруе X(piox)e Ө(єо)9/ Кбрталү 
ANGA/AGEOV tic фӨ1/сє®с Kai тўс уО/боо Поукрбтпо/ буЕтеке 
Мадп/уіс pe0’ byet/ac Kai. Side B: сотпрі/ос іс тоу б/лоута 
xpóv/ov non non то тах», "Lord, Christ, (son) of God, Kar- 
piel, turn aside wasting and illness from Pankratea, whom Ma- 
thenis bore, with health and salvation for all time. Now, now! 
Quickly, Quickly!" 

Published: /GLS, vol. 1, 120, no. 221. 


480. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from Syria. 
"Placquette triangulaire en hématite. Hauteur environs .015. 
D'un cóté du triangle, coq; au-dessous, enfant de profil à droite 
entre deux femmes levant les bras"; inscription in other corner, 
+К%(р1ос) qu/AÓE/ov t/v є<ї>со<ёбу>/ кой т/түу ёс/оббу, “The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming іп... (Ps. 120 
[121]:8). 

Published: JGLS, vol. 1, 121, no. 223. 


481. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Lapis lazuli, F1 
(unevenly shaped sides), 18.6 x 16.1 x 3.4. Side A: АГІОС/ АГ- 
IOC/ АГІОС/ KYPIOC С/АВАФ)О, "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
Sabaoth" Side B: symbols. 

Published: Images of Inspiration, 145, no. 135. 


21 An exorcism in the name of Solomon was performed before the Emperor 
Vespasian, as related by Josephus, AntJud 8.42-49; see Spier, "Medieval 
Byzantine Magical Amulets’, 34—36 and n. 55 for further literature. 

22 There are many stylistic similarities to the group of Christian haematite 
gems (Chapter Ten). 
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A small number of gems without figural devices bear nota- 
ble inscriptions, some of which reflect traditional pagan accla- 
mations but which may be Christian, and others of which have 
clear Christian phrases, invocations, and exorcisms comparable 
to those found on papyri and metal amulets. 

The phrase péya tò буора, "Great is the name’, was a fre- 
quent acclamation of numerous deities.” The phrase “Great is 
the name of the one God" (473), however, suggests a Christian 
reference, although similar inscriptions appear on pagan magi- 
cal gems.” 

Another traditional acclamation begins eic...,‘(There is) 
one...” (followed by the name of the deity), or eig Өєдс, “There 
is one god..’, a phrase often found on magical amulets. Al- 
though frequently used in pagan contexts,” the words most 
likely derive from Deuteronomy 6:4, "Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
is our God; the Lord is опе”, the central acclamation of Jew- 
ish liturgy. Several gems (474—476) read, еіс dc Еу оороуф, 
or oopavoic, “There is one God in heaven (or the heavens)" 
which in at least some instances can be shown to be Christian, 
perhaps alluding to the Lord's Prayer. One example (474) is set 
in a large silver ring of fourth century shape.” А lost gem (476) 
is engraved on one side with “There is one God in heaven‘, and 
on the other side with “Jesus Christ” The phrase is found in 
a presumably Christian graffito in the third century Baptis- 
tery at Dura Europos,”’ and on a later Christian amulet prob- 
ably of fifth century date (664).*° The phrase need not always 
be Christian, however, as demonstrated by an inscription from 
Lydia of second or third century date, which reads, еіс Өєдс Еу 
о?роуоїс, пёуос Мўу Оорбуос, MEYAN 80 vou TOD 090:70:101) 
0£09, “There is опе god in the heavens, the great Men Oura- 
nios, the mighty power of the immortal god”?! A magical gem 
said to be from Smyrna and now is Paris preserves a lengthy 
formula, еіс Ө(е0)с év обрахоўс ó фу Kai профу ó TAVTWV H(EJL 
Соу ó no цєсоороубу ó SEOTMOTEDWV братоіс xoi &opácotc, 
“There is one god in the heavens, he who is, and who pre-exist- 
ed, who is greater than all things, who rules all from the middle 


23 The formula “Great is...” or "Great is the name...” is common in pagan us- 
age; see Peterson, Еіс Geóc, 208-10; and cf. Acts 19:28 and 34, "Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians’. 

24 A number of gems bear the inscription META TO ONOMA TOY OEOY, 
“Great is the name of god”: Michel, Bunte Steine, 111, no. 124, and an- 
other example in cornelian from Syria, IGLS, vol. 4, 36, no. 1279. “Great 
is the name of Sarapis” is especially common; see Le Blant, “750 Inscrip- 
tions’, 78-79, nos. 202-6. “Great is the name of the holy god " appears on 
the reverse of a gem depicting Aphrodite: Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, 76, 
no. 201; and a green jasper or bloodstone gem once in the Medici collec- 
tion and previously belonging to Annibale Caro (1507—1566) is inscribed 
МЕГА/ TO ONO/MA TOY/ MONOY/ KYPIOY/ ӨЕОҮ, “Great is the name 
of the one lord god’; seemingly Christian but engraved on the other side 
with a standing female deity, holding a palm and wreath (?), with the sun 
and moon above; the gem was drawn by Pirro Ligorio (1513/14—1583), 
Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS J.a.II.17bis, fol. 7; Antonio Francesco Gori, 
Inscriptionum Antiquarum Graecarum et Romanarum quae exstant in 
Etruriae Urbibus, vol. 3 (Florence, 1743), App. 141, no. 163; CIG IV, no. 
9102; Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; 77. 

25 See the classic study by Peterson, Еіс Oeóc, and the comments by Tromb- 
ley, Hellenic Religion, vol. 2, 313-5, noting also / Corinthians 8:4-6. 

26 'Ihe acclamation was said to have been recited in Greek by the Jews of 
Caesarea in Palestine; see J. Talmud, Sota VII.1 (21b); the rendering of the 
Greek in the Septuagint, however, is кдрос еіс ёстуу. For eig дедс оп a 
Jewish ring, see p. 162 and pl. 141, fig. 25. 


of the heavens, who reigns over all visible and invisible along 
with busts of Helios and Selene and stars between them.” The 
inscription contains Gnostic elements, although there may be 
Christian influence as well.”? 

Three gems bear rare examples of exorcistic texts, which are 
more commonly found on papyri and metal lamellae. A large 
chalcedony gem (477) contains an adjuration calling upon the 
seven heavens, the “two archangels’, and the Cherubim,” and 
asks God (/ao) to save the bearer of the amulet. Roy Kotansky 
has discussed the gem in considerable detail and shown that it 
contains, in abbreviated form, a Christian liturgical exorcism, 
which finds numerous parallels in texts preserved in medieval 
manuscripts. The letter forms date the gem to the second or 
early third century. 

A bloodstone intaglio (478) is inscribed on one face and 
around the edge with a brief Christian exorcistic text, "Christ! I 
call upon Jesus Christ the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! 
Let peace come!” The inscription around the edge again begins, 
"I call upon Jesus Christ..., but the rest is obscured by encrusted 
iron deposits (the gem was perhaps once set in an iron ring). 
The remarkable inscription refers to the Hosanna recited dur- 
ing Christ's Entry to Jerusalem and is especially close to the pas- 
sage in Mark 11:9—10 (cf. also Matthew 21:9; John 12:13; and 
Luke 19:38, the last without hosanna). The word erıkaAoünaı, 
"I call upon’; is typically used in exorcistic texts. The purpose 
of the amulet is not specified, but it probably served for pro- 
tection in a general sense. The inscription appears to have been 
added to the back of an older gem engraved with the image of 
a palm tree. The device may have been chosen as a reference to 
the palm branches laid at the feet of Jesus on his entry into Je- 
rusalem, but similar gems engraved with palm trees seem not to 
be of Christian origin.” 

A gem once in the Poche collection, said to be from Syria 
(479), is engraved on both sides with a lengthy invocation of 
Christ and the angel Karpiel (the name appears to be otherwise 
unknown, if the reading is correct) for the health of a certain 


27 "Heaven" (оўраудс) in both the singular and plural is used іп the New Tes- 
tament; see J. Edward Wright, The Early History of Heaven (New York and 
Oxford, 2000), 132—5. 

28 For the shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 274 (a gold ring from Cologne). 

29 C. Bradford Welles, ed., The Excavations at Dura-Europas, vol. 8, part 2 
(New Haven, 1967), 95, no. 15, and another instance from Kos, Peterson, 
Еіс Өєбӧс̧, 78. 

30 See also the Sasanian Christian gem, 891. 

31 АЛ. Kraabel, “Ywictoc and the Synagogue at Sardis; GRBS 10 (1969), 84. 

32 Paris, Biblitheque Nationale, N 2244B, formerly in the Briot collection; 
BCH 17 (1893), 635; Peterson, Віс Өєӧс, 260; and Delatte and Derchain, 
Intailles magiques, no. 381. 

33 Foró фу, see above, n. 16; and cf. Арос/ойп 14:6 (for десоороуйиота). 

34 The Cherubim are occasionally named on magical gems; see Claude du 
Molinet, Le Cabinet de la Bibliothèque de Sainte Geneviève (Paris, 1692), 
131, no. 6, pl. 30; Michel, nos. 527 and 590; Delatte and Derchain, Intailles 
magiques, no. 460; and the sixth century bronze amulets, Michel, no. 451; 
Bonner, no. 311. For the use of the word on a fifth century Christian amu- 
let, see 630; and for an inscribed depiction of the Cherubim on a bilingual 
Greek and Hebrew magic gem, see 962. 

35 Other gems engraved with palm trees all appear to be of pagan origin; 
see J. David Zienkiewicz, Roman Gems from Caerleon (Caerleon, 1987), 
8 (prase, datable before c.100 AD); AGDS Munich, vol. 3, nos. 2263 and 
2367; Koch Collection, 101, no. 347 (with further literature). 
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An extensive series of magical gems, nearly all made of hae- 
matite, depict a horseman slaying a female demon.? The rider 
is often labeled COAOMODN, "Solomon; and the reverse is near- 
ly always inscribed СФРАГІС GEOY, "Seal of God” According 
to Jewish tradition, King Solomon had the power to subjugate 
and control demons with the aid of a seal ring engraved with 
the name of God, and Jewish exorcists and magicians often 
invoked his name and power for their own purposes.?! Recent 
scholarship has tended to date the haematite Solomon gems 
later than most other magical gems, and it seems likely that 
they belong to the fifth century.” 

A unique variant of the Solomon theme is found on a large 
green jasper gem from the de Clercq collection, said to have 
been found in Tyre and now in Paris (472). On this example, 
Solomon; in the garb of an orator, stands frontally, holding an 
uncertain object in his hand (flower? book roll? a root with 
magical powers?). The reverse is inscribed with the names of 
the angels Gabriel, Michael and Ouriel, and the divine name 
Sabaoth. This gem, too, served as an amulet, and was likely 
made for a Jew or a Christian. The name Solomon, no doubt 
invoked for amuletic purposes, is also found inscribed on one 
third century Christian gem with the fish-and-cross motif 
(290) and on a contemporary bronze ring with the fish-and- 
anchor device (see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R2, and 
cf. the later examples, R89—90). 


Acclamations and exorcisms: 


473. London, British Museum, M&LA G136; EA 56136; pur- 
chased from G. Eastwood (1864); previously in the Mertens- 
Schaaffhausen and Praun collections. Green-brown jasper, F2, 
11 x 10 x 5. Inscription in four lines, МЕГА TO/ ONOMA T/ 
OY MON(OY)/ OEOY (positive), “Great is the name of the One 
God” 

Published: King, Gnostics (274 ed., 1887), 446, pl. N, 4; Peterson, Еіс 
Өкос, 209; Bonner, SMA, 177; BMC Magical Gems, no. 542 (as fifth 
century). 


474. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Dark glass, 
flat, in a heavy silver ring with tubular hoop and box bezel; four 
pellets at the join with the hoop; diam. of ring, 26.5; gem, c. 13 
x 10. Three-line inscription, EIC ӨЕОС/ EN OYPA/NOIC (nega- 
tive), “(There is) one God in the heavens” 

Unpublished. 


475. London market, 1991. Cornelian, c. 20.5 x 14.5. EIC/ OEOC/ 
EN OY/PANQ (positive), “(There is) one God in heaven’. 
Unpublished. 


476. Once Fano, Countess Antonia Gabrielli (before 1881). 
“Una piastrina di diaspro scuro, di forma rotonda, tagliata in- 
feriormente a sguscio, pu essere incastrate in qualche anello’ 
Side A: EIC/OEOC E/N OYPA/NO), “(There is) one God in 
heaven’ Side B: IHC/OYM XPHCTE (as read Бу L. Masetti), “Je- 
sus Christ” 

Published: Notizie degli Scavi 1881, 254. 


20 There are too many to list in this catalogue; see, for example, the eigh- 
teen examples in the British Museum, BMC Magical Gems, nos. 430-47, 
with further literature; and Spier, “Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets; 
34—37, including a specimen in Oxford, said to be from Jerusalem, which 
labels the rider as the apocryphal Saint Sisinnios. 


477. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor, Blue chal- 
cedony, partially patinated white, A2, 35.7 x 28.2 x 8.2. Ten-line 
inscription, ЕЕОРК/ 170) CE ТОМ/ СЕПТА OYPA/ NOYC KAI 
TOY/ C AYO APXANT/ EAOYC KAI TO {M/E} МЕГА ONO- 
MA/ XEPOYBI IAQ/ COCON TON/ ФОРОМТА ('Еборкіо o£ 
TOVG ETTA оўрауоўс кої тойс 900 KPxXavyEAodg koi TO LEA 
övopa Xepovßi<v>. law бфбоу tov popodvta), “I adjure you by 
the seven heavens and the two archangels and the great name, 
Cherubim. Iao, save the bearer!” 

Published: Roy Kotansky, “Remants of a Liturgical Exorcism on a 
Gem’, Le Muséon 108 (1995), 143-56 (as Christian, second or early 
third century). 


478. Berlin, Staatliche Museen; formerly in the collection of 
Baron Philipp von Stosch (1691-1757). Bloodstone, F2, 15.5 x 
11.6 x 3.3. Side A (shorter side): palm tree. Side B: eight-line in- 
scription, XC(?)/ EMIKAAOY/MAI IHCOYN/ XPEICTON NAZ/ 
APIHNON ПАТЕ/РА AAOYHA @/CANA..EAQ/H...NA. (X[pt 
отос2| ёллколодрол Inoodv Xpetoxóv NaGop(unvóv, matépa 
Aaov7d фбаууй £A0n [sipi] va), “Christ! I call upon Jesus Christ 
the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! Let peace come!” On 
the edge, an inscription largely obscured by deposits, EIII- 
KAAOYMAI IHCOYN XPEICTON...(?). 

Published: Venuti, “Сетте”, 44, pl. 2, 12; Tölken, Berlin, 456, no. 128; 
CIG IV, no. 9094; Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergánzungsband, 27, 
].9153, pl. 7. The reading and translation provided here are by Roy Ko- 


tansky. 


479. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from 
Syria. "Gemme rouge brun, tronconique, ellipsoidale, inscrite 
sur les deux faces” Side A: [K]öpıe X(piox)e Ө(ғо)9/ Кбрліта, 
ONGA/AGEOV tis фФӨ1/сє®с xoi тїс vó/cov Поукрдлто:/ бу ётєкє 
МоӨт/уіс pe0’ бүг/ос кої. Side B: сотпрі/ос ic тоу б/лоута 
xpóv/ov non non тах? тоу, "Lord, Christ, (son) of God, Kar- 
piel, turn aside wasting and illness from Pankratea, whom Ma- 
thenis bore, with health and salvation for all time. Now, now! 
Quickly, Quickly!" 

Published: 16.5, vol. 1, 120, no. 221. 


480. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from Syria. 
"Placquette triangulaire en hématite. Hauteur environs .015. 
D'un cóté du triangle, coq; au-dessous, enfant de profil à droite 
entre deux femmes levant les bras"; inscription in other corner, 
4 КО(рхос) PUAGE/ov t/v £«i»00«96v»/ Kai T/Av £&/o8óv, “The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming іп... (Ps. 120 
[121]:8). 

Published: JGLS, vol. 1, 121, no. 223. 


481. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Lapis lazuli, F1 
(unevenly shaped sides), 18.6 x 16.1 x 3.4. Side A: АГІОС/ АГ- 
IOC/ АГТОС/ KYPIOC C/ABAWB, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
Sabaoth’. Side B: symbols. 

Published: /mages of Inspiration, 145, no. 135. 


21 An exorcism іп the name of Solomon was performed before the Emperor 
Vespasian, as related by Josephus, Алиа 8.42-49; see Spier, "Medieval 
Byzantine Magical Amulets’, 34-36 and n. 55 for further literature, 

22 There are many stylistic similarities to the group of Christian haematite 
gems (Chapter Ten). 
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A small number of gems without figural devices bear nota- 
ble inscriptions, some of which reflect traditional pagan accla- 
mations but which may be Christian, and others of which have 
clear Christian phrases, invocations, and exorcisms comparable 
to those found on papyri and metal amulets. 

The phrase péya тд дуоро, “Great is the name’, was a fre- 
quent acclamation of numerous deities.? The phrase "Great is 
the name of the one God" (473), however, suggests a Christian 
reference, although similar inscriptions appear on pagan magi- 
cal gems.”* 

Another traditional acclamation begins eîç..., (There is) 
опе...” (followed by the name of the deity), or eig Өедс, “There 
is one god..., a phrase often found on magical amulets. Al- 
though frequently used in pagan contexts,” the words most 
likely derive from Deuteronomy 6:4, "Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
is our God; the Lord is one’, the central acclamation of Jew- 
ish liturgy.?? Several gems (474—476) read, eig дедс Еу обўрауб, 
or обрауоіс, “There is one God in heaven (or the heavens)? 
which in at least some instances can be shown to be Christian, 
perhaps alluding to the Lord's Prayer. One example (474) is set 
іп a large silver ring of fourth century shape.” A lost gem (476) 
is engraved оп one side with “There is one God in heaven’, and 
on the other side with “Jesus Christ” The phrase is found in 
a presumably Christian graffito in the third century Baptis- 
tery at Dura Europos,” and on a later Christian amulet prob- 
ably of fifth century date (664). The phrase need not always 
be Christian, however, as demonstrated by an inscription from 
Lydia of second or third century date, which reads, eig Өе0с Еу 
ovpavote, рёуас Мтүу О?рбухос, HEYAT óva tod @Ө«у@тол 
009, “There is one god in the heavens, the great Men Oura- 
nios, the mighty power of the immortal god?! A magical gem 
said to be from Smyrna and now is Paris preserves a lengthy 
formula, eig Ө(єд)с Еу odpavotc ó фу Kai профу ó пбутоу H(E)L 
Cov ó nro цеборрауфу ó бєстотєОюу бротоїс xoi KOPÜTOLG, 
“There is one god in the heavens, he who is, and who pre-exist- 
ed, who is greater than all things, who rules all from the middle 


23 The formula “Great is...” or "Great is the name...” is common in pagan us- 
age; see Peterson, Еіс Фебс, 208—10; and cf. Acts 19:28 and 34, "Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians”. 

24 A number of gems bear the inscription МЕГА TO ONOMA TOY ӨЕОҮ, 
"Great is the name of god": Michel, Bunte Steine, 111, no. 124, and an- 
other example in cornelian from Syria, JGLS, vol. 4, 36, no. 1279. "Great 
is the name of Sarapis" is especially common; see Le Blant, "750 Inscrip- 
tions’, 78-79, nos. 202—6. “Great is the name of the holy god " appears on 
the reverse of a gem depicting Aphrodite: Le Blant, "750 Inscriptions; 76, 
no. 201; and a green jasper or bloodstone gem once in the Medici collec- 
tion and previously belonging to Annibale Caro (1507—1566) is inscribed 
META/ TO ONO/MA TOY/ MONOY/ KYPIOY/ ӨЕОҮ, "Great is the name 
of the one lord god seemingly Christian but engraved on the other side 
with a standing female deity, holding a palm and wreath (?), with the sun 
and moon above; the gem was drawn by Pirro Ligorio (1513/14—1583), 
Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS J.a.II.17bis, fol. 7; Antonio Francesco Gori, 
Inscriptionum Antiquarum Graecarum et Romanarum quae exstant in 
Etruriae Urbibus, vol. 3 (Florence, 1743), App. 141, no. 163; CIG IV, no. 
9102; Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; 77. 

25 See the classic study by Peterson, Еіс Geóc, and the comments by Tromb- 
ley, Hellenic Religion, vol. 2, 313-5, noting also J Corinthians 8:4—6. 

26 'he acclamation was said to have been recited in Greek by the Jews of 
Caesarea in Palestine; see J. Talmud, Sota VII.1 (21b); the rendering of the 
Greek in the Septuagint, however, is кортос 1с ёстіу, For eic Өедс on a 
Jewish ring, see p. 162 and pl. 141, fig. 25. 


of the heavens, who reigns over all visible and invisible; along 
with busts of Helios and Selene and stars between them.” The 
inscription contains Gnostic elements, although there may be 
Christian influence as well.” 

Three gems bear rare examples of exorcistic texts, which are 
more commonly found on papyri and metal lamellae. A large 
chalcedony gem (477) contains an adjuration calling upon the 
seven heavens, the “two archangels’, and the Cherubim,” and 
asks God (/ao) to save the bearer of the amulet. Roy Kotansky 
has discussed the gem in considerable detail and shown that it 
contains, in abbreviated form, a Christian liturgical exorcism, 
which finds numerous parallels in texts preserved in medieval 
manuscripts. The letter forms date the gem to the second or 
early third century. 

А bloodstone intaglio (478) is inscribed on one face and 
around the edge with a brief Christian exorcistic text, "Christ! I 
call upon Jesus Christ the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! 
Let peace come!” The inscription around the edge again begins, 
“I call upon Jesus Christ..., but the rest is obscured by encrusted 
iron deposits (the gem was perhaps once set in an iron ring). 
The remarkable inscription refers to the Hosanna recited dur- 
ing Christ's Entry to Jerusalem and is especially close to the pas- 
sage in Mark 11:9-10 (cf. also Matthew 21:9; John 12:13; and 
Luke 19:38, the last without hosanna). The word éxixaAodpan, 
“I call upon’; is typically used in exorcistic texts. The purpose 
of the amulet is not specified, but it probably served for pro- 
tection in a general sense. Тһе inscription appears to have been 
added to the back of an older gem engraved with the image of 
a palm tree. The device may have been chosen as a reference to 
the palm branches laid at the feet of Jesus on his entry into Je- 
rusalem, but similar gems engraved with palm trees seem not to 
be of Christian origin.” 

А gem once in the Poche collection, said to be from Syria 
(479), is engraved on both sides with a lengthy invocation of 
Christ and the angel Karpiel (the name appears to be otherwise 
unknown, if the reading is correct) for the health of a certain 


27 “Heaven” (офроудс) in both the singular and plural is used in the New Tes- 
tament; see J. Edward Wright, The Early History of Heaven (New York and 
Oxford, 2000), 132-5. 

28 For the shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 274 (a gold ring from Cologne). 

29 C. Bradford Welles, ed., The Excavations at Dura-Europas, vol. 8, part 2 
(New Haven, 1967), 95, no. 15, and another instance from Kos, Peterson, 
Еїс Өєбс, 78. 

30 See also the Sasanian Christian gem, 891. 

31 АЛ. Kraabel, “Ywictoc and the Synagogue at Sardis; GRBS 10 (1969), 84. 

32 Paris, Biblitheque Nationale, N 2244B, formerly in the Briot collection; 
BCH 17 (1893), 635; Peterson, Eig Ocóc, 260; and Delatte and Derchain, 
Intailles magiques, no. 381. 

33 Foró ðv, see above, n. 16; and cf. ApocJohn 14:6 (for цебоўрауйшаті). 

34 The Cherubim are occasionally named on magical gems; see Claude du 
Molinet, Le Cabinet de la Bibliothèque de Sainte Geneviève (Paris, 1692), 
131, no. 6, pl. 30; Michel, nos. 527 and 590; Delatte and Derchain, Intailles 
magiques, no. 460; and the sixth century bronze amulets, Michel, no. 451; 
Bonner, no. 311. For the use of the word on a fifth century Christian amu- 
let, see 630; and for an inscribed depiction of the Cherubim on a bilingual 
Greek and Hebrew magic gem, see 962. 

35 Other gems engraved. with palm trees all appear to be of pagan origin; 
see J. David Zienkiewicz, Roman Gems from Caerleon (Caerleon, 1987), 
8 (prase, datable before c.100 AD); AGDS Munich, vol. 3, nos. 2263 and 
2367; Koch Collection, 101, no. 347 (with further literature). 









Chapter Seven 





"An extensive series of magical gems, nearly all made of hae- 
matite, depict a horseman slaying a female demon.” The rider 
is often labeled COAOMON, "Solomon; and the reverse is near- 
ly always inscribed СФРАГІС GEOY, "Seal of God” According 
to Jewish tradition, King Solomon had the power to subjugate 
and control demons with the aid of a seal ring engraved with 
the name of God, and Jewish exorcists and magicians often 
invoked his name and power for their own purposes.?! Recent 
scholarship has tended to date the haematite Solomon gems 
later than most other magical gems, and it seems likely that 
they belong to the fifth century.” 

А unique variant of the Solomon theme is found on a large 
green jasper gem from the de Clercq collection, said to have 
been found in Tyre and now in Paris (472). On this example, 
Solomon, in the garb of an orator, stands frontally, holding an 
uncertain object in his hand (flower? book roll? a root with 
magical powers?). The reverse is inscribed with the names of 
the angels Gabriel, Michael and Ouriel, and the divine name 
Sabaoth. This gem, too, served as an amulet, and was likely 
made for a Jew or a Christian. Тһе name Solomon, no doubt 
invoked for amuletic purposes, is also found inscribed on one 
third century Christian gem with the fish-and-cross motif 
(290) and on a contemporary bronze ring with the fish-and- 
anchor device (see Appendix One: Engraved Rings, R2, and 
cf. the later examples, R89—90). 


Acclamations and exorcisms: 


473. London, British Museum, M&LA G136; EA 56136; pur- 
chased from G. Eastwood (1864); previously in the Mertens- 
Schaaffhausen and Praun collections. Green-brown jasper, F2, 
11 x 10 x 5. Inscription in four lines, МЕГА TO/ ONOMA T/ 
OY MON(OY)/ GEOY (positive), "Great is the name of the One 
God”. 

Published: King, Gnostics (274 ed., 1887), 446, pl. N, 4; Peterson, Еіс 
Өкос, 209; Bonner, SMA, 177; BMC Magical Gems, no. 542 (as fifth 
century). 


474. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Dark glass, 
flat, in a heavy silver ring with tubular hoop and box bezel; four 
pellets at the join with the hoop; diam. of ring, 26.5; gem, c. 13 
x 10. Three-line inscription, EIC ӨЕОС/ ЕМ OYPA/NOIC (nega- 
tive), "(There is) one God in the heavens* 

Unpublished. 


475. London market, 1991. Cornelian, c. 20.5 x 14.5. EIC/ OEOC/ 
EN OY/PAN@ (positive), “(There is) one God in heaven”. 
Unpublished: 


476. Once Fano, Countess Antonia Gabrielli (before 1881). 
"Una piastrina di diaspro scuro, di forma rotonda, tagliata in- 
feriormente a sguscio, pu essere incastrate in qualche anello* 
Side А: EIC/OEOC Е/М OYPA/NQ, “(There is) one God in 
heaven’: Side B: IHC/OYM XPHCTE (as read by L. Masetti), “Je- 
sus Christ" 

Published: Notizie degli Scavi 1881, 254. 


20 There are too many to list in this catalogue; see, for example, the eigh- 
teen examples in the British Museum, BMC Magical Gems, nos. 430-47, 
with further literature; and Spier, “Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets; 
34-37, including a specimen in Oxford, said to be from Jerusalem, which 
labels the rider as the apocryphal Saint Sisinnios. 


477. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Blue chal- 
cedony, partially patinated white, A2, 35.7 x 28.2 x 8.2. Ten-line 
inscription, EEOPK/IZW CE TON/ CEIITA OYPA/ NOYC KAI 
TOY/ С AYO АРХАМГ/ EAOYC KAI TO {M/E} META ONO- 
MA/ XEPOYBI IAQ)/ CWCON TON/ ФОРОМТА ('Еёоркібо бе 
тойс ёлта оўрауойс ҡол тойс 600 &pxavyéAovg Kai TO péya 
буора Xepovßi<v>. 16 сфсоу tov форобута), "Iadjure you by 
the seven heavens and the two archangels and the great name, 
Cherubim. Гао, save the bearer!” 

Published: Roy Kotansky, “Remants of a Liturgical Exorcism on a 
Gem’, Le Muséon 108 (1995), 143-56 (as Christian, second or early 
third century). 


478. Berlin, Staatliche Museen; formerly in the collection of 
Baron Philipp von Stosch (1691-1757). Bloodstone, F2, 15.5 x 
11.6 x 3.3. Side A (shorter side): palm tree. Side B: eight-line in- 
scription, XC(?)/ ЕПІКАЛОЎ/МАІ IHCOYN/ XPEICTON NAZ/ 
APIHNON ПАТЕ/РА AAOYHA W/CANA.EAOFYH...NA. (Х[рі 
стос̧?] ёлікалобца! Чпсоду Хреістоу NoCap{unvov, лотёра 
Aaovnd фбаууй £A0n [sip1] va), "Christ! I call upon Jesus Christ 
the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! Let peace come!” On 
the edge, an inscription largely obscured by deposits, EIII- 
KAAOYMAI IHCOYN XPEICTON...(?). 

Published: Venuti, "Gemme/ 44, рі. 2, 12; Tólken, Berlin, 456, по. 128; 
CIG IV, no. 9094; Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 27, 
J.9153, pl. 7. The reading and translation provided here are by Roy Ko- 
tansky. 


479. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from 
Syria. "Gemme rouge brun, tronconique, ellipsoidale, inscrite 
sur les deux faces”. Side А: [K]ópwe X(piot)e Ө(єо)9/ Kapnina 
&nàA/AaEov tis q0t/oeoc кой tis уО/боо Паукратпа/ бу Етеке 
МоӨт/ус ped Фүгі/ос Kai. Side В: cwtnpt/ac іс тоу б/лаута. 
xpov/ov non non тох) тахо, "Lord, Christ, (son) of God, Kar- 
piel, turn aside wasting and illness from Pankratea, whom Ma- 
thenis bore, with health and salvation for all time. Now, now! 
Quickly, Quickly!" 

Published: /GLS, vol. 1, 120, no. 221. 


480. Once collection of Guillaume Poche; said to be from Syria. 
"Placquette triangulaire en hématite. Hauteur environs .015. 
D'un cóté du triangle, coq; au-dessous, enfant de profil à droite 
entre deux femmes levant les bras”; inscription in other corner, 
+К%(р1ос) qUAGS/ov t/v £«i»00«66v»/ Kai т/туу £&/086v, “The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in...” (Ps. 120 
[121]:8). 

Published: /GLS, vol. 1, 121, no. 223. 


481. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Lapis lazuli, F1 
(unevenly shaped sides), 18.6 x 16.1 x 3.4. Side A: АГІОС/ АГ- 
IOC/ АГІОС/ KYPIOC C/ABAQOS, "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
Sabaoth" Side B: symbols. 

Published: Images of Inspiration, 145, по. 135. 


21 An exorcism in the name of Solomon was performed before the Emperor 
Vespasian, as related by Josephus, AntJud 8.42-49; see Spier, "Medieval 
Byzantine Magical Amulets; 34—36 and n. 55 for further literature, 

22 There are many stylistic similarities to the group of Christian haematite 
gems (Chapter Ten). 
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А small number of gems without figural devices bear nota- 
ble inscriptions, some of which reflect traditional pagan accla- 
mations but which may be Christian, and others of which have 
clear Christian phrases, invocations, and exorcisms comparable 
to those found on papyri and metal amulets. 

The phrase péya тд буоро, “Great is the name’, was a fre- 
quent acclamation of numerous deities.? The phrase "Great is 
the name of the one God" (473), however, suggests a Christian 
reference, although similar inscriptions appear on pagan magi- 
cal gems.” 

Another traditional acclamation begins eic...;(There is) 
one...’ (followed by the name of the deity), or eig дедс, “There 
is one еод..., a phrase often found on magical amulets. Al- 
though frequently used in pagan contexts,” the words most 
likely derive from Deuteronomy 6:4, "Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
is our God; the Lord is опе”, the central acclamation of Jew- 
ish liturgy. Several gems (474—476) read, eig 8едс Еу obpavà, 
or обрауоўс, “There is one God in heaven (or the heavens)? 
which in at least some instances can be shown to be Christian, 
perhaps alluding to the Lord's Prayer. One example (474) is set 
in a large silver ring of fourth century shape.” А lost gem (476) 
is engraved on one side with "There is one God in heaven’, and 
on the other side with "Jesus Christ" The phrase is found in 
a presumably Christian graffito in the third century Baptis- 
tery at Dura Europos,? and on a later Christian amulet prob- 
ably of fifth century date (664). The phrase need not always 
be Christian, however, as demonstrated by an inscription from 
Lydia of second or third century date, which reads, eig дедс Еу 
оороуоїс, uéy o МйуОфрбуос, MEYAN Sdvapts TOD io. vótov 
0:09, “There is one god in the heavens, the great Men Oura- 
nios, the mighty power of the immortal god?! A magical gem 
said to be from Smyrna and now is Paris preserves a lengthy 
formula, eig Ө(є©)с Еу obpavois ó фу Kai лрофу 6 пбутоу и(е)! 
Соу ó n&ct десооромфу ó беблотебву бротоїс Kai &opácotc, 
"There is one god in the heavens, he who is, and who pre-exist- 
ed, who is greater than all things, who rules all from the middle 


23 The formula “Great is...” or "Great is the name...” is common in pagan us- 
age; see Peterson, Eig Фебс, 208-10; and cf. Acts 19:28 and 34, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians’. 

24 A number of gems bear the inscription META TO ONOMA TOY OEOY, 
“Great is the name of god”: Michel, Bunte Steine, 111, no. 124, and an- 
other example in cornelian from Syria, IGLS, vol. 4, 36, no. 1279. “Great 
is the name of Sarapis" is especially common; see Le Blant, "750 Inscrip- 
tions‘, 78-79, nos. 202-6. “Great is the name of the holy god " appears оп 
the reverse of a gem depicting Aphrodite: Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; 76, 
no. 201; and a green jasper or bloodstone gem once in the Medici collec- 
tion and previously belonging to Annibale Caro (1507—1566) is inscribed 
META/ TO ОМО/МА TOY/ MONOY/ KYPIOY/ ӨЕОҮ, "Great is the name 
of the one lord god’ seemingly Christian but engraved on the other side 
with a standing female deity, holding a palm and wreath (?), with the sun 
and moon above; the gem was drawn by Pirro Ligorio (1513/14—1583), 
Turin, Archivio di Stato, MS J.a.II.17bis, fol. 7; Antonio Francesco Gori, 
Inscriptionum Antiquarum Graecarum et Romanarum quae exstant in 
Etruriae Urbibus, vol. 3 (Florence, 1743), App. 141, no. 163; CIG IV, no. 
9102; Le Blant, "750 Inscriptions’; 77. 

25 See the classic study by Peterson, Еіс Góc, and the comments by Tromb- 
ley, Hellenic Religion, vol. 2, 313-5, noting also І Corinthians 8:4-6. 

26 The acclamation was said to have been recited in Greek by the Jews of 
Caesarea in Palestine; see J. Talmud, Sota VII.1 (21b); the rendering of the 
Greek in the Septuagint, however, is кбріос elc ёотіу. For eig Өг0с on a 
Jewish ring, see p. 162 and pl. 141, fig. 25. 


of the heavens, who reigns over all visible and invisible along 
with busts of Helios and Selene and stars between them.” The 
inscription contains Gnostic elements, although there may be 
Christian influence as well.?? 

Three gems bear rare examples of exorcistic texts, which are 
more commonly found on papyri and metal lamellae. A large 
chalcedony gem (477) contains an adjuration calling upon the 
seven heavens, the “two archangels’, and the Cherubim,” and 
asks God (/ao) to save the bearer of the amulet. Roy Kotansky 
has discussed the gem in considerable detail and shown that it 
contains, in abbreviated form, a Christian liturgical exorcism, 
which finds numerous parallels in texts preserved in medieval 
manuscripts. The letter forms date the gem to the second or 
early third century. 

А bloodstone intaglio (478) is inscribed on one face and 
around the edge with a brief Christian exorcistic text, "Christ! I 
call upon Jesus Christ the Nazarene, Father of David. Hosanna! 
Let peace come!” The inscription around the edge again begins, 
"I call upon Jesus Christ...; but the rest is obscured by encrusted 
iron deposits (the gem was perhaps once set in an iron ring). 
The remarkable inscription refers to the Hosanna recited dur- 
ing Christ's Entry to Jerusalem and is especially close to the pas- 
sage in Mark 11:9-10 (cf. also Matthew 21:9; John 12:13; and 
Luke 19:38, the last without Hosanna). The word ёлікалобцаі, 
“І call upon’, is typically used in exorcistic texts. The purpose 
of the amulet is not specified, but it probably served for pro- 
tection in a general sense. The inscription appears to have been 
added to the back of an older gem engraved with the image of 
a palm tree. The device may have been chosen as a reference to 
the palm branches laid at the feet of Jesus on his entry into Je- 
rusalem, but similar gems engraved with palm trees seem not to 
be of Christian origin.” 

А gem once in the Poche collection, said to be from Syria 
(479), is engraved on both sides with a lengthy invocation of 
Christ and the angel Karpiel (the name appears to be otherwise 
unknown, if the reading is correct) for the health of a certain 


27 "Heaven" (оўраубс) in both the singular and plural is used in the New Tes- 
tament; see J. Edward Wright, The Early History of Heaven (New York and 
Oxford, 2000), 132-5. 

28 Forthe shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 274 (a gold ring from Cologne). 

29 C. Bradford Welles, ed., The Excavations at Dura-Europas, vol. 8, part 2 
(New Haven, 1967), 95, no. 15, and another instance from Kos, Peterson, 
Еіс Oeög, 78. 

30 See also the Sasanian Christian gem, 891. 

31 АТ. Kraabel, “Yyictoc and the Synagogue at Sardis; GRBS 10 (1969), 84. 

32 Paris, Biblitheque Nationale, N 2244B, formerly in the Briot collection; 
BCH 17 (1893), 635; Peterson, Еїс Өєбс, 260; and Delatte and Derchain, 
Intailles magiques, no. 381. 

33 Foró àv, see above, n. 16; and cf. ApocJolin 14:6 (for pecovpavnpatt). 

34 The Cherubim are occasionally named on magical gems; see Claude du 
Molinet, Le Cabinet de la Bibliothèque de Sainte Geneviève (Paris, 1692), 
131, no. 6, pl. 30; Michel, nos. 527 and 590; Delatte and Derchain, /ntailles 
magiques, no. 460; and the sixth century bronze amulets, Michel, no. 451; 
Bonner, no. 311. For the use of the word on a fifth century Christian amu- 
let, see 630; and for an inscribed depiction of the Cherubim on a bilingual 
Greek and Hebrew magic gem, see 962. 

35 Other gems engraved with palm trees all appear to be of pagan origin; 
see J. David Zienkiewicz, Roman Gems from Caerleon (Caerleon, 1987), 


8 (prase, datable before c.100 AD); AGDS Munich, vol. 3, nos. 2263 and 


2367; Koch Collection, 101, no. 347 (with further literature). 




















atea, daughter of Mathenis. The structure of the invoca- 
lows magical formulae, notably in the concluding phrase, 
| ow, now! Quickly, Quickly! but no specifically magical words 
. — gre used. 

гт — Another amulet in the Poche collection (480), also from 
Syria, is a haematite of triangular shape engraved with images 
оба cock and an infant between two female figures raising their 
‚arms (perhaps Harpokrates between Isis and Nephthys?).* The 
inscription is Psalm 120 (121):8, "Ihe Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming іп: The verse was often inscribed on 
door lintels in Syria in the early Byzantine period,” clearly with 
amuletic intent, but its appearance on a magical amulet is oth- 
erwise unattested. 


36 No photo of the gem has been published; haematite gems of this shape 
are known, however, for which see Zazoff, AG, 358, n. 58, pl. 113, 4; and L. 
Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 232; 


for the iconography, cf. BMC Magical Gems, no. 16. 
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A final gem, again said to be from Syria, appears to be later 
in date than the others (481). One side of the lapis lazuli stone is 
covered with magical symbols, while the other side is engraved 
with the "Trisagion": “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord Sabaoth" 
(Isaiah 6:3; cf. ApocJohn 4:8). The phrase was commonplace in 
both Jewish and Christian liturgy but was also popularly used 
for magical amulets, especially in the Byzantine period.” Lapis 
lazuli was often chosen for magical amulets in the late antique 
period but rarely for other types of seals. The letter forms sug- 
gest a relatively late date, most likely in the sixth century. 


37 William К. Prentice, “Magical Formulae on Lintels of the Christian Period 
in Syria; AJA 10 (1906), 137-50. 
38 See Peterson, Etc Geóc, 233-4 and 325; F. Maltomini, ZPE 48 (1982), 158 
(with further literature), for a papyrus amulet; and Spier, "Medieval Byzan- 
tine Magical Amulets; 30, for the phrase on Middle Byzantine amulets. 





Chapter Eight: The Garnet Workshop and glass intaglios, late fifth century 


By the beginning of the fifth century, gem production in 
the Roman empire had nearly vanished, and only a few work- 
shops cut gems and cameos. One especially prolific workshop 
emerged by the mid-fifth century, producing garnets (and a 
few sapphires) of which more than fifty examples survive. All 
the gems are of the same distinctive shape, cabochon (that is, 
strongly convex) with the top ground down flat, leaving the 
sides curved. The backs may be either flat or slightly concave. 
The devices were cut on the flat top. When mounted in a gold 
ring, as several extant examples are, the light reflects attractively 
through the garnet. 

During the Hellenistic period, garnet was a popular stone 
for use both as seals and as decorative inlay in jewellery. The 
stone was especially favoured in the East, where it never lost its 
appeal and continued to be used for seals in the Parthian and 
Sasanian periods. In contrast, the Romans, for whatever reason, 
very rarely chose garnet for seals. By the fourth century, how- 
ever, the popularity of the gem increased and soon after became 
the standard choice for decorative inlay in both Byzantine and 
Gothic jewellery! Other materials which were rarely used be- 
fore began to appear at this time as well, including emeralds 
and sapphires. Some small engraved garnets can be dated to 
the fourth century, which include imperial devices and por- 
traits (33 and 71—75), as well as later versions of the Christian 
fish-and-anchor symbol (240 and 297-298). In addition to the 
products of the Garnet Workshop, a few other garnets can also 
be assigned to the fifth century (see 578 and 581-582). 

The distinctive shape of the fifth century garnets probably 
derives from Sasanian prototypes, which, although not very 
common, include several examples imported to Byzantium 
and the West. These include a very fine garnet set in a Byzan- 
tine opus interrasile ring now in the British Museum? (pl. 138, 
fig. 6) and two others which found their way into Anglo-Saxon 
jewellery, a garnet engraved with a lion in a gold mount found 
іп a cemetery at Sibertswold Down, Kent? and another en- 
graved with a scorpion, set in a gilt bronze ring found in Grave 
28 at Alfriston, Sussex.* 


482. London, British Museum, M&LA 1862,7-29,3. Sapphire 
in a gold ring; the hoop is tubular, and the join with the box be- 
zel is decorated with four pellets; diam., 18.7; the gem, c. 10.5 x 
7. А dove stands with a branch (or fruit?) in its beak. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 6, no. 31, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 
72, no. 531, pl. 18; BMC Franks, 4, no. 21; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 853, no. 
257, fig. 5124. 


1 Seep.13,n.15. 

2 British Museum, M & LA 1930,11-7,1; formerly in Paris in the collection 
of the Comtesse de Béarn; W. Froehner, Collection de la Comtesse R. 
de Béarn, vol. 1 (Paris, 1905), 17, pl. 3, 7; В.А. Smith, "Seventh Century 
Jewellery; BMQ 5 (1930), 84, pl. 42a; Jewellery Through 7000 Years 
(exhibition catalogue, London, 1976), 248, no. 418; A. Ward, et al, The 
Ring (London, 1981), 48, no. 102; Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 258, no. 321. 


483. Bucharest, National Museum of Antiquities, inv. AV4; 
from the Histria Treasure (1953). Garnet in a gold ring; the 
hoop is tubular; the bezel is in the form of a floral calyx. Dove. 

Published: Treasures from Romania (exhibition catalogue, London, 
1971), 76-77, no. 305; Barnea, Roumaine, 228—9, п. 14, fig. 87 (with 
earlier literature). 


484. Once Melvin Gutman collection; formerly Guilhou collec- 
tion. Garnet in a gold ring; the tubular hoop is octagonal in 
shape; the bezel is in the form of a floral calyx. Dove; branch 
in field. 

Published: Guilhou, no. 459; Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 301; Gutman 
Collection, 206, no. 127. 


485. Frankfurt, Louis Koch collection, inv. 17.5; formerly Marc 
Rosenberg collection, Baden Baden, 1929. Garnet in an octag- 
onal gold ring; the bezel is in the form of a floral calyx; h., 33; 
diam., 23. Dove; star behind. 

Published: Sammlung Marc Rosenberg, Auktionshaus Ball-Graupe, 
Berlin (1929), no. 189; Косй Collection, no. 483 (the ring described as 
fifth-sixth century and the gem as third-fourth century). 


486. Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum, inv. 1998; from Samthav- 
ro, Georgia. Garnet, c. 7 x 5, in a bronze ring of floral calyx 
type. Dove, head turned back. 

Published: Zakharov, “Gemmen und Siegel des Museums 
Georgiens’, 261, no. 152. 


487. Private collection. Garnet in a bronze ring with traces of 
gilding; the hoop is thin and octagonal; the bezel is of floral 
calyx type; h. of ring, 32.8; diam., 22.5; gem, c. 10 x 8.5. Dove; 
before, branch; star behind. 

Unpublished. 


488. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,15; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Garnet in modern 
ring; c. 10 x 7.5. Dove on branch; star above. 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 22, and vol. 6, 114; BMC 
Early Christian, 6, no. 33, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 72, no. 533, pl. 
18; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 853, no. 258, fig. 5124. 


489. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1890.234; given by Gre- 
ville Chester. Garnet, back concave, 16.5 x 13 x 4. Dove, branch 
before. 

Published: Oxford, 109, no. 375 (as first century BC). 


3 Liverpool Museum; B. Fausett, Inventorium Sepulchrale (London, 1856), 
130—1, pl. 4, no. 17; Henig, Corpus, 263, no. 634. 

4 Lewes Museum; А.Е Griffith and І.Е Salzmann, “Ап Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery at Alfriston, Sussex, Sussex Archaeological Collections 56 
(1914), 24, 35-36; Henig, Corpus, по. 718. For Sasanian gems mounted in 
Byzantine jewellery, see p. 145, n. 15. 
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490. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet, back 
slightly concave, 9.7 x 7.3 x 3.5. Dove, branch before. 
Unpublished. 


491. London market, 1994. Garnet, c. 10 x 8; set in modern 
times in a ring that does not belong. Dove and branch. 
Unpublished. 


492. Once T.W. Kibaltchitch collection; said to be from Olbia. 
Garnet (described as “rubis”). Dove, branch before. 

Published: Kibaltchitch, Gemmes de la Russie méridionale, 33, no. 42, 
pl. 2. 


493. Athens, Anastasios P. Stamoulis collection. Garnet. Dove; 
branch before; star above. 

Published: E. Varoucha-Christodoulopoulou, Nonionarırn ZvAAoyn 
Avaotaoiov П. ZtanovAn, vol. 2-3 (Athens, 1955), 145, no. 956, pl. 
5,12. 


494. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet; 12.8 x 8.0 
х 37. Dove, head turned back. 
Unpublished. 


495. Private collection; previously Munich market. Garnet, 9.8 
x 7.8 x 4.0. Dove, head turned back; crescent behind. 
Unpublished. 


496. Private collection; previously Munich market. Garnet, 
back concave, 10.7 x 10.3 x 3.8. Dove on basin; branch before. 
Unpublished. 


497. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
76.81.1; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Garnet set in 
bronze buckle with garnet inlays. Two doves confronted over 
two branches. 

Unpublished. 


498. Once Zurich market; said to be from Asia Minor. Garnet, 
10.7 x 9.3 x 3.2. Two doves on a basin, one drinking. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 25 (1991), lot 855. 


499. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet, back 
slightly concave, 14.3 x 12.7 x 4.0. Two doves, one with head 
turned back, stand on a basin; triple-branch between them. 
Unpublished. 


500. Private collection; from the Beirut market. Garnet, 10.1 x 
7.8 x 2.8. Peacock. 
Unpublished. 


501. Private collection; from the Rome market. Garnet, 10.2 x 
9.3 x 3.4. Eagle with wings raised. 
Unpublished: 


502. London, British Museum; inv. WA. 119516. Garnet, back 
concave, 13.3 x 11.4 x 4.1. Eagle with wings raised. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 103, HG6 (as Sasanian, though 
"possibly modern”). 


503. Once Bonn, Akademisches Kunstmuseum der Universitát 
(lost, only an impression survives); said to be from Alexandria. 
Garnet (?), 10 x 8. Eagle with wings raised. 

Published: Ursula Mandel-Elzinga, "Eine Gemmensammlung aus 
Alexandria im Akademischen Kunstmuseum der Universität Bonn; 
BonnerJb 185 (1985), 280, no. 51. 


5035is. Once Munich market. Garnet, similar to last, in gold 
ring. 

Published: Gerhard Hirsch Nachfolger, Munich, Auction 228 (16-17 
September 2003), lot 952. 


504. Reggio Emilia, Museo Civico; from the Reggio Emilia 
treasure, via Cavour, 1957. Garnet in gold ring; the hoop is 
embossed with birds and vines; diam., 17; weight, 4.40g. Dol- 
phin. 

Published: Degani, Reggio Emilia, 62, no. 8, pl. 23a, 2; 23b, 5; 24b,4; 
and colourplate; Bierbrauer, Die ostgotischen Grab- und Schatzfunde, 
302—9, pl. 34. 


505. Frankfurt, Louis Koch collection, inv. 8.25. Garnet in em- 
bossed gold ring decorated with florals; diam. of ring, 26. Dol- 
phin. 

Published: Koch Collection, no. 442 (device described as a hare). 


506. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. Ж-5677. Garnet, 
9.2 x 7.3 x 3.0. 

Dolphin. 

Unpublished. 


507. Private collection; from the Beirut market. Garnet, 8.5 x 
6.3 x 4.5. Dolphin. 
Unpublished. 


508. Torino, Museo Civico d'Arte Antica, inv. 23/ORI; said to 
be from the Desana hoard with eight other gold rings (pur- 
chased from a dealer, 1938). Garnet in an embossed gold ring. 
Hare. 

Published: Bierbrauer, Die ostgotischen Grab- und Schatzfunde, 270-1, 
pl. 12, 8; idem, in I Сой (exhibition catalogue, Milan, 1994), 208-12, 
no. Ш.29 (o). 


509. Corinth Museum, inv. 921; from the Corinth excavations. 
Garnet; length, 10.5. Vessel, or chalice, within which is a floral 
decoration. 

Published: G.R. Davidson, Corinth XII: The Minor Objects (Princeton, 
1952), 225, no. 1774, pl. 101 (as "second century"). 


510. London market, 1993; formerly in the collection of Sir Sid- 
ney Nolan. Garnet in bronze buckle, the inlays missing. Two 
doves flank a cross. 

Published: Christie's, London, Antiquities and Souvenirs of the Grand 
Tour, 27 October 1993, lot 92. 


511. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet, back con- 
cave, 15.0 x 10.3 x 8.1. Two doves flank a cross. 
Unpublished. 
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512. Vidin (Bulgaria); from the Ratiaria Treasure (1986). Garnet 
in gold ring; the ring has a solid, tubular hoop and a stepped, 
oval box-bezel. Cross. 

Published: Giorgetti, “Ratiaria’, 32, no. 4, fig. 6. 


513. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 57.53; said to be 
from Constantinople. Garnet set in a gold, openwork (opus in- 
terrasile) reliquary, box-pendant of Saint Zacharias; height of 
pendant with suspension loop, 32.5; the gem, c. 8.5 x 8.0. Cross. 
Ross suggested that since the gem appears to have been replaced 
in its mount it may not be the original stone, but I see no reason 
why it should not be. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 30-31, no. 31; J. Spier, "A Byzantine Pen- 
dant in the J. Paul Getty Museum), The J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 
15 (1987), 10-12, fig. 10; Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 95-97, 226, no. 127, fig. 
167. 


514. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet, 7.3 x 7.3 
x 4.1 Cross. 
Unpublished. 


514bis. Private collection. Garnet. 12.6 x 9.0 x 3.9. Cross. 
Unpublished. 


515. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1892.1337; bequest of 
Greville Chester. Garnet, 10.5 x 9.7 x 2.0. Cross in wreath. 
Unpublished. 


516. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet, 10.7 x 10.0 
X 4.2. А cross rests on a throne (the Hetoimasia, or Prepared 
Throne). 

Unpublished. 


517. Sad Collection; said to be from Gadara, Jordan. Garnet, 
back concave, 15 x 10. Jesus, with cross-nimbus, stands frontal- 
ly, the right hand raised, a book(?) held at the chest (negative). 
Published: Gadara, 3 and 41, no. 450. 


518. Bonn, Rheinisches Landesmuseum, inv. 36.418; said to be 
from Cologne, “beim Bau des Deichmannhasues 1913/14". Gar- 
net in gold ring; the ring has a large, hollow bezel and woven 
wire hoop; height of ring, 21; gem, c. 14 x 11. Male figure stands 
left, right hand raised, holding a cross over his left shoulder. 
Published: Bonn, 53—54, no. 39. 


519. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Garnet, 12.9 
x 9.6 x 4.1. Male figure stands left, right hand raised, holding 
cross over shoulder. Very crude engraving. 

Unpublished. 


520. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet, back con- 
cave, 17.0 x 12.4 x 5.9. A female figure stands as orant; above, a 
cross. Fine style. 

Unpublished. 


521. Germany, collection “W.W., inv. 357. Garnet, back concave, 
12 x 10 x 4. A female figure stands as orant, her head turned to 
side, between two crosses. Crudely cut. 

Published: R. Stupperich, “Antiken der Sammlung W.W. VIII. Gemmen; 
Boreas 9 (1986), 241, no. 25, pl. 41, 5-6 (as second-third century). 


522. London, British Museum, M&LA 72,6—4,313; from the 
collection of Alessandro Castellani (1872). Garnet in gold ring; 
the hoop is hollow and embossed with vines and birds; diam., 
25.5; gem, c. 14 x 11.5. A male figure is seated frontally, head 
turned to side, arms raised in the attitude of an orant; two 
crosses above. 

Published: Fortnum, "Finger Rings" (1871), 281, no. 3; Babington, 
“Gems”, 716; BMC Early Christian, 7-8, no. 44; BMC Post-Classical, 
74, no. 545; BMC Franks, 6, no. 37; Leclercq, "Gemmes 850, no. 232, 
fig. 5104. 


Monograms (all are engraved in the positive, 
unless noted as negative): 


523. Once Arthur Evans collection; said to be from Bosnia. 
Garnet, c. 10 x 5. Latin monogram resembling that of The- 
odoric (ruled 493-526 AD), composed of D, N, T, E, O, and R 
(negative); probably to be resolved as D(ominus) N(oster) THE- 
ODORICUS. 

Published: A.J. Evans, “Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum", Archaeo- 
logia 49 (1886), 22—23, fig. 3; Middleton, Dalmatia, 141-2, no. 278. 


524. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
76.95.10; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Garnet (more 
sharply beveled than usual, approaching F4), 12.9 x 10.7 x 3.7. 
Monogram composed of T, X, E (and perhaps M, A, A, N), per- 
haps to be resolved as Euthychios; star and crescent above, an- 
other star below. 

Unpublished. 


525. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Garnet, 11.5 x 
10.0 x 3.5. Monogram similar to last. 
Unpublished. 


526. Tel Aviv, Museum Haaretz, inv. K-8740. Garnet, 10.5 x 
10.5 x 4.0. Monogram composed of II, O, E, Y, and perhaps К. 
Unpublished. 


527. Private collection; said to be from Syria or Lebanon. Gar- 
net, 13.8 x 11.4 x 3.8. Monogram composed of A, K, and O 
(negative); perhaps the name Akakios. 

Unpublished. 


528. Private collection. Garnet, 7.8 x 7.5 x 3.0. Monogram com- 
posed of M, П, О, and Y (negative). 
Unpublished. 


529. Private collection; said to be from Egypt? Garnet, back 
concave, 11.8 x 10.7 x 3.3. Monogram composed of A, II, O, 
and Y; probably Paulou. 

Unpublished. 


530. Tel Aviv, Museum Haaretz, inv. K-8738. Garnet, 13.2 x 
13.2 x 4.8. Monogram similar to last. 
Unpublished. 


531. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Garnet, 8.5 
x 7.0 x 3.2. Monogram composed of A, M, T, О, and Y (negative). 
Unpublished. 
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532. Once Zurich market, 1988. Garnet, back slightly concave, 
12.0 x 10.0 x 4.3. Monogram, probably MAPKOY, Markou. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 21 (14-15 Novem- 
ber 1988), lot 752. 


533. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique de l'Académie Rou- 
maine, inv. 314. Garnet, 10 x 7 x 3. Monogram composed of N, 
A, T, Œ, O, and Y; probably Antoninou. 

Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, 94, no. 744. 


534. Tunis; from the American School of Oriental Research ex- 
cavations at Carthage, inv. 5-28-75. Garnet, back concave, 14 
x 11.5 x 3.5. Monogram composed of N, P, Ф, Q), C, O, and Y 
(negative); probably Sophroniou (as suggested by Finney). 
Published: P.C. Finney, “А Monogrammed Byzantine Garnet from 
Carthage; RivAC 58 (1982), 383-407. 


535. Once Zurich market, 1987; and New York market, 1983. 
Garnet in gold ring; the ring has a simple, tubular hoop and 
circular box-bezel with border of beaded wire and four pellets 
at the join with the hoop; diam. of ring, 23; the gem, c. 12 x 9. 
Monogram composed of I, A, Ф, O, and Y; probably Philippou. 
Published: Ariadne Galleries, New York, Auction December 9, 1983, 
lot 72; Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 19 (18-19 November 
1987), lot 376. 


536. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 001090; from the 
collection of N.P. Likhachov. Garnet, back slightly concave, 
14.5 x 10.7 x 5.8. Monogram composed of H, K, A, and O; cross 
above; star below. 

Published: Zalesskaya, “Early Byzantine Glyptic Art’, 170, fig. 7. 


538. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Garnet, 
back slightly concave, 12.3 x 9.9 x 3.5. Monogram composed of 
M, А, P, and C; cross above; probably Marias? 

Unpublished. 


539. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
76.95.5; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Garnet, back 
concave, broken, 12.0 x 14.8 x 7.5 (as preserved). Monogram 
composed of M, A, and O (negative); cross above; star. 
Unpublished. 


540. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles; 
mounted in the Carolingian crest of the Escrain de Char- 
lemagne. Sapphire, probably reused and recut to this shape. 
Тһе reverse side is engraved with a dolphin, probably of first 
century date. Monogram composed of M, A, Ө, and Y; cross 
above; probably Ma8o109, Maththaiou. 

Published: Babelon, Histoire, 20, fig. 14 (who suggests that the mono- 
gram be read as Ayia итүтпр Ozo Xpiot0d); Danielle Gaborit-Chopin, 
Le trésor de Saint-Denis (Paris, 1991), 92—98. 


5 Fora similar monogram on a gold ring from the fifth century Gothic 
"Tomb of Omharus; found in 1889 at Apahida (near Cluj, Romania) and 
now in Budapest, see Radu Harhoiu, The Treasure from Pietrosa Romana 
(BAR Supplementary Series 24, Oxford, 1977), fig. 10, 11—12; idem, in 
Patrick Périn, et al, L'Or des princes barbares (exhibition catalogue, Paris, 
2000), 184—5, no. 30, 4. The tomb also contained a gold ring engraved with 
name OMHARVS, and Harhoiu suggests the monogram too may be read 
as this name. The monogram is, however, more likely to be Greek, and the 
ring appears to be of Byzantine manufacture. 


54]. Private collection; said to be from the Beirut market. Gar- 
net, back concave, 13.4 x 10.9 x 4.3. Monogram composed of M, 
П, E, О, and Y (negative); cross above. 

Unpublished. 


Gems from the Garnet Workshop display an iconographi- 
cal repertoire which differs considerably from that used for 
Christian gems of the third and fourth centuries. The most fre- 
quent figural devices are birds, usually doves but also peacocks 
and eagles. Other animals represented are dolphins and hares, 
which are common motifs in early Byzantine decorative art. 
Religious images include crosses, the standing Virgin as orant, 
a standing Christ, and a notable depiction of the Hetoimasia. A 
series of portraits has already been discussed (76-79bis). The 
other gems in the group, accounting for about a third of the 
surviving specimens, are engraved with personal monograms, 
all but one composed of Greek letters. 

The earliest datable garnet of this shape is the very large 
and fine portrait of Theodosius II (76), engraved at some 
date shortly before his death in 450 AD. Most other garnets 
from the workshop, however, appear to have been produced 
towards the end of the fifth century. They are datable by sev- 
eral criteria, including the style of the portraits, the forms of 
the monograms, the types of mounts (rings, pendants, and 
buckles), and the hoards in which specimens have been found. 
Although three of the garnets were found in archaeological 
excavations, no case provides a close dating. A garnet found 
in the excavations at Carthage (534) is said to belong to a con- 
text dating between c. 400 and 600 AD, which is probably cor- 
rect but not very precise. The second century date assigned to 
the example from Corinth (509) must be erroneous. Another 
gem, from Samthvro in Georgia (486), appears not to be from 
a datable context. The date of the garnets can be established, 
however, with the aid of several hoards, two from northern 
Italy, one from Romania, and a fourth from Bulgaria. One of 
the finest hoards of late fifth century jewellery, found at Reg- 
gio Emilia in 1957, contained necklaces, fibulae, rings, and 
gold coins dating as late as the reign of Zeno (477—491 AD), 
which provide an approximate date of burial in the final years 
of the fifth century. Included in the treasure, along with other 
rings, was a fine gold ring with embossed hoop set with a gar- 
net engraved with a dolphin (504). A similar ring embossed 
with vine leaves was said to have been in the Dessana hoard, 
discovered c. 1938 and now in Torino, along with eight other 
rings.’ The garnet in the Dessana hoard (508) is engraved with 
a hare. Another ring, from a tomb at Torriano, also has an em- 
bossed hoop decorated with vines and birds and is set with an 
unengraved garnet of the same shape as those deriving from 
the Garnet Workshop.* Other rings of unknown provenance 
but of similar manufacture set with engraved garnets from 
this workshop are in the Koch collection and the British Mu- 


6 Degani, Reggio Emilia; Bierbrauer, Die ostgotischen Grab- und Schatzfunde, 
302-9, pl. 34. 

7 The hoard was purchased from a dealer, and the circumstances of the find 
are unknown; Volker Bierbrauer, in / Сой (Milan, 1994), 208-12, no. 111.29 
(о); idem, Die ostgotischen Grab- und Schatzfunde, 270—1, pl. 12, 8. 

8 Сіуісі Musei di Pavia, inv. Or.23; from a tomb at Torriano, found c. 1869, 
with fibulae and a bracelet; Adriano Peroni, Oreficerie e metalli lavorati 
tardoantichi e altomedievali del territorio di Pavia (Spoleto, 1967), 117-8, 
no. 75; Bierbrauer, Die ostgotischen Grab- und Schatzfunde, 318-20, pl. 42. 
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seum (505 and 522), and another, set with a plasma intaglio, 
is in the Battke collection, now in Pforzheim.? 

Garnets were also set in another distinctive variety of gold 
ring, which is characterized by a solid, tubular hoop (which 
may be either round or octagonal) and a tall bezel in the shape 
of a floral calyx. Two examples of this ring type, one set with a 
garnet engraved with a dove (483), were present in the Histria 
treasure, discovered in Romania in 1953. A similar ring, but 
made of bronze, was found in Georgia (486). Two further ex- 
amples in gold, set with unengraved stones, were in the Reg- 
gio Emilia һоага,!9 confirming a late fifth century date for the 
shape of the ring. Others without provenance are in various 
private collections (see pl. 138, fig. 7)." One of four gold rings 
from the hoard of late fifth century jewellery found at Ratiaria 
(Bulgaria) in 1986, now in Vidin,” is of similar shape, having а 
tubular hoop and an oval, stepped, box-bezel, set with an en- 
graved garnet (512). Engraved garnets are also found in fifth 
century rings of different shapes, including one example in a 
rather crude gold ring perhaps copying the types with floral 
calyx bezel, said to have been found near Cologne (518), and 
others of unknown origin, including a sapphire (482) and a 
garnet (535), both in simple box-bezel rings with four pellets 
where the bezel joins the hoop, a type long-lived and difficult 
to date.!* 

Several engraved garnets are found in other types of jewel- 
lery. A late fifth century portrait of a man is set in a large, gold, 
opus interrasile pendant (76). Another garnet (513) is set in 
a gold, opus interrasile reliquary pendant of exceptionally fine 
work, probably also of late fifth century date. Other examples 
are placed in the centre of bronze buckles along with garnet 
and glass inlays (497 and 510).5 These garnets set in buckles 
appear to have inspired imitations in glass, which also are set 
in buckles and form a distinctive group discussed below (551- 
571). Very crudely cut garnets appear in a few fragmentary 
Visigothic mounts, probably also for belt buckles (547—549), 





9  Battke, Geschichte des Ringes, 37—38, no. 45; formerly in Sangiorgi 
collection, Rome; the hoop is embossed with vines and birds; the gem is 
described as a plasma with standing figure, the date of which is uncertain. 

10 Degani, Reggio Emilia, 61, nos. 5-6, pl. 22, 2-5, one with а cabochon 
garnet and the other a nicolo. 

11 See 484 and 485, both with engraved garnets; and also Koch Collection, 
nos. 485-6 for similar rings with unengraved garnets; a ring once in the 
Guilhou collection set with an unengraved sapphire, Guilhou, 116, no. 953, 
and Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 365; a miniature ring set with glass imitating 
garnet from a Merovingian tomb at Ermont (Seine-et-oise), Deloche, 
Anneaux, 80-81, LXX; Content collection, set with an amethyst cameo, 
see 724; a gold ring with engraved decoration on the circular hoop and 
set with a first century intaglio, Gutman Collection, 200, no. 121; and a 
gold ring with octagonal hoop, set with a first century intaglio, Giessener 
Münzhandlung, Munich, Auction 98 (Antike Kunstobjekte), 12 October 
1999, lot 2358, see pl. 138, fig. 7. 

12 Giorgetti, "Ratiaria 32, fig. 4; Giorgetti associates the hoard with the 
invasion of the Huns in the mid-fifth century. 

13 A similar gilt bronze ring is set with an unengraved garnet of the same 
shape (private collection); see pl. 138, fig. 8. 

14 The origins of this type of ring go back to the first century, for which see 
Henig, Corpus, 37 (Type IV), although these two varieties are clearly 
later in style; cf. also two rings in Dumbarton Oaks found in hoards of 
Byzantine jewellery of sixth or seventh century date, Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 
10—12, no. 6F, and 138, no. 179Q; and the late sixth century ring, 542; as 
well as several Byzantine rings set with Sasanian gems, for which see p. 
145, n. 15. 

15. For the date of the reliquary pendant, see J. Spier, "A Byzantine Pendant in 
the J. Paul Getty Museum”, The J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 15 (1987), 
10-12, fig. 10. 

16 A buckle nearly identical to 497, but missing the central stone, is in the 
British Museum; M&LA 1923,11—10,1, said to be from Hebron. 


suggesting that copies of the finer garnets were made in Spain. 

Garnets of this distinctive shape proved popular in both 
Byzantine and Gothic jewellery, and unengraved examples are 
found in a variety of objects, including rings, buckles, fibulae, 
earrings, and crosses. In addition to the rings set with unen- 
graved garnets cited above are gold rings in Oxford" and New 
York.'* Gothic objects set with garnets of this shape include 
a fine Ostrogothic buckle inlaid with garnets and glass in the 
British Museum;? a Merovingian gilt bronze buckle from the 
vicinity of Amiens;? a buckle from Norcia;?! a gold fibula from 
Hassleben;? a Lombardic gold cross from the tomb of Gisulfo 
in Cividale;? and a pair of Visigothic gold earrings, set with 
stones and glass, said to be from Estramadura and now in Bal- 
timore.” Most of these objects are datable to the late fifth or 
sixth century. 

One further clue to the date of the garnets is the single 
example (523) bearing a Latin monogram, which closely re- 
sembles those found on the coins of the Ostrogothic king, The- 
odoric (ruled 493-526 AD).” Although the monograms on the 
coins differ somewhat from that on the gem, the many simi- 
larities and the fact that the monogram is based on a D-N liga- 
ture strongly suggest that the monogram should be resolved as 
D(ominus) N(oster) Theodoricus. The gem, now lost, was said 
to have been found in Bosnia and was once in the collection of 
Arthur Evans, who noted that Dalmatia passed to Ostrogothic 
rule in 504 AD. 

The favourite iconographical device found on the garnets 
is the dove. Most examples show a single dove (482—495), of- 
ten accompanied by a branch (either held in the bird's beak 
or placed in the field), and sometimes with the addition of a 
star or crescent (495). Other examples (496-499) show a 
single dove or a pair of doves standing on a basin or vessel 
(perhaps a kantharos, although the handles are not detailed). 
In one case, the vessel alone is depicted, without the doves 
(509). Only one variety shows an explicitly Christian symbol 


17 Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 752; probably of Byzantine 
manufacture; Gerald Taylor and Diana Scarisbrick, Finger Rings from 
Ancient Egypt to the Present Day (Oxford, 1978), 42, no. 211. 

18 Metropolitan Museum, inv. 17.191.101; garnet? (described as "red glass"), 
with beaded wire hoop, pellets at the join with the bezel; Seymour De 
Ricci, Catalogue of a Collection of Gallo-Roman Antiquities belonging to 
J. Pierpont Morgan (Paris, 1911), 17, no. 101, pl. 6; Katharine Reynolds 
Brown, “Dating of some Frankish Rings in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’, Bonner Jb 179 (1979), 251—2, fig. 1. 

19 British Museum, M&LA, 65,3-18,1; Bierbrauer, Die ostgotischen Grab- 
und Schatzfunde, 356, pl. 63, 4. 

20 British Museum, M&LA, 91,10-19,26. 

21 A.Götze, Gotische Schnallen (Berlin, 1912), no. 14. 

22 Walther Schulz, Das Fürstengrab von Hassleben, vol. 1 (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1933), pls. 4, 1a; 5, 1a; 22, 3b. 

23 Cividale, Museo Civico, inv. 168; Gian Carlo Menis, ed., / Longobardi 
(Milan, 1990), 470, X.191b. 

24 Walters Art Gallery, inv. 57.560; Randall, Jewelry, Ancient to Modern, 142— 
3, no. 405. 

25 See W. Wroth, Western and Provincial Byzantine Coins of the Vandals, 
Ostrogoths and Lombards in the British Museum (London, 1911), 50—51, 
nos. 23-34, and 57—59, nos. 74-82, pls. 6, 8-13; 7, 7-13. 

26 For the dove and crescent motif, see the fourth century rings found in 
tombs at Arcegno (Ticino); Milano capitale dell'impero romano 286—402 
d.c. (exhibition cat., Milan, 1990), 300-301; and another, Christian Schmidt 
collection, Byzanz, 327, no IV.59 (J. Spier). 

27 For the motif of two birds drinking at a kantharos, see p. 51, n. 50. An 
unpublished lead seal in Budapest (inv. 85.2.3) displays on one side two 
doves on a basin with two branches below, and on the other side, a bird 
with its head turned back and a wreath in its beak. Although probably not 
impressed from a garnet gem, the style and date appear to be similar. 
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accompanying the doves, where the doves stand on either side 
of a large cross (510-511). Doves also appear on other gems 
of fifth or sixth century date (see 577 and 583). 

Other birds and animals appear on the garnets, again with 
no explicitly Christian reference but perhaps with symbolic 
intent. One such gem is engraved with a peacock (500), a fre- 
quently used Christian symbol?* Eagles (501—503), dolphins 
(504—507), and hares (508) also appear (for a hare on a cam- 
eo of similar date, see 751). The depiction of the eagle, with 
wings raised, which is found on three examples, is noteworthy 
since the motif, accompanied by a monogram, was one of the 
most popular devices on Byzantine lead seals in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. Pagan prototypes are very similar, includ- 
ing depictions with a bust of Sarapis above the raised wings 
of the eagle, which are frequently found on Roman gems of 
the second and third centuries.” It is unclear why the image 
was revived in the fifth century, but it does appear as a reverse 
coin type during the reign of Zeno (476-491 AD)? and, for 
example, on an ivory pyxis of similar date,” before becoming 
a standard type on lead seals during the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. The eagle as a representation of God or Jesus is often 
noted by Christian writers, and several Old Testament pas- 
sages are especially appropriate, notably Deuteronomy 32:11 
and Exodus 19:4, “Үе have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, 
and how I bare you on eagles' wings, and brought you unto 
myself^* Again, a pagan symbol was borrowed and endowed 
with a new, Christian meaning. 

In addition to the doves flanking a cross there are other 
purely Christian devices. Several gems are simply engraved 
with a cross (512—514), and one gem shows a cross within 
a wreath (515). More unusual is a garnet engraved with a 
cross placed on a throne, symbolizing the Hetoimasia (516), 
an image uncommon on small objects at this date and more 
often seen in monumental church decoration, as at Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome and the Baptistery of the Arians in 
Ravenna (see 457). 

Christ standing, with cross-nimbus and hand raised in 
blessing, appears on one gem (517). Two others, crudely cut, 
show a figure with what appears to be a cross (or cross-scep- 
tre) over his shoulder (518-519). The identity is uncertain, 
but he is likely to be Jesus or perhaps an apostle. Similar de- 
pictions of standing figures holding crosses appear on near 
contemporary gems (590—591), and an example in haematite 
shows an enthroned Christ holding a cross over his shoulder 
(593). A standing female figure in the pose of an orant (520— 
521) most likely represents the Virgin rather than a saint. An- 
other notable scene is the unusual depiction of a seated figure 


28 Seep.51,n. 49. 

29. See Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 489—546, nos. 585—730. 

30. See W. Hornbostel, Sarapis (Leiden, 1973), 220-38; and Getty, 127, no. 
338. 

31 Philip Grierson and Melinda Mays, Catalogue of the Late Roman Coins 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Collections апа in the Whittemore Collection 
(Washington, 1992), no. 684, a silver half-siliqua struck at Milan; a cross is 
placed above the wings of the eagle, which stands on a prow. 

32 Weitzmann, DOC, vol. 3, 34, on the pyxis and the possible iconographical 
significance of the motif. 

33 See Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 8, 135; and А.Р. Nock, “Religious 
Symbols and Symbolism III’; Gnomon 32 (1960), 731 («Essays on Religion 
and the Ancient World, vol. 2. [Oxford, 1972], 911), who doubts that the 
eagle was equated with God in the Jewish pictorial tradition. 

34 See also 448 (noting the occurrence on fifth century coins); and cf. a sixth 
century gold ring with engraved bezel inlaid with niello in the Walters Art 
Gallery, inv. 57.1582; Randall, Jewelry. Ancient to Modern, 153, no. 428. 


with arms raised in the pose of an orant, who is flanked by 
two crosses (522). A fine, large agate in Munich (573) shows 
in the upper register a seated male figure holding a cross and 
a seated female figure as orant, who probably represent the 
emperor and empress respectively. One other example, a glass 
intaglio of late sixth or early seventh century date (703), also 
bears the rare motif of a seated orant.” 

In addition to the gems with pictorial devices, the Garnet 
Workshop produced stones engraved with personal mono- 
grams. Some are engraved in reverse (to be read in impres- 
sion) while most are cut so that they may be read correctly 
on the gem itself. This inconsistency, never encountered in 
the Roman Imperial period when seals were always cut in re- 
verse, is typical of the late antique period. Lead sealings bear- 
ing monograms became very common by the late fifth cen- 
tury, but no surviving example impressed by a gem has come 
to light. One-sided sealings are known (see Appendix Two: 
Lead Sealings), but it is unclear how they were produced. 
The more common two-sided lead bullae, used throughout 
the Byzantine period, were impressed with a special device, 
usually made of iron. Rings engraved with monograms also 
became very popular in the early Byzantine period (see Ap- 
pendix One: Engraved Rings). 

The monograms engraved on the gems from the Garnet 
Workshop are of box (rather than cruciform) shape, and on 
several gems a cross is added above the monogram. All ex- 
amples are composed of Greek letters, except the one gem cut 
with the Latin monogram of Theodoric (523), and most ap- 
pear to have genitive endings (usually ending OY), evidently 
denoting ownership. The box-type monograms, usually built 
around the letters M, N, П, or X, are typically Byzantine of the 
fifth and early six centuries and differ in style from the mono- 
grams appearing on gems datable to the second and third cen- 
turies (see Appendix Three: Jasper Gems with Monograms). 
Monograms of cruciform shape, which first appeared in Byz- 
antium іп the 520s,” are not represented in this group of gar- 
nets, but do appear on several other garnets and sapphires of 
different shape and slightly later date (542—544). Many of the 
personal names represented by the monograms can be deci- 
phered with some degree of confidence, especially with the 
aid of contemporary Byzantine lead seals.** The suggested 
decipherments yield mostly male names common in the fifth 
century: Akakios, Antoninos, Mark, Matthew, Paul, Philip, and 
Sophronios. One female name, Maria, also occurs. 

It is plausible that all the above garnets derive from a 
single workshop, although a number of hands were at work. 
Some stones are very finely cut (notably the standing Virgin, 


35 For the cross-sceptre in the fourth century, see Alföldi, Die constantinische 
Goldprägung, 146-53 ("Kreuzzepters"); and P. Bruun, “The Christian Signs 
on the Coins of Constantine’, Arctos 3 (1962), 35. 

36 See also depictions of Saint Menas on horseback in the pose of orant, 623. 

37 Тһе earliest datable cruciform monograms are those of the emperor Justin 
1(518-527 AD), which appear on small bronze coins struck at Antioch, for 
which see Marcus Phillips and Susan Tyler-Smith, “А Sixth-Century Hoard 
of Nummi and Five-Nummi pieces; NC 1998, 318 and 322. E. Weigand, 
“Ein bisher verkanntes Diptychon Symmachorum; /41 52 (1937), 128-30, 
notes the occurrence of Theodora’s cruciform monogram on capitals in 
Hagía Sophia, c. 534 AD. Cruciform monograms first appear on imperial 
control stamps on Byzantine silver plate in the middle of the reign of 
Justinian, no later than the 540s; see Erica Cruikshank Dodd, Byzantine 
Silver Stamps (Washington, 1961), 81—89, nos. 14—18. 

38 Especially helpfularethe tables in Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 
pls. 229-60; see also Walter Fink, "Das frühbyzantinische Monogramm’; 
Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinistik 30 (1981), 75-86. 
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520), while others are very crude (including the other stand- 
ing Virgin, 521). Most of the doves engraved on the garnets 
are stylistically similar to each other, but on a few examples 
there are significant differences in the manner of engraving. 
Often the gems share the technical characteristic of the use of 
a large drill leaving very round heads and bodies. The mono- 
grams, too, are all very similar, although not necessarily cut 
by the same hand. Although the garnets are found set in sev- 
eral different shapes of rings, all appear to be contemporary. 
Rings with calyx bezels have been found at both Eastern and 
Western sites, while all examples of gold rings with embossed 
hoops (with recorded provenance) are from Italy. The gems 
need not, however, have derived from the same workshops 
that produced the jewellery. 

Recorded findspots for the gems are widespread, includ- 
ing Italy, Germany, Bosnia, Romania, Bulgaria, Olbia, Georgia, 
Asia Minor, Corinth, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and Carthage. The 
predominant use of Greek for the monograms and the wide 
distribution of the gems suggest an Eastern origin, and Con- 
stantinople itself appears to be the most likely location for the 
workshop (or workshops). The fine portrait of Theodosius II 
(76) must surely be a product of an imperial workshop in the 
capital. The one garnet with the monogram of Theodoric, per- 
haps used by an official in Dalmatia, may derive from another 
source, cut by an engraver familiar with the Byzantine stones, 
but it too could have been commissioned from the Constan- 
tinople workshop. Some Visigothic copies (547—550) indicate 
that at least one provincial workshop existed, but these gems 
are crudely cut and easily identifiable. 


Cruciform monograms: 


542. Once London market, 1986. Garnet in gold ring; a hoop 
of tubular wire between two beaded wires joins a thin, circular 
box-bezel; the join is marked with four pellets;? diam., 18.8; 
the gem, convex A1(?), c. 8.5 x 7.5. Cruciform monogram com- 
posed of œ, П, N, E, A, O, and Y; probably ЕПІФАМІОҮ, Epipha- 
niou. For similar monograms, see Zacos and Veglery, Byzan- 
tine Lead Seals, pl. 232, 129-132. 

Published: Sotheby's, London, Antiquities, 8 December 1986, lot 79. 


543. London, British Museum, M&LA 1867,7-19,1. Sapphire, 
back convex, drilled through, c. 9 x 7 x 4. Cruciform mono- 
gram, OMA, бора, Thomas. For the monogram, see Zacos 
and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, pl. 232, 214. The same 
monogram is on a silver spoon from the Hama Treasure; see 
Marlia M. Mango, Silver from Early Byzantium (Baltimore, 
1986), 121-2, no. 19. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 15, no. 96; BMC Post-Classical, 138, 
no. 952. 


544. London, Petrie Museum, University College London, inv. 
UC.36487; said to be from Egypt. Sapphire (dark blue), A1, 9.0 
х 6.5 x 2.5. Cruciform monogram composed of X, Ф, Г, ^, M, A, 
H, and Y. 

Published: W.M. Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use (London, 1927), 
20, no. 237, pl. 14. 





39 For the shape of the ring, cf. a “Frankish” ring in New York, n. 18 above. 
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545. Vienna, Schatzkammer, inv. XIII 2. Sapphire set in the cen- 
ter of the cross of the Reichsapfel (Cologne?, c. 1200), c. 12.4 x 
11.5. Cruciform monogram; uncertain letters around central О, 
including C, X, K, T, O, and Y. 

Published: Wentzel, “Mittelalterliche Gemmen’; 66 (as Carolingian?); 
Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2538bis (as late sixth or seventh century), with ex- 
tensive earlier literature. 


546. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
76.95.14; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Cornelian, ir- 
regularly shaped, slightly convex top, 11.0 x 9.1 x 2.6. Cruci- 
form monogram, crudely engraved, composed of A, M, and П? 
Unpublished. 


Several gems cut with cruciform monograms are slightly 
later in date than those from the Garnet Workshop, no earlier 
than the mid-sixth century and perhaps as late as the seventh 
century. The one recorded garnet is of entirely different shape, 
a small circular cabochon, which bears a name decipherable as 
Epiphanios (542). Small sapphires are also known. One, with 
the monogram of Thomas (543), is convex on both sides with 
a hole drilled through the middle, suggesting that it has been 
reused from a piece of jewellery, such as a pendant earring. А 
small, deep blue sapphire in the Petrie Museum (543), presum- 
ably from Egypt, bears a very complex monogram, perhaps 
representing several names or titles.? Another sapphire, set 
in the thirteenth century Reichsapfel now in the Schatzkam- 
mer in Vienna (545), may also be of sixth or seventh century 
date, although Wentzel has suggested it may be Carolingian. 
А crudely cut cruciform monogram appears on a cornelian 
in Indiana (546), which has no close parallel but is probably 
of sixth or seventh century date. Also notable are several cru- 
ciform monograms in Syriac (and perhaps Arabic), no doubt 
inspired by Byzantine examples, cut in rock crystal and lapis 
lazuli (931—933). 


The Visigothic Group: 


547. Private collection; said to be from Spain. Garnet in gilt- 
bronze mount, pierced twice; the mount, 17.7 x 16.8 x 8.7; the 
gem, c. 10 x 7.5. Cross. 

Unpublished. 


548. Private collection; said to be from Spain. Garnet in gilt- 
bronze mount, similar to last; the mount, 16.6 x 13.2 x 8.5; the 
gem, 9.3 x 6.4 x 2.7. Bird. 

Unpublished. 


549. Private collection; said to be from Spain. Garnet in gilt- 
bronze mount, similar to last; the mount, 15.5 x 13.4 x 7.0; the 
gem c. 9.5 x 8. Bird, head turned back. Similar in style to the 
previous. 

Unpublished. 


40 Perhaps the names of angels (Michael, Gabriel; Raphael)? 
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550. Private collection; said to be from Spain. Garnet, 14.8 x 
11.9 x 3.8. Crudely cut animal(?). 
Unpublished. 


Several garnets of a shape similar to those from the prolific 
Byzantine workshop appear to be imitations cut in a Visigothic 
workshop in Spain. All are said to have been found in Spain, 
and three are set in fragmentary gilt bronze mounts of a type 
that were once fixed in the centre of Visigothic belt buckles. 
One example (547) is engraved with a cross, and two others 
(548-549) are cut with a dove, the most common device found 
on the Byzantine garnets. The fourth garnet bears a crudely 
cut, unidentifiable animal (550). 


Glass Intaglios: 


551. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Yellow 
glass, c. 25 x 23.5, in fragmentary bronze buckle (missing the 
other inlays), 37.4 x 35.0 x 8.5. Angel stands left, holding a long 
cross. 

Unpublished. 


552. Lucerne, Kofler-Truniger collection. Glass in a gilt bronze 
buckle. Type as the previous. 

Published: Sammlung E. und M. Kofler-Truniger, Luzern (Kunsthaus 
Zurich, 1964), 64, no. 608B, pl. 34. 


553. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 103; said to be 
from Beirut; purchased from Greville Chester. Green glass, 
20.6 x 15.0 x 5.0. Type as the previous. 

Unpublished. 


554. Princeton, University Art Museum, inv. 40-393; gift of FJ. 
Mather, Jr. Brown glass in a modern silver mount, 26 x 19 x 7 
(in mount). Type as the previous. 

Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 116, no. 573; Slobodan 
Curéié and Archer St. Clair, eds., Byzantium at Princeton (Princeton, 
1986), 111, no. 130. 


555. Once Zurich market, 1989. Yellow glass, 21 x 16.5 x 6.0. 
"Type as the previous. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 353a. 


556. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Brown glass, edges 
corroded and chipped, 20.8 x 16.1 x 5.5. Type as the previous. 
Unpublished. 


557. Once Zurich market, 1994. Yellow glass, 21.2 x 16.1 x 5.8. 
Type as the previous. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 27 (1994), lot 824. 


558. Private collection. Brown glass, 25.4 x 19.0 x 5.9. Type as 
the previous. 
Unpublished. 


559. Tel Aviv, Museum Haaretz, inv. К-23262. Pale green glass, 
22.4 x 17.6 x 5.9. Type as the previous. 
Unpublished. 


560. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 67.47.11; 
from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Purple glass, 19.2 x 14.1 x 
5.5. Type as the previous. 

Published: Berry, no. 247. 


561. London, British Museum, M&LA 1982,11-3,1; said to be 
from Syria. Yellow glass in gilt bronze buckle with garnet in- 
lays; buckle, 36.7 x 48 (with loop); gem, c. 26 x 15.5. Constan- 
tinople seated left, holding cross on globe, spear over shoulder, 
shield at side. 

Unpublished. 


562. Once Lucerne market, 1960. Yellow glass in modern gold 
mount. Constantinople, as last. 
Published: Ars Antiqua, Lucerne, Auction 2 (14 May 1960), lot 177. 


562bis. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 01329; from 
the collection of N.P. Likhachov. Constantinople, as last. 
Published: Zalesskaya, "Early Byzantine Glyptic Art’, 175—6, fig. 13. 


563. Private collection; said to be from Israel. Three brown 
glass intaglios set in three bronze belt ornaments, inlaid with 
glass. Two with Constantinople; the third with a lion. 
Unpublished. 


564. Private collection; said to be from Israel. Amber glass, 
c. 21 x 16. Female figure, standing frontally, head turned, as 
orant. 

Unpublished. 


565. London market, 1992; Zurich market, 1994. Amber glass, 
20.9 x 14.9 x 5.8. Lion, head turned back; tree behind. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 27 (1994), lot 826. 


566. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Brown 
glass, 21.1 x 16.9 x 5.9. Lion, head turned back; star above. 
Unpublished. 


567. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Brown 
glass, 19.5 x 15.5 x 5.7. Lamb stands right, head turned back; 
cross above. 
Unpublished. 


568. Tel Aviv, Museum Haaretz, inv. K-70474. Olive green 
glass, 19 x 15.5 x 6.0. Goat stands left, basin before. 
Unpublished. 


569. Once Frederick Zimmermann collection. Olive green 
glass, 20 x 6. Long cross; around, KYPIE BOHOI, “Lord, help’. 
Published: Bonner, "Amulets; 343, no. 77. 


570. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Brown 
glass, 23.2 x 18.5 x 6.6. Long cross; around, TOYTO NIKA, "by 
this (sign), conquer” 

Unpublished. 


571. Private collection; said to be from Jerusalem. Olive green 
glass, 21 х 16 x 5. Large chi-rho; on either side, А—0). 
Unpublished. 
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Contemporary with the Garnet Workshop, and seemingly 
influenced by it, is a group of glass intaglios, very likely deriving 
from a single workshop. Although the range of iconographic 
types differs considerably from those found on the garnets, the 
glass intaglios are clearly late fifth or early sixth century in date. 
The shape is very similar to that of the garnets, a cabochon with 
the top ground down flat and curving sides. The glass intaglios 
are considerably larger than the garnets, usually just over 2 cm. 
in length. The glass is usually coloured brown or yellow, but a 
few examples are green or purple. They were cast in moulds 
already bearing the devices, although some examples appear 
to have been worked afterwards for a sharper image. There are 
several duplicates which must have been produced from the 
same master mould. 

Six surviving examples (551, 552, 561, and 563) are set in 
bronze buckles or belt elements with additional glass inlay, and 
563 comprises three elements from the same belt. It is likely 
that all the intaglios from this group were originally set in such 
buckles rather than in rings or other types of jewellery. Inlaid 
buckles of this type are typical of the late fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, found both in Gothic and Byzantine contexts. Notably 
similar is the buckle inlaid with engraved central garnet and flat 
garnet surrounds now in Indiana (497). A buckle nearly identi- 
cal to 561, but missing its inlays, was found in a sixth century 
tomb in Palestine, along with glass vessels, bronze rings, and a 
bronze amulet. 

The most commonly found device on the glass gems, ac- 
counting for almost half of the surviving specimens (551—560), 
is a standing angel holding a long cross. All examples are very 
similar, and several are cast from the same mould. The image 
had been common since the end of the fourth century and fre- 
quently found, for example, on imperial coins. Similar angels 
appear also on other gems of fifth century date, notably in hae- 
matite and nicolo (599—608). 

Five examples (561—563) are decorated with the image of 
the seated personification of Constantinople, holding a glo- 
bus cruciger and resting her feet on the prow of a ship.” Simi- 
lar images of Constantinople in this pose appeared on coins 
of Theodosius II early in the fifth century and again on some 
rare bronze issues of Anastasius at the beginning of the sixth 
century.? Also similar is the depiction of Constantinople en- 
graved on an early sixth century gold ring of Byzantine manu- 
facture.“ 





41 N. Makhouly, “Rock-cut Tombs at El Jish, ОРАР 8 (1939), 49, pl. 31, 2; for 
the date of the tomb, see Rahmani, “Byzantine Brass Rings’, 168, n. 4. 

42 Zwierlein-Diehl, “Constantinopolis et Roma’, 95; and for images of the 
goddess Constantinople on fourth century gems, see 28-34. 

43 W.Hahn, Moneta Imperii Byzantini, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1973), 35 and 100, nos. 
19-21, pl. 2, there dated 512-517 AD. 

44 Gonosová and Kondoleon, Virginia Museum, 44—45, no. 6. 

45 The motif of the lamb and cross is otherwise unattested on early gems 
but appears on fourth century lead sealings (see Appendix Two: Lead 
Sealings) and on a gold ring, for which see Gary Vikan, “Early Christian 
and Byzantine Rings in the Zucker Family Collection’, /WAG 45 (1987), 33, 
fig. 5. 


Several examples have animal devices, including a lion (563, 
565—566), a goat (568), and a lamb (567). The lamb is certainly 
a Christian symbol and is made so explicitly by the addition 
of a cross above.” The significance of the lion and goat is less 
clear, although lions frequently appear on both pagan and 
Christian magical amulets, probably with astrological signifi- 
cance,“ as well as on fourth century glass pendants, on which 
they are sometimes accompanied by a star, crescent, or cross.” 
А few bronze coins of Leo I (457—474 AD) bear a similar device 
of a lion, evidently a pun on his name, usually accompanied by 
a star or cross." 

The other devices are explicitly Christian. A standing female 
in the pose of an orant (564) most likely represents the Virgin 
(cf. 520—521 and 595). 'Ihree others have notable inscriptions. 
One glass intaglio (569) is engraved with a long cross and the 
inscription KYPIE BOHOI, “Lord, help’, a phrase that became 
commonplace on rings and seals during the Byzantine period. 
А similar long cross on a second example (570) is inscribed 
TOYTO NIKA (тоотб міка), “Бу this (sign), conquer’, referring 
to Constantine's vision, as described by Eusebius.” The third 
glass gem (571) is decorated with a large chi-rho monogram 
flanked by the letters A-@, a composition popular since the 
Constantinian period in a variety of media (silver plate, coins, 
rings, etc.) and remaining so throughout the early Byzantine 
period.” 

In view of both the iconography and the type of buckles in 
which the gems are mounted, the date of manufacture of the 
gems must be placed in the late fifth or early sixth century. Тһе 
location of the workshop is more difficult to determine. The 
Syria-Palestine area appears to have yielded the majority of the 
pieces, although Asia Minor has also been cited as the prov- 
enance for several examples. The presence of the personifica- 
tion of Constantinople on several of the gems may, however, 
suggest that the workshop was located there. 


46 The literature is vast, but see especially Howard M. Jackson, The Lion 
Becomes Man. The Gnostic Leontomorphic Creator and the Platonic 
Tradition (Atlanta, 1985), 59—74; see also the steatite mould for casting 
amulets, probably of sixth century date, from Qal'at Sin'an in Syria, one 
side showing Golgotha and the inscription XPICTE ВОНОІ, and the other 
with a lion, star and crescent; G. Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie 
du Nord, vol. 3 (Paris, 1958), 43, fig. 29. 

47 See p.14 and Вагар, "Glass; 317-9, no. LA-27—33. 

48 These small bronzes were struck at various mints (Constantinople, 
Heraclea, Nicomedia, Cyzicus, Antioch, and Alexandria); see W. Hahn, Die 
Ostprägung des römischen Reiches im 5. Jahrhundert (408-491) (Vienna, 
1989), 43-44, pls. 9-10. 

49 Vita Constantini 1.28. 

50 See notes on 344. 
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Chapter Nine: Fine quality gems, fifth-seventh centuries 


Aside from the prolific Garnet Workshop (Chapter Eight), 
only a few other centres of gem production in the early Byz- 
antine period can now be recognized. Contemporary with the 
garnets are some haematite intaglios, probably made in Syria 
(Chapter Ten). Later in date, towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, another workshop (in Antioch?) specialized in rock crys- 
tal pendants (Chapter Twelve). A third workshop cut jasper 
and cornelian stones with scenes from the life of Jesus (Chap- 
ter Thirteen). Cameos were also made during the fifth and 
sixth centuries (Chapter Fourteen). 

Although good quality intaglios cut in the more precious 
stones, such as amethyst, emerald, and sapphire, continued to 
be produced in the early Byzantine period, surviving examples 
are very rare and allow only a fragmentary picture of the range 
of the iconography and style of the period. Some of these gems 
are similar in style to early Byzantine rings with engraved be- 
zels (which, in contrast, survive in large numbers), while other 
gems bear more unusual motifs. It is somewhat surprising that 
more gems in the style of the Byzantine engraved rings do not 
survive. 


Large banded agates: 


Although ranging in date from the early fifth to perhaps as 
late as the seventh century, several large banded agate intaglios 
suggest at least the continuity of a tradition, if not an actual 
workshop. 


572. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. K-11367; from the 
Mallia collection (1813). Banded brown and white agate, F2, 
118 x 84. An emperor, wearing a diadem, standing right, fastens 
a chlamys on a youth standing left on a platform; another man, 
standing left, crowns the youth with a wreath; two angels(?), 
in turn, crown both men with wreaths; above: chi-rho mono- 
gram, flanked by А-0); below, the signature of the artist(?), FL. 
ROMVL.VEST. FECIT. 

Published: Ludolf Stephani, “Erklärung einiger Kunstwerke der kai- 
serlichen Ermitage’, Compte-rendu de la commission impériale ar- 
chéologique pour lannée 1881 (Saint Petersburg, 1883), 125—7, pl. 
5, 23-4; Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie, vol. 3, 2, 253; Furtwän- 
gler, AG, vol. 3, 365; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 211-4, pl. 
111, 1; Sabine G. MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley, 1981), 163 and 229, pl. 43; Engemann, “Glyptik’, 294—6; 
Zazoff, AG, 323, pl. 96, 7; M. Wegner, “Verzeichnis verlässlicher oder 
vermeintlicher Herrscherbilder von Valentinianus I bis Herakleios” 
Boreas 10 (1987), 122—3, no. 38. 


573. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 1206; from the 
collection of the Elector Palatine, Johann Wilhelm; first re- 
corded in an inventory of 1733. Banded brown and white agate, 
F2, 71 x 61 x 7. A large cross, flanked by a small A-Q); two other 
crosses in the field; in two registers on either side of the cross 
are twelve apostles; each holds a scroll in the left hand and 
raises the right hand; above are seated figures on either side 


nn 


osed that the gem 572 was once set in a fibula; similarly, 


l Stephani proP tike Kaiserportráts, 214. 


Delbrueck, 594447 


of the cross; on the left is a male figure, holding a cross over 
his left shoulder and raising his right hand; an angel flies to 
him, carrying a cross on a globe; on the right is a female(?) fig- 
ure, both hands raised in the pose of an orant; an angel, hand 
raised, flies to her. 

Published: Furtwängler, AG, pl. 67, 6, and vol. 2, 307; Leclercq, 
“Сеттеѕ, 817, no. 55, fig. 4946; idem, Manuel, 369, no. 270; 
Schlunk, "Eine Gemme des XIII. Jahrhunderts’, 33; Wentzel, “Munich? 
38 and 48, fig. 2, no. 3; idem, "Die Kamee der Kaiserin Аппа” 5; idem, 
Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, vol. 3 (Stuttgart, 1973), 502-3; 
Wessel, "Ein verkanntes Denkmal 131-9; Zazoff, AG, 377, n. 14, pl. 
124, 7; Weber, Kostbare Steine, 232—3, no. 357. 


574. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 1205; from the 
collection of the Elector Palatine, Johann Wilhelm; first re- 
corded in an inventory of 1752. Banded brown and white agate, 
Е2, 62 x 47 x 7.2. Jesus, with cross-nimbus, sits enthroned fac- 
ing frontally, right hand and two fingers raised; above IC XC; 
on either side in two rows stand twelve apostles, each of whom 
raises his right hand; three holes are drilled in the top edge. 
Published: Furtwängler, AG, pl. 67, 7; Wentzel, "Munich; 38 and 48, 
fig. 3, no. 4; idem, Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, vol. 3 (Stutt- 
gart, 1973), 502-3; Engemann, “Glyptik’; 298; Wessel, "Ein verkanntes 
Denkmal, 138-9; Zazoff, AG, 377, п. 14, pl. 124, 6; Weber, Kostbare 
Steine, 234, no. 358. 


575. Kraków, Wawel Collection; formerly Vienna, Kunsthisto- 
risches Museum, inv. IX 2607; purchased in 1960 from the col- 
lection of Karl Lanckoronski (since 1902). Banded brown and 

white agate, F2, 98 x 67 x 15. Peter, with cross over shoulder, 
and Paul stand flanking a large cross surmounted by a bust of 
Jesus, with cross-nimbus; florals in exergue; around, EMMA- 
NOYHA. 

Published: К. Noll, “Еіпе unbekannte Grossgemme mit den Apos- 
telfiirsten’, Atti del 6 Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia Cris- 
tiana, Ravenna, 1962 (Vatican City, 1965), 545-50 (“c. 600"); idem, 
Von Altertum zum Mittelalter, 35-36, no. В14а, fig. 31; Byzantine 

Art. An European Art (Athens, 1964), 196—7, no. 113, fig. 113; G. Bo- 
vini, "Osservazioni su un cammeo bizantino del Kunsthistorisches 

Museum di Vienna’, Atti del 6 Congresso Internazionale di Studi Byz- 
antini, Ravenna, 1965 (Ravenna, 1966), 39—42 (as mid-seventh cen- 
tury); Wentzel, “Die Kamee der Kaiserin Anna} 5, pl. 1, 5 (as Middle 
Byzantine in date); W. F. Volbach and Jacqueline Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Byzanz und der christliche Osten (Propyläen Kunstgeschichte, Berlin, 
1968), 203, fig. 102b; Age of Spirituality, 586—7, no. 525; Grigg, "Ihe 
Cross-and-Bust Image’, 25, по. 6; Engemann, "'Glyptik; 296-7; Wes- 
sel, "Ein verkanntes Denkmal" 134; Zazoff, AG, 377, n. 14, pl. 124, 5; 
Warland, Das Brustbild Christi, 255, no. E4, fig. 124; Spätantike und 
frühes Christentum, no. 714; Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2173. 


These four banded agate intaglios of exceptionally large size 
and unusual iconography provide evidence for a tradition of 
producing large engraved gems for use in fibulae or enkolpia,' 
deriving very likely from imperial workshops. All four exam- 
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ples are of brown and white banded agate of F2 shape and very 
large, ranging from 60 to nearly 120 mm. in length. Although 
none retains its mount, unengraved banded agates of similar 
size and shape are found in large gold fibulae from Gothic buri- 
als. One such agate, set in the fine gold fibula from the second 
Szilágysomlyó find now in Budapest," is notable for the small 
holes drilled around the edge, which were once filled with gold 
and inlays. One of the engraved agates (574) has similar holes 
for now-missing inlays. Another fibula, from a Vandalic grave 
at Osztropataka-Ostrovany, Slovakia, is also set with a large, 
unengraved banded agate. 

The largest agate, measuring 118 x 84 mm, is unique for its 
subject matter, style, and inscription (572). The scene shows 
the investiture of a junior emperor. The senior emperor, identi- 
fied by the diadem he wears, fastens a chlamys on the young 
man who stands on a platform. Another figure with bare head 
stands behind the youth, crowning him with a wreath. The two 
older men are each crowned with wreaths by angels. A chi-rho 
monogram flanked by alpha and omega is placed above in the 
field. The work is signed in Latin (with fecit) by Flavius Romu- 
lus Vest(iarius?),* the only signed gem of the late antique pe- 
riod. The style is without close parallel, characterized by the 
elongated, angular, and highly stylized figures. 

Both the date and place of manufacture of the agate are dif- 
ficult to determine. The imperial figures cannot be identified 
by comparisons to coins or other contemporary objects. Тһе 
combination of two elder emperors and a younger one allows 
for a number of possibilities, including Valentinian I, Valens, 
and Gratian in 367 AD; Theodosius I, Gratian, Valentinian Il in 
375AD; and Theodosius П and the six year old Valentinian III in 
425. А plausible identification was made by Delbrueck, who sug- 
gested that the scene shows the elevation of the infant Valentin- 
ian Ш to the rank of Nobilissimus by emperor Honorius (who 
died in 423 AD) and Valentinian III's father, the future emperor 
Constantius III before his accession in 421 AD (shortly before 
his death), which would explain the identity of the second elder 
man who does not wear a diadem. Тһе gem would then date 
їо с. 420/1 AD. In any event, the gem is likely a product of an 
imperial workshop in the West, perhaps Ravenna, as suggested 
by Delbrueck. 

Two other large agates, now in Munich, were in the collec- 
tion of the Elector Palatine, Johann Wilhelm, by the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, but their earlier provenance is unknown. Both 
display Christian iconography that is best placed in the late fifth 
or early sixth century. The first agate (573) presents a crowded 
scene of twelve identical small figures, each holding a scroll in 
the left hand and raising the right, standing in registers around 
a large cross, which is flanked by the letters A-O. The figures no 
doubt represent the apostles in the act of spreading the word 
of Christ. In pose and style they resemble depictions of a figure 


2 Budapest, National Museum inv. 122/1895.1; length: 17.1 ст.; Gyula 
László, The Art of the Migration Period (Budapest, 1974), fig. 30; Michael 
Schmauder, "Imperial Representation or Barbaric Imitation? The Impe- 
rial Brooches (Kaiserfibeln); іп W. Pohl and Н. Reimitz, eds., Strategies of 
Distinction. The Construction of Ethnic Communities, 300-800 (Leiden, 
1998), 281-96; idem, “Die Onyxfibel aus Szilágysomlyó und die Gruppe 
der sogenannten Kaiserfibeln in Wilfried Seipel, ed, Barbarenschmuck 
und Römergold. Der Schatz von Szilágysomlyó (Milan and Vienna, 1999), 
121-37; Volker Bierbrauer, “А Luxury Brooch from the Second Szilágy- 
Somlyó Treasure?) in From Attila to Charlemagne, 97-99, fig. 9.6. 


3 Noll, Vom Altertum zum Mittelalter, 66, no. F3, fig. 44. 
4 The title was suggested by Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserportráts, 213, n. 4, 


with further references. 


holding a cross, probably representing Christ, found on several 
other gems, which are likely close in date, belonging to the late 
fifth century (518-519 and especially 588-591). Above the 
central scene of the apostles flanking the large cross are two 
small enthroned figures. The left figure holds a cross over his 
shoulder and raises his right hand as an angel carrying a globus 
cruciger flies toward him. On the right side another figure, who 
raises both arms in the pose of orans, is approached by a fly- 
ing angel. Wessel has plausibly suggested that the two figures 
represent the emperor and empress, receiving divine authority. 
As noted previously, a seated, rather than standing, orant fig- 
ure (here presumably the empress) is highly unusual, but a close 
parallel in pose and style is found on a garnet of late fifth or 
early sixth century date (522) and on a slightly later glass gem 
imitating rock crystal (703). 

The second agate in Munich (574) is of somewhat differ- 
ent style than the other, with larger figures, but the subject is 
similar. Christ himself, enthroned frontally, takes the place of 
the cross as the central image. He is bearded, with a cross (but 
without a nimbus) behind his head, and his right hand is raised. 
The twelve apostles flank him, arranged in registers on either 
side. They stand frontally with their heads turned toward Christ, 
and each raises his right hand, a gesture here signifying their 
affirmation of the teachings of Christ. The style of engraving 
is not closely paralleled by other contemporary gems, but the 
composition and the treatment of the drapery and poses again 
speak for a late fifth or sixth century date? There are notable 
similarities in composition with a fourth century glass pendant, 
which depicts a seated Christ with the twelve apostles and the 
inscription IHCOY.$ 

The latest of the four large banded agates, formerly in the 
Lanckoronski collection and now in Kraków (575), is engraved 
with the image of a large cross surmounted by a bust of Christ, 
flanked by the standing figures of Peter and Paul and inscribed 
with Christ's epithet Emmanuel. The central composition of 
cross-and-bust is familiar from a number of gems, amulets, 
rings, and other objects datable to the later sixth and seventh 
centuries.’ 

Although the four gems were made over a long period of 
time, the similarity of size and material suggests that they 
served a similar function and belong to a long, continuous tra- 
dition. It is likely that they originated in imperial circles and 
once decorated fibulae. The Saint Petersburg gem (572) com- 
memorates an imperial investiture, probably in the West. The 
other gems, all similar in iconography, depicting a central cross 
or Christ himself flanked by apostles, may also have been used 
by an imperial official, since by the sixth century religious and 
state imagery were often merged. The tradition of cutting large 
agates may well have begun earlier, for there are several banded 
agates with imperial iconography dating from Severan times.® 


5 Wentzel was undecided between an early Christian or medieval, perhaps 
Venetian, origin. 

6 Malcove Collection, 197, no. 291; Вагар, “Glass, 314-5, по. LA-19; also 
Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergánzungsband, 28-29, J.6818, pl. 7. 

7 For these, see the rock crystal gems below (677-678) and commentary; 
for the motif; see also Grigg, "The Cross-and-Bust Image" 25, no. 6; and 
Warland, Das Brustbild Christi, 255, no. Е4, fig. 124. 

8 See, for example, the portrait of Caracalla on a banded agate (56 mm.), 
Vollenweider, Deliciae Leonis, 190-1, no. 313; as well as several large “dy- 
nastic” intaglios and cameos; see p. 17, n. 4, and the family group in Vi- 
enna (1). 
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Various fine works of the late fifth to early seventh 
centuries: 


Тһе following gems include some of the finest works of 
the early Byzantine period, but their rarity (only eleven gems 
are cited here) makes classification difficult. Nevertheless, the 
gems can usually be dated on stylistic grounds, and certain 
trends, especially the use of amethyst, emerald, garnet, and 
rock crystal, are evident. These gems appear to derive from a 
variety of workshops. 


576. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 53.7; from the Mon- 
tigny collection. Amethyst, both sides highly convex, 37 x 28.5 
x 14.5; repolished in modern times. Jesus, nimbate, stands 
frontally, right hand and two fingers raised; the left hand holds 
a scroll; the nimbus is in the form of a chi-rho; on the scroll is 
written, EN A/ PXH/ HN O/ А(О)Г/ОС, "In the beginning was 
the Word (logos)” (John 1:1); in the field, PADAHA/ PEMEAH/ 
OYPIHA/ IXOYC/ MIXAHA/ TABPIH(A)/ AZAHA, "Raphael, 
Remiel, Ouriel, Ichthys, Michael, Gabriel, Azael" 

Published: Exhibited at the Paris World Fair, 1878; Montigny 
Sale (1887), lot 664 (purchased by W.T. Ready for 200 francs); J. 
Durand, "Les sept anges’, Bulletin monumental 50 (1884), 772; Dólger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 273-97, no. 43; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 855, no. 276; 
DACL, vol. 1, 2088; P. Perdrizet, “L'archange Ouriel’, Seminarium Kon- 
dakovianum 2 (1928), 256-7; J. Barbel, Christos Angelos (Bonn, 1941), 
208; Ernst Kitzinger, in С.Е. Battiscombe, ed., The Relics of St. Cuthbert 
(Durham, 1956), 276; Marie-Thérése d'Alverny, “Les anges et les jours’, 
Cahiers archéologiques 9 (1957), 292, n. 1; Hans Wentzel, "Datierte 
und datierbare byzantinische Kameen’, Festschrift Friedrich Winkler 
(Berlin, 1959), 20, n. 40; idem, "Die Kamee der Kaiserin Anna’, 3, п. 12 
(as 6th century?); Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 96—97, no. 116. 


577. Athens, Byzantine Museum, inv. B.M. 2554; Vlastos do- 
nation; previously in the Guilhou collection; from the Piazza 
della Consolazione hoard, Rome, 1910. Sapphire, sharply con- 
vex, in a heavy gold ring with claw mount. Two birds stand on 
a kantharos. 

Published: Guilhou, no. 813; Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 473; Greek Jewel- 
lery. 6000 Years of Tradition (Exhibition catalogue, Villa Bianca, Thes- 
saloniki: Athens, 1997), 162, no. 153. 


578. Once Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico?; said to have been 
bought by a Roman antiquary from a farmer from the Roman 
campagna. Garnet. Two nimbate angels each holding a long 
cross face each other and hold a wreath over a cross between 
them; palm branches on either side; flanked by А-0). 

Published: ©. Marucchi, “Eine Medaille und eine Lampe aus der Samm- 
lung Zurla’, RQ 1 (1887), 321—2, n. 2, pl. 10, 2. 


579. Madrid, Museo Lázaro Galdiano; no information regard- 
ing provenance is recorded. Emerald in heavy gold ring; the be- 
zel, 12.5 x 12.5; around the sides of the bezel is the inscription 
inlaid with niello, +AGV/STIN/I VIT/A XPS, "The life of Au- 
gustinus is in Christ”; the shoulders are flattened and both bear 
the same cruciform Latin monogram composed of the letters 
S-N-S-T-V (Augustinus); the bottom of the hoop (diam. 30) is 
molded into the form of two stylized snakes with niello inlaid 
eyes. The gem, c. 8.5 x 8.5, is slightly chipped. Draped busts of 
Peter and Paul face each other; Peter has a small cross over his 
shoulder; Paul is balding; between them is a cross. 

Published: Spier, "Un anillo bizantino-occidental’, 328-30. 


580. Private collection. Emerald, convex. Draped bust of a bald- 
ing, bearded man (Saint Peter?), a cross over shoulder. 
Unpublished. 


581. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 57.66. Garnet (cut 
down), 11.4 x 8.3 x 3.0. Bust of a balding, bearded man (Saint 
Paul?). 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 94, no. 111. 


582. Sa'd collection; said to be from Gadara, Jordan. Garnet, 9 x 
7. Bust of a balding, bearded man (Saint Paul?). 

Published: Gadara, 29, no. 278 ("philosopher, first century BC"). I 
have seen only a photograph, and this attribution is tentative. 


583. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Emerald 
in a gold ring; the hoop is pale gold, hemispherical in section 
with a groove along the outer circumference, in which is set 
a darker gold, double-twisted wire, partially lost; the bezel is 
trapezoidal in shape with a stepped upper segment; height of 
ring, 32.1; diam., 24.3; the emerald is cabochon, c. 8 x 8. А dove 
standing left; a cross to left; above, XAPA, "joy" (positive). 
Unpublished. 


584. Madrid, Palacio de Oriente, Cámara Fuerte del Relicario 
del Palacio Real; from the Guarrazar Treasure (1858); thought 
to date from the time of the Visigothic King Swinthila (621—631 
AD). Emerald, half a natural hexagonal crystal, broken along the 
pierced axis (perhaps reused and engraved after the break?); en- 
graved on two facets; 18.0 x 15 x 8. The Annunciation: the Vir- 
gin, nimbate, stands frontally, holding a strand of wool, a basket 
at her feet; the angel approaches her, his hand raised. 

Published: J. Amador de los Rios, El Arte latino-bizantino y las co- 
ronas de Guarrazar (Madrid, 1861), 108 and 120-1, pl. 5, 10; Valen- 
cia de Don Juan, Catálogo Historico-Descriptivo de la Real Armería 
de Madrid (Madrid, 1898), 388, no. 7; E. Babelon, CRAI 1895, 405; 
idem, Histoire, fig. 13; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 805, по. 32, fig. 4934; С.Е. 
Pazaurek, Belvedere 11 (1932), 11—12, fig. 23; M. Pidal, Historia de 
Espana, vol. 3 (1963), 770, fig. 521; Maria Teresa Ruiz Alcon, “Pala- 
cio de Oriente: Relicario y Nuevo Joyero’, Reales Sitios 16 (1968), 70; 
Helmut Schlunk and Theodor Hauschild, Hispania Antiqua (Mainz, 
1978), 155—6, pl. 48a. 


585. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 38.5; said to be from 
Syria, in a hoard of gold jewellery, which included chains, 
crosses, amulet cases, earrings, a belt buckle, two rings, and 
two solidi of the emperor Heraclius (610—641 AD). Fragmen- 
tary, convex amethyst (more than half lost) in a gold ring; the 
hoop has an openwork (opus interrasile) band with the inscrip- 
tion, KYPIH ВОНӨН МАРІАС, “Lord, help Maria”; the bezel 
is in the shape of a floral calyx; height of ring, 31; diam., 23; 
length of gem, as preserved, c. 8.5. A nimbate saint (or angel?) 
stands facing frontally; around, +АГ...(ог AP...) ВОНӨІ (nega- 
tive), “Saint...(or Archangel), help’. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 10-12, no. 6E (with earlier literature); 
Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 168 and 259-60, по. 332, fig. 320 (where other 
similar rings are described, none set with a contemporary engraved 
gem). 
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ples are of brown and white banded agate of F2 shape and very 
large, ranging from 60 to nearly 120 mm. in length. Although 
none retains its mount, unengraved banded agates of similar 
size and shape are found in large gold fibulae from Gothic buri- 
als. One such agate, set in the fine gold fibula from the second 
Szilágysomlyó find now in Budapest; is notable for the small 
holes drilled around the edge, which were once filled with gold 
and inlays. One of the engraved agates (574) has similar holes 
for now-missing inlays. Another fibula, from a Vandalic grave 
at Osztropataka-Ostrovany, Slovakia, is also set with a large, 
unengraved banded agate. 

The largest agate, measuring 118 x 84 mm., is unique for its 
subject matter, style, and inscription (572). Ihe scene shows 
the investiture of a junior emperor. The senior emperor, identi- 
fied Бу the diadem he wears, fastens а chlamys on the young 
man who stands on a platform. Another figure with bare head 
stands behind the youth, crowning him with a wreath. Тһе two 
older men are each crowned with wreaths by angels. А chi-rho 
monogram flanked by alpha and omega is placed above in the 
field. 'Ihe work is signed in Latin (with fecit) by Flavius Romu- 
lus Vest(iarius?),* the only signed gem of the late antique pe- 
riod. Тһе style is without close parallel, characterized by the 
elongated, angular, and highly stylized figures. 

Both the date and place of manufacture of the agate are dif- 
ficult to determine. The imperial figures cannot be identified 
by comparisons to coins or other contemporary objects. The 
combination of two elder emperors and a younger one allows 
for a number of possibilities, including Valentinian I, Valens, 
and Gratian in 367 AD; Theodosius I, Gratian, Valentinian П in 
375AD; and Theodosius II and the six year old Valentinian III in 
425. А plausible identification was made by Delbrueck, who sug- 
gested that the scene shows the elevation of the infant Valentin- 
ian III to the rank of Nobilissimus by emperor Honorius (who 
died in 423 AD) and Valentinian 115 father, the future emperor 
Constantius III before his accession in 421 AD (shortly before 
his death), which would explain the identity of the second elder 
man who does not wear a diadem. The gem would then date 
to с. 420/1 AD. In any event, the gem is likely a product of an 
imperial workshop in the West, perhaps Ravenna, as suggested 
by Delbrueck. 

Two other large agates, now in Munich, were in the collec- 
tion of the Elector Palatine, Johann Wilhelm, by the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, but their earlier provenance is unknown. Both 
display Christian iconography that is best placed in the late fifth 
or early sixth century. The first agate (573) presents a crowded 
scene of twelve identical small figures, each holding a scroll in 
the left hand and raising the right, standing in registers around 
a large cross, which is flanked by the letters А-@). The figures no 
doubt represent the apostles in the act of spreading the word 
of Christ. In pose and style they resemble depictions of a figure 


2 Budapest, National Museum inv. 122/1895.1; length: 17.1 cm.; Gyula 
László, The Art of the Migration Period (Budapest, 1974), fig. 30; Michael 
Schmauder, "Imperial Representation or Barbaric Imitation? The Impe- 
rial Brooches (Kaiserfibeln)’, іп W. Pohl and Н. Reimitz, eds., Strategies of 
Distinction. The Construction of Ethnic Communities, 300-800 (Leiden, 
1998), 281-96; idem, “Die Onyxfibel aus Szilágysomlyó und die Gruppe 
der sogenannten Kaiserfibeln in Wilfried Seipel, ed., Barbarenschmuck 
und Römergold. Der Schatz von Szilágysomlyó (Milan and Vienna, 1999), 
121—37; Volker Bierbrauer, “А Luxury Brooch from the Second Szilágy- 
Somlyó Treasure?) in From Attila to Charlemagne, 97—99, fig. 9.6. 

3 Noll, Vom Altertum zum Mittelalter, 66, no. F3, fig. 44. 

4 The title was suggested by Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 213, n. 4, 
with further references. 


holding a cross, probably representing Christ, found on several 
other gems, which are likely close in date, belonging to the late 
fifth century (518-519 and especially 588—591). Above the 
central scene of the apostles flanking the large cross are two 
small enthroned figures. The left figure holds a cross over his 
shoulder and raises his right hand as an angel carrying a globus 
cruciger flies toward him. On the right side another figure, who 
raises both arms in the pose of orans, is approached by a fly- 
ing angel. Wessel has plausibly suggested that the two figures 
represent the emperor and empress, receiving divine authority. 
As noted previously, a seated, rather than standing, orant fig- 
ure (here presumably the empress) is highly unusual, but a close 
parallel in pose and style is found on a garnet of late fifth or 
early sixth century date (522) and on a slightly later glass gem 
imitating rock crystal (703). 

The second agate in Munich (574) is of somewhat differ- 
ent style than the other, with larger figures, but the subject is 
similar. Christ himself, enthroned frontally, takes the place of 
the cross as the central image. He is bearded, with a cross (but 
without a nimbus) behind his head, and his right hand is raised. 
The twelve apostles flank him, arranged in registers on either 
side. They stand frontally with their heads turned toward Christ, 
and each raises his right hand, a gesture here signifying their 
affirmation of the teachings of Christ. The style of engraving 
is not closely paralleled by other contemporary gems, but the 
composition and the treatment of the drapery and poses again 
speak for a late fifth or sixth century date? There are notable 
similarities in composition with a fourth century glass pendant, 
which depicts a seated Christ with the twelve apostles and the 
inscription IHCOY 

The latest of the four large banded agates, formerly in the 
Lanckoronski collection and now in Kraków (575), is engraved 
with the image of a large cross surmounted by a bust of Christ, 
flanked by the standing figures of Peter and Paul and inscribed 
with Christ's epithet Emmanuel. The central composition of 
cross-and-bust is familiar from a number of gems, amulets, 
rings, and other objects datable to the later sixth and seventh 
centuries." 

Although the four gems were made over a long period of 
time, the similarity of size and material suggests that they 
served a similar function and belong to a long, continuous tra- 
dition. It is likely that they originated in imperial circles and 
once decorated fibulae. The Saint Petersburg gem (572) com- 
memorates an imperial investiture, probably in the West. The 
other gems, all similar in iconography, depicting a central cross 
or Christ himself flanked by apostles, may also have been used 
by an imperial official, since by the sixth century religious and 
state imagery were often merged. The tradition of cutting large 
agates may well have begun earlier, for there are several banded 
agates with imperial iconography dating from Severan times.? 


5  Wentzel was undecided between an early Christian or medieval, perhaps 
Venetian, origin. 

6 Malcove Collection, 197, no. 291; Вагар, “Glass, 314-5, no. LA-19; also 
Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 28-29, J.6818, pl. 7. 

7 For these, see the rock crystal gems below (677-678) and commentary; 
for the motif; see also Grigg, “The Cross-and-Bust Image" 25, no. 6; and 
Warland, Das Brustbild Christi, 255, no. E4, fig. 124. 

8 See, for example, the portrait of Caracalla on a banded agate (56 mm.), 
Vollenweider, Deliciae Leonis, 190-1, no. 313; as well as several large "dy- 
nastic" intaglios and cameos; see p. 17, n. 4, and the family group in Vi- 
enna (1). 
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Various fine works of the late fifth to early seventh 
centuries: 


The following gems include some of the finest works of 
the early Byzantine period, but their rarity (only eleven gems 
are cited here) makes classification difficult. Nevertheless, the 
gems can usually be dated on stylistic grounds, and certain 
trends, especially the use of amethyst, emerald, garnet, and 
rock crystal, are evident. These gems appear to derive from a 
variety of workshops. 


576. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 53.7; from the Mon- 
tigny collection. Amethyst, both sides highly convex, 37 x 28.5 
x 14.5; repolished in modern times. Jesus, nimbate, stands 
frontally, right hand and two fingers raised; the left hand holds 
a scroll; the nimbus is in the form of a chi-rho; on the scroll is 
written, EN А/ PXH/ HN О/ А(О)Г/ОС, “In the beginning was 
the Word (/ogos)" (John 1:1); in the field, PADAHA/ PEMEAH/ 
OYPIHA/ IXOYC/ MIXAHA/ TABPIH(A)/ AZAHA, "Raphael, 
Remiel, Ouriel, Ichthys, Michael, Gabriel, Атае!: 

Published: Exhibited at the Paris World Fair, 1878; Montigny 
Sale (1887), lot 664 (purchased by W.T. Ready for 200 francs); J. 
Durand, "Les sept anges’, Bulletin monumental 50 (1884), 772; Dölger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 273-97, no. 43; Leclercq, "Gemmes' 855, no. 276; 
DACL, vol. 1, 2088; P. Perdrizet, “L'archange Ouriel Seminarium Kon- 
dakovianum 2 (1928), 256-7; J. Barbel, Christos Angelos (Bonn, 1941), 
208; Ernst Kitzinger, in С.Е. Battiscombe, ed., The Relics of St. Cuthbert 
(Durham, 1956), 276; Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny, “Les anges et les jours’, 
Cahiers archéologiques 9 (1957), 292, n. 1; Hans Wentzel, "Datierte 
und datierbare byzantinische Kameen’, Festschrift Friedrich Winkler 
(Berlin, 1959), 20, n. 40; idem, "Die Kamee der Kaiserin Аппа” 3, n. 12 
(as 6th century?); Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 96-97, no. 116. 


577. Athens, Byzantine Museum, inv. B.M. 2554; Vlastos do- 
nation; previously in the Guilhou collection; from the Piazza 
della Consolazione hoard, Rome, 1910. Sapphire, sharply con- 
vex, in a heavy gold ring with claw mount. Two birds stand on 
a kantharos. 

Published: Guilhou, no. 813; Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 473; Greek Jewel- 
lery. 6000 Years of Tradition (Exhibition catalogue, Villa Bianca, Thes- 
saloniki: Athens, 1997), 162, no. 153. 


578. Once Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico?; said to have been 
bought by a Roman antiquary from a farmer from the Roman 
campagna. Garnet. Two nimbate angels each holding a long 
cross face each other and hold a wreath over a cross between 
them; palm branches on either side; flanked by А-0). 

Published: O. Marucchi, "Eine Medaille und eine Lampe aus der Samm- 
lung Zurla’, RQ 1 (1887), 321—2, n. 2, pl. 10, 2. 


579. Madrid, Museo Lázaro Galdiano; no information regard- 
ing provenance is recorded. Emerald in heavy gold ring; the be- 
zel, 12.5 x 12.5; around the sides of the bezel is the inscription 
inlaid with niello, +AGV/STIN/I VIT/A XPS, “The life of Au- 
gustinus is in Christ”; the shoulders are flattened and both bear 
the same cruciform Latin monogram composed of the letters 
S-N-S-T-V (Augustinus); the bottom of the hoop (diam. 30) is 
molded into the form of two stylized snakes with niello inlaid 
eyes. The gem, c. 8.5 x 8.5, is slightly chipped. Draped busts of 
Peter and Paul face each other; Peter has a small cross over his 
shoulder; Paul is balding; between them is a cross. 

Published: Spier, "Un anillo bizantino-occidental'; 328-30. 


580. Private collection. Emerald, convex. Draped bust of a bald- 
ing, bearded man (Saint Peter?), a cross over shoulder. 
Unpublished. 


581. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 57.66. Garnet (cut 
down), 11.4 x 8.3 x 3.0. Bust of a balding, bearded man (Saint 
Paul?). 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 94, no. 111. 


582. Sa'd collection; said to be from Gadara, Jordan. Garnet, 9 x 
7. Bust of a balding, bearded man (Saint Paul?). 

Published: Садага, 29, no. 278 (philosopher, first century BC"). I 
have seen only a photograph, and this attribution is tentative. 


583. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Emerald 
in a gold ring; the hoop is pale gold, hemispherical in section 
with a groove along the outer circumference, in which is set 
a darker gold, double-twisted wire, partially lost; the bezel is 
trapezoidal in shape with a stepped upper segment; height of 
ring, 32.1; diam., 24.3; the emerald is cabochon, c. 8 x 8. A dove 
standing left; a cross to left; above, XAPA, "joy" (positive). 
Unpublished. 


584. Madrid, Palacio de Oriente, Cámara Fuerte del Relicario 
del Palacio Real; from the Guarrazar Treasure (1858); thought 
to date from the time of the Visigothic King Swinthila (621—631 
AD). Emerald, half a natural hexagonal crystal, broken along the 
pierced axis (perhaps reused and engraved after the break?); en- 
graved on two facets; 18.0 x 15 x 8. Ihe Annunciation: the Vir- 
gin, nimbate, stands frontally, holding a strand of wool, a basket 
at her feet; the angel approaches her, his hand raised. 

Published: J. Amador de los Rios, El Arte latino-bizantino y las co- 
ronas de Guarrazar (Madrid, 1861), 108 and 120-1, pl. 5, 10; Valen- 
cia de Don Juan, Catálogo Historico-Descriptivo de la Real Armería 
de Madrid (Madrid, 1898), 388, no. 7; E. Babelon, CRAI 1895, 405; 
idem, Histoire, fig. 13; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 805, no. 32, fig. 4934; С.Е. 
Pazaurek, Belvedere 11 (1932), 11—12, fig. 23; M. Pidal, Historia de 
Espana, vol. 3 (1963), 770, fig. 521; Maria Teresa Ruiz Alcon, “Pala- 
cio de Oriente: Relicario y Nuevo Joyero; Reales Sitios 16 (1968), 70; 
Helmut Schlunk and Theodor Hauschild, Hispania Antiqua (Mainz, 
1978), 155—6, pl. 48a. 


585. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 38.5; said to be from 
Syria, in a hoard of gold jewellery, which included chains, 
crosses, amulet cases, earrings, a belt buckle, two rings, and 
two solidi of the emperor Heraclius (610-641 AD). Fragmen- 
tary, convex amethyst (more than half lost) in a gold ring; the 
hoop has an openwork (opus interrasile) band with the inscrip- 
tion, KYPIH BOHOH MAPIAC, "Lord, help Maria"; the bezel 
is in the shape of a floral calyx; height of ring, 31; diam., 23; 
length of gem, as preserved, c. 8.5. A nimbate saint (or angel?) 
stands facing frontally; around, +АГ...(ог AP...) BOHOI (nega- 
tive), “Saint...(or Archangel), help” 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 10-12, no. 6E (with earlier literature); 
Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 168 and 259—60, по. 332, fig. 320 (where other 
similar rings are described, none set with a contemporary engraved 
gem). 
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586. Athens, Benaki Museum, inv. 1783; said to be from Alexan- 
dria. Brown and white banded agate, F3; length, 27. The Annun- 
ciation: the Virgin, standing frontally, head turned left, holds a 
spindle, a basket at her feet; the angel Gabriel stands right, his 
right hand raised, a sceptre over his left shoulder; a cross is 
placed above. 

Published: Berta Segall, Benaki Museum. Katalog der Goldschmiede- 
Arbeiten (Athens, 1938), 145, no. 227, pl. 44. 


587. New York, Metropolitan Museum, inv. 08.202.28; said to 
be from Medinet Habu (Luxor), Egypt; along with a necklace of 
seventy irregularly shaped rock crystal beads and a rock crystal 
pendant cross (inv. 08.202.27.A-B). Rock crystal conical stamp 
seal in a silver mount for suspension; height, 35.3, with mount; 
face, 19.5 x 18.3. Inscription (negative) abbreviated and partly 
in ligature, ANA EIII (perhaps Anastasios Episkopos, "Bishop 
Anastasios"); cross to left; ankh-cross(?) above. 

Unpublished. 


The large amethyst once in the Montigny collection and 
now in Dumbarton Oaks (576) is remarkable both for its style 
and its inscription. The frontally standing figure of Christ is 
finely detailed, with the two fingers of the right hand raised in 
benediction, while the left hand holds a scroll bearing the first 
words of the Gospel of John, “In the beginning was the Word" 
Christ is bearded and wears a nimbus of an unusual and dis- 
tinctive type in the form of a chi-rho monogram. The chi-rho 
nimbus first appeared in the late fourth century and adorns the 
bust ofJesus figured on the mosaic at Hinton St. Mary, Dorset,? 
as well as the Emperor Valentinian I (364-375 AD) or Valen- 
tinian II (375-392 AD) depicted on a silver plate in Geneva.!? 
In the fifth century, Jesus is shown wearing this nimbus on the 
wood doors of the church of Santa Sabina in Rome" and on 
sarcophagi from Ravenna.” Also оп the Santa Sabina doors is a 
portrayal of the Ascension in which a nimbate Christ stands in 
ап aureole holding a roll inscribed IXOYC.?? The gem, however, 
does not appear to be of Western manufacture, and the chi-rho 
nimbus may well have originated in the East. 


9 М.С. Toynbee, “А New Roman mosaic pavement found in Dorset’, JRS 54 
(1964), 7—14, pl. 2. 

10 Toynbee and Painter, “Silver Picture Plates’; 27, no. 15. 

1l Jeremias, Die Holztür der Basilika S. Sabina, 68 and n. 245, pls. 57 and 59; 
E. Weigand, "Der Monogrammnimbus auf der Tür von S. Sabina іп Rom’, 
Byzantinsche Zeitschrift 30 (1929-30), 587-95, who suggests an origin for 
the form of nimbus in Milan in the early fifth century; R. Delbrueck, Art 
Bulletin 34 (1952), 141, advises caution in seeing the origin of the type in 
north Italy in view of the lack of comparative material. 

12 Several sarcophagi utilize the chi-rho nimbus; see especially J. Kollwitz and 
H. Herdejürgen, Die ravennatischen Sarkophage (Berlin, 1979), no. B4; and 
Repertorium, vol. 2, no. 379. 

13 Jeremias, Die Holztür der Basilika S. Sabina, 80—85, pls. 68—69; see also 
the standing figure of Christ with hand raised, holding a book, and the 
inscription EMMANOYHA MEO НМОХ оп the sixth or seventh century 
rectangular lead pendant from Beth Shan; G.M. Fitzgerald, A Sixth Centu- 
ry Monastery at Beth-Shan (Scythopolis) (Philadelphia, 1939), 11, pl. 4 (the 
reverse shows the Virgin as orant, and the inscription Н АГІА MAPIA). 

14 See 460, and the fourth-fifth century magical papyrus amulet from Egypt, 
PGM 3. 


The inscription on the gem suggests amuletic significance. A 
list of six angels (the spellings somewhat blundered) appears in 
the field, in the middle of which is the word IXOYC, which occa- 
sionally appears on amulets.!* The four archangels Raphael, Mi- 
chael, Gabriel, and Ouriel are listed, along with the lesser known 
angels Remiel and Azael. Both of these minor angels are best at- 
tested in apocryphal and amuletic contexts.!? Even the verse of 
John 1:1, although by no means necessarily amuletic,' could be 
used in such a way, as on two contemporary Christian magical 
amulets from Egypt." No gem similar to the Dumbarton Oaks 
example is known. Large amethysts were cut during the Con- 
stantinian period, but this example appears to be considerably 
later in style, probably belonging to the later fifth century. Style 
and inscription point to an Eastern origin, probably Syria/Pal- 
estine, although a workshop in Constantinople is also possible. 

А rare example of an engraved sapphire (577) is set in a 
heavy gold ring found in the Piazza della Consolazione hoard 
from Rome, which contained a quantity of other rings and jew- 
ellery of early fifth century date, unfortunately dispersed and 
poorly recorded.'5 Since there are no close parallels in style for 
either the gem or the ring, it is difficult to establish a date, but 
the gem may well belong to the fifth century. It is very simply 
engraved and is somewhat similar to the group of late fifth cen- 
tury garnets and sapphires, although seemingly not from the 
same workshop. The motif of two doves perched on a vessel, 
although not exclusively Christian, does occur on the garnet 
group (498—499) and was widely used in Christian iconography 
at this time.!? 

Another gem (578) which, if genuine, may date from the 
later fifth century is a lost garnet once in the collection of the 
Campo Santo Teutonico in Rome, known only from a drawing 
published by Marucchi in 1887. Engraved on the gem are two 
nimbate angels, each holding a long cross and holding a wreath 
over another cross which stands between them, flanked by two 
palms and the letters А-0). The motif of angels flanking a cross 
is not unusual in the early Byzantine period (see 594, 598, and 
777—779), but the style, judging from the drawing, appears odd 
and without parallel on other garnets. It is best to reserve judg- 
ment until the gem or at least an impression comes to light. 


15 For Remiel, see / Enoch 20:8, who is named as an archangel in a variant 
ms.: Charlesworth, Pseudepigrapha, , 24 note; and 6:7, as a fallen angel; 
also Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets, 254; Schwab, Vocabulaire, 248; 
Morgan, Sepher Ha-Razim, 40 (1, 210); and on a contemporary Hebrew 
lamella, Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 55, A4, line З. Azael 
appears more often in magical texts, including PGM XXXVI, 174; XLV, 7; 
and 14, 3; and on an unpublished magical gem; sometimes he appears as 
a fallen angel: 3 Enoch 4; 2 Ezra 9:14; and as an archangel in Testament of 
Solomon 7; also Morgan, Sepher Ha-Razim, 39 (1, 195); Schwab, Vocabu- 
laire, 49. Both Remiel and Azael are listed as archangels in a variant ms. of 
Sibylline Oracles 2:215; see Charlesworth, Pseudepigrapha, 350, note p2. 

16. As noted by Ross, a standing Christ holds a book inscribed with EN APXH 
in а sixth or seventh century Syriac illuminated canon book in Diyarbakir; 
see Jules Leroy, "Nouveaux témoins des canons d'Eusébe, illustrés selon la 
tradition syriaque’, Cahiers archéologiques 9 (1957), 119-24, fig. 4; John 
Lowden, “Піе Beginnings of Biblical Illustration" in Imaging the Early Me- 
dieval Bible, 30-32. 

17 PGM 5b (fifth century), and 19 (fourth-fifth century). 

18 For the hoard, see p. 11, n. 8. 

19 Seep.51,n. 50. 
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Emeralds, although often used in their natural state (hex- 
agonal crystals) in both Roman and Byzantine jewellery,” were 
rarely engraved.?! Several examples do, however, survive from 
the late antique period. Perhaps the finest is set in a gold ring 
now in the Museo Lázaro Galdiano in Madrid (579). The inta- 
glio, cut on a flat side of a broken crystal, depicts the confront- 
ed busts of Saint Peter, a cross over his shoulder, and a balding 
Saint Paul, with a cross in the field between them. This motif 
was common in the fourth century, and probably earlier, and 
remained so throughout the Byzantine period. A similar jas- 
per gem of late fourth century date has already been discussed 
(451). The emerald is set in a gold ring with niello decoration 
naming a certain Augustinus, along with his monogram. The 
cruciform Latin monogram cannot date earlier than the mid- 
sixth century, and the ring is related in style to the very fine 
jewellery with niello decoration and inscriptions produced in 
a sixth century workshop in Rome, which includes a ring once 
in the Guilhou collection and the gold cross found in the Ba- 
silica of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura and now in the Vatican.” A 
gold ring with cruder niello decoration, said to be from Italy, is 
of related shape and technique.? Prototypes of these rings are 
Byzantine, such as the gilt silver ring with Greek monograms 
in the Schmidt collection in Munich. Despite the late sixth 
century date for the ring, the gem appears to be earlier. It is of 
very fine style, with careful modeling, but not so far removed 
from the jasper stone (451) datable to the late fourth century. 
There is little of comparable style in the sixth century, and a late 
fourth or fifth century date for the emerald seems preferable. 

А small emerald in a private collection (580) shows a bust 
of Saint Peter with a small cross over his shoulder. The style 
is not as fine as the previous example, but the gem may be of 
similar date. Two other gems (581—582), these in garnet, also 
show busts of bearded, balding men and may also represent 
saints, probably Paul, rather than the alternative identification 
of a Greek philosopher, in view of the style and material of the 
gem. The use of garnet and the shapes suggest a late fourth or 
fifth century date. 

Less finely cut is an emerald with the device of a dove and 
a cross (583), which is set in a gold ring of Byzantine manufac- 
ture datable to the sixth century.” The inscription ХАРА, "joy 
was commonly used on gems in the Roman period, and the 


20 See, for example, the first and second century jewellery in B. Pfeiler, Rö- 
mischer Goldschmuck (Mainz, 1970). In the late antique period, emeralds 
are commonly set in jewellery, including necklaces, earrings, and rings; for 
a fifth century ring, see the example (from the Piazza della Consolazione 
hoard?) in the Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. М.138-1962, from the col- 
lection of Joan Evans, formerly Guilhou collection, Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 
366. The bulla of the empress Maria (752) is set with small emeralds and 
cabochon garnets. Necklaces from the fifth century Piazza della Consolazi- 
one hoard are set with emeralds, sapphires, garnets, and pearls, for which 
see Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 1-4, no. 1; and similar necklaces were in the Reggio 
Emilia treasure of the late fifth century; Degani, Reggio Emilia, 58-59, nos. 
2—3, pls. 19—20, as well as loose emeralds, ibid., 68, pl. 30a. A similar use of 
emeralds is seen on Byzantine necklaces of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
such as those in the Asiut hoard, Greifenhagen, Schmuckarbeiten, 69—70, 
pls. 50—51, and in the early seventh century hoard said to be from Syria and 
now іп Dumbarton Oaks, Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 136, no. 179 C-E; see also vari- 
ous other examples, including Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 215, no. 61 (in New 
York, from the second Cyprus Treasure) and no. 65 (in Indiana). 

21 See Getty, 115, no. 293. 

22 Deloche, Anneaux, 306-7, CCLXVI; Guilhou, no. 808; Guilhou Sale 
(1937)., lot 454; the ring is now іп a private collection, USA; cf. also the 


traditional acclamation continued into Byzantine times.” It is 
also possible that the word alludes to the greeting (xoipe) of 
the angel Gabriel to the Virgin at the Annunciation (Luke 1:28). 
The style of the gem is cruder than the other emeralds, and in 
this instance, there is little reason to suppose that the gem is 
earlier in date than the typically Byzantine ring in which it is 
set, which likely derives from a workshop in Constantinople. 

Another emerald (584) is notable both for its subject, the 
Annunciation, and its provenance, the Visigothic treasure from 
Guarrazar, Spain, discovered in 1858. The treasure, now divid- 
ed between the Museo Archeológico Nacional and the Palacio 
de Oriente in Madrid, and the Musée de Cluny in Paris,” in- 
cluded the magnificent gold votive crowns with the name of 
the Visigothic King Swinthila (reigned 621—631 AD), a number 
of gold crosses, and a large quantity of loose pearls and gems, 
including sapphires, garnets, rock crystals, cornelians, and em- 
eralds. The crowns themselves had inlaid garnets and pearls as 
well as pendant sapphires. Тһе Annunciation emerald, how- 
ever, is the only example of an engraved stone in the treasure. 
The emerald is half a natural hexagonal crystal, which is broken 
along the central drill hole; the device may have been engraved 
after the bead broke, but there is no indication of how it was 
once mounted. The image is engraved on two adjoining fac- 
ets, the angel Gabriel on one and the Virgin on the other. The 
style approaches that of the many sixth and seventh century 
Byzantine engraved gold rings, especially the head of the nim- 
bate, frontally facing Virgin. It is unlikely that the gem itself 
is of Visigothic origin, and more likely it is a Byzantine work, 
which may have come from Constantinople. The gem need not 
be much earlier than the burial date of the treasure in the mid- 
seventh century. 

The only other gem with strong stylistic links to the sixth 
and seventh century engraved gold rings is a fragmentary am- 
ethyst in Dumbarton Oaks (585). Less than half of the gem is 
preserved but enough survives to show a standing nimbate 
saint (or perhaps an archangel), facing frontally. The inscrip- 
tion reads “Saint (or Archangel)...help..; a formula found fre- 
quently on rings. Various saints and angels standing in this 
pose appear on engraved metal rings and provide particularly 
close parallels for the gem.’ Except for the emerald Annun- 
ciation (584) and some examples from the rock crystal group 


gold ring of very similar shape but without niello inlay set with an unen- 
graved amethyst, Battke, Geschichte des Ringes, 41, no. 50 (formerly in the 
Sangiorgi collection, Rome). For the cross in the Vatican, see G.B. De Ros- 
si, BACrist 1, part 4 (1863), 31—32. 

23 BMC Franks Bequest, no. 176a. 

24 Spier, "Un anillo bizantino-occidental; 329, fig. 4; hoops with stylized 
snake or animal heads are also found on Byzantine rings, cf. Guilhou, no. 
899. 

25 For rings of similar shape, cf. Ross, DOC, vol. 2, по. 73; and Reticulum. 
JbAC Ergänzungsband 25 (1998), 345-6, no. 7, pl. 23, 3, in the collection of 
Alfons Maria Schneider. 

26 Paul Perdrizet, “ҮГІА, “ОН, ХАРА”, REG 27 (1914), 266-80. 

27 For the examples in Paris, see Jean-Pierre Caillet, Lantiquité classique, le 
haut moyen áge et Byzance au musée de Cluny (Paris, 1985), 218-27, nos. 
153-61. There is also a group of twenty-three stones and pearls said to 
be from the treasure in the Victoria and Albert Museum (inv. 149-1879, 
from the collection of J.C. Robinson), which includes five amethysts, three 
emeralds, eight sapphires, one ruby (?), and six pearls, but not all appear to 
derive from the hoard (the ruby and two sapphires are faceted). 

28 See 698, a rock crystal seal depicting Saint George. 
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(698 and 702), however, no other surviving gem is of similar 
style. Ihe amethyst is set in a gold ring with an openwork band 
inscribed “Lord, help Maria" and is said to have been found in 
a hoard of gold jewellery from Syria of a style typical of the 
sixth апа seventh centuries, and which also contained coins 
dating from the reign of Heraclius (610-641 AD). The gem is 
likely contemporary with the ring, which belongs to the early 
seventh century.” 

Two gems said to be from Egypt are of unusual types. The 
first, said to be from Alexandria and now in the Benaki Mu- 
seum (586), is a banded agate engraved with a scene of the An- 
nunciation. The angel Gabriel stands with his right hand raised 
in greeting, and the Virgin stands facing frontally, her head 
turned left, holding a spindle. The somewhat unusual pose 
of the Virgin is strikingly like that found on an ivory panel in 
Milan, probably of seventh century date and deriving from a 
workshop in Syria-Palestine.? The gem copies this distinctive 
variety and must depend on the same prototype. 

Another gem (587), said to be from Medinet Habu (Luxor) 
in Egypt, takes the form of a rock crystal conical stamp seal in 


29 See J. Spier, іп M. Vassilaki, ed., Mother of God: Representations of the Vir- 
gin in Byzantine Art (Benaki Museum, Athens, 2000), 294—5, no. 13, for a 
similar ring and further literature. 

30 К. Weitzmann, “Тһе Ivories of the So-Called Grado Chair", DOP 26 (1972), 
43-91, fig. 1; Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 143, no. 251 (as Italian, tenth- 
eleventh century, copying an earlier prototype). 
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a silver mount for suspension as a pendant. Stamp seals of this 

shape were not used in the Graeco-Roman tradition and derive 

instead from Eastern models. Although there are no precise 

parallels in Sasanian glyptic works, where dome-shaped seals 

are more common, very similar in shape and likely of the same 

date (seventh century) is a group of rock crystal seals decorat- 
ed with crosses and inscriptions in Syriac (909—931). Other- 
wise, conical and pyramidal stamp seals were not introduced 
to Byzantium until the Middle Byzantine period, around the 
mid-tenth century.’ The inscription on the seal is abbreviated 
and partly in ligature but may be resolved as "Bishop Anasta- 
sios’. The unusual form of ankh-cross in the field also supports 
an Egyptian origin. The seal is said to have been found with 
a string of rock crystal beads and a rock crystal cross, which 
presumably would have been worn by the bishop. Another rare 
example of an early Byzantine conical seal, this in silver and 
datable to the late sixth century, bears a similar inscription 
naming Bishop Ioannes of Kyrenia, Cyprus.” 


31 See Spier, “Midde Byzantine Stamp Seals” 

32 Тһе seal is in the Abegg-Stiftung, Bern, inv, 8.41.63; see Erica Cruishank 
Dodd, Byzantine Silver Treasures (Bern, 1973), 30, pl. 15; the inscription 
reads IO ЕПІСКО КНРАМІАС. 








Chapter Ten: The Haematite Group and related gems, fifth-sixth centuries 


А number of gems sharing stylistic, technical, and icono- 
graphic traits form a relatively cohesive group. Most are of 
haematite, a material seldom used for personal seals in the Ro- 
man period but widely employed for magical amulets. Some 
closely related examples are cut in dark jaspers (black, green, 
red, or bloodstone). The gems usually take the form of small 
ovals, with curving, somewhat irregular, sides. Other contem- 
porary gems, which are iconographically related but clearly de- 
rive from different workshops, utilize other materials, includ- 
ing banded agate, obsidian (a volcanic glass), pyrite, and nicolo. 
One distinctive workshop produced glass intaglios which imi- 
tate nicolo. 

The images found on the haematites and the gems relat- 
ed to them are explicitly Christian, although often of unusual 
composition, and include depictions of Jesus, the Virgin, an- 
gels, and various saints. They often bear inscriptions, some of 
which are cut on the back of the stone, and which are always 
engraved in the positive, to be read on the stone rather than in 
impression. 

The use of haematite and the placement of the inscriptions 
are strikingly reminiscent of the extensive series of "pagan" 
magical gems. Although the main series of magical gems are 
generally earlier in date, with most belonging to the second 
and third centuries, two distinctive types of magical gems in 
haematite are considerably later. The first variety bears the im- 
age of a reaper with the inscription CXION, “for the hips’, no 
doubt meant for the relief of sciatic pain. The other depicts a 
rider, often named as Solomon, who spears a female demon. 
The reverse side of the amulets reads СФРАГІС ӨЕОҮ, "Seal of 
God’, alluding to King Solomon's legendary role as master of 
demons.? These two types are very similar in style, with shal- 
low, linear engraving, and of similar shape, usually taking the 
form of elongated ovals with irregularly shaped, curving sides. 
They represent a late continuation of the fashion for magical 
gems and probably date to the fifth century. Тһе Christian hae- 
matite gems, although never utilizing magical inscriptions, ap- 
pear to be influenced by this late phase of amulet production in 
the eastern Mediterranean? 


Jesus: 


588. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Orange 
and white banded agate, F3 (elongated oval), 18.0 x 11.3 x 5.9. 
Draped figure (Jesus?) stands, holding a small cross in his left 
hand; his right hand is raised. 

Unpublished. 


589. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, inv. 2166bis; from the col- 
lection of Edmond Le Blant. Dark red jasper, F1, edges cut 
down somewhat, 15.0 x 13.7 x 3.5. Draped figure (Jesus?) 
stands, head turned left, holding a cross in his left hand; his 
right hand is raised. 

Published: Babelon, Histoire, 7, pl. 1, fig. 7; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 802, 
no. 24, fig. 4927. 





1 See BMC Magical Gems, nos. 425-9. 
2 Seep. 84, n. 2. 


590. London, British Museum, M&LA 67,7-19,3. Burnt corne- 
lian(?), broken, F1(?), in a modern ring, с. 16.5 x 11. Draped fig- 
ure (Jesus?) stands left, a cross over his left shoulder, the right 
hand raised; around, TAYP-I-NOC, "Taurinos* 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 3, no. 17; BMC Post-Classical, 69, 
no. 517, pl. 18; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 850, no. 231; Lerner, Christian 
Seals, 9-10, pl. 7A. 


591. London, British Museum, M&LA G330 (ЕА 80,5-31,62); 
purchased from Greville Chester (1880). Opaque red glass, ap- 
proximating F1, 24.2 x 18.3 x 4.6; some pitting. Side A: Draped 
figure (Jesus?) stands left, a cross over his left shoulder, the 
right hand raised. Side B: Star/ СОУТ/ HP, “Saviour”. The device 
is cut, not cast. 

Published: BMC Magical Gems, no. 467. 


592. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 96543; formerly 
Munich market. Bloodstone, irregularly shaped, flat oval, the 
sides rounded, 17.9 x 16.2 x 3.0. Side A: Jesus enthroned fron- 
tally, head turned left, the left hand holding a cross, the right 
hand raised. Side B: XPIC/TOC, “Christos”: 

Published: AGDS Munich, vol. 3, no. 2889; Spátantike zwischen Hei- 
dentum und Christentum, 225, A11 (as c. fourth-sixth century); Zwier- 
lein-Diehl, "Constantinopolis et Кота”, 87—88, fig. 7 (as late fourth or 
early fifth century). 


593. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Haematite, 
F1 (the sides uneven and slightly rounded), slightly cut down, 
21.8 x 19.2 x 2.7. Side A: Jesus, nimbate, enthroned frontally, 
head turned left, holding a cross over his left shoulder; an- 
gels stand on either side; crosses in field on either side. Side B: 
CO)TH[P], “Saviour”; crosses above and below; four stars, two 
above and two below. 

Unpublished. 


594. London, British Museum, M&LA 81,10-11,3. Haematite, 
rectangular F1, broken, 30.6 x 16.7 (as preserved) x 3.5. Side A: 
Jesus, nimbate, enthroned frontally, head turned right, holds 
a large cross; a small cross is at his feet; herringbone border; 
groundline. Side B: Angel standing left, holding a long cross 
(facing another angel, now missing?); groundline. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 13, no. 87; BMC Post-Classical, 76, 
no. 553; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 843—4, по. 195, fig. 5072; DACL, vol. 1, 
2089, fig. 612 (as "Annunciation?"). 


The Virgin: 


595. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 9152. Black jasper Fl 
(straight sides), c. 22 x 15, in a modern ring. Side A: Female fig- 
ure (the Virgin?) standing frontally as orant. Side B: EIC /OEO 
ІС, “(There is) опе God” 

Published: Tölken, Berlin, 456, no. 127; CIG IV, no. 9103; Wulff and 
Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 27, ].9152, pl. 7; Peterson, Еіс Өєос, 
85, no. 10. 


3 For Jewish and Samaritan magical gems, see 624 and 953-965. 
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596. Once Campbell Bonner collection; said to be from 
Syria. "Black glass; 19 x 15 x 2. Virgin and Child enthroned 
left; cross above; IC-XC in field. 

Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 116, no. 575; Bonner, 
SMA, 21 and 308, no. 330. 


The Adoration(?): 


597. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Haematite, 
El, 26.3 x 19.8 x 3.8. Side A: Throne(?) on which lies a small 
figure (the infant Jesus?); on either side a bearded figure with 
а cross on his head stands facing frontally; angels stand beside 
the bearded figures; a dove(?) flies upward above. Side B: un- 
certain inscription, ZEY®K/ AAIIIP/ OEXKT. 

Unpublished. 


Two examples of a figure holding a small cross and rais- 
ing his right hand likely represent Jesus. The first (588) stands 
apart somewhat from the other stones in this series in style and 
technique. It is a banded agate, rather than jasper or haema- 
tite, and the style of the figure, notably the curving body and 
the pose, recalls the figures of the apostles on the large banded 
agate in Munich (573). The second example, a dark red jasper 
(589), is more typical of the series. A similar standing figure of 
Jesus, who here holds a large cross over his shoulder, is found 
on a burnt gem of uncertain material, inscribed with the per- 
sonal name Zaurinos, evidently the name of the gem's owner. 
Тһе same pose is seen оп an opaque glass gem, imitating red 
jasper (591), which in addition bears on the back the inscrip- 
tion C@THP, “Saviour, an explicit reference to Jesus. 

Christ enthroned, sometimes flanked by angels, appears on 
several gems. A bloodstone (green and red jasper) in Munich 
(592) shows Jesus enthroned frontally, his head turned left, 
holding a cross and raising his right hand; the reverse of the 
stone is inscribed XPICTOC, "Christ: Very similar depictions 
occur on the group of rock crystal gems of late sixth century 
date (689—690). A similar depiction is found on two haema- 
tite stones, perhaps by the same hand. On the first (593), Jesus 
is flanked by two angels, and the inscription СФТН[Р], “Sav- 
iour’, is engraved on the back. On the back of the other haema- 
tite (594), which is fragmentary, a standing angel holds a long 
cross and probably faced another angel, who is now missing. 
This motif, in somewhat different style and pose, occurs on an- 
other haematite (598), on several fine cameos of sixth century 
date (777—779), and perhaps on a garnet (578). 

А black jasper in Berlin (595) bears the image of a female 
figure standing with arms raised in the pose of orant. She is 
most likely the Virgin, rather than an anonymous saint. The 
inscription on the back is the common acclamation, EIC 
OEOC, "(There is) one God Another black stone (described 
as glass, but perhaps jasper or obsidian?), once in the collec- 
tion of Campbell Bonner (596), shows a conventional compo- 
sition of the Virgin holding the Christ child in profile view. 


4 Seep. 85, п, 25. 

5 Wilpert and Schumacher, Die römischen Mosaiken, 317, pls. 61—63; cf. also 
the comments by Emile Male, Early Churches of Rome (Chicago, 1960), 
63-66, who detects in the iconography the influence of the Council of 
Ephesos in 431 AD. 


The most enigmatic gem of this group (597) is a haematite 
somewhat crudely engraved with what appears to be a throne 
flanked by two bearded figures with crosses on their heads 
and two angels. A dove flies upward above the throne. On the 
throne there lies a small figure, presumably the Christ child. If 
this interpretation is correct, the scene may be an unconven- 
tional rendering of the Adoration, recalling, however remotely, 
the highly unusual composition on the fifth century mosaic 
in Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, in which a youthful Christ 
sits enthroned with four nimbate angels (although two do not 
have wings) standing behind; the Virgin and another unidenti- 
fied female figure (Sophia? the Church?) are on either side of 
the throne; and the Magi approach. The unusual use of a cross 
placed on the head of the bearded figures on the gem is found 
also on the Christ on the Santa Maria Maggiore mosaic. The 
reverse of the haematite bears a three line inscription of un- 
deciphered words, or possibly abbreviations, again an unusual 
occurrence. 


Angels: 


598. Marburg, Professor Herbert Wiegandt collection. Haema- 
tite, Fl, 23.3 x 21.4. Side A: The archangels Michael and Ga- 
briel stand, holding a long cross between them. Side B: MIXA/ 
HA ГА/ BPIHA, “Michael, Gabriel" 

Published: Wiegandt, Charms of the Past, 83-84, no. 111 (as fifth- 
sixth century). 


599. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1367; said to 
be from Syria. Haematite, flat, sides straight, edges cut down 
and irregular, c. 16 x 13 x 2. The archangel Michael, nimbate, 
stands left, holding a long cross with a globe as a base; ground- 
line; around, MIXAHA ANTIOXOY B-OHOHCOJN], “Michael, 
help Antiochos* 

Published: Byzanz, 333-4, no. IV.76 (). Spier). 


600. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology, inv. 26128. Haematite, F1, 22 x 10 x 2. Side A: The 
archangel Michael stands right, holding a cross on a globe. Side 
B: O A/TIO/C MI/XAH/A, "Saint Michael" 

Published: Bonner, SMA, 223-4 and 309, no. 336. 


601. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 57.68. Haematite, F1, 
edges roughly shaped, 19.5 x 15.0 x 4.0. Side A: The archan- 
gel Michael stands left, holding a long cross. Side B: MI/XA/ 
HA, "Michael" 

Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 116, no. 569A; Ross, 
DOC, vol. 1, 97—98, no. 117. 


602. Athens, Canellopoulos Museum. Haematite in modern 
gold ring. An angel stands left, holding a long cross on globe. 
Published: Spieser, “СапеПорош05: 129-30, no. 15, fig. 29. 


6 See Adolf Krücke, Der Nimbus und verwandte Attribute in der frühchrist- 
lichen Kunst (Strasbourg, 1905), 124—5; and C. Nordenfalk, "An Illustrated 
Diatessaron’ Art Bulletin 50.2 (1968), 128, who notes the occurrence of 
the cross above the head on a gravestone from Rome. 
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603. London, British Museum, M&LA 81,10-11,4. Haema- 
tite, flat, c. 12 x 11. An angel stands left, holding a long cross; 
groundline. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 13, no. 86; BMC Post-Classical, 75, 
no. 552, pl. 18. 


604. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; de Clercq collection, no. 
3495. Obsidian, F1, rounded sides, 20.6 x 15.5 x 4.0. Side A: An 
angel, nimbate, stands left, holding a staff surmounted by cres- 
cent and star; short groundline; around, OYPIHA COYPIHA 
TABPIHA MIXAHA, "Ouriel, Souriel, Gabriel, Michael" Side B: 
EIC OEOC, “(There is) one God’; and four stars. 

Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3495; Peterson, Еіс Фебс, 84, no. 5. 


605. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 80; purchased 
from Greville Chester (for £2); said to be from Egypt. “Ругие”, 
Fl, broken, 11.9 (as preserved) x 10.4 x 2.8. An angel holds a 
long cross. 

Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems”, 362, по. 12. 


606. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 87; purchased 
from Greville Chester (for £2.10s) said to be from Alexandria, 
Egypt . “Pyrite’, F1, 16.7 x 12.2 x 3.5. An angel holds a cross on 
a globe; in field, XAP. 

Published: L. Bruzza, BACrist 1883, 74; Fortnum, "A Few More Early 
Christian Gems’, 164-5, no. 18, fig. 5. 


607. London, British Museum, M&LA, AF 221 (Franks be- 
quest, 1897). Nicolo, F4, in silver ring with broad hoop; gem, c. 
13.5 x 11.5; diam. of ring, 26.5. An angel stands left, holding a 
long cross. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 13, no. 85; BMC Post-Classical, 75, 
no. 551; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 850, no. 236. 


608. London, British Museum, M&LA, inv. G273 (EA 56273). 
Nicolo, F4, c. 19 x 15, in large silver ring with faceted inner 
hoop. An angel stands left, holding a long cross; around the 
edge is an uncertain inscription, ПРІХ/ХССПОТТ. 

Published: BMC Magical Gems, no. 468 (as fourth-fifth century). 


The favourite motif on the haematite gems is an angel, of- 
ten named as the archangel Michael, holding a cross. One gem 
shows two angels, identified as Michael and Gabriel, holding 
a long cross between them, a motif fairly common in Byzan- 
tine art, especially in the early sixth century, and found on 
another haematite gem (594) and several fine cameos of simi- 
lar date (777—779). Another gem (599), showing a nimbate 
angel holding a long cross, is inscribed with an appeal to the 
archangel Michael on behalf of the owner of the gem, “Mi- 
chael, help Antiochos” Two other hameatite gems (600-601) 
are similarly engraved with images of Michael along with an 
identifying inscription, while other examples (602-603) are 
uninscribed. 

Slightly different in style but also displaying the influence 
of magical gems is an example in Paris, from the de Clercq col- 
lection, cut in obsidian, a material rarely used for Roman gems 





7 The material has often gone unrecognized in modern catalogues, but see, 
for example, the eleven specimens in the British Museum, BMC Magical. 
Gems, vol. 2, 20 (Material index). 

8 Michael, Gabriel, and Ouriel are often named as archangels, but Souriel 
(in Hebrew, #813, “God is my rock") is uncommon on magical gems. 


but often employed for magical amulets (604).7 The nimbate 
angel is not identified, but around him are the names of four 
angels, Ouriel, Gabriel, Michael, and Souriel.* Of uncertain sig- 
nificance is the staff surmounted by a crescent and star (that 
is, the sun and moon) that the angel holds, rather than a cross. 
The reverse inscription, EIC ӨЕОС, “(There is) one God}, is a 
common acclamation. 

Two very unusual gems in Oxford (605-606) are of some 
form of pyrite, a metallic stone seemingly not used for any 
other surviving intaglio. The first gem is engraved with an an- 
gel holding a long cross, while on the other the angel holds a 
globus cruciger and is accompanied by the inscription XAP, 
perhaps for the traditional acclamation хара, “joy” (see 583), 
but more likely for xoitpe, "hail; referring to the greeting of the 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin, “Най, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee" (Luke 1: 28). Both gems are said to come 
from Egypt and may be products of a local workshop influ- 
enced by the haematite gems. 

Two nicolo gems (607—608), each engraved with an an- 
gel holding a cross, are set in silver rings with broad hoops, a 
shape which is difficult to date. The cutting is crude and the use 
of nicolo is unusual at this date, probably the late fifth century. 
There are few clues to suggest the location of the workshop. 


Glass imitating nicolo: 


609. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 914; formerly 
Zurich market, 1994; said to be from Asia Minor. 19 x 15 x 4. 
An angel holds a long cross. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 27 (1994), lot 825; 
Byzanz, 334, no. IV. 77 (). Spier). 


610. Cologne, Institut für Altertumskunde der Universität zu 
Köln; from the collection of ES. Matouk (from Egypt?). 24.1 x 
18.8x 4.1. An angel holds a cross. 

Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, Magische Amulette, 109-10, no. 36 (as 
sixth-seventh century). 


611. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1890.717. 19.7 x 17.5 x 
4.8. A seated angel holds a cross. 
Unpublished. 


612. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. XII 913,1891; 
from the Ambraser collection, 1880. 19.6 x 17.8 x 4.0. A seated 
angel. 

Published: Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2175 (as sixth-seventh century). 


613. Athens, Numismatic Museum, Karapanos collection, inv. 
671. 21.8 x 17.8 x 2.8. A figure stands left, holding a long cross 
and a small cross. 

Published: Svoronos, "Karapanos; 174, no. 671. 


614. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1891.518; purchased 
from Greville Chester. 19.5 x 15.5 x 4.0. A figure holds a long 
cross. 

Unpublished. 


He is one of the seven angels (along with Ouriel, Gabriel, and Michael) 
named in 1 Enoch 20:1—7; see Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets, 253-5; 
also Schwab, Vocabulaire, 230, for the name in Sefer Ha-razim and other 


Sources. 









615. Private collection; said to be from Egypt. 201 x 15.5 x 40. 


A figure holds a long cross. 
Unpublished. 


615bis. Princeton, the Art Museum, Princeton University, = 
69-63; gift of LeRoy Strasburger. A figure holds a long cross, 
very similar to the previous. 

Unpublished. 


These eight glass intaglios, all of which imitate nicolo in co- 
lour and shape (approximately F4), are likely products of a sin- 
gle workshop. The cutting is crude and angular. Three devices 
are used, a standing angel holding a cross (609-610), a seated 
angel, in one instance holding a cross (611-612), and an un- 
identified, standing figure (without wings) holding a cross, or 
two crosses (613-615bis). One or perhaps two examples are 
from Egypt and another said to be from Asia Minor. The work- 
shop may have been in Egypt (see another nicolo-glass gem 
from Egypt, 449, which is, however, quite different in style and 
manufacture). 


Saints: 


616. New York, American Numismatic Society; from the E.T. 
Newell collection. Haematite, flat, 32.0 x 15.2 x 2.4. Side A: 
Saint Leontios as orant stands frontally, his head turned left; 
he rises from a sarcophagus(?); two crosses in the field. Side B: 
АГ1/Е A/EO/NT/I, “Saint Leontios, (help) 

Published: Bonner, SMA, 223-4 and 309, no. 335; А.). Festugiere, 
"Amulettes magiques a propos d'un ouvrage recent’, Classical Philol- 
ogy 46 (1951), 89 (who suggests the object below the saint is a grill); 
Schwartz and Schwartz, “Magical Amulets" 188, no. 51. 


617. Once Paris market, 1956. Haematite; length, 35; in a mod- 
ern gold mount. Side A: Standing figure of Saint Leontios as 
orant; cross to left. Side B is not illustrated but presumably 
bears an inscription naming the saint. 


Published: Galerie Charpentier, Paris, Auction, 26 November 1956 
lot 12. 


618. London, British Museum, M&LA G 459 (EA 86,6-15,85; 
56459); from the Blacas collection (1867). Haematite flat 304 
x 15.0 x 3.6. Side A: Saint Prokopios, nimbate, as m запі 
frontally, his head turned left; a cross on either side. Side B: 
АГЛЕ/ ПРО/КО/ ПІ, “Saint Prokopios, (help)? EL 


Published: Bonner, SMA, 2 
lets, no. 470. 23 and 309, no. 334; BMC Magical Amu- 


619. Paris Bibliothéque National 

is, e, Blanchet i 
remonte, flat, broken in half len wise, em ER 2 
saint stands frontally (not orant), head turned left, i 
side. Side B: ...Г1/ .OP/...10/.. П. а 


Published: Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 422 
» no. 422, 


Dele 5 
inis дана 553) 180, 206, and 29 nd cae cles des mar. 
with further literature. ange 1966), 1325-8, s.v, “Leonzio di To Bib- 
He is variously identified as details of Leontios are нро 
AD, or as a soldier marty АН rtyred during the reign БЕ copicadictory 
during the reign of Diecetian. In 507 A 
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620. Ann Arbor, University of Michi 
à gan, Kelse 

Archaeology, inv. 26132. Haematite, flat, БОЛСО an of 
wise, 38 x 10. A saint as orant stands within an iq uU 
in the field. ; a Cross is 
Published: Zarly Christian and Byzantine Art 1 

; 116, no. 
SMA, 223-4 and 309, no. 337. no. 569B; Bonner, 
621. Unknown; recorded by M. Schwab. Haematite; 
half lengthwise. Standing saint, nimbate; torch Зэн 
field. 
Published: В. Lifshitz, "Einige Amulette aus Caesarea Palaestinae” 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palástina- Vereins 80 (1964), 81, VII i 


broken in 
bird (?) in 


622. Once in the collection of Paolo Maria Paciaudi (by 1750) 
probably in Rome in the early nineteenth century, since a cast 
was made of Side A by Cades, vol. 55, VI.C.27. Haematite, c. 
14 x 12. Side A: Saint Menas, wearing short tunic and cloak, 
stands as orant, head turned left; two camels at his feet; two 
crosses above. Side B: Three-line inscription, ATIE[M]/ HNA 
BO/ HOH, “Saint Menas, help”. 

Published: Paolo Maria Paciaudi, “Dissertazione intorno a un'antica 
iscrizione’, in Calogerà, ed., Raccolta dopuscoli, vol. 42 (1750), 371 
(who read the inscription as АГАӨН ЕМАКОНӨН); idem, De sacris 
christianorum balneis (Rome, 1758), frontispiece; C/G IV, no. 9098 
(read as 'Aya8(o)va. Boan); Garrucci, Storia, 168, no. 9, pl. 492 (read 
as АүаӨП nva Born); DACL, vol. 13, part 2, 2386, по. 317, fig. 9958, 
s.v. "Pasteur (Bon)" (H. Leclercq). 


623. Once Cathedral Treasury, Dubrovnik. Cornelian in mod- 
ern ring, c. 16 x 10. Saint Menas on horseback, head facing 
frontally, arms raised as orant; star (sun) and crescent moon 
below; two crosses above. 

Published: Arthur J. Evans, "Antiquarian researches in Illyricum; Ar- 
chaeologia 48 (1885), 26, fig. 10; Leclercq, "Gemmes" 851, no. 241, fig. 
5110; DACL, vol. 1, 2197, fig. 703; Middleton, Dalmatia, 144-6, no. 
285. 


From the same workshops that produced the haematite 
gems with depictions of Christ, the Virgin, and angels, are à 
number of haematites with representations of saints. They uc 
of similar style and shape, generally long ovals with иа: 
lar, curved sides, although they are slightly larger. The ар 
stand frontally, usually іп the pose of orant. Two ean 
(616-617) label the saint as Leontios in the vocative, ae ка 
to him for help. Saint Leontios was the principal saini n to юэ 
with a significant cult following and a basilica ee e 
in Tripolis? In the Byzantine period he was — 2; sev- 
in military garb and appears on several rings of six another 
enth century date.!° A very similar gem (618) Бодо Proko- 
saint popular in the East, Prokopios, standing as со at the 
pios, a native of Jerusalem, was lector and ritual eo He was 
church at Scythopolis at the end of the third а с. 303 
brought to Caesarea in Cappadocia and execute rsecution 0 
AD, becoming the first Palestinian martyr of the pe 


Christians and 
the synagogue at Daphne (Antioch) was seized Бу ш с ка — see JO 
converted to a martyrium dedicated to Saint Leontios, 

Malalas, Chronographia, 16 (396). 
10 See, for example, two silver rings in 
tian, 20, nos. 124—5. 


Chris- 
the British Museum: BMC Early 
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Diocletian." His tomb was a site for pilgrimage after its resto- 
ration by Zeno in 484 AD, which might provide a terminus post 
quem for the gem. Another similar but fragmentary gem (619) 
names an uncertain saint (George?), while 620 has no identify- 
ing inscription. 

А lost haematite gem once owned by the eighteenth century 
scholar Paolo Maria Paciaudi (622) is of similar but somewhat 
finer style, and unusual for being rectangular, a shape some- 
times used for haematite magical gems.'* Engraved on the ob- 
verse is the popular Egyptian Saint Menas, wearing a short tu- 
nic and standing in the pose of orant between two camels and 
two crosses. А cast of this side was made by Cades in the early 
nineteenth century, but for the inscription on the back (slightly 
broken and missing one letter) one must rely on the eighteenth 
century engraving, which had not been correctly interpreted 
either by Paciaudi or subsequent commentators. There can 
be little doubt, however, that it is the common formula, AT IE 
MHNA BOHOH, "Saint Menas, help* 

Apparently unrelated to the haematite group is another gem 
depicting Saint Menas, once preserved in the Cathedral Trea- 
sury of Dubrovnik but now lost (623). It was described as cor- 
nelian and convex, and the shape is confirmed by a surviving 
impression. The composition itself is unusual, showing Saint 
Menas seated on horseback, his arms raised in the pose of an 
orant. There are, however, parallels for the image in fresco and 
on ampullae and other small objects of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, 


Samaritans: 


624. Once Henri Seyrig collection, inv. 39; previously Jerusa- 
lem, S. Raffaeli collection; said to be from Nablus. Haematite, 
rectangular F1, 33 x 19 x 3. Side A: EIC OE/ OC ВО/ HOI M/ 
APKI/ ANHN, “The One God, help Markiana Side B: Three- 
line Samaritan inscription, en ka el yeshurun, "Ihere is none 
like unto the God of Jeshurun" (Deuteronomy 33:26). 

Published: E.J. Pilcher, “А Samaritan Periapt', Journal of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society 1920, 343-6; Bonner, SMA, no. 276; CIJ, vol. 2, no. 1167; 
К. Pummer, “Samaritan Amulets from the Roman-Byzantine Period 
and their Wearers’, Revue Biblique 94 (1987), 260, по. 2; Leah di Segni, 
"Heis Theos in Palestinian Inscriptions; Scripta Classica Israelica 13 
(1994), 101, no. 19. 


11 Hippolyte Delehaye, Les légends grecques des saints militaries (Paris, 1909), 
77-89; idem, Les legends hagiographiques (Brussels, 1927), 119-39. 

12 See, for example, Bonner, SMA, 269, no. 98; BMC Magical Gems, no. 133, 
and the Samaritan amulet, 624. 

13 For the fresco at Bawit, Egypt, see J. Clédat, Le monastere et la nécro- 
pole de Baouit (Mémoires publiés par les membres de l'Institut francais 
d'archéologie orientale), vol. 12, 2 (Cairo, 1906), 136, pls. 88-89; for am- 
pullae, see Wulff, Berlin, 272, no. 1400, pl. 69; C. Metzger, Les Ampoules 
à eulogie du Musée du Louvre (Paris, 1981), 35, no. 73, fig. 60; 41—42, nos. 
98—101, figs. 81-84; and the example in Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
1892.676; also a bone comb, Cairo, Coptic Museum, Volbach, Elfenbeinar- 
beiten, 123, no. 204. 

14 R. Pummer, “Samaritan Amulets from the Roman-Byzantine Period and 
their Wearers' Revue Biblique 94 (1987), 251-63. 

15 See especially, Dzielska, Apollonius of Туапа; also W.L. Duliere, "Protec- 
tion permanente contre des animaux nuisibles assurée par Apollonius de 
Tyane dans Byzance et Antioche. Evolution de son mythe; Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 64 (1970), 247—77; E.L. Bowie, "Apollonius of Tyana: Tradition 


Another haematite gem of rectangular shape, like the Saint 
Menas gem (622), is not engraved with a figural type but bears 
a bilingual Greek and Samaritan inscription. The Greek reads 
EIC ӨЕОС ВОНӨГ MAPKIANHN, “The One God, help Marki- 
апа” On the reverse side is the Samaritan text of Deuteronomy 
33:26, “Тһеге is none like unto the God of Jeshurun" The verse 
was often used on a group of sixth-seventh century bronze am- 
ulets and rings of Samaritan manufacture." The gem, said to be 
from Samaria, was no doubt cut by a Samaritan amulet maker, 
perhaps for a Greek speaker (the woman Markiana), and did 
not travel far from its place of origin. 


Apollonios of Tyana: 


625. London, British Museum, M&LA 86,6-16,1. Haematite, F1, 
rounded sides; broken in half, pierced, 33.4 x 16.6 (as preserved) 
x 5.8. Side A: Pharos surmounted by a statue of Helios holding a 
globe; two other buildings surmounted by crosses; ship; fisher- 
man below. Side B: Nude, bearded figure stands left, holding a 
spear. Around the edge, (symbol) АПОЛОМІС О TOYANEOYC 
M... 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 14, no. 88; BMC Post-Classical, 76, 
no. 554; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 850, no. 237, fig. 5106. 


A final haematite is especially remarkable for its imagery 
and inscription. It is of the usual oval shape and rough finish- 
ing, but it broke along its vertical axis and was then pierced 
for suspension. One side shows a view of a city on a harbour, 
including a pharos (lighthouse) surmounted by a statue of He- 
lios, two buildings decorated with crosses, and a fisherman. On 
the other side stands a nude, bearded figure holding a spear. 
Around the edge is an inscription, unfortunately fragmentary, 
beginning, АПОЛОМІС О TOY ANEOYC, "Apollonios of Tya- 
na.... Ihe first century sage and wonder worker Apollonios of 
Туапа achieved a legendary renown which continued well into 
the Byzantine period. He appears, for example, on contorniate 
medallions of the early fifth century! and was often discussed 
by Christian authors. Apollonios is often cited as a maker of 
talismans, sometimes with admiration," but usually by Chris- 
tian writers with disapproval.'* This example appears to be the 
only gem bearing his name, although he is also named on sixth 
century bronze pendant amulets from Syria-Palestine!” and in 


and Reality’; ANRW 11.16.2 (1978), 1652—99, esp. 1686; Speyer, “Apollonios 
von Туапа” 47—63; Smith, Jesus the Magician, 89; and John Elsner, "Hagio- 
graphic Geography: Travel and Allegory in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana’, 
JHS 117 (1997), 22-37. 

16 Alföldi and Alföldi, Die Kontorniat-Medaillons, vol. 1, 32, nos. 110-1, pls. 
38, 1-4; vol. 2, 102-3, pl. 215, 1-2. 

17 John Malalas, Chronographia, 10 (263-266). 

18 Speyer, “Apollonios von Tyana’, 56; cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius, 7.39; 
and see especially Dzileska, Apollonius of Tyana, 85—127, for a discussion 
of magic and talismans attributed to Apollonius, generally at a late date. 

19 The full version of the magical formula, плос, ХОС, EBG, еўдуета колт 
&vöpög, otpou8oxógimAoc, “horse, mule, ibis, phallus, ostrich, found on 
some bronze pendant amulets ends АПОЛЛОМІОС О TOIANEYG; the 
reading is best preserved on an amulet from Tyre, M. Н. Chéhab, “Fouilles 
de Tyr. Nécropole de Tyr, 1V"; Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 36 (1986), 
182, pls. 46, 2, and on an unpublished example in the Schmidt collection, 
Munich; see Spier (forthcoming); and Bonner, SMA, 215. 
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615. Private collection; said to be from Egypt. 20.1 x 15.5 x 4.0. 
А figure holds a long cross. 
Unpublished. 


615bis. Princeton, the Art Museum, Princeton University, inv. 
69—63; gift of LeRoy Strasburger. A figure holds a long cross, 
very similar to the previous. 

Unpublished. 


These eight glass intaglios, all of which imitate nicolo in со- 
lour and shape (approximately F4), are likely products of a sin- 
gle workshop. The cutting is crude and angular. Three devices 
are used, a standing angel holding a cross (609-610), a seated 
angel, in one instance holding a cross (611—612), and an un- 
identified, standing figure (without wings) holding a cross, or 
two crosses (613-615bis). One or perhaps two examples are 
from Egypt and another said to be from Asia Minor. The work- 
shop may have been in Egypt (see another nicolo-glass gem 
from Egypt, 449, which is, however, quite different in style and 
manufacture). 


Saints: 


616. New York, American Numismatic Society; from the E.T. 
Newell collection. Haematite, flat, 32.0 x 15.2 x 2.4. Side A: 
Saint Leontios as orant stands frontally, his head turned left; 
he rises from a sarcophagus(?); two crosses in the field. Side B: 
ATI/E A/EO/NT/I, "Saint Leontios, (help) 

Published: Bonner, SMA, 223-4 and 309, по. 335; А.). Festugiere, 
"Amulettes magiques a propos d'un ouvrage recent’, Classical Philol- 
ogy 46 (1951), 89 (who suggests the object below the saint is a grill); 
Schwartz and Schwartz, "Magical Amulets' 188, no. 51. 


617. Once Paris market, 1956. Haematite; length, 35; in a mod- 
ern gold mount. Side А: Standing figure of Saint Leontios as 
orant; cross to left. Side B is not illustrated but presumably 
bears an inscription naming the saint. 

Published: Galerie Charpentier, Paris, Auction, 26 November 1956, 
lot 12. 


618. London, British Museum, M&LA С 459 (EA 86,6-15,85; 
56459); from the Blacas collection (1867). Haematite, flat, 30.4 
x 15.0 x 3.6. Side A: Saint Prokopios, nimbate, as orant stands 
frontally, his head turned left; a cross on either side. Side B: 
АГ/ЇЕ/ ПРО/КО/ ПІ, "Saint Prokopios, (help)? 

Published: Bonner, $МА, 223 and 309, no. 334; BMC Magical Amu- 
lets, no. 470. 


619. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Blanchet collection, no. 5. 
Haematite, flat, broken in half lengthwise, 37 x 10. Side A: A 
saint stands frontally (not orant), head turned left, a cross at 
side. Side B: ...ГІ/ .ОР/...10/...П. 

Published: Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 422. 


9 For Saint Leontios, see Hippolyte Delehaye, Les origins du cultes des mar- 
tyrs (Brussels, 1933), 180, 206, and 209; and Giovanni Lucchesi, in Bib- 
liotheca Sanctorum, vol. 7 (Rome, 1966), 1325-8, s.v. "Leonzio di Tripoli 
with further literature. The historical details of Leontios are contradictory. 
He is variously identified as martyred during the reign of Vespasian, c. 69 
AD, or as a soldier martyred during the reign of Diocletian. In 507 AD, 


620. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology, inv. 26132. Haematite, flat, broken in half length- 
wise, 38 x 10. A saint as orant stands within an arch; a cross is 
in the field. 

Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 116, no. 569B; Bonner, 
SMA, 223-4 and 309, no. 337. 


621. Unknown; recorded by M. Schwab. Haematite; broken in 
half lengthwise. Standing saint, nimbate; torch and bird (?) in 
field. 

Published: B. Lifshitz, "Einige Amulette aus Caesarea Palaestinae" 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palástina- Vereins 80 (1964), 81, VII. 


622. Once in the collection of Paolo Maria Paciaudi (by 1750); 
probably in Rome in the early nineteenth century, since a cast 
was made of Side A by Cades, vol. 55, VI.C.27. Haematite, c. 
14 x 12. Side A: Saint Menas, wearing short tunic and cloak, 
stands as orant, head turned left; two camels at his feet; two 
crosses above. Side B: Three-line inscription, ATIE[M]/ HNA 
ВО/ HOH, “Saint Menas, help”. 

Published: Paolo Maria Paciaudi, "Dissertazione intorno a unantica 
iscrizione, іп Calogera, ed., Raccolta dopuscoli, vol. 42 (1750), 371 
(who read the inscription as ATAOH ENAKOHOH); idem, De sacris 
christianorum balneis (Rome, 1758), frontispiece; CIG IV, no. 9098 
(read as 'Ayadla)va Вопдп); Garrucci, Storia, 168, по. 9, pl. 492 (read 
as АүоӨП пус Born); DACL, vol. 13, part 2, 2386, no. 317, fig. 9958, 
s.v. "Pasteur (Bon)" (Н. Leclercq). 


623. Once Cathedral Treasury, Dubrovnik. Cornelian in mod- 
ern ring, c. 16 x 10. Saint Menas on horseback, head facing 
frontally, arms raised as orant; star (sun) and crescent moon 
below; two crosses above. 

Published: Arthur J. Evans, “Antiquarian researches in Illyricum Ar- 
chaeologia 48 (1885), 26, fig. 10; Leclercq, “Сеттеѕ”, 851, no. 241, fig. 
5110; DACL, vol. 1, 2197, fig. 703; Middleton, Dalmatia, 144—6, no. 
285. 


From the same workshops that produced the haematite 
gems with depictions of Christ, the Virgin, and angels, are a 
number of haematites with representations of saints. They are 
of similar style and shape, generally long ovals with irregu- 
lar, curved sides, although they are slightly larger. The saints 
stand frontally, usually in the pose of orant. Two examples 
(616—617) label the saint as Leontios in the vocative, appealing 
to him for help. Saint Leontios was the principal saint of Syria, 
with a significant cult following and a basilica dedicated to him 
in Tripolis? In the Byzantine period he was usually depicted 
in military garb and appears on several rings of sixth or sev- 
enth century date.!? A very similar gem (618) shows another 
saint popular in the East, Prokopios, standing as orant. Proko- 
pios, a native of Jerusalem, was lector and ritual exorcist at the 
church at Scythopolis at the end of the third century. He was 
brought to Caesarea in Cappadocia and executed there c. 303 
AD, becoming the first Palestinian martyr of the persecution of 


the synagogue at Daphne (Antioch) was seized by the local Christians and 
converted to a martyrium dedicated to Saint Leontios, for which, see John 
Malalas, Chronographia, 16 (396). 

10 See, for example, two silver rings in the British Museum, BMC Early Chris- 
tian, 20, nos. 124—5. 
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Diocletian.!! His tomb was a site for pilgrimage after its resto- 
ration by Zeno in 484 AD, which might provide a terminus post 
quem for the gem. Another similar but fragmentary gem (619) 
names an uncertain saint (George?), while 620 has no identify- 
ing inscription. 

A lost haematite gem once owned by the eighteenth century 
scholar Paolo Maria Paciaudi (622) is of similar but somewhat 
finer style, and unusual for being rectangular, a shape some- 
times used for haematite magical gems.!? Engraved on the ob- 
verse is the popular Egyptian Saint Menas, wearing a short tu- 
nic and standing in the pose of orant between two camels and 
two crosses. А cast of this side was made by Cades in the early 
nineteenth century, but for the inscription on the back (slightly 
broken and missing one letter) one must rely on the eighteenth 
century engraving, which had not been correctly interpreted 
either by Paciaudi or subsequent commentators. There can 
be little doubt, however, that it is the common formula, АГІЕ 
MHNA BOHOH, "Saint Menas, help” 

Apparently unrelated to the haematite group is another gem 
depicting Saint Menas, once preserved in the Cathedral Trea- 
sury of Dubrovnik but now lost (623). It was described as cor- 
nelian and convex, and the shape is confirmed by a surviving 
impression. The composition itself is unusual, showing Saint 
Menas seated on horseback, his arms raised in the pose of an 
orant. There are, however, parallels for the image in fresco and 
on ampullae and other small objects of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, 


Samaritans: 


624. Once Henri Seyrig collection, inv. 39; previously Jerusa- 
lem, S. Raffaeli collection; said to be from Nablus. Haematite, 
rectangular F1, 33 x 19 x 3. Side A: EIC ӨЕ/ OC BO/ HOI M/ 
APKI/ ANHN, “Тһе One God, help Markiana” Side B: Three- 
line Samaritan inscription, en Ka el yeshurun, "Ihere is none 
like unto the God of Jeshurun" (Deuteronomy 33:26). 

Published: E.J. Pilcher, “А Samaritan Periapt' Journal of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society 1920, 343-6; Bonner, SMA, по. 276; CIJ, vol. 2, no. 1167; 
К. Pummer, “Samaritan Amulets from the Roman-Byzantine Period 
and their Wearers’, Revue Biblique 94 (1987), 260, no. 2; Leah di Segni, 
"Heis Theos in Palestinian Inscriptions’, Scripta Classica Israelica 13 
(1994), 101, no. 19. 


11 Hippolyte Delehaye, Les légends grecques des saints militaries (Paris, 1909), 
77-89; idem, Les légends hagiographiques (Brussels, 1927), 119-39. 

12 See, for example, Bonner, SMA, 269, по. 98; BMC Magical Gems, по. 133, 
and the Samaritan amulet, 624. 

13 For the fresco at Bawit, Egypt, see J. Clédat, Le monastere et la nécro- 
pole de Baouit (Mémoires publiés par les membres de l'Institut francais 
d'archéologie orientale), vol. 12, 2 (Cairo, 1906), 136, pls. 88-89; for am- 
pullae, see Wulff, Berlin, 272, no. 1400, pl. 69; C. Metzger, Les Ampoules 
à eulogie du Musée du Louvre (Paris, 1981), 35, no. 73, fig. 60; 41—42, nos. 
98—101, figs. 81-84; and the example in Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
1892.676; also a bone comb, Cairo, Coptic Museum, Volbach, Elfenbeinar- 
beiten, 123, no. 204. 

14 В. Pummer, “Samaritan Amulets from the Roman-Byzantine Period and 
their Wearers Revue Biblique 94 (1987), 251-63. 

15 See especially, Dzielska, Apollonius of Tyana; also W.L. Duliére, "Protec- 
tion permanente contre des animaux nuisibles assurée par Apollonius de 
Туапе dans Byzance et Апбосһе. Evolution de son mythe; Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 64 (1970), 247-77; E.L. Bowie, "Apollonius of Tyana: Tradition 


Another haematite gem of rectangular shape, like the Saint 
Menas gem (622), is not engraved with a figural type but bears 
a bilingual Greek and Samaritan inscription. The Greek reads 
EIC ӨЕОС BOHOI MAPKIANHN, “The One God, help Marki- 
апа” On the reverse side is the Samaritan text of Deuteronomy 
33:26, “There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun” The verse 
was often used on a group of sixth-seventh century bronze am- 
ulets and rings of Samaritan manufacture." The gem, said to be 
from Samaria, was no doubt cut by a Samaritan amulet maker, 
perhaps for a Greek speaker (the woman Markiana), and did 
not travel far from its place of origin. 


Apollonios of Tyana: 


625. London, British Museum, M&LA 86,6-16,1. Haematite, F1, 
rounded sides; broken in half, pierced, 33.4 x 16.6 (as preserved) 
x 5.8. Side A: Pharos surmounted by a statue of Helios holding a 
globe; two other buildings surmounted by crosses; ship; fisher- 
man below. Side B: Nude, bearded figure stands left, holding a 
spear. Around the edge, (symbol) AIIOAQ)NIC О TOYANEOYC 
M... 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 14, no. 88; BMC Post-Classical, 76, 
no. 554; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 850, no. 237, fig. 5106. 


А final haematite is especially remarkable for its imagery 
and inscription. It is of the usual oval shape and rough finish- 
ing, but it broke along its vertical axis and was then pierced 
for suspension. One side shows a view of a city on a harbour, 
including a pharos (lighthouse) surmounted by a statue of He- 
lios, two buildings decorated with crosses, and a fisherman. On 
the other side stands a nude, bearded figure holding a spear. 
Around the edge is an inscription, unfortunately fragmentary, 
beginning, АПОЛОМС О ТОҮАМЕОҮС, “Apollonios of Tya- 
na.... The first century sage and wonder worker Apollonios of 
Туапа achieved a legendary renown which continued well into 
the Byzantine period.'5 He appears, for example, on contorniate 
medallions of the early fifth century! and was often discussed 
by Christian authors. Apollonios is often cited as a maker of 
talismans, sometimes with admiration," but usually by Chris- 
tian writers with disapproval. This example appears to be the 
only gem bearing his name, although he is also named on sixth 
century bronze pendant amulets from Syria-Palestine? and in 


and Reality, ANRW II.16.2 (1978), 1652—99, esp. 1686; Speyer, "Apollonios 
von Туапа” 47-63; Smith, Jesus the Magician, 89; and John Elsner, “Hagio- 
graphic Geography: Travel and Allegory in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana’, 
JHS 117 (1997), 22-37. 

16 Alföldi and Alföldi, Die Kontorniat-Medaillons, vol. 1, 32, nos. 110-1, pls. 
38, 1-4; vol. 2, 102-3, pl. 215, 1-2. 

17 John Malalas, Citronographia, 10 (263—266). 

18 Speyer, “Apollonios von Tyana" 56; cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius, 7.39; 
and see especially Dzileska, Apollonius of Tyana, 85—127, for a discussion 
of magic and talismans attributed to Apollonius, generally at a late date. 

19 The full version of the magical formula, ітлос, рдХос, etic, еоӨуеіо. KOAT 
&v6póc, строобокортАос, “horse, mule, ibis, phallus, ostrich’ found on 
some bronze pendant amulets ends АПОЛЛОЭМОС O TOIANEYG; the 
reading is best preserved on an amulet from Tyre, М. Н. Chéhab, “Fouilles 
de Tyr. Nécropole de Tyr, IV”, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 36 (1986), 
182, pls. 46, 2, and on an unpublished example in the Schmidt collection, 
Munich; see Spier (forthcoming); and Bonner, SMA, 215. 
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Chapter Eleven: Christian amulets from Syria-Palestine and related gems, late fifth century 


А highly distinctive group of Christian amulets can be as- 
signed to a single workshop located somewhere in Syria-Pales- 
tine. Although few examples were known until recently, more 
than thirty examples have now come to light, allowing a better 
understanding of the range of iconography, inscriptions, and 
their possible sources. All the amulets are made of various 
types of soft stone, such as steatite, serpentine, “limonite’, “pe- 
ridotite’, schist, and perhaps bone. Most stones are dark brown 
or black, although a few are gray or white. Proper mineralogi- 
cal analyses have not been undertaken, but it seems likely that 
local, soft stones were chosen for ease of cutting. The engrav- 
ing is always linear and crude, and it is likely that the makers 
of these amulets had no experience in carving hard gemstones. 
The soft materials allowed the use of a simple knife rather than 
the more complex drills needed for engraving hard stones, 
which required considerable competence to operate. All the 
amulets are either pierced or placed in mounts for suspension, 
presumably to be worn on the body. 

А group of nine such amulets, said to have been found to- 
gether in Israel, appeared on the market in 1989. Eight of them 
were offered for sale in a Swiss auction and were purchased 
subsequently by the Bible Lands Museum in Jerusalem (627, 
629, 635-639, and 641). The ninth piece is now in the Mous- 
saieff collection in London (649). The amulets in this find are 
especially significant in that they are all in perfect condition 
and although displaying some variety in the quality of engrav- 
ing and inscriptions, still demonstrate striking similarities. 
These factors suggest that they are products of a single work- 
shop, and the unused state of the group may indicate they are a 
dealer's (or magician's) stock of amulets for sale. Although the 
provenance of this find cannot be confirmed, and, as usual, no 
example has been found in a dated context, reported findsites 
of other examples are consistently in the Syrian-Palestinian 
area (Syria, Lebanon, Israel, and Jordan). Related examples of 
somewhat different style have been found in Egypt and very 
likely derive from workshops there (660—665). 

The following groups have been distinguished partly by 
style and partly by types of inscription. Some amulets bear 
good quality Greek inscriptions, while others have only pseu- 
do-inscriptions. Another group is cut with inscriptions in He- 
brew or pseudo-Hebrew. Many of the amulets can be assigned 
to distinct hands on stylistic grounds. АП the groups, however, 
share a common iconography best suited to Christian use in 
the late fifth century. The Sacrifice of Isaac and the Raising of 
Lazarus are especially popular motifs, as they are elsewhere 
in the early Christian period. Depictions of Jesus and apostles 
are also seen, accompanied by cross-shaped christograms. 
More unusual is the representation of Daniel confronting the 
Dragon of Babylon, taken from the apocryphal chapters of the 
Book of Daniel, a motif which although rare does appear in 
various Christian contexts in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Also appearing on the amulets is the cock-headed, serpent- 





1 See especially, Arpad M. Nagy, “Figuring out the Anguipede (‘snake-legged 
god’) and his relation to Judaism’ JRA 15 (2002), 159-72, which includes 
a summary of past and recent scholarship; for the view that the image de- 
picts or refers to the God of Israel, see Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 


legged figure, who, although perhaps deriving from Jewish 
sources as a visual reference to the various names and epi- 
thets of God,' was primarily a product of the pagan magical 
tradition. 


Amulets with Greek inscriptions: 


626. Once Paris market, 1892. Side A: Sacrifice of Isaac. Side B: 
KYPHOC/TOY ABPAAM/ OEPATIEYCON/ TONCOQMAXON, 
Kóptogc tod "ABpadp Өерблеосбоу tov сӨфрохҳоу, "Lord of Abra- 
ham, heal the stomach; followed by symbols. 

Published: G. Schlumberger, "Quelques monuments byzantins inédits"; 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 2 (1893), 188-9; Louis Robert, "Amulettes 
grecques’, Journal des Savants 1981, 16-18, fig. 2; Finney, “Abraham 
and Isaac’, 142-3, no. 1. 


627. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich mar- 
ket; said to be from Israel. Length, 39. Side A: Sacrifice of 
Isaac. Side B: In the upper register, a sixty-letter palindrome, 
ІАЕФВАФРЕМЕ/ MOYNWOIAAPIKPI/ ФІАЕЎЕАІФРІРКІРА/ 
AIOWNYOMENEP®AB/ ФЕАІ; at the lower left, symbols; at the 
lower right, an illegible four line Greek inscription. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300a; Images of Inspiration, 60, no. 30. 


628. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Dark brown stone, 
38.8 x 28.5 x 5.0. Side A: Sacrifice of Isaac; star in field. Side B: 
six-line inscription, AFA/ CAIIII/ HCAA/ A@N/ CC/ symbols. 
Perhaps copying ABPACAS ТАС) САВА 00? 

Unpublished. 


629. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich market; 
said to be from Israel. Length, 33. Side A: Raising of Lazarus. 
Side B: Within a square border, divided into three registers, 
AEHIOY IAIAYA@ АВРАСАЗ; a symbol below. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300b. 


630. British Museum, M&LA 1986,5-1,76. Soft, black stone; 
33 x 33 x 4.4. Side A: Figure with hand raised, holding sceptre, 
faces large serpent; behind, IAW; below, CI. Side В: Seven-line 
inscription, IAQ/ MIXA[HA]/ OYPIHA/ OYOPIHA/ ГАВРІ- 
HA/ XEPOYB/ IN, “Тао, Michael, Ouriel, Outhriel (?), Gabriel, 
Cherubin* 

Published: BMC Magical Gems, по. 465. 


631. Private collection. Soft, black stone, 27.0 x 21.5 x 4.8; in 
copper mount, not pierced. Side A: Cock-headed anguipede. 
Side B: Five-line inscription, MIXAH/ A l'ABP/ IHA РА/ФАНА/ 
X. “Michael, Gabriel, Raphael...” 

Unpublished. 


249-51; M. Philonenko, *L'anguipéde alectorocéphale et le dieu 149) CRAT 
1979, 297-304; Paul Post, "Le Genie anguipéde alectrocéphale: une divinité 
magique solaire. Une analyse des pierres dites Abraxas-Gemmes; Bijdragen 
41 (1979), 173-210; and Zwierlein-Diehl, Magische Amulette, 29-31. 














632. Once New York, Newell collection, no. 20. "Soft serpen- 
tine or steatite, 52 x 42 x 4. Side A: Figure stands on platform, 
hand raised; to left, a large serpent; to right, the cock-headed 
anguipede. Another serpent is in the exergue; stars in field. 
Side B: Five lines of lightly-incised inscription, (MIXAHA?)/ 
OYPEIHA/ TABPEIHA/ BAPAHAM/ .AHY(?), "(Michael?), Ou- 
riel, Gabriel, Barlaam(?)* 

Published: Bonner, SMA, 283, no. 179; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 
vol. 2, 232, fig. 1057. 


Two of the amulets depicting the Sacrifice of Isaac are cut 
by the same engraver, but the accompanying inscriptions do 
not seem to be by the same hand. Both inscriptions are, how- 
ever, legible and are among the most interesting of the group. 
Тһе first stone (626), and the first of this group to be record- 
ed, appeared on the Paris market in 1892 and was shown to 
Gustave Schlumberger, who published it in 1893 (the present 
whereabouts of the piece are unknown, but an impression is 
preserved at the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris). The reverse 
inscription makes its amuletic intent explicit, "Lord of Abra- 
ham, heal the stomach’? Earlier magical gems often mention 
the stomach? and a number аге inscribed лёлте, "digest; al- 
though it should be noted that "stomach" need not correspond 
precisely to the modern meaning and may refer to the womb 
or an ailment in that region of the body? The second amulet 
(627), from the 1989 hoard and now in Jerusalem, bears, along 
with illegible words, a sixty-letter palindrome, which although 
of uncertain derivation is well-attested on earlier magical gems 
and in the magical papyri? Another amulet showing the Sac- 
rifice of Isaac (628) is by a different hand. The inscription is 
badly blundered but may be copying the magical and divine 
words Abrasax, lao, Sabaoth. 

By the same hand as the amulets 626—627 is another in 
Jerusalem with the scene of the Raising of Lazarus (629). The 
inscription, in the same hand as 627, is in three lines and in- 
cludes the Greek vowels, often used as a magical phrase, per- 
mutations of the divine name /ao, and the common magical 
name Abrasax. 

Very similar to the last example, and perhaps by the same 
hand (but not the inscription), is an amulet acquired by the 
British Museum in 1986 (630), engraved with a standing fig- 
ure confronting a large serpent along with the name /ао and 
XI (perhaps for Хрістос 'Inoooc) on one side, and the Greek 
inscription naming Jao, Michael, Ouriel, Outhriel, Gabriel, 


2 For 8epanevooy, fairly common on Christian papyrus amulets, see Kotan- 
sky, Greek Magical Amulets, 381-2, noting also SupplMag I, nos. 20, 21, 
22, 28, 31, 33, and 34. 

3 Оп digestive amulets, see Bonner, SMA, 60-62; Delatte and Derchain, In- 
tailles magiques, nos. 80, 89, 193, 235, and 307; BMC Magical Gems, nos. 
180, 397, 399, 403, and 447 (the last being a late version with Solomon as 
rider). 

4 See A.J. Festugiére, "Amulettes magiques a propos d'un ouvrage recent’, 
Classical Philology 46 (1951), 88; and A.A. Barb, "Seth or Anubis, IL; JWCI 
22 (1959), 368, n. 14. 

5 See PGM I, 141, 195; III, 60; Brashear, "Glossary 3587; and for gems, Bon- 
ner, SMA, 204; Delatte and Derchain, Jntailles magiques, nos. 100, 122, 
194, 330, 432, 509, 516, and 521; P.J. Sijpesteijn, “Four magical gems in the 
Allard Pierson Museum at Amsterdam" BABesch 45 (1970), 175-7. 

6 See Kotansky, Greek Magical Amulets, 228-9, по. 41, 34, citing also PGM 
IV, 1814; also Schwab, Vocabulaire, 135 and 138. 

7  See477 and p. 85, n. 34; and 962. 

8 Wilpert, Sarcofagi, vol. 1, 40 and 125-6, pls. 29, 3 and 125, 2; vol. 2, 255-6, 
pl. 197, 1, 3, 4 and 5. 
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Cherubin on the other. The divine name /40 and the names of 
angels are very common on earlier magical amulets, except for 
the apparently otherwise unattested Outhriel, which is more 
likely a misspelling of the more commonly known angel Thou- 
riel.5'Ihe Cherubim are occasionally named on magical gems." 

The image of the figure confronting a serpent is unusual but 
best identified as Daniel slaying the Babylonian Dragon, from 
the apocryphal section of Daniel entitled Bel et Draco (Bel and 
the Dragon). In the first part of the story (Bel et Draco, 1—22), 
Daniel reveals that the idol Bel, worshipped by the Babylonians 
and said to eat and drink, was in fact a fraud perpetrated by the 
priests. After this episode, Daniel confronts the great Dragon 
worshipped by the Babylonians, which he slays: “Then Daniel 
took pitch, and fat, and hair, and did seethe them together, and 
made lumps thereof: this he put in the dragon's mouth, and 
so the dragon burst in sunder" (Bel et Draco, 27). The motif 
occurs on at least six of the amulets of this group (630, 632, 
642—644, and 652). 

Contemporary early Christian representations of the sub- 
ject are rare, but they do appear on a number of objects, as 
do depictions of other parts of the popular story of Daniel, es- 
pecially Daniel in the lions' den, but also the three Hebrews 
in the fiery furnace, and the apocryphal story of Susanna and 
the Elders. The episode of Daniel and the Dragon is seen on a 
number of early Christian sarcophagi of the fourth century, 
on the late fourth century Brescia ivory lipsanothek (which 
also includes other episodes from the Book of Daniel)? on an 
ivory pyxis which also shows the idol Bel," оп an engraved 
glass bowl of the late fourth or early fifth century," and оп a 
gold glass medallion of the fourth century on which, interest- 
ingly, Jesus stands behind Daniel. The motif also appears on 
a sixth century Syrian clay "eulogia" token (pl. 138, fig. 9).? 
In a Christian context, the image of Daniel slaying the drag- 
on appears to have served as a symbol of Christ's victory over 
evil, being frequently represented in this period as a serpent. 
It is doubtful that the story was popular with Jews at this date, 
since no complete Hebrew version of it survives, although it is 
clearly of Jewish origin and was known to midrashic sources." 
Most likely the image is exclusively Christian. 

Another amulet (631) is of similar material to 630, and both 
the engraving and the inscription are probably by the same 
hand. The image is the cock-headed, serpent-legged figure with 
cuirassed torso holding a shield and whip. The reverse inscrip- 
tion names the angels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. On an 
amulet once in the Newell collection (632), the cock-headed 


9 See J. Kollwitz, Die Lipsanothek von Brescia (Berlin and Leipzig, 1933), 
30-31; Delbrueck, "Lipsanothek' 21, pl. 4; Watson, “The Program of the 
Brescia Casket’, 295, n. 28; Renate Pillinger, “Notizen zur 'Drachentótung 
des Daniel’ auf dem Elfenbleinkästchen von Brescia’, in Pro arte antiqua, 
Festschrift für Hedwig Kenner, vol. 2 (Vienna, 1985), 285-94; and Tkacz , 
Brescia Casket, 86 and 220. 

10 Weitzmann, DOC, vol. 3, 31-36, no. 18, dated late fifth or sixth century 
and perhaps from a workshop in Syria-Palestine. 

11 See the cut glass bowl from Hombliéres (Aisne) in the Louvre, inv. ММС 
919; DACL, vol. 3, part 2, 3004—6, fig. 3333 s.v. "Coupe"; and Tkacz, Bres- 
cia Casket, 127, fig. 13; the bowl also pictures Adam and Eve, Daniel in the 
Lions' Den, and Susanna. 

12 BMC Early Christian, 122—3, no. 619; Morey, Gold-Glass, 57, no. 345. 

13 Private collection; diam., 10, 

14 See Moses Gaster, "The Unknown Aramaic Original of Theodotion's Ad- 
ditions to the Book of Daniel"; Studies and Texts, vol. 1 (London, 1928), 
39-68 (2 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, November and 
December 1894, and February 1895), who also notes Genesis Rabbah LX- 
VIII:13; see also Anchor Bible Dictionary, vol. 2 (New York, 1992), 24-27, 
s.v. “Daniel, Additions to” (Carey A. Moore), 
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anguipede appears beside a figure standing on a platform(?), 
probably Daniel again (cf. 643), and a standing serpent. The 
reverse inscription, in a new hand, names the angels Ouriel, 
Gabriel, perhaps Michael, and the enigmatic Barlaam.’ 

The appearance of the cock-headed anguipede on these 
amulets, and on several others of this series (634, 650, 651, 
655, 656, 658, and 662), is notable. Although commonly seen 
on pagan magical gems of the second and third centuries, the 
figure is seldom encountered at a later date and is found only 
very rarely among the substantial quantity of early Byzantine 
bronze amulets. 


Amulets with pseudo-Greek inscriptions: 


633. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Soft, black stone, 
30.0 x 23.9 x 4.9, in a copper mount (similar to 631), not 
pierced. Side A: Raising of Lazarus. Side B: Five lines of pseudo- 
inscription and symbols. 

Unpublished. 


634. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. White, soft 
stone; plump oval with carved suspension loop decorated with 
five engraved grooves; 31.3 x 19.8 x 9.8. Side A: Cock-headed 
anguipede; the head is compass-cut; linear outline. Side B: 
Four lines of pseudo-inscription. 

Unpublished. 


635. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich market; 
said to be from Israel. Length, 37. Side A: Raising of Lazarus. 
Side B: Three lines of pseudo-inscription. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300c. 


636. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich market; 
said to be from Israel. Length, 39. Side A: Jesus, nimbate, hand 
raised, surrounded by twelve apostles; cross-shaped christo- 
gram above and a star. Side B: Three lines of pseudo-inscrip- 
tion, very similar to last. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300d. 


637. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich market; 
said to be from Israel. Length, 37. Another, nearly identical to 
last. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300e. 


638. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich market; 
said to be from Israel. Length, 30.5. A: Nimbate figure (Jesus?) 
holding scroll, hand raised; cross-shaped christogram. B: Two 
lines of pseudo-inscription, as last. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300f. 


15 Zwierlein-Diehl, Magische Amulette, 78, notes a fourth century Syrian 
martyr of this name. 

16 For earlier magical gems of this type reused in early Christian contexts, 
see p. 82, nn, 10—12. For a rare example of the figure on a sixth century 


639. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich market; 
said to be from Israel. Length, 30. Another, very similar to last. 
Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300h. 


640. Private collection; said to be from Syria. 29.2 x 21.6 x 5.9. 
Very similar to last, but three lines of pseudo-inscription. 
Unpublished. 


641. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum; formerly Zurich mar- 
ket; said to be from Israel. Length, 36.5. Side A: Nimbate orant. 
Side B: Three lines of pseudo-inscription, as last. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 300g. 


642. Ann Arbor, Kelsey Museum of Archaelogy, University of 
Michigan, inv. 26125; formerly S. Ayvaz collection; said to be 
from Latakia, Syria. Steatite, 36 x 31 x 5. Side A: Nimbate fig- 
ure faces serpent; star behind; uncertain object in exergue. Side 
B: Three lines of pseudo-inscription, as last. 

Published: Mouterde, "Ayvaz' 115, no. 27; Bonner, SMA, 225 and 310, 
no. 340. 


643. Private collection. 32 x 24. Side A: Similar to last. Side B: 
four lines of pseudo-inscription (similar to last). 
Unpublished. 


644. Private collection. 30 x 28, worn. Side A: Similar to last, 
IAQ in exergue. Side B: illegible. 
Unpublished. 


Many of the amulets from the workshop, including most of 
those found in the 1989 hoard, bear pseudo-inscriptions which 
imitate Greek letters. Six examples from the hoard were cut by 
the same amulet-maker, and several amulets from other finds 
may be assigned to him as well. Images include the Raising of 
Lazarus (635), Jesus with the twelve apostles (636—637), Jesus 
standing holding a scroll (638—640), an orant figure (641), and 
Daniel and the Dragon (642-643). All show remarkably similar 
imitative inscriptions. The engraver was certainly copying the 
same "text although whether the model was a true inscription 
or merely symbols is uncertain. Similar pseudo-inscriptions, 
probably by the same hand, appear on an amulet depicting the 
Raising of Lazarus (633), which was cut by the maker of 626, 
627, and 629—631 (all with legible Greek inscriptions), and an- 
other of unusual shape and material, a plump, white stone pen- 
dant with integral suspension loop, which is engraved with a 
crude cock-headed anguipede (634). Another amulet, showing 
Daniel and the Dragon, appears to be by a different engraver 
(644). 


bronze amulet said to be from Aleppo, Syria, see Mouterde, “Ayvaz' 124-5, 
по. 58; and subsequently Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 24 (1990), 
lot 456. 
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Amulets with inscriptions in Hebrew, 
pseudo-Hebrew, and bilingual Greek and Hebrew: 


645. London, S. Moussaieff collection. Soft, black stone, 33.0 x 
31.8 x 5.9. Traces of bronze remain in the suspension hole. Side 
A: Figure stands before a lion; star to right; serpent in exergue. 
Side B: Four-line Hebrew inscription, NNN /PSDSI /P8D 
019%, “Peace. Michael, Raphael, Yatiel(?)* 

Unpublished. 


646. Caesarea, Archaeological Museum; said to be from Cae- 
sarea. "Black paste" (but probably soft stone), c. 24 x 23; the 
top broken. Side A: A lion stands right, star above. 

Side B: J3 /D170, “Реасе(2) Jonah(?)* 

Published: Hamburger, "Caesarea 16 and 33, no. 115. 


647. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; Schlumberger collection, 
inv. по. 92. Dark stone, 46.4 x 40.4 х 6.3. Side A: Lion stands 
right over serpent; two stars and crescent. Side B: Four lines of 
pseudo-Hebrew. 

Unpublished. 


648. New York, American Numismatic Society; formerly New- 
ell collection, no. 54. Black stone (called "limonite" by Bonner 
and "peridotite" by Schwartz), 30.8 x 27.9 x 3.5. Side A: Sacri- 
fice of Isaac. Side B: Four lines of pseudo-Hebrew. 

Published: Bonner, SMA, 226-7 and 310-1, по. 343; Goodenough, Jew- 
ish Symbols, vol. 2, 224, fig. 1039 (as Jewish); Klauser, "Studien 143-4, 
fig. 8 (who cites the gem as evidence for Jewish seal usage); Schwartz 
and Schwartz, “Magical Amulets; 181-2, no. 44; Finney, “Abraham 
and Isaac’, 145, по. 4, pl. 3d-e; Steven Fine, ed., Sacred Realm. The 
Emergence of the Synagogue in the Ancient World (New York and Ox- 
ford, 1996), 163, no. 36. 


649. London, S. Moussaieff collection; said to be from Israel. 
Rectangular black stone, 22 x 19 x 3. Side A: Sacrifice of Isaac, 
very similar to last. Side B: Four lines of pseudo-Hebrew, simi- 
lar to last. 

Published: Herschel Shanks, Biblical Archaeology Review, vol. 22, 3 
(1996), 31 and cover; Images of Inspiration, 58—59, no. 29. 


650. Private collection. 43 x 32.5 x 3.5. Side A: Cock-headed 
anguipede. Side B: Six lines of pseudo-Hebrew(?) 
Unpublished. 


651. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. 38.8 x 28.6 x 
3.8, very worn. Side A: Cock-headed anguipede (similar to last). 
Side B: No trace of an inscription. 

Unpublished. 


652. Once Newell collection, no. 53. "Limonite; 38 x 30 x 5. 
Side A: Nimbate figure, holding scroll, one hand raised, faces 
serpent; star above; around, TIYZI BOHOI. Side B: Three lines 
of pseudo-Hebrew; a line; then four lines, OYPIHA САВА 
BOHOI and a symbol. 
Published: Bonner, $MA, 225, no. 339. 


17 See also the contemporary glass intaglios, 566 and p. 95, n. 46; BMC 
Magical Gems, no. 253, for lions on magical gems; and especially Howard 
M. Jackson, 7he Lion Becomes Man. The Gnostic Leontomorphic Creator 
and the Platonic Tradition (Atlanta, 1985), 59—74, for the significance of 
the image; for depictions of a lion on the series of bronze amulets from 


653. Jerusalem, Israel Museum, inv. 70.42.617. Trapezoidal 
shape, 47 x 35. Side A: Raising of Lazarus; cross-shaped chris- 
togram above; above, BOHOI. Side B: Five lines of pseudo-He- 
brew; below, two lines of Greek, OYPIHA BOHGI. 

Published: Gitler, "Four Magical and Christian Amulets’, 369-70, fig. 
2-2a; Yael Israeli and David Mevorah, eds., Cradle of Christianity (Je- 
rusalem, 2000), 165 and 224. 


654. Paris, Louvre, inv. AO 2412. Serpentine, 29 x 26. Side 
A: Nimbate orant(?) standing frontally; pseudo-inscription 
around. Side B: Three lines of pseudo-Hebrew; below, in two 
lines, CABA@ BOHOI, followed by a symbol. 

Published: Delaporte, Louvre, vol. 2, no. A 1264; Delatte and Derchain, 
Intailles magiques, no. 454bis. 


А more surprising aspect of this workshop is its production 
of amulets of similar style and material but with inscriptions 
in Hebrew, pseudo-Hebrew, or bilingual Greek and Hebrew 
(perhaps better referred to as pseudo-bilingual). Only one ex- 
ample has a clear Hebrew inscription (645). The device shows 
a standing figure facing a lion which stands on an uncertain 
object; a serpent is in the exergue and a star above. The mean- 
ing of the scene is uncertain, although the lion, perhaps with 
solar or astrological significance, is commonly found on magi- 
cal gems and amulets.” The reverse reads, in good quality He- 
brew letters but with odd spellings: Shalom Michael Raphael 
Yatiel, "Peace. Michael, Raphael, Yatiel Although the angelic 
name Yatiel is otherwise unknown, it may be preferable to 
the alternative reading vatiel (using the Hebrew conjunctive), 
which yields "and Айе/, a name which is attested but very 
гаге.!8 

The Hebrew inscribed on the other amulets yields по 
meaningful words. Although magical names of uncertain 
derivation are commonly found in other Jewish magical texts, 
most notably those on contemporary Jewish lamellae and 
somewhat later texts from the Cairo Genizah,!? the “words” 
on the amulets find no parallel at all. Neither do they present 
any "coded" patterns based on transformations or permuta- 
tions of letters, as commonly found in Jewish magical writings. 
Тһе amulet makers appear not to have had much knowledge 
of Hebrew or Aramaic, and like the pseudo-Greek inscrip- 
tions, the Hebrew on the amulets is probably only imitative. 
An amulet thought to have been found in the vicinity of Cae- 
sarea (Israel) is engraved on the obverse side with a lion and 
star (646) and on the reverse with two words which seem to 
read "Peace" and the name "Jonah; although the spelling for 
both words is incorrect. Another example (647), similarly 
engraved (probably by the same hand as the last) with a lion 
standing over a serpent along with two stars and a crescent, 
bears four lines of script in Hebrew letters, most of which are 
of correct form but of no discernible meaning. Nearly identi- 
cal letter forms, including some which are uncertain and id- 
iosyncratic, appear on the backs of two amulets which depict 
the Sacrifice of Isaac in a relatively accomplished style, care- 
fully delineating the ram tied to a tree, the altar, and the hand 
of God (648—649). The "inscriptions" all differ in length and 


Syria-Palestine of sixth-seventh century date, see Bonner, SMA, 214, nos. 
309-11. 

18 Schwab, Vocabulaire, 77. Shaul Shaked prefers the reading Yatiel (personal 
communication). 

19 See p. 165, n. 62. 
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combinations of letters, unlike the pseudo-Greek inscriptions 
which are all nearly identical, but contain no intelligible words. 
А different engraver provided the six lines of pseudo-Hebrew 
on another amulet bearing the image of the cock-headed an- 
guipede (650). 

Three amulets, all by the same hand, bear bilingual inscrip- 
tions combining pseudo-Hebrew with proper Greek. The first 
example, once in the Newell collection (652), shows Daniel 
and the Dragon and an inscription appealing to TIYZI, a name 
of unknown meaning,” for "help" The six lines of inscription 
on the reverse side begin with three lines of pseudo-Hebrew 
and three lines of legible Greek, “Ouriel, Sabao(th), help’, fol- 
lowed by a symbol. A second amulet (653), published recently 
by Haim Gitler and now in the Israel Museum, is of trapezoi- 
dal shape and engraved with the Raising of Lazarus and the 
inscription, “help”, on the obverse, and on the reverse side five 
lines of pseudo-Hebrew and the meaningful Greek phrase, 
"Ouriel, help" A third example (654) depicts an orant figure 
on the obverse and on the reverse three lines of pseudo-He- 
brew followed by the Greek, "Sabao(th), help" and the symbol 
seen on 652. 

The similarity of style, iconography, materials, and tech- 
nical manufacture, along with the composition of the 1989 
hoard and the linkage between amulets with correct Greek, 
pseudo-Greek and pseudo-Hebrew inscriptions, indicate that 
all of the amulets described above constitute a coherent group. 
Although there are a number of distinct hands, they appear 
to have worked together in the same “workshop” or in close 
proximity over a short period of time. In several cases, it is 
clear that two engravers collaborated on a single amulet, one 
cutting the device and the other the inscription. 

The iconography is predominantly Christian, often exclu- 
sively so, as in the scenes of the Raising of Lazarus and Jesus 
with apostles. The depiction of Daniel and the Dragon is far 
more likely to be of Christian origin than Jewish. Similarly, 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, although an image also used by Jews at 
this date, was very popular with Christians. Jewish influence, 
however, is also notable. There is at least one good quality He- 
brew inscription (645), which includes the unusual angelic 
name Yatiel(?), and on another amulet (646) the corrupt He- 
brew inscription still displays a word or two of Hebrew (sha- 
lom). Even the Greek inscriptions display some Jewish influ- 
ence, utilizing such words and phrases as "God of Abraham" 
(626) and "Cherubim" (630), although both usages are fairly 
well attested in Greek Christian texts as well. It is unclear why 
the amulet makers chose to imitate Hebrew letters on some 
of their works. 'Ihe reputation of Jews as magicians, especially 
in Syria-Palestine, may have been influential, and Hebrew let- 
ters could have been viewed as especially efficacious.?! Some 
of the pseudo-Hebrew amulets may have been made for the 
local Jewish community, such as those with the appropriately 
Jewish devices of the Sacrifice of Isaac and the lion,” although 
some others with pseudo-Hebrew inscriptions do bear Chris- 
tian scenes (652-653). 

Also notable is the knowledge of pagan magic displayed by 
the amulet makers. The frequent use of the cock-headed an- 


nn 


20 Bonner, SMA, 225, notes that the name TYSEYI appears on a magical gem 
(his no. 71), but its meaning, too, is unknown. 

21 For Jewish magical gems, see Chapter Sixteen. 

22 A bronze amulet of sixth-seventh century date from a well attested Chris- 
tian workshop in Syria-Palestine, engraved with the typical image of a 


long-legged bird and the word MINOW, may have been made for a Jewish 


guipede, an image especially popular on earlier magical gems, 
suggests a degree of continuity with the pagan tradition. More 

significant is one engraver's specialized knowledge of magical 

texts. The correct use of the sixty-letter palindrome (627) and 

the phrase which includes берблеосоу (626) suggest copying 

from a textual source. It seems that the amulet makers had 

access to a Greek magical handbook of some sort and may 

also have been acquainted with Jewish amulet makers. What 
prompted the production of these unusual amulets, aside from 

the constant demand for remedies for the public, remains un- 
known, but they do coincide with the beginning of intense am- 
ulet production in Syria-Palestine, best attested by the bronze 
amulets, rings, and armbands manufactured in considerable 
quantity during the sixth and seventh centuries.? 


Amulets from related workshops: 


655. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. M4910. Schist, 44.2 x 
30.8 x 5.3. Side A: Cock-headed anguipede, holding a sword; 
uncertain Greek inscription. Side B: In registers: figures, two 
standing and one seated, between columns(?); above, XPIC- 
TOC; uncertain inscription below. 

Published: Delatte and Derchaine, Intailles magiques, по. 406. 


656. Once Campbell Bonner collection, no. 6; said to be from 
Syria. Black stone, oblong, with square corners, 37 x 27 x 6; 
not pierced. Side A: Cock-headed anguipede; uncertain letters. 
Side B: Nine lines of pseudo-inscription. 

Published: Bonner, SMA, 282—3, no. 178. 


657. Cologne, Institut für Altertumskunde des Universität zu 
Köln; from the collection of ES. Matouk, Beirut. Serpentine, 
41.0 x 27.0 x 6.3; very worn. Side A: Anubis stands right facing 
a standing, radiate Chnoubis-serpent; uncertain inscription. 
Side B: Several lines of uncertain inscription divided by tooth 
borders. 

Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, Magische Amulette, 77—78, no. 17. 


658. New York, American Numismatic Society; Newell collec- 
tion. Argillaceous schist, c. 48 x 37, but now broken in small 
pieces. Side A: Jonah, nimbate, stands in a ship in the pose of 
an orant; another figure, not nimbate but in the pose of orant, 
stands beside him; below, Jonah is swallowed by the Ketos; to 
right, IONAN. Side B: In registers: mound(?) surmounted by 
star; cock-headed anguipede; palms(?), serpents(?), and stars(?) 
in field. 

Published: Campbell Bonner, ^Ihe Story of Jonah on a Magical Amu- 
let; HTR 41 (1948), 31-37, figs. 2-3; Bonner, SMA, 227-8, 311-2, no. 
346; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 225, fig. 1042. 


659. Ann Arbor, Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, University of 
Michigan, inv. 26192; said to be from Palestine. “Ironstone’, 51 
x 40 x 5; pierced for suspension. Side A: Daniel as orant, be- 
tween two lions. Side B: Symbols. 

Published: Bonner, $MA, 222 and 309, no. 333. 


woman, “Salome, daughter of Arter (Aster?) "; the Hebrew word shalom is 
added to the end of the inscription on the reverse: KYPIE/ ВОНӨ!/ CAAO- 
MH/ HN ЕТНКЕ/ М APTHP /219%,; Н. Seyrig, "Invidiae Medici Berytus 1 
(1934), 1-2 (in the collection of the American University in Beirut). 

23 See Spier, “Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets 60-62, with further lit- 
erature. 
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Several other amulets are similar to the above examples 
in material, style, and iconography, but do not appear to have 
been made by the same workshop. Two examples (655-656) 
depict the cock-headed anguipede, the first including the 
name Christos along with undecipherable script, and the sec- 
ond bearing an entirely imitative text. A steatite amulet in Co- 
logne (657), also with pseudo-Greek on the reverse, depicts 
on the obverse standing figures of Anubis and the Chnoubis- 
serpent, images derived from the earlier, pagan magical tradi- 
tion.” 

A remarkable amulet in schist (658), described in detail by 
Bonner, revives the imagery of the Jonah cycle, showing a nim- 
bate Jonah (named in the Greek inscription) standing as orant 
in the ship and then thrown to the waiting Ketos. The reverse 
bears a purely magical composition with the cock-headed an- 
guipede surrounded by uncertain symbols, but apparently no 
inscription. A very worn amulet (659) also uses a traditional 
early Christian motif, Daniel standing between two lions. The 
reverse displays magical symbols, but no inscription. 


An Egyptian group: 


660. London, Petrie Museum, University College London. 28.0 
x 20.0 x 6.5. Side A: Orant between two standing figures (?). 
Side B: Five lines of pseudo-Hebrew and symbols. 

Published: Petrie, Amulets, 30, pl. 22, по. 136e. 


661. London, Petrie Museum, University College London. 32.1 
x 29.4 x 5.5; very worn. Side A: Two figures (Adam and Eve?); 
entwined serpent between them. Side B: Four lines of pseudo- 
inscription. Very worn. 

Published: Petrie, Amulets, 30, pl. 22, no. 136f. 


662. London, Petrie Museum, University College London. Side 
A: Cock-headed anguipede; two branches, two stars. Side B: 
Two stars and four lines of pseudo-inscription. 

Published: Petrie, Amulets, 30, pl. 22, no. 136g. 


663. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1216. 30.9 x 
29.2 x 4.1. Side A: Two standing figures, facing each other; chi- 
rho between. Side B: Four lines of pseudo-inscription. 
Unpublished. 


These four amulets (660—663) are all of soft, dark gray stone 
and of a distinctive shape, which is distinguished by the arch- 
ing top. The engraving is very crude. All bear pseudo-inscrip- 
tions, one of which (660), interestingly, is pseudo-Hebrew. The 
cock-headed anguipede makes an appearance on one example 
(662), while another (661) may depict Adam and Eve. Three of 
the examples, now in the Petrie Museum in London, are from 
Egypt, and it seems likely that the workshop was located there, 
perhaps influenced by the Syrian-Palestinian group. 


24 Anubis and Chnoubis stand next to each other on a third century haema- 
tite magical gem in London; see BMC Magical Gems, no. 590. 

25 Ingeneral, see M. Cramer, Das altdgyptische Lebenszeichen im christlichen 
(koptischen) Ägypten (Wiesbaden, 1955); and for tombstones, W.-E. Crum, 
Coptic Monuments. Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Mu- 
sée du Caire (Cairo, 1902), 120, nos. 8557 and 8560 (inscribed EIC OEOC O 
BOHOQN). 
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Two Christian amulets: 


664. London, British Museum, M&LA 56469; G 469; gift of Sir 
Rider Haggard (1887); said to be from Karnak. Brown serpen- 
tine, 34.5 x 31.4 x 6.7; the suspension loop is broken. Side A: 
The Sacrifice of Isaac: Abraham holds Isaac on the altar and is 
restrained by a figure (an angel?) holding an ankh-shaped chris- 
togram; behind them, a ram is tied to a tree. Side B: A large 
ankh-shaped christogram; an inscription cut around, EIC OEOC 
EN ОҮРАМО), “(There is) one God in heaven” 

Published: E.A. Wallis Budge, Amulets and Superstitions (London, 
1930), 129-30 (the interpretation as the Birth of Christ is fanciful); Pe- 
terson, Eig ©eög, 81; Bonner, SMA, 226 (not illustrated, the type not 
recognized); idem, “Amulets’, 336 no. 53; Smith, "Old Testament Mo- 
tifs; 191—2, fig. 6 (the scene correctly identified); Finney, "Abraham and 
Isaac’, 143, no. 2; BMC Magical Amulets, no. 461. 


665. Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum, inv. 949.X161.22. Red 
jasper, 43 x 39, with suspension loop. Side A: Daniel, nude and 
standing as orant, between two lions. Side B: Ankh-shaped 
christogram; around, EIC ӨЕОС and ІНС. An uncertain inscrip- 
tion is scratched around the edge, TANI (uncertain symbol or 
letter) VH(?). 

Published: Bonner, SMA, 222 and 308—9, no. 332. 


These two gems, probably by the same hand, are of consid- 
erably different style and technique from the Syrian-Palestinian 
group, although they too are crudely cut in soft, dark stone and 
pierced for suspension. Both examples are cut in an unusual 
technique, in which the device is outlined by a cut border, cre- 
ating a cameo-like effect. The inscriptions are simply incised 
but are in proper Greek. Both examples have a similar reverse 
device, a distinctive christogram derived from the traditional 
Egyptian ankh-symbol, signifying “іе: Christograms of this 
form are best attested in Egypt in the fifth century, appearing, 
among other places, on Coptic tombstones” and on a papyrus 
amulet.* 

The first example (664) depicts a crude but generally con- 
ventional rendering of the Sacrifice of Isaac. While the pres- 
ence of the angel restraining Abraham is unusual in the Jew- 
ish and early Christian pictorial tradition, it does in fact fol- 
low the biblical text (Genesis 22: 11 and 15). On the reverse, 
around the christogram, is incised the inscription, “(There is) 
one God in heaven’; a Christian acclamation commonly used 
since the third century.”” The second gem (665) shows the tra- 
ditional image of Daniel standing between two lions.” The re- 
verse inscription, in the same hand as the former, reads simply 
“(There is) one God’, along with the abbreviation for “Inoods, 
"Jesus; written IHC with a line over it, as is found in manu- 
scripts of the period.” It is notable that on neither gem are 
magical names or symbols used, and the two stones, although 
perhaps meant to serve an amuletic purpose, may better be 
regarded as enkolpia. 


26 SupplMag |, no. 27. 

27 See474-476. 

28 See 424-427, the last also worn as an enkolpion. 

29 See A.H.R.E. Paap, Nomina sacra in the Greek Papyri of the First Five Cen- 
turies AD (Leiden, 1959), 108—9. 


Chapter Twelve: Rock crystal pendants, sixth-seventh centuries 


А prolific workshop in Syria specialized in the production 
of rock crystal pendants engraved with Christian images. Over 
thirty examples survive, all characterized by their uniform ma- 
terial, shape, style, and iconography. The engraved rock crys- 
tals are oval in shape, flat on the engraved side and convex on 
the back. Although most surviving examples are fragmentary 
and missing their mounts, a number of complete examples 
(668, 672, 676—677, 680, 683, 686, 692bis, 698, and 700) 
demonstrate that originally the engraved gem was inlaid with 
gold foil, sandwiched with a second, unengraved rock crystal 
gem of identical shape, and mounted in a gold frame with sus- 
pension loop to be worn as a pendant. In one case (689) the 
backing material is blue glass rather than a second rock crystal 
gem. The gold inlay with crystal or coloured glass backing al- 
lows the device to stand out when viewed through the Баск, 
and for this reason, the engraving itself is in mirror-image and 
must be viewed through the back (or in impression) for a cor- 
rect reading. The devices are crudely cut, the figures composed 
of a series of shallow grooves. There is no modeling in depth, 
and even facial features are minimal, usually denoted by short 
lines or dots. Nevertheless, several individual hands can be dis- 
tinguished, and they will be discussed in more detail below. 

The various gem cutters share the same iconographical rep- 
ertoire, primarily drawing on the conventional early Byzantine 
(sixth and seventh century) pictorial cycles of the life and mir- 
acles of Jesus, along with additional scenes of Christ enthroned, 
angels, military and rider saints, and the jeweled cross that 
stood in Jerusalem. Contemporary jewellery, especially enkol- 
pia and engraved rings, as well as tin-lead ampullae and the 
many clay tokens with stamped designs (so-called eulogia to- 
kens), all provide closely related figural decoration. 


Life of Jesus 
Annunciation: 


666. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Rock crystal, cut 
down considerably to a circular ringstone, 12.0 x 11.7 x 2.5. The 
angel, hand raised, stands before the seated Virgin; a basket of 
wool lies at her feet. 

Unpublished. 


Adoration:? 


667. Vatican, Museo Sacro, inv. 530; presented by Augusto 
Castellani, 1889; “parte di una collezione di gemme a Copena- 
ghen, ove pare fosse pervenuto dall’ Oriente” (Righetti). Rock 
erystal, 23.5 x 21. The three Magi, wearing Phrygian caps and 





1 СЕ the unengraved chalcedony mounted as a pendant in a similar gold 
frame on a necklace in Saint Petersburg; Bank, Byzantine Art, 287, no. 98. 

2 А similar technique, in which rock crystal gems are backed with gold ог 
colored glass and viewed through the back, is already seen on some Ro- 
man gems, including a fine rock crystal gem depicting the emperor Lucius 
Verus found in Georgia and now in Saint Petersburg; see Neverov, Antique 
Intaglios, no. 137. 


short chitons, approach the Virgin and Child seated left; a star 
and cross above. 

Published: Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 319, 335, pl. 9, fig. 4; Fremers- 
dorf, Catalogo del Museo Sacro, 121, no. 1092, pl. 84; Volbach, “Ge- 
schnittene Gläser und Gemmen/ 201-2, fig. 3; Kornbluth, “Early Byz- 
antine Crystals’, 24, no. 3. 


668. Once Lucerne market, 1960. Rock crystal, gold inlay, 
matching cover; set in a gold pendant mount, 32 x 26. Three 
Magi, as last, approach the Virgin and Christ child seated left; 
cross above; groundline. 

Published: Ars Antiqua, Lucerne, Auction 2 (14 May 1960), lot 197; 
Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, no. 13. 


669. Once New York, H.L Pangborn collection; previously in 
the collection of P. Romano, Italy; “bought in Constantinople” 
(Garrucci), with 684, below; the Sicilian provenance given by 
Osborne is incorrect. The Virgin sits left, holding the child Je- 
sus on her lap; an angel stands before them; a cross above; bor- 
der of short, thick lines. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 124, no. 22, pl. 479; Osborne, Engraved 
Gems, 385, no. 11, pl. 30; Schlunk, “Eine Gemme des XIII. Jahrhun- 
derts 34, fig. 3. 


670. Private collection; said to be from Syria or Lebanon. Rock 
crystal, 24.7 x 21.0 x 4.6. Same hand as last and nearly identical. 
Unpublished. 


671. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 50.18; purchased from 
E. Bustros; said to be from Syria. Rock crystal, 25 x 20. The Vir- 
gin sits left, holding the child Jesus, who has a cross-nimbus 
and raises his hand; an angel stands before them; a cross above. 
Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 1, no. 114; Volbach, “Geschnittene Glaser 
und беттеп; 202-3, fig. 4; Leveto, “Rock Crystal’, 44-57, IIIb; Ko- 
rnbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, no. 8. 


672. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 58.41; purchased from 
George Zacos; said to be from Syria, with a hoard of jewellery, 
including 680, below. Rock crystal, gold inlay, cover, and gold 
pendant mount, 35 x 25. Type as last, but Jesus is not nimbate; 
cross above. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, no. 179M; Leveto, “Rock Crystal’, Id; 
Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 12. 


3 Anintriguing gem was once on the Paris market: Wilhelm Froehner, Cata- 
logue de la vente Hoffmann, Hotel Drouot, Paris (26-27 May, 1886), lot 
161, described as a rock crystal engraved with the Adoration and two lines 
of “magic inscription"; no dimensions are given and there is no illustra- 
tion. 
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Baptism: 


673. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, inv. 31.123; from 
the T. Whittemore collection; said to be from Egypt. Rock 
crystal, 28 x 19. John the Baptist stands left; beside him a small 
figure of Jesus, nimbate, stands left in the River Jordan; a dove 
flies down from above; a cross in field to left; border of short, 
thick lines; groundline. 

Published: Age of Spirituality, 437—8, no. 395; Leveto, "Rock Crystal’, 
Appendix IVa; Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 7. 





674. Once Bonn, Akademische Kunstmuseum der Universität 
(now missing); said to be from Alexandria. Rock crystal, 22 x 
19. Same as last, but Jesus is not nimbate; same border. 
Published: Ursula Mandel-Elzinga, "Eine Gemmensammlung aus 
Alexandria im Akademischen Kunstmuseum der Universität Bonn’, 
BonnerJb 185 (1985), 294, по. 71. 


Entry into Jerusalem: 


675. London, British Museum, M&LA 79,5-22,100; said to be 

from Alexandria. Rock crystal, 30.4 x 23.5 x 3.4. Jesus, nimbate, 
his right hand raised, rides an ass left; an angel stands right be- 
fore him; a cross above; double groundline. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 13, no. 84; BMC Post-Classical, 75, 
no. 549, pl. 18; O.M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 
1911), 637, fig. 405; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 849, no. 228, fig. 5101; I, 2090, 
fig. 611; Schlunk, “Eine Gemme des XIII. Jahrhunderts; 34, fig. 4; Leve- 
to, “Rock Crystal’; Ша; Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 1. 


Crucifixion: 


676. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. AC 880; acquired 1963 from 
the Zalulyan collection. Rock crystal, gold inlay, matching cover, 
gold pendant mount, 35 x 18. The bust of Jesus, bearded and 
with a cross behind his head but no nimbus, faces frontally 
above a cross; the two thieves, arms outstretched, are on either 
side; the four rivers of Paradise (Gen. 2:10—14) are at the base 
of the cross; a cross and star (moon and sun?) above; four small 
crosses in the field. 

Published: Yves Christe, La vision de Matthieu. Origines et développe- 
ment d'une image de la second Parousie (Paris, 1973), 16, pl. 32, fig. 109; 
Grigg, "Ihe Cross-and-Bust Image‘; 28, no. 33; Warland, Das Brustbild 
Christi, 256, no. E6, fig. 127; Jannic Durand, in Byzance, 87—88, no. 37. 


Bust of Christ above the Cross: 


677. Once Melvin Gutman collection. Rock crystal in gold 
mount; height in mount, c. 40; the pendant is placed on a gold, 
loop-in-loop chain of uncertain authenticity. The frontal bust of 
Jesus, bearded and with a cross behind the head but no nimbus 
surmounts a cross, flanked by stars; on either side, A-O. 
Published: Gutman Collection, 79, no. 23; V.H. Elbern, “Ап Early Chris- 
tian Rock Crystal Intaglio’, Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin 24 
(1966), 35—42; Parke-Bernet, New York, The Melvin Gutman Collec- 
tion, Part З (1969), lot 129; Beckwith, “Early Byzantine Rock Crystals’, 
3; Grigg, “Тһе Cross-and-Bust Image’, 26, no. 9; Warland, Das Brust- 
bild, 256, no. E7, fig. 128; Leveto, "Rock Crystal; If; Kornbluth, “Early 
Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 14. 
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678. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1544; said to be 

from Syria or Lebanon. Rock crystal, 30.0 x 18.6 x 2.9. Nearly iden- 
tical to last, but there is only one crystal and the mount is lost. 
Published: Byzanz, 298—9, no. IV.16 (J. Spier). 


Women at the Tomb: 


679. Private collection; from the London and Beirut markets. 
Rock crystal, 26.2 x 23.8 x 4.5; there are several chips from the 
edges. А woman stands right before a tomb composed of four 
columns surmounted by a screen and dome(?); an angel (dam- 
aged) stands left before her; a star above; double groundline. 
Unpublished. 


680. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 58.30; purchased from 
George Zacos; said to be from Syria, with jewellery, including 
672, above. Rock crystal, gold inlay, cover, and gold pendant 
mount, 31 x 23. An angel stands right before a tomb, similar to 
last, but no woman is present. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, по. 1791; Leveto, "Rock Crystal’; Ic; Ko- 
rnbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 11. 


Ascension: 


681. Private collection; said to be from Lebanon. Rock crystal, 
fragmentary (approximately one-third preserved), 28.9 x 27.0 
x 3.3 (as preserved). Christ stands in an aureole surrounded by 
four winged busts of angels; the twelve apostles stand below, 
six facing left and six right; a swastika-like cross is above the 
apostles; a star to right; border of short, thick lines. 
Unpublished. 


Miracles of Jesus 
Miracle at Cana: 


682. Once S. Ayvaz collection, Beirut; said to be from Hama. 
Jesus stands left, his right hand raised; six jars stand to left; six 
loaves of bread(?) to right; border of short, thick lines. 
Published: Mouterde, "Ayvaz 117, no. 33, pl. 7 (line drawing). 


Healing of the leper: 


683. Private collection. Rock crystal, gold inlay, matching cover, 
in simple gold pendant mount, 22.5 x 16.3 x 5.2. Jesus, nimbate, 
stands left, his right hand raised; the leper, arms outstretched, 
stands before him. 

Unpublished. 


Healing of the woman with issue of blood (the Haemorrhoissa): 


684. New York, American Numismatic Society, inv. 307; from 
the collections of D. Osborne, H.L. Pangborn, and P. Romano; 
said to have been bought in Constantinople (according to Gar- 
rucci), with 669, above; the Sicilian provenance given by Os- 
borne is incorrect. Rock crystal, 30.1 x 20.4 x 4.7, some chips 
from the edges. Jesus, bearded, stands facing frontally, raising 
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his right hand; a woman crouches before him; a small figure 
with staff(?) stands to the right (damaged); cross above. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 124, no.23, pl.479; Osborne, Engraved Gems, 
384-5, no. 10, pl. 30; Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 2. 


Healing of the blind man: 


685. Private collection; formerly Derek Content collection. 
Rock crystal, 24.6 x 16.8 x 6.0. Jesus, bearded, stands facing 
frontally, raising his right hand; the blind man holding a staff 
stands before him right; a long cross (on globe?) to right. 
Unpublished. 


686. London, British Museum, M& LA 1972,5—5,1. Rock crys- 
tal, gold inlay, cover, gold pendant mount; height of pendant, 
31.5; the gem, c. 23 x 15. Jesus, nimbate, stands left, raising 
his right hand; a small figure holding a staff stands before him 
right; a cross to right. 

Published: J. Beckwith, "A Late Sixth-Century Byzantine Rock Crys- 
tal’, Eastern Churches Review 4, 2 (1972), 147-8, pl. 4 (as probably 
representing the Haemorrhoissa); Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine Crys- 
tals’, 24, no. 23. 


Raising of Lazarus: 


687. Once Lucerne, Kofler-Truniger collection. Rock crystal, 
18.2 x 16.5 x 3.8. Jesus, his right hand raised, stands left before 
a tomb with triangular pediment; Lazarus, depicted as a mum- 
my, stands right; cross above; border of short, thick lines. 
Published: Christie's, London, Ancient Glass, 5 March 1985, lot 198. 


688. Once Paris, Ganay collection; previously on the Paris market, 
1959; in a modern gold mount as the lid of crystal vase. As last. 
Published: Hotel Drouot, Paris, 12 June 1959, lot 124; Sotheby's, Mon- 
te Carlo, Antiquites et objets dart, 5 December 1987, lot 193. 


Other Types 
Christ Enthroned: 


689. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 50.35; purchased 
from E. Bustros; said to have been found at Antioch, 1947. 
Rock crystal, blue glass backing, gold pendant mount, 25 x 
20. Christ, nimbate, sits enthroned frontally, his head turned 
left and his right hand raised; he holds a cross in his left hand; 
around, EMM-A-NOYH-A, Emmanuel. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 1, no. 115; Leveto, “Rock Crystal’, Ib; Ko- 
rnbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, no. 9. 


690. Private collection; said to be from Egypt. Rock crystal, 13.2 
x 10.3 x 3.2. Christ sits enthroned frontally, his head turned left 
and his right hand raised; he holds a cross over his left shoulder. 
Unpublished. 


691. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. M.6606. Rock crystal, 
36.3 x 25.0 x 3.3. Christ sits enthroned frontally, his hand raised, 
flanked by two angels; a lamb stands below, a star above; all 
within a large linear cross; two crosses are below the arms of 
the large cross; two stars are above. 


Published: Le Cabinet des médailles et antiques de la Bibliothéque 

Nationale. Notice historique et guide du visiteur, 1: les antiques et les 

objets dart (Paris, 1924), 87, no. M.6606; Les pierres gravées, 42; Korn- 
bluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, no. 6. 


Angel: 


692. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, inv. F7842; purchased in 
1896 from C. Enlart, Paris; said to be from Salamis, Cyprus. 
Rock crystal, leaf-shaped, 22.2 x 15.4 x 3.2. An angel stands 
right, holding a cross on globe, his hands covered with drap- 
ery; border of short, thick lines. 

Published: E. Bableon, Bulletin de la Société nationale des antiquaires 
de France 58 (1897), 274; Les pierres gravées, 42; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
852, no. 249, fig. 5117; Jannic Durand, in Byzance, 86, no. 35; Korn- 
bluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, no. 5. 


692bis. Private collection. Rock crystal in gold pendant; height 
(in mount), 25. An angel stands right, holding a cross on globe, 
his hands covered with drapery. 

Unpublished. 


693. Once Zurich market (1994). Rock crystal, 20.3 x 16.4 x 3.0. 
An angel, nimbate, stands left, holding a cross on globe in his 
hands, which are covered with drapery. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 27 (1994), lot 823. 


694. Private collection. Rock crystal, c. 21 x 14. An angel stands 
right, holding a cross on globe, his hands covered with drap- 
ery; border of short, thick lines. 

Unpublished. 


695. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. N4054; purchased from 
the Paris dealer Feuardent (1913). Rock crystal, 24.9 x 15.9 x 
5.0. An angel stands left, holding a long cross; around, ATIO-C 
MIXAH(A), “Saint Michael” 

Published: Jannic Durand, in Byzance, 87, no. 36; Wentzel, “Mittelal- 
terliche Gemmen; 93 (this example?). 


Cross: 


696. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2167C (M4543); pur- 
chased 1901. Rock crystal, leaf-shaped, 21.0 x 14.5 x 3.1. Cross 
on steps; stylized palm branches(?) on either side; border of 
short, thick lines. 

Unpublished. 


697. Munich, Schmidt collection, inv. 746. Rock crystal, 17.2 x 
16.2 x 4.8. Cross on base which rests on rocks (Golgotha); palm 
branches(?) on either side; border of short lines. 

Published: Byzanz, 299, no. IV.17 (J. Spier). 


Saints: 


698. Private collection. Rock crystal, gold inlay, and second, un- 
engraved crystal in gold mount, composed of thin sheet gold 
with the sides turned up and decorated with beaded wire, with 
suspension loop; 26.2 x 16.8 x 6.5 (in mount); gem, c. 18.5 x 15; 
large chip. Saint George in military garb stands frontally, head 








left, holding a shield at his side and a spear in his right hand; 
around, ATIE ГЕОР-ГІ, "Saint George”. 
Unpublished. 





699. London market, 1999; from the collection of John J. Slo- 
cum. Rock crystal, c. 13 x 11. Male figure stands frontally, 
head turned left, arms raised as orant; he wears a short, belted 
chiton; two crosses in field. 

Published: Sotheby's, London, Coins, 14 October 1999, lot 129. 


700. Zurich market, 1989. Rock crystal with gold inlay, cov- 
ered by a matching crystal, in a simple gold pendant; length 
(in mount), 31. Saint rides horse left, spearing a serpent. 
Published: Galerie Nefer, Zurich, Catalogue 7 (1989), no. 55A. 


Agnus Dei: 


701. Hamburg, Museum fur Kunst und Gewerbe, inv. 1965.117; 
from the collection of J. Jantzen, Bremen. Rock crystal, 15.5 
x 15.0 x 4.5. Lamb stands right, head turned left; large cross 
above; groundline. 

Published: AGDS Hamburg, no. 89; Zazoff, AG, 377, pl. 124, 4. 


Glass 


702. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, W. Froehner collection 
(1925). Colourless glass, gold inlay and cover, in gold foil frame 
with beaded wire border; suspension loop missing; 31 x 22.5 x 
4.2, in mount. Saint Theodore, nimbate, stands facing frontally, 
trampling a serpent; he wears a cuirass and cloak and holds a 
long cross in his right hand; a shield is at his left side; around, 
AT TIE OEOAOPI, “Saint Theodore’: 

Unpublished. 


703. London market, 1988. Colourless glass in gold mount; 
height, 31. Figure seated frontally, both hands raised as orant; 
linear border. 

Published: Sotheby's, Antiquities, 12 December 1988, lot 46. 


704. New York, American Numismatic Society; from the E.T. 
Newell collection. Colourless glass, corroded, 21.1 x 18.9 x 3.5. 
Figure (St. Menas?) stands facing frontally, both arms raised as 
orant; objects (camels?) at feet on either side; crosses in field 
on either side. 

Published: Schwartz and Schwartz, "Magical Amulets' 188, no. 52. 


4 Collection de Monsieur le Comte X..., Paris, Hotel Drouot, 16 November 
1972; Collection dorfévrerie antique, Zurich, Galerie Koller, 5 November 
1982. 

5 J. Beckwith, “A Byzantine Crystal and a Little Gold’ Jahrbuch der öster- 
reichischen Byzantinistik 21 (1972), 13—16; idem, "A Late Sixth-Century 
Byzantine Rock Crystal? Eastern Churches Review 4, 2 (1972), 147-8; 
idem, "Early Byzantine Rock Crystals; 1—3; idem, “Another Late Sixth 
Century Byzantine Rock Crystal Zograf 10 (1979), 11- 12; V.H. Elbern, 

Berliner Museen N.S. 15, 2 (1965), 32—34; idem, "An Early Christian Rock 
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The first rock crystals to come to light were the Entry into 
Jerusalem (675), acquired by the British Museum in 1879 and 
said to have come from Alexandria; two others purchased 
together in Constantinople by an Italian, P. Romano, and 
published by Garrucci in 1880 (669 and 684); and a fourth 
presented to the Vatican by Augusto Castellani in 1889 (667), 
which remained unpublished until 1956. The two gems be- 
longing to Romano made their way to the collection of H.L. 
Pangborn in New York sometime before 1912, when Osborne 
published them unaware of Garrucci's publication and with 
the addition of an erroneous Sicilian provenance. Osborne 
was to acquire at least one of the two (684) and to donate it 
to the American Numismatic Society in New York, where it 
remains. In 1896 the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris acquired 
an example said to have been found at Salamis (692) and five 
years later another (696) without provenance but accompa- 
nied by coins that suggest an eastern origin (probably eastern 
Turkey or Syria). A third specimen in Paris (691) has no re- 
corded provenance. Other specimens from Egypt and Leba- 
non were discovered before the Second World War (673, 674, 
and 682), and a number discovered in Syria in the 1940s and 
50s eventually entered the Dumbarton Oaks collection (671, 
672, 680, and 689). More have appeared since the early 1970s, 
most of which are said to have been found in Egypt, Lebanon, 
or Syria (666, 670, 678-679, 681, 683, 685-686, 690, 693- 
694, and 697—700). 

Forgeries, too, began to appear around 1960, products of a 
Beirut workshop probably inspired by the genuine discoveries 
of the 1950s. Some of these dubious specimens entered public 
collections, including Dumbarton Oaks and Berlin, beginning 
in the early years of the 1960s. A second generation of forger- 
ies was produced in some quantity in Beirut around 1970, and 
a number of examples were purchased by the British Museum, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Cleveland Museum, 
with others appearing at auction.“ Articles by Elbern, Beckwith, 
and Leveto described a number of these examples as genuine, 
nearly all of which, unfortunately, are fake. The forgeries were 
at first deceptive, but errors in style and iconography, as well as 
the incorrect style and technique of the goldwork, betray them. 
Scholars have corrected some of the earlier misjudgments, with 
Boyd and Vikan doubting one example in Dumbarton Oaks,‘ 
and Severin’ condemning the Berlin rock crystal which had 
been purchased in 1962. Recently Kornbluth has discussed the 
forgeries in some detail.* Confusion may remain about which 
are genuine and which false, but when all the material is con- 
sidered together, the authentic pieces are recognizable by their 
style and iconography. 


Crystal Intaglio’, Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin 21, 1 (1966), 35-42; 
and Leveto, "Rock Crystal’, 44—57. 

6 S. Boyd and б. Vikan, Questions of Authenticity among the Arts of Byzan- 
tium (Washington, 1981), 11. 

7 H.-G. Severin, "Sinistrarum Iunctio" Archäologischer Anzeiger 1982, 595— 


8. 

8 Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals" 23-32, who lists and illustrates 
numerous forgeries. See also the forgeries listed in Chapter Seventeen, 
X123-X138. 
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' here was never doubt about the approximate date and 
origin of the authentic gems. Garrucci, Babelon and Dalton 
all recognized that they were sixth or seventh century Byzan- 
tine works from the East, although they could not have known 
the iconographical unity of the group. In 1938, Schlunk? cor- 
rectly described the group as early Byzantine works related 
to Sasanian glyptic in order to distinguish them from another 
group of gems in a somewhat similar crude style belonging to 
a twelfth or thirteenth century workshop of uncertain origin 
(the so-called Strohbündelgemmen).'? 

Most of the gems depict scenes from conventional early 
Byzantine pictorial cycles of the life and miracles of Jesus. By 
the sixth century such cycles had become standardized to a 
great degree (although often abbreviated and with variations)! 
and utilized widely for the decoration of churches, painted pan- 
els, and the minor arts. Scenes from the life of Jesus depicted 
on the rock crystals include the Annunciation, the Adoration 
of the Magi, the Baptism, the Entry into Jerusalem, the Cru- 
cifixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. Miracle scenes 
include the changing of water to wine at the wedding at Cana, 
the healing of the leper, the woman with the issue of blood (the 
Haemorrhoissa), the healing of the blind man, and the raising 
of Lazarus. Other miracle scenes probably were produced as 
well but have not survived. 

А similar pictorial cycle of the life of Jesus is shared by a va- 
riety of closely related material datable to the sixth and seventh 
centuries, including engraved rings, embossed gold encolpia 
and belt ornaments, stamped tin-lead ampullae, and clay to- 
kens. The style and iconography found on these objects show 
some variation but are nevertheless remarkably similar, and in- 
deed the technique of manufacture is often identical, involving 
the use of moulds, matrices, or dies. 

А pair of identical, embossed gold enkolpia found at Adana 
and now in Istanbul (pl. 139, fig. 10)? prove especially helpful 
in identifying a number of the scenes found on the rock crys- 


9 Schlunk, "Eine Gemme des XIII. Jahrhunderts’, 33-37. 

10 Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergánzungsband, 81-82, sought to associate 
these gems with the earlier sixth-seventh century works; Schlunk convinc- 
ingly dated the gems to around the twelfth-thirteenth century, since they 
appear in a number of western European seals and crosses of that date; 
he proposed a western European workshop. G.E. Pazaurek, Belvedere 11 
(1932), 9-11; Wentzel, “Mittelalterliche Gemmen’, 53—56; idem, “Mittel- 
alterliche Gemmen in den Sammlungen Italiens 241-2; idem, “Die Ka- 
mee der Kaiserin Anna’, 6-7 (suggesting eleventh century Palestine as а 
source); and Volbach, “Geschnittene Gläser und Gemmen’, 201-4, are all 
reluctant to separate the later examples from the earlier Byzantine and 
Sasanian gems; cf. also Zazoff, AG, 379. Although the place of origin of 
the Strohbündelgemmen remains uncertain, their date is surely not much 
earlier than Schlunk proposed, and they have no clear connection with the 
much earlier Sasanian seals or the Byzantine rock crystals under consider- 
ation. 

11 Miracle cycles were already common by the beginning of the fifth centu- 
ry, as attested by Asterius of Amaseia (d. 410 AD), Нотйу 1; see Mango, 
Sources and Documents, 50—51. A more complete cycle decorated the sixth 
century Church of Saint Sergius at Gaza, described by Choricius, for which 
see Mango, Sources and Documents, 64-68. For christological cycles, see 
E. Kitzinger, "Christian Imagery: Growth and Impact" in K. Weitzmann, 
ed., Age of Spirituality: A Symposium (New York, 1980), 150-2; Josef Enge- 
mann, “Zur Verbreitung magischer Übelabwehr in der nichtchristlichen 
und christlichen Spãtantike /БАС 18 (1975), 22-26; and P. Testini, “Alle 
origini dell'iconografia di Giuseppe di Nazareth; RAC 48 (1972), 271-347; 
on the origins of such pictorial cycles, see К. Weitzmann, “Loca Sancta and 


tals and provide an example of the sort of repertoire of mo- 
tifs available to the gem cutters. On one side, the childhood 
of Jesus is portrayed in six episodes (Annunciation, Visitation, 
Nativity, Flight into Egypt, Adoration of Shepherds and Magi), 
and seven miracle scenes appear on the other side (not, howev- 
er, in the order as told in the Gospels: healing of the blind man, 
the leper, the Haemorrhoissa, the paralytic, the demoniac, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the Samaritan woman at the well). АП 
the events are labeled in Greek. Other enkolpia employ a single 
scene, and some two-sided examples pair episodes seemingly 
at random. 

The tin-lead ampullae, produced probably in Palestine for 
sale at the holy sites visited by pilgrims and thought to have 
contained oil sanctified by wood from the Holy Cross, depict 
a different life of Christ cycle, abbreviated in seven scenes (An- 
nunciation, Visitation, Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension). Single episodes, most often the Ado- 
ration, are also portrayed, but no miracle scene is depicted. A 
similarly abbreviated cycle, differing only in the substitution of 
the Adoration of the Magi for the Ascension, is engraved on the 
octagonal hoops of several closely related gold and niello rings 
of sixth or seventh century date. A variety of bronze rings also 
depict christological scenes. Terracotta tokens, mass produced 
in Syria-Palestine in the sixth and seventh centuries and appar- 
ently sold to pilgrims, also depict a variety of single scenes taken 
from such christological cycles.'® Тһе clay tokens resemble the 
crystals especially in their composition, often with the addi- 
tion of a cross in the field, and in their summary style. A unique 
(bronze?) amulet should also be considered for its iconographi- 
cal similarities, for one side depicts in registers an Ascension, an 
Adoration of Shepherds and Magi, several miracle scenes, and 
a conventional marriage scene (as found on Byzantine rings), 
while the imagery and inscription on the other side derive from 
traditional magical gems of the late Roman period; it too must 
date from the sixth or seventh century. 


the Representational Arts of Palestine? DOP 28 (1974), 48-50; much of 
Ainalov, Hellenistic Origins, is concerned with distinguishing between the 
styles of Alexandria, Palestine, Constantinople, and other possible centres. 

12 David Talbot Rice, The Art of Byzantium (New York, 1959), 302, pl. 66; Ain- 
alov, Hellenistic Origins, 148— 9, fig. 70. 

13 The last, following John 4:5-26, is notable, for it is not a miracle and should 
not properly belong to the cycle; it is more frequently a symbol of Baptism 
and redemption, as in the Via Latina catacombs and the Baptistery in Dura 
Europos, for which see Kraeling, Dura-Europos, 68-69. 

14 Grabar, Ampoules, pls. 5 and 46—52. 

15 Examples are in Palermo, London, Washington, and Baltimore; see Verdi- 
er, "An Early Christian Ring’, 1-2; Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 58-59, no. 69; Vikan, 
“Art, Medicine, and Magic’, 83, n. 117. 

16 Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie, vol. 3, 42-44, six examples from 
Qal'at Sim'an in Syria; Rahmani, “Adoration of the Magi’, 34-36; idem, “А 
Representation of the Baptism оп an Eulogia Token’, Atigot 14 (1980), 
109-10; idem, “Bet She'an 109-19; Vikan, “Art, Medicine, and Magic; 
81-83; idem, “Pilgrims Tokens’, 341—6. Representations of Symeon Stylites 
are the single most frequent motif found on such tokens. A large hoard, 
said to be from Syria and now divided between London and a private col- 
lection in Paris, included more than a dozen different varieties, although 
not all derive from christological cycles; see Camber, “Hoard 99-106; 
Vikan, "Art, Medicine, and Magic; 81, n. 109; C. Entwistle in Byzantium, 
114-5, nos. 130-1. 

17 Ainalov, Hellenistic Origins, 250-5, fig. 115; A.A. Barb, “Three Elusive 
Amulets; ЛУСІ 27 (1964), 10-17, pl. 2. 
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A small and crudely cut rock crystal depicts the Annun- 
ciation (666). In this version, the angel Gabriel stands before 
the Virgin, who is seated with a basket of wool at her feet. A 
very similar depiction is found on a clay token in the British 
Museum.!® A somewhat finer example of the scene is the first 
episode portrayed оп the enkolpia in Istanbul, and a similar 
Annunciation appears as the main image on three other gold 
enkolpia.? An equally common version of the Annunciation, 
where the Virgin stands before the angel, appears on two other 
contemporary gems, an emerald in Madrid (584) and an agate 
in Athens (586), as well as on some fine cameos (771—776). 

Two varieties of the Adoration of the Magi occur on the 
rock crystals. The more conventional version (667—668) por- 
trays the Virgin with the Christ child on her lap seated in pro- 
file while the three Magi, wearing Phrygian caps denoting their 
Eastern origin, as is usual in this period, approach from the left; 
a star and cross (or just a cross, 668) are above. Nearly identical 
depictions are found on clay tokens; and the same composi- 
tion appears on a bronze ring from Egypt,” the octagonal gold 
and niello rings engraved with a christological cycle,” and on a 
gold reliquary pendant in London closely related to the rings in 
technique and style?* Somewhat finer versions of the episode 
are seen on gold enkolpia, including the pair in Istanbul, in the 
lower register of the die-struck enkolpion in Washington,” on 
another gold enkolpion in the British Museum (where the Magi 
are accompanied by an angel flying above), and оп an enkol- 
pion-fibula in Madrid (pl. 139, fig. 11). The scene is depicted 
differently on the ampullae, where the Virgin is enthroned fron- 
tally.” 

A second, less clear, variety of the Adoration of the Magi 
appears on three other crystals (669—672). In this version, the 
Virgin again is seated in profile holding the infant Jesus on her 


18 Byzantium, 114—5, no. 130. 

19 Iliffe, “A Byzantine Gold Enkolpion’, 97-99 (the reverse shows the Bap- 
tism); Greifenhagen, Schmuckarbeiten, 67, pl. 47, from Asiut, Egypt (the 
reverse shows the miracle at Cana); J. Deckers, in Rom und Byzanz, 207— 
11, no. 308 (the reverse bears the motif of Christ and a married couple). 

20 Тһе Annunciation is engraved оп a group of rock crystal seals of pyramidal 
shape, sometimes taken by scholars to be of sixth century date but more 
likely belonging to the Middle Byzantine period; see Spier, “Middle Byzan- 
tine Stamp Seals’, 115. 

21 Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie, vol. 3, 43, по.4, fig. 28, from Qal'at 
Sim'an, now in Damascus; Н.Н. von der Osten, T/te Alishar НйуйК Seasons 
of 1930-32, vol. 3 (Chicago, 1937), 168, fig. 191, e234; Rahmani, "Adora- 
tion of the Magi’, 34—36; idem, “Bet She ап”; 112-3, F-G, from Bet She'an; 
British Museum, Camber, “Hoard, 101-2, fig. 4; also Detroit 26.152 (illus- 
trated by Rahmani); Paris, Cabinet des Médailles, Schlumberger Collec- 
tion, no. 31; Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum; and several private collec- 
tions. 

22 Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use (London, 1927), 18, no. 194, pl. 13. 

23 Seen. 15, above. 

24 BMC Early Christian, 46-7, no. 284; Vikan, “Art, Medicine, and Magic 
84, fig. 27. 

25 Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 33-35, no. 36. 

26 Hugh Tait, ed., Jewelry 7000 Years. An International History and Illustrat- 
ed Survey from the Collections of the British Museum (2nd ed., New York, 
1986), 206, fig. 501 (inv. M&LA 1983,7-4,1). 

27 Helmut Schlunk and Theodor Hauschild, Hispania Antiqua. Die Denk- 
mailer der frühchristlichen und westgotischen Zeit (Mainz, 1978), 156-7, pl. 
49a; from a Visigothic tomb but surely of Byzantine manufacture. 

28 Grabar, Ampoules, pls. 2 and 8. 

29 Iskusstvo bizantii v sobraniyakh SSSR, vol. 1 (Moscow, 1977), 136, по. 226. 


lap, but in front of her stands an angel, no doubt the angel who 
precedes the Magi in some depictions, serving here as an ab- 
breviation of an otherwise crowded scene. Very similar repre- 
sentations are found on clay tokens in Oxford and in a private 
collection (the latter inscribed KY[PIJE BOHOI and the Virgin 
labeled, [Н] АГІА MAPIA: pl. 139, fig. 12); on a lead seal in 
Saint Petersburg;? and on a remarkable stone mould used for 
casting various types of pendants, including rectangular am- 
ulet cases and circular pendant-amulets with both this motif 
and another showing a rider saint (pl. 139, fig. 13).? An an- 
gel accompanies the Magi in a number of representations, 
sometimes flying above them, as on the London enkolpion and 
the Walters Art Gallery gold ring,” and other times standing 
before them and in front of the seated Virgin, as on the lost 
amulet,” on a sixth century silver ewer in New York,” and on 
an ivory diptych in Armenia.” An ivory panel from the throne 
of Maximian in Ravenna also shows the angel standing before 
the Virgin, the Christ child on her lap with hand raised, just as 
the scene appears on the crystals?$ The Magi may well have 
appeared on the throne in the now missing adjacent panel, but 
the abbreviation was certainly acceptable on occasion. 

The Baptism of Christ (673-674) is entirely conventional 
in its composition, which follows closely the Gospel passages 
(Matthew 3:13-17; Mark 1: 9-11; Luke 3:21-22).”” John the 
Baptist stands with his hand raised over the young Jesus, who 
stands in the River Jordan, while the dove representing the 
Holy Spirit flies downward. The composition, although usually 
with the addition of one or two accompanying angels, is com- 
mon іп a variety of related media, including gold enkolpia,* 
gold and niello rings, ampullae,” a bronze pendant in Berlin,” 
clay tokens,*! and lead seals. 


30 London, Moussaieff collection; see Yael Israeli and David Mevorah, eds., 
Cradle of Christianity (Jerusalem, 2000), 158 and 223. 

31 For ivories, see Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, nos. 127, 131 (both depicting 
the Virgin enthroned frontally), and 173a (where the angel stands behind 
the Virgin). 

32 Verdier, “Ап Early Christian Ring’, 1-2; Randall, Jewelry, Ancient to Mod- 
ern, 152, no. 427. 

33 Seen. 17, above. 

34 M. Mundell Mango, Silver from Early Byzantium (Baltimore, 1986), 257-8, 
no. 86. 

35 Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, по. 142, which also reproduces a cycle of 
scenes of the life and miracles of Jesus. 

36 Cecchelli, La cattedra di Massimiano, 162-4, pl. 26. 

37 Forexample, cf. ivories of the fifth and sixth centuries, Volbach, Elfenbein- 
arbeiten, nos. 112, 118, 119 (all fifth century), 140 (throne of Maximian), 
141, and 149 (sixth century). See also 441, the much earlier gem in Ox- 
ford. 

38 Iliffe, "A Byzantine Gold Enkolpion’, 97—99; and Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 33-37, 
nos. 36-37, the first being an exceptionally fine, die-struck medallion. 

39 As the main device: Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungsband, 26, |.6697, 
much like the Dumbarton Oaks enkolpion in style; another in Bonn, Enge- 
mann, “Palästinensische Pilgerampullen’, 5-27, pls. 1а-2а; also Grabar, 
Ampoules, 54, pls. 5, 6, and 48. 

40. Wulff, Berlin, 182, no. 827, pl. 40, with a rider saint on the reverse. 

41 Wulff, Berlin, 235, no. 1149, pl. 56, from Smyrna; British Museum, Camber, 
“Hoard, 103, fig. 5; and L.Y. Rahmani, Atigot (English) 14, 1980, 109-10, 
from Samaria. : 

42 Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, no. 2938; and Asamer and Win- 
ter, Antike Bleiplomben, 124—5, no. 9. 
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The Entry into Jerusalem (675) is summarily portrayed as 
Christ, nimbate, riding a donkey, preceded by an angel. In its 
brevity, the composition differs from most others of the peri- 
od, which are more complex. Usually they follow more closely 
the accounts in the Gospels (Matthew 21:1-11; Mark 11:1-11; 
Luke 19:28-40; John 12:12— 19), which describe the people of 
Jerusalem meeting Jesus with palm branches and laying them 
and their cloaks on the ground before him as he rides.? The 
more complex scene does appear on several gems probably con- 
temporary with the rock crystals, all from a distinctive work- 
shop practicing in a much different style (707—712), and on a 
Sasanian gem (857). There are also some fifth century engraved 
rings," and bronze pendant-amulets from Egypt" and Jordan.“ 
Abbreviated representations very similar to that on the London 
rock crystal do occur, however, on clay tokens.” The abbrevi- 
ated scene as a simplified alternative composition was preferred 
by the gem cutter. A similar composition is used also for rep- 
resentations of the Flight into Egypt, where the Virgin, accom- 
panied by Joseph, rides a donkey and is preceded by an angel, 
and for the Journey to Bethlehem.? The composition likely de- 
rives from Roman imperial adventus iconography. 

An intact pendant in Paris (676) portrays the Crucifixion 
as a cross surmounted by a frontally facing bust of Christ, with 
the two thieves on either side and the four rivers of Paradise at 
the base. One clay token now in the Benaki Museum shows a 
similar composition.*! Representations also occur on contem- 
porary bronze rings and silver bracelets of Syrian-Palestinian 
(or perhaps Egyptian) manufacture. Especially close in com- 
position to the rock crystal pendant is an embossed gold belt 
element in Toronto (pl. 140, fig. 14).? The tin-lead ampullae 
frequently show a similar but somewhat more detailed Cruci- 
fixion, with the bust of Christ surmounting the cross flanked 
by the thieves.** 


43 See, for example, the fifth and sixth century ivories, Volbach, Elfenbeinar- 
beiten, nos. 119, 142, and 145. 

44 See the silver ring in Athens, Canellopoulos collection, Spieser, "Canello- 
poulos’, 121-3, fig. 11-13; and a gold ring with a two-sided swivel bezel on 
one side of which Christ holds a palm branch and is met by two figures, 
and on the other side Christ sits enthroned; Age of Spirituality, 525—6, no. 
470. 

45 Wulff, Berlin, 181-2, no. 825, pl. 40, the reverse reading СФРАГІС СОЛО- 
MONOC, “Seal of Solomon’. 

46 Anthony McNicoll, Robert H. Smith, and Basil Hennessy, Pella in Jordan, 
vol. 1 (Canberra, 1982), 100, no. 73, pl. 27a, from Tomb 39А. 

47 Onthe tokens Christ usually holds a large cross; see BMC Early Christian, 
no. 967, from Smyrna; Camber, “Hoard', 103, fig. 9; Vikan, "Art, Medicine, 
and Magic’; 81, fig. 23; and idem, “Pilgrims Tokens’, 341-6, pl. 197, 3 (in 
Toronto). One must, however, exercise some caution in the identification 
of the rider, since a similar clay token (private collection) showing a rider 
holding a cross preceded by an angel bears an inscription naming him as 
Saint Sergios. 

48 Examples include a lost enkolpion preserved only in an eighteenth cen- 
tury drawing in Windsor Castle, for which see Е.В. Smith, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 23 (1914), 217-25; and Osborne and Claridge, Dal Pozzo, 258- 
9, nos. 284-5; the Istanbul enkolpia, where Joseph takes the position of the 
angel; and an ivory, Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, no, 128 (now in Paris). 

49 See the ivories, Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, nos. 140 and 174. 

50 Grabar, Christian Iconography, 45. 

51 Vikan, “Pilgrims Tokens’, 345, pl. 197, 2. 

52 Rahmani, “Byzantine Brass Rings; 175-6, по. 10, pl. 42; for the bracelets, 
see Piccirillo, “Un braccialetto cristiano; 244—52, pl. 27; Vikan, “Art, Medi- 
cine, and Magic’, 75, figs. 8-9; idem, "Byzantine Amuletic Armbands’, 


33-51. 
53 Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum, inv. 986.181.41. 


Two identical crystals (677—678) depict the frontal bust 
of Christ surmounting a cross flanked by the letters A and 00, 
which stands оп а mound of stones representing Golgotha. Тһе 
origin and significance of the composition have been much 
debated. The symbolic, rather than narrative, image may re- 
fer to the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, or even the Second 
Coming. Similar depictions of the bust of Christ surmounting 
the cross typically add other figures, including angels (see the 
cameos, 777—778) and Peter and Paul (see 575). A related rep- 
resentation of a bust of Christ as the upper element of a cross, 
usually holding another cross over his shoulder, appears on a 
contemporary gold ring; a clay token, a glass pendant,? and 
on bronze pendant-amulets? and rings from Syria-Palestine (pl. 
140, fig. 15).9 

A narrative depiction of the Resurrection is illustrated by 
the image of an angel before the women at the empty tomb of 
Christ (Matthew 28:1—7; Mark 16:1-8; Luke 24:1—8), a scene 
which became standardized by the early fifth century." Among 
the sixth and seventh century material under consideration, the 
motif occurs on a lead seal,” bronze rings and bracelets,$ and 
clay tokens,“ and is the most frequent single motif on the am- 
pullae.5 The depiction of the tomb on the ampullae is thought 
to derive from the actual Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Je- 
rusalem, although architectural details vary greatly.$é Тһе rep- 
resentations of the tomb on the two rock crystals (679—680) 
are considerably cruder than those on the ampullae, but the 
features are generally similar. Both of the gems show a build- 
ing with four columns supporting a domed roof, and the larger 
gem (679) attempts to show a screen, as do most of the am- 
pullae.°” The larger gem depicts one woman before the angel, 
while the other (680) abbreviates the scene further and omits 
the woman entirely, as do the clay tokens. 


54 Grabar, Ampoules, pls. 5, 11—14, 16, 18, 26, 34—39, 47, and 49; Ross, DOC, 
vol. 1, 71—72, no. 87. 

55 Yves Christe, “А propos du décor absidal de Saint-Jean du Latran a Rome’, 
Cahiers archéologiques 20 (1970), 197—206; idem, La vision de Matthieu. 
Origines et développement d'une image de la second Parousie (Paris, 1973); 
and the review by Herbert Kessler, Art Bulletin 58 (1976), 121—3; Grigg, 
“The Cross-and-Bust Image’, 16-33, who also notes that most of the im- 
ages date from the second half of the sixth century. 

56 Boardman and Scarisbrick, Harari, 49-50, по. 111. 

57 Tchalenko Villages antiques de la Syrie, vol. 3, 18, fig. 11, said to be from 
Tyre; Vikan, “Pilgrims Tokens’; 345, pl. 198, 9. 

58 Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2501. 

59 Bonner, SMA, 218 and 306, no. 318; N. Makhouly, "Rock-cut Tombs at El 
Jish’; ОРАР 8 (1939), 49, pl. 31, 2; Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergänzungs- 
band, 19-20, inv. ).6817. 

60 Munich, Christian Schmidt collection. 

61 See Grabar, Christian Iconography, 123-4. 

62 Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1675, no. 2964. 

63 A bronze ring in Berlin, Wulff, Berlin, 190, no. 885, pl. 42; а similar ring in 


Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum, Art and Holy Powers, 164, no. 89; апа! 


engraved bracelets, Piccirillo, “Un braccialetto cristiano; pl. 27; Vikan, 
“Art, Medicine, and Magic’, 74-75, fig. 10; and idem, "Byzantine Amuletic 
Armbands’; figs. 3c, 4d, 5a, and 22. 

64 British Museum, Camber, “Hoard 103, fig. 10; Vikan, “Art, Medicine, and 
Magic; fig. 22. 

65 Grabar, Ampoules, 58, pls. 5, 9, 11-14, 16, 18, 22, 24, 26, 28, 34—40, 45-48; 
Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 71-72, no. 87. 

66 Р”. Barag and J. Wilkinson, “The Monza-Bobbio Flasks and the Holy Sepul- 
ске” Levant 6 (1974), 179-87. 

67 Cf. especially Grabar, Ampoules, pl. 38. 
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А fragmentary rock crystal preserves a depiction of the As- 

cension (681). Christ (only the lower body preserved) appears 
to stand, rather than to sit (no throne is visible) within an au- 
reole carried by four angels, only two of which are preserved, 
who are portrayed as winged busts. Below stand the apostles 
seen in profile, six facing left and six right. The composition 
more commonly found in the sixth and seventh centuries 
shows Christ enthroned and adds the Virgin between the apos- 
tles, who gesture excitedly. Examples of this version appear on 
enkolpia,* ampullae,? a bronze pendant in Munich,” a lead 
pendant in Berlin,” and in the Rabbula Gospels.” The gold and 
niello rings with life of Christ cycle all omit the Ascension, ex- 
cept for the example in the Walters Art Gallery, on which the 
scene is the central motif, engraved on the bezel in place of the 
usual marriage scene.” The Ascension іп a somewhat different 
form appears on one clay token (private collection, pl. 140, fig. 
16). The composition as it appears on the rock crystal is strik- 
ingly like that on a silver plate found in Russia in 1897 and now 
in Saint Petersburg.” The plate, most probably of seventh cen- 
tury date, is notable for its unusual selection of images (Denial 
of Peter, Crucifixion, Women at the Tomb, Ascension, and also 
Daniel in the lions' den) accompanied by inscriptions in Syriac. 
As on the gem, and unlike the enkolpia and ampullae, the scene 
on the plate shows Christ standing in the aureole, which is held 
by the winged busts of angels; the apostles, without the Virgin, 
are shown in profile, six facing left and six right. 

The rock crystals also excerpt scenes from various miracle 
cycles, which appear to have no fixed number of episodes, if 
one may judge from the surviving material, which includes 
the cycles preserved on fifth and sixth century ivories’ and 
on the Istanbul enkolpia. Rings and clay tokens seldom uti- 
lized scenes from the miracle cycles, preferring episodes from 
the life of Christ, although the enkolpia sometimes did admit 
them. 

The first miracle performed by Jesus, the changing of 
water into wine at the wedding at Cana (John 2:1-11), does 
not appear on the Istanbul enkolpia but is found on a gold 
enkolpion from Egypt, now in Berlin, which reads, ПРОТА 
CYMI@N, “the first sign" (that is, miracle; cf. John 2:11, where 
the word орут is used rather than mp@tn).” This composition 


68. See above, n. 26, for the example in the British Museum; and a lost ex- 
ample, Е.В. Smith, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 23 (1914), 217-25; Osborne 
and Claridge, Dal Pozzo, 258—9, nos. 284—5. 

69 Grabar, Ampoules, 58-59, pls. 3, 5, 7, 17, 19-21, 27, 29, 30, 33, 47, 50, and 
53. 

70 Rom und Byzanz, 211—2, no. 309 (Christian Schmidt collection); with a 
rider saint and Psalm 90 (91) on the other side. 

71 Volbach, Bildwerke, 134, no. 6726, pl. 5, from Cairo (1913); the other side 
shows the Crucifixion. 

72 Cecchelli, Rabbula Gospels, fol. 13b. 

73 Verdier, "An Early Christian Ring’, 1-2, who suggests that the ring was not 
for marriage and served a different function; and Randall, Jewelry, Ancient 
to Modern, 152, no. 427. Sometimes the silver armbands include the scene; 
see Piccirillo, "Un braccialetto cristiano; pl. 27; and Vikan, "Art, Medicine, 
and Magic; 75, fig. 8. 

74 Toynbee and Painter, “Silver Picture Plates; 57, no. 78; J.P.C. Kent and K.S. 
Painter, eds., Wealth of the Roman World AD 300-700 (London, 1977), 90, 
no. 153; Ainalov, Hellenistic Origins, 257—8, fig. 117. 

75 See Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, nos. 107 (the Brescia lipsanothek), 112-3, 
119, 125, 142, 145, 163, 170, 179, 180, 182, 183, 185, 187, etc. 

76 Greifenhagen, Schmuckarbeiten, 66-67, pls. 46-48; Age of Spirituality, 
319—21, no. 296. 


is relatively complex, consisting of Jesus standing with two 
other figures and a pile of water jars.” A simpler composition 
shows Jesus standing alone, usually holding a wand, beside 
or among the jars. This image appears, for example, on gold 
glass of fourth and fifth century date” and оп a bronze amulet 
from Rome inscribed EYAOTIA.” A clay token with the scene 
is also known.* The rock crystal (682) shows Christ stand- 
ing alone flanked by six jars and what appear to be six loaves 
of bread, apparently conflating the miracle at Cana with the 
multiplication of loaves. On the fifth century wood door at St. 
Sabina in Rome the miracle at Cana and the multiplication of 
loaves are juxtaposed on a single panel.*! 

On an intact rock crystal pendant (683) a nimbate Christ 
with right hand raised stands before a small figure standing 
with outstretched arms. The same pose on the upper register 
of the Istanbul enkolpia allows the identification of the scene 
as the healing of the leper (Matthew 8:2-3; Mark 1:40—45; 
Luke 5:12- 13; inscribed оп the encolpia, ТОМ ЛЕПРОМ). 

Two other rock crystals (684—685), both by the same hand, 
show a bearded Christ standing facing frontally with right 
hand raised performing miracles. On the first example (684), 
Christ is accompanied by a veiled woman who crouches down, 
surely to be identified as the woman who bled for twelve years 
(the Haemorrhoissa) before being healed by touching Jesus's 
cloak (Matthew 9:20—22; Mark 5:25-34; Luke 8:43—48). To 
the right of Christ is a male figure, but he is fragmentary and 
difficult to identify. He may be holding a staff or crutch and be 
intended as the blind or lame man, but his hand appears to be 
raised, signifying that he is speaking, in which case he is most 
likely the synagogue ruler Jairus, whose daughter Christ raises 
from the dead after the healing of the bleeding woman (Mat- 
thew 9:18-26; Mark 5:35-43; Luke 8:41—42 and 49-56). The 
juxtaposition of the Haemorrhoissa and Jairus scenes (in fact, 
in the Gospel accounts the appearance of the Haemorrhoissa 
interrupts Jairus) occurs in manuscript illuminations.? The 
Haemorrhoissa appears also on the Istanbul enkolpia, labeled 
THN ЕМОРОҮСАМ.8 The prototypes for the composition are 
much earlier, already occurring in catacomb paintings and 
perhaps even as a statue type in the early fourth century, as 
described by Eusebius.* 


77 The composition is similar to that on the ivory throne of Maximian; see 
Cecchelli, La cattedra di Massimiano, pl. 28; and the sixth century mosaic 
in the church of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, as noted by W. Denni- 
son, Studies in East Christian and Roman Art (New York, 1918), 133, fig. 
32. 

78 Morey, Gold-Glass, nos. 72-73, 108, 160, and 285. 

79 С.В. De Rossi, BACrist 1872, 5-24, pl.2, 1; Garrucci, Storia, 53-54, по. 5, 
pl. 435; the other side has a depiction of an angel rescuing a man and the 
inscription EIB@ (Saint Ivo?). 

80 Vikan, "Art, Medicine, and Magic’, 82, n. 109, in Paris. 

81 Jeremias, Die Holztür der Basilika S. Sabina, 53-54, pls. 42-43. 

82 Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela, 174-5, fig. 454. 

83 The composition also occurs on a plasma gem in the Benaki Museum (inv. 
13527), on the back of which is the Crucifixion, and on a large bloodstone 
intaglio in New York bearing the same scene and much of the text from 
Mark. Both, however, must be Middle Byzantine in date, contrary to the 
earlier date proposed in Age of Spirituality, 1979, 440, no. 398; see Spier, 
"Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets 44, n. 111. 

84 For the painting in the catacombs of SS. Peter and Marcellinus in Rome, 
see Wilpert, Le pitture delle catacombe romane, 199—200, pls. 98 and 130. 
For the statue in Constantinople, Eusebius, HistEccl 7.18. 
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Another miracle scene common in early Christian icono- 
graphy, the healing of the blind man (Matthew 9:27-31; Mark 
8:22-26; John 9:1-15), is found on the second rock crystal 
(685) by the same gem cutter as the last. To the left of the fron- 
tally facing Christ stands a small figure leaning on a staff, an 
indication of his blindness. On the Istanbul enkolpia a similar 
figure bears the legend ТОМ TY®AON, “the blind тап, and 
а clay token probably also shows the same scene.* An intact 
rock crystal pendant in the British Museum (686) depicts the 
same episode, but Christ is shown in profile. The pendant in 
London is by the same gem cutter responsible for crystal 683, 
the healing of the leper. 

The final miracle scene, on two nearly identical crystals 
(687—688), portrays the Raising of Lazarus (John 11:38-44). 
Jesus stands left, while the small mummy-like figure of Laza- 
rus stands before him. The tomb, with gabled roof, is to the 
left. Again, the scene is very common in early Christian ico- 
nography,? although less so after the fifth century (see also the 
fourth century gem, 442, and the fifth century amulets, 629, 
633, 635, and 653). Among the iconographical koine of sixth 
and seventh century minor arts, such as enkolpia, clay tokens, 
and lead ampullae, the episode appears only on rings and the 
related bracelets% and in the miracle cycle found on the Istan- 
bul enkolpia (lower left). 

In addition to drawing on the pictorial cycles of the life and 
miracles of Jesus, the engravers of the rock crystals employed 
some other single figure motifs. Two crystals (689—690) bear 
the image of Christ enthroned frontally, his head turned in pro- 
file, holding a cross in his left hand and raising his right hand. 
On the example in Dumbarton Oaks (689), a complete pendant 
backed with blue glass, Christ is nimbate and surrounded by 
the inscription EMMANOYHA, Emmanuel. On the other exam- 
ple (690), said to be from Egypt and now in a private collection, 
Christ is not nimbate and holds the cross over his left shoulder. 

Depictions of Christ in majesty, ultimately derived from 
imperial iconography,” are common in early Byzantine art 
and are especially appropriate for the decoration of apses of 
churches and other monuments, where the image conveys 
Christ's rule over the world and his authority vested in the em- 
pire. In the minor arts, representations of an enthroned Christ 
are rare. Christ enthroned, but not holding the cross, does ap- 
pear on the bezel of a fine fifth century gold ring in London, 
accompanied by apostles who are engraved around the hoop.” 
The specific motif of Christ enthroned while holding a cross 


85 See especially the ivory lid of a medicine box in the Vatican, Grabar, /co- 
nography, 97, fig. 246; and Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 92, no. 138; a panel 
on the ivory throne of Maximian, Cecchelli, La cattedra di Massimiano, pl. 
32 (with the lame man); and the wood door at St. Sabina, Rome, Jeremias, 
Die Holztür der Basilika S. Sabina, 52 and n. 177. 

86 Camber, “Hoard, 103, fig. 7 (British Museum), there identified as the 
woman "bent together" (Luke 13:11-13) on comparison with the similar 
depiction in the Rabbula Gospels, for which see Cecchelli, Rabbula Gos- 
pels, 57, fol. 6a. The healing of the blind man, however, is a far more com- 
mon motif and is similarly represented on the Istanbul enkolpia. 

87 For ivories, see Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, nos. 107, 119, 125, 145, 163, 
170, 173b, 179, 180, 182, 194, 197, and 204. 

88 See the bronze ring, Rahmani, "Byzantine Brass Rings, 176, no.11, pl. 43, 
from Kibbutz Ziqim, south of Ashgelon, probably of sixth-seventh century 
date; for a bracelet, see Vikan, "Byzantine Amuletic Armbands’ fig. 4a; for 
earlier rings, of fourth-fifth century date, see Appendix One: Engraved 
Rings, R66-70. 

89 Cf. Grabar, Christian Iconography, 43-44. 

90 BMC Early Christian, 30, no. 190; an enthroned Christ is flanked by two 
apostles (probably Peter and Paul) on the double-sided bezel of the gold 


is unusual and apparently confined to gems, evidently draw- 
ing on a lost prototype. A jasper intaglio in Munich (592), said 

to be from Asia Minor, bears the same device, along with the 

identifying inscription XPICTOC on the back. Its style is very 

similar to the crystals, although the date may be slightly ear- 
lier, probably still in the fifth or early in the sixth century. Also 

similar and of the same date as the Munich gem are two closely 

related haematite gems, which both show an enthroned Christ 

holding a cross. On the fragmentary example in London (594) 

Christ holds the cross to the side, away from his body, as on 

the Dumbarton Oaks crystal (689), while the reverse shows 

two angels (the second lost) approaching a large cross. The 

other gem, in a private collection (593), depicts Christ holding 

the cross over his shoulder, as on crystal 690, and flanked by 
two angels. The reverse reads CWTH[P], “Saviour, surrounded 

by stars and crosses. A figure in a similar pose, who, however, 
cannot be identified as Christ, appears on the large agate in 

Munich (573) that depicts the twelve apostles surrounding a 

large cross. The figure is seated in the upper register, holding a 
cross and receiving a globus cruciger from a flying angel, while 
to the right a seated female figure, hands raised as an orant, is 
approached by a flying angel bearing a cross. Wessel has plau- 
sibly suggested that the two figures represent the Byzantine 
emperor and empress. 

The name Emmanuel (Hebrew for “God with us”) as ap- 
plied to Jesus, an epithet interpreted by early Christians as 
the fulfillment of the prophecy in /saiah 7:14 (and Matthew 
1:22-23), is also found on the tin-lead ampullae?' and appears 
on an embossed gold plaque closely related in style to some 
enkolpia,” the upper register of which shows a bust of Christ 
with cross-nimbus accompanied by the inscription. The name 
Emmanuel also appears on the large agate intaglio which 
shows Peter and Paul before a cross surmounted by the bust 
of Christ (575) and on a bronze medallion of sixth or seventh 
century date that depicts the Crucifixion and the women at 
the tomb.” 

A remarkable composition showing the enthroned Christ 
appears on a crystal in Paris (691). As on the previous exam- 
ples, Christ is enthroned frontally, the right hand raised. Two 
angels flank the throne, recalling the haematite gem (593). 
This central motif, however, appears above a depiction of a 
lamb with a star above it, and both images are placed within 
an outline in the shape of a large cross. No similar composi- 
tion appears to be known. 


ring, Age of Spirituality, 525-6, по. 470; a bronze ring, Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 
52, no. 57; and a silver ring bezel, Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 25 
(1991), lot 965. 

91 Grabar, Ampoules, pls. 2 and 8; Engemann, “Palästinensische Pilgerampul- 
len 9-10, pl. 1b, with further instances of the phrase on contemporary ob- 
jects. 

92 І. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 
422; subsequently, Barbara Deppert-Lippitz in Richard Temple, ed., Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art (Temple Gallery, London, 1990), 38-39, no. 
6. The plaque measures 86 x 45 mm. The other registers on the plaque de- 
pict the Annunciation, accompanied by the inscription Luke 1:28, and an 
enthroned Virgin and Child, all surrounded by profile busts of the twelve 
apostles; floral patterns in the lowest register recall those on the Istanbul 
enkolpia. For similarly shaped Byzantine gold plaques, cf. the pair in Berlin, 
Wulff, Berlin, 230, no. 1124, pl. 55; and the openwork plaque in Baltimore, 
А. Yeroulanou, “Тһе Byzantine Openwork Gold Plaque in the Walters Art 
Gallery’, JWAG 46 (1988), 2-10. 

93 Paris, Cabinet des Médailles? (could not be located); б. Schlumberger, Byz- 
antinische Zeitschrift 2 (1893), 187-8; Ainalov, Hellenistic Origins, 248—9, 
fig. 114. 
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Two rock crystals in Paris (692 and 696) present new mo- 
tifs and a new shape. The crystals are not oval but instead leaf- 
shaped, a form probably deriving from similarly shaped gold 
pendants found on Byzantine necklaces of sixth and seventh 
century date?! The two examples are nearly identical in size, 
but they curve in opposite directions. The first crystal (692) 
is engraved with an angel holding a cross on a globe. Since 
the end of the fourth century the globus cruciger signified 
Christian rule over the world through the agency of the Byz- 
antine Empire.” The first emperor to be depicted holding the 
symbol was Theodosius II (402-450 AD) on gold coins struck 
c. 423-425 AD, ¥ while on other gold issues of the same em- 
peror the symbol is held by the personification of Constanti- 
nople. In early Byzantine iconography from the fifth century 
onward, angels often hold a cross, but the first securely dat- 
able example of an angel holding the globus cruciger appears 
on coins of Justin І (518-527 AD). The very fine ivory diptych 
in the British Museum showing an angel presenting the globus 
cruciger, perhaps to the emperor, probably belongs to the be- 
ginning of the reign of Justinian I (527—565 AD), or perhaps 
to his consulship of 521 AD.” The flying angel presenting the 
globus cruciger to the seated emperor in the upper register of 
the large Munich agate (573) conveys a similar message of di- 
vine investiture. On four other rock crystal gems (692-694) 
of oval shape, the hand of the angel holding the globus cruci- 
ger is covered with drapery. Also similar is the haematite gem 
(600) engraved with the figure of an angel identified by the in- 
scription on the reverse as Saint Michael, and a sixth century 
engraved gold ring in Dumbarton Oaks.?® 

One further rock crystal (695) bears the image of an an- 
gel holding a long cross along with the inscription АГІОС 
MIXAH(A), “Saint Michael" Although the shape and material 
relate it to the other rock crystals, the style differs significant- 
ly. It is difficult to place this piece in the same workshop, al- 
though the date is probably similar. 

Тһе second leaf-shaped crystal in Paris (696) is remarkable 
for its device, a cross on steps, which represents the gold cross 
erected on Golgotha in Jerusalem in 420 AD by Theodosius II, 

who was said to have seen the cross in a vision.” The cross in 
this shape (the so-called "cross-potent") makes its first appear- 
ance on coins of Tiberius II (578—582 AD), and it is unlikely to 
be represented in this form before his reign.!® The uncertain 


94 Forexample, the necklace in Saint Petersburg, Bank, Byzantine Art, 287, no. 
99, from the Mersin treasure; similarly, New York, Age of Spirituality, 311, 
no. 285; and another іп the British Museum, Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 228, no. 
135; cf. also bronze pendants engraved with angels, Wulff, Berlin, no. 863, 
pl. 44; and angel/Psalm 90 (91), L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, 
Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 194. 

95 Victory holds the cross on globe as early as 383-388 AD on some imperial 
coins struck at Milan; see RIC, vol. 9, 78, 11; cf. M.R. Alföldi, “Signum Deae. 
Die kaiserzeitlichen Vorgänger des Reichsapfels’, JNG 11 (1961), 30-31. 

96 J.P.C. Kent, “Auream monetam...cum signo crucis; Numismatic Chronicle 
1960, 129-32, pl. 9, 7. 

97 BMC Early Christian, 53-54, no. 295; Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, 78-79, 
no. 109; Р.Н. Wright, “Ivories for the Emperor’, Third Annual Byzantine 
Studies Conference. Abstracts of Papers (New York, 1977), 6-9; A. Cutler, 
“The Making of the Justinian Diptychs’, Byzantion 54 (1984), 112-4; Byzan- 
tium, 73-74, no. 64. 

98 Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 54, no. 62. 

99 See P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection, vol. 2, part 1 (Washington, 1968), 95, n. 198; Theophanes, 
Chronographia (ed. C. de Boor), vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1883), 86 (5920); ) Р.С. 
Kent, "Auream monetam...cum signo crucis; Numismatic Chronicle 1960, 


objects on either side of the cross recall the palm branches 
that flank the cross on ceremonial silver coins issued from the 
time of Maurice Tiberius (582-602 AD) until the late seventh 
century, and the overall image most closely matches the re- 
verse types of the early ceremonial silver coins of Heraclius, 
struck c. 611 AD.' A second, oval rock crystal (697) bears a 
very similar image, probably executed by the same engraver, 
but in this case the cross does not stand on steps but on a 
mound of stones representing Golgotha itself. 

Several saints are portrayed on the rock crystals. One ex- 
ample in its gold mount (698) shows a standing figure of Saint 
George in military dress, accompanied by a Greek inscription 
appealing to the saint (in the vocative, thus beseeching "help"). 
А similar depiction of an unnamed military saint trampling a 
serpent occurs on a gold ring in Dumbarton Oaks found in 
the hoard of gold jewellery that also contained the rock crystal 
pendants 672 and 680.'? Similar representations of standing 
military saints are found on other rings, including one bronze 
example labeled Saint Theodore,!® two silver rings in the Brit- 
ish Museum labeled Saint Геопііоѕ, and other uninscribed 
examples. An unusual clay token (private collection, pl. 140, 
fig. 17) also displays the image of a military saint standing 
frontally, holding a long cross and trampling a serpent, with a 
kneeling supplicant before him; the standing figure is labeled 
as a saint (АГІОС) but not named. The motif is common on 
lead seals.!9 

One small rock crystal gem (699) depicts a standing, orant 
saint wearing a short chiton. The lack of additional attributes 
makes it difficult to identify him, but his pose and dress recall 
the figure on a haematite gem identified as Saint Menas (622). 
Saint Menas likely appears as well on a glass gem closely re- 
lated to the rock crystal group (704). 

Another intact rock crystal pendant (700) bears the image 
of a rider saint. The mounted horseman rides left, spearing a 
serpent which is trampled by the horse. The saint is not named, 
and his identity is difficult to determine with certainty. The mo- 
tif was used on a series of magical amulets, most in haematite, 
probably of fifth century date (and, in fact, very similar in style 
to the rock crystals), where the rider is often labeled Solomon, 
representing King Solomon in his legendary role as master of 
demons, as well as on Syrian-Palestinian bronze amulets of 
the sixth-seventh century.!” Although on the magical amulets 


129-32; cf. also D. Barag, "Glass Pilgrim Vessels from Jerusalem, Part 1’, 
Journal of Glass Studies 12 (1970), 39—41. 

100 See Grierson, Byzantine Coins, 36 and 52; idem, Catalogue of the Byzan- 
tine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, vol. 2, part 1 (Washington, 
1968), 95—99, on the various forms of the cross on coins; John of Ephesus, 
EcclHist 3.3.15; and А. Frolow, “Numismatique byzantine et archéologie 
des lieux saints’; Archives de lorient chrétien 1 (1948), 78—94. 

101 Grierson, Byzantine Coins, 57; the exact composition (cross on steps, but 
no globe, between palm branches) is earliest attested on the first issue of 
silver hexagrams of Heraclius; cf. Grierson, Byzantine Coins, 102, fig. 324, 
but earlier, unrecorded examples may have existed. 

102 Ross, DOC, vol, 2, 137, no. 179N. 

103 L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 
328. For images of Saint Theodore, see Christopher Walter, “Theodore, 
Archetype of the Warrior Saint’, Revue des Etudes Byzantines 57 (1999), 
163-210. 

104 BMC Early Christian, 20, nos. 124—5; for Saint Leontios, see 616. 

105 For example, a silver bezel in a private collection; and another in the Brit- 
ish Museum, BMC Early Christian, 21, no. 127. 

106 See, for example, Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, nos. 1282-91, 

107 See p. 84, n. 20. 
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the rider usually spears a female demon, the figure on the rock 
crystal spears a serpent, and this image is more conventional, 
representing the soldier-saint's victory over evil. Usually such 
saints are identified as Theodore or George, and the theme be- 
came very common in the Middle Byzantine period. The mo- 
tif is rarer in the sixth and seventh centuries, but, for example, 
a lead seal of this date bears a similar image,!® as does a sil- 
ver ring bezel with the explicit inscription, ATIE OEOAWIPE 
ВОЈНӨН ОҮЕТАС, "Saint Theodore, help Veta” (see pl 140, 
fig. 18).'? It is very likely Saint Theodore who appears on the 
crystal pendant. Saint Theodore, again in military costume but 
standing, is found on a contemporary glass pendant belonging 
to a group closely related to the rock crystals (702). 

A final rock crystal (701) stands apart from the others not 
so much for its subject, a lamb with cross above, as for its style, 
which is much finer than that of the other crystals. The mod- 
eling of the gem is careful, not the shallowly engraved lines 
typical of the other gems. The divergence in style is significant 
enough to suggest a different workshop, although the shape 
of the gem is typical of the group." The subject, symbolizing 
Jesus as Agnus Dei, is common in early Christian iconogra- 
phy but less so after the fifth century.!!! The lamb does appear, 
however, below the enthroned Christ on crystal 691. 

Three further intaglios made of colourless glass (702-704) 
appear to be contemporary imitations of the rock crystals. 
They share the distinctive shape of the crystals, and one in- 
tact example in Paris (702) is constructed in exactly the same 
manner, with gold inlay, an unengraved cover, and a gold pen- 
dant-mount. The Paris pendant is engraved with the image of 
a nimbate saint in military costume, wearing armour and a 
cloak and with a shield at his left side, labeled in the vocative 
as Saint Theodore. He stands frontally, holding a long cross 
in his right hand, and tramples a serpent. The composition 
is similar to that on the rock crystal pendant engraved with 
Saint George (698). 

А second glass intaglio (703), mounted in a gold pendant, 
depicts a male figure seated frontally with both arms raised 
in the gesture of an orant. The seated orant figure is highly 
unusual but is found on a late fifth century garnet intaglio 
(522). Also, in the upper register of the large agate in Munich 
(573), is a seated female orant in similar style, whom Wessel 
has plausibly identified as the Byzantine empress receiving 
divine investiture from an angel bringing her a cross. If this 
identification is correct, the male orant may depict the devout 
emperor, who appears in a somewhat different manner on the 
Munich gem. 

Тһе final glass gem (704) crudely portrays a clothed male 
figure standing in the pose of an orant between two uncer- 
tain objects. He is most likely Saint Menas between camels, 
as on the haematite gem (622) and perhaps the rock crystal 
(699), although Daniel between two lions or some other saint 
remain possible identifications. 

Many of the surviving rock crystal gems, which are closely 
related both stylistically and technically, can be assigned to 
recognizable hands. At least nine, and perhaps eleven, gems 


108 Iskusstvo bizantii v sobraniyakh SSSR, vol. 1 (Moscow, 1977), 137, по. 242. 
109 Private collection; at some later date, the bezel was pierced through the 
middle for reuse. 


are the work of a single gem cutter (669—670, 673-674, 682, 
687-688, 692—692bis, and probably 696 and 697), and two 
more (681 and 694) appear to be closely related. Character- 
istics include the distinctive treatment of particular details, 
such as the rectangular head with triangular, cap-like top and 
the facial features composed of short, horizontal lines. Christ 
is not shown nimbate (except once, as the smaller figure in 
the Baptism, 673), and most examples have the distinctive 
border of short, thick lines. An identical border suggests that 
the gems depicting the cross (696-697) are Бу the same hand. 
Тһе fragmentary Ascension (681) and an angel (694) both 
have the same type of border, but the heads and facial features 
are treated differently. 

A similar treatment of heads (the back detailed with paral- 
lel, diagonal lines) is seen on the work of another gem cutter, 
responsible for at least four gems (675, 683, 686, and 693) and 
perhaps a fifth (689). Distinctive details, besides the treatment 
of the top and back of the heads, include the facial features 
formed by heavy, slanting lines, Christ's oval-shaped nimbus 
resembling a veil, and the bunching of the drapery on the left 
shoulder of Christ. 

Another engraver was responsible for at least five crystals. 
His frontally facing busts of a bearded Jesus are all strikingly 
similar, especially the two standing figures (684—685) and the 
two nearly identical examples showing a bust of Christ sur- 
mounting the cross (677—678). The unusual composition show- 
ing an enthroned Christ within a cross (691) also appears to be 
his work. He may also have engraved the woman and angel at 
the Holy Sepulchre (679), judging from the similar treatment 
of Christ's drapery and the facial features of the three different 
small figures composed of short, slanting, parallel lines (the 
woman at the tomb, the Haemorrhoissa, and the blind man). 
Also closely related, but not necessarily by the same hand, is 
one crystal engraved with the Adoration (672), which displays 
a similar, awkward bending forward of the head. The Adora- 
tion gem once in Lucerne (668) also shows this characteristic, 
although the Vatican Adoration (667), otherwise very similar to 
668, does not. 

Other gems (671, 690, 694, and 700) are close in style to 
the previous examples but not firmly attributable to any of the 
above hands, although 671 and 690 appear to be the work of a 
single gem cutter. As noted above, only one crystal, engraved 
with an angel (695), and another with Agnus Dei (701), stand 
apart stylistically and may be from entirely different workshops. 

Although various hands were at work, they appear closely 
contemporary and may well have been located in a single work- 
shop. The overall style, the similarity of technique, and the 
shared range of motifs suggest a group of artists who trained 
and worked together. Aside from the clear stylistic similarities, 
two other significant pieces of evidence speak for a single cen- 
tre of production: the composition of the hoards and the simi- 
larity of the gold mounts. The two gems purchased together in 
Constantinople before 1880 (669 and 684) are likely to have 
been found together yet are by different gem cutters. Another 
find, a hoard of gold jewellery now in Dumbarton Oaks which 


110 A nearly identical representation appears on an agate seal of Sasanian 
shape, but its authenticity is doubtful; see Chapter Seventeen, X104. 
111 See 69 and 567, and the gold ring and lead seals cited in p. 95, n. 45. 
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is said to be from Syria,!!? contained a gold enkolpion, necklac- 
es, bracelets, crosses, and rings, all of typically early Byzantine 

style, as well as two intact rock crystal pendants (672 and 680), 
again by different hands but in very similar gold mounts. Nearly 
identical mounts are found on 683 and 686, both by the same 

gem cutter but not the same individual who engraved the exam- 
ples in the Dumbarton Oaks hoard. Other intact pendants have 

similar but not identical gold mounts (668, 677, 698, 700, and 

702). Since gems from different hands appear in similar mounts 

and in the same finds, they are likely to have been produced to- 
gether. Indeed, the gem cutters must have been associated with 

a jewellery workshop, since the construction of a rock crystal 

pendant depended on its gold inlay and gold mount. 

The iconography, the related minor arts (such as enkolpia, 
rings, and clay tokens), the style of the gold mounts, and the 
associated jewellery in the Dumbarton Oaks hoard, all sug- 
gest a date of manufacture in the late sixth or the early seventh 
century. The date can be further narrowed by the rock crys- 
tal engraved with the "cross-potent" (696), which cannot have 
been made before the reign of Tiberius II (578-582 AD), when 
the device was introduced on coinage, and may even date after 
611 AD, when the most similar composition appears on silver 
coins of Heraclius. Тһе entire series most likely belongs to the 
last decades of the sixth century or early years of the seventh 
century. 

The location of the workshop was certainly in the eastern 
Mediterranean and very probably in north Syria. The reported 
provenance of the rock crystals include Constantinople (669 
and 684), Cyprus (692), and Egypt (673—675 and 690), but 
most are said to have come from Syria or Lebanon (666, 670— 
672, 678—682, and 689). The motifs themselves tell little about 
their sources. The origins of the different christological pictori- 
al cycles, variously thought to be from Alexandria, Palestine, or 
Constantinople, have long been debated, but even if pictorial 
cycles could be localized, it is clear that the rock crystals were 
in most cases highly derivative. Despite the cohesive style of 
the rock crystals, there is a considerable degree of variation in 
the way some episodes (such as the Adoration, the Women at 
the Tomb, and the Crucifixion) are portrayed, indicating that 
diverse prototypes were known to the gem cutters. However, 
the iconographical similarities to the extensive series of clay 
tokens, most of which come from Syria and are no doubt local 
products, strongly suggest a Syrian origin. Also significant is 
the one crystal depicting the Ascension (681). The scene dif- 
fers from most contemporary representations, yet it strikingly 


112 Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 135—9, no. 179, there dated to the sixth century. 

113 See above, n. 11. 

114 It is notable that the depiction of the Ascension in the Syriac Rabbula Gos- 
pels generally follows the conventional Byzantine prototype, see Cecchelli, 
Rabbula Gospels, fol. 13b. 

115 Por Roman cut glass, see D.B. Harden, Glass of the Caesars (Milan, 1987), 
179-88. 

116 See above, n, 10. 
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parallels the depiction on a Syriac inscribed silver plate. The 
unusual version found on both the plate and the gem may fol- 
low a north Syrian prototype.!!* 

The technique of the gems also points to a north Syrian 
workshop. The origin of the style of engraving, which consists 
of simple but highly stylized, two-dimensional compositions of 
short, linear incisions, is difficult to determine, and a number 
of apparently similar objects suggest stylistic influences that are 
in fact dubious. Superficially, this style of cutting is widespread, 
occurring already on Roman cut glass of the second century 
as well as on the Strohbiindelgemmen of the High Middle 
Ages.!!° Although Roman cut glass of the fourth century often 
portrays Christian motifs in a somewhat similar style, most 
examples are Western in origin, and there is little evidence to 
link them to Constantinople or 5угіа.!!7 There are also rare ex- 
amples of cut glass chalices, probably of Syrian manufacture in 
the late sixth century, but they share little stylistically with the 
rock crystals.” 

By the late sixth century, gem engraving was nearly a lost 
art in the Byzantine empire, and the gem cutters who produced 
the rock crystals appear to have learned their craft elsewhere. 
А likely source was Sasanian artists, who produced engraved 
gemstones, often of rock crystal, in enormous quantity from 
the third century onward, just as the Romans began to lose in- 
terest in the medium. The great similarities between Sasanian 
glyptic and the rock crystals was already noted by Schlunk in 
1938,'? and further comparison can be made between the Byz- 
antine rock crystals and a Sasanian rock crystal seal (pierced 
dome, private collection, pl. 140, fig. 19) depicting two stand- 
ing figures holding a long cross (not necessarily, however, a 
Christian motif). The details of the heads are much like those 
on the Byzantine crystals (especially 681), with triangular nos- 
es, mouths composed of short, horizontal strokes, and heads 
detailed with diagonal, parallel lines. The Sasanian influence 
was probably strongest in north Syria, the closest border with 
the Sasanian empire, and gems were certainly made for Chris- 
tians within the Sasanian empire (see Chapter Fifteen). How- 
ever, the inscriptions that appear on the gems (677-678, 689, 
695, 698, and 702) are in Greek rather than Syriac, and the ap- 
parent association with a jewellery workshop which produced 
objects іп the Byzantine koine style favours an origin in a major 
Greek city. Antioch is perhaps the most likely site, although the 
possibility that Syrian gem cutters traveled to Constantinople 
and produced jewellery there cannot be discounted. 


117 See Harden, Glass of the Caesars (Milan, 1987), 222, no. 123; 229-30, по. 
128; 232-3, no. 130, with further literature; Volbach, “Geschnittene Gläser 
und Gemmen; 199—200, unconvincingly seeks a Byzantine origin. 

118 Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 81-82, no. 96; Victor Н. Elbern, "Ein christliches Kult- 
gefáss aus Glas in der Dumbarton Oaks Collection‘; Jahrbuch der Berliner 
Museen 4 (1962), 17-41. 

119 Schlunk, "Eine Gemme des XIII. Jahrhunderts” 

120 See the similar examples, Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 84, no. 11.8; as 
well as 85, nos. 11.12 and 11.13. 





Chapter Thirteen: The Jasper and Cornelian Group, sixth-seventh centuries 


At least ten surviving gems displaying a stylistic and icono- 
graphic unity likely derive from a single workshop. Although 
several distinct hands were at work, the compositions share 
many points of similarity, and certain details, most notably the 
form of Christ's cross-nimbus, are seen on a number of exam- 
ples. The engraving is rather crude, although there is greater 
depth of modeling than is found on the rock crystal pendants 
of the previous chapter. The images, all of which show episodes 
from the life of Jesus, are often ambitious and crowded. The 
stones used are either dark jasper or cornelian, and are irregu- 
larly and roughly shaped, usually flat (or only slightly convex) 
with straight, slightly rounded sides. Some of the gems may 
have been reused, notably a cornelian in Berlin (711), which is 
of an unusual, rectangular shape. 


705. London, British Museum, M&LA, inv. OA 6522. Brown 
and black jasper, irregular shape (approaching F4), 15.9 x 14.2 x 
2.9. The Virgin and Christ child sit enthroned side by side, both 
nimbate, although Jesus has a cross-nimbus; figures stand on 
either side holding long palm branches; two angels fly above. 
Published: King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 31; Babington, “Gems”, 
719; BMC Early Christian, 14, no. 91; BMC Post-Classical, 77, no. 557, 
pl. 18; Leclercq, "Gemmes 845, no. 203, fig. 5080. 


706. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 4938; said to be from Con- 
stantinople. White (discoloured cornelian?), irregular shape 
(approaching F1 with rounded sides), 14.6 x 12.2 x 3.0. Three 
Magi approach the seated Virgin and Child, both of whom are 
nimbate. 

Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 8827; Wulff, Berlin, 234, no. 
1145, pl. 56; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 845, no. 201, fig. 5078. 


707. London, British Museum, M&LA, inv. OA 6521. Green 
jasper, top flat and sides and back cut down, 14.2 x 12.7 x 2.7. 
Jesus's entry into Jerusalem. Jesus, with cross-nimbus, his 
hand raised, rides an ass right; to the left are two standing fig- 
ures, the first holding a palm branch; a palm branch is above; 
to the right is a kneeling figure; Zacchaeus sits in a tree be- 
hind. 

Published: King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 31; Babington, 
"Gems; 718; BMC Early Christian, 14, no. 90; BMC Post-Classical, 76, 
по. 556, pl. 18; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 846, no. 210, fig. 5087; DACL, vol. 
1, 2064, fig. 606. 


708. Kassel, Staatliche Kunstsammlung, inv. 356. Green jasper; 
length, 13. Jesus's entry into Jerusalem. Jesus, with cross-nim- 
bus, rides an ass right; behind stand two figures, one holding a 
palm branch; to the left is a kneeling figures and a tree. 
Published: Zazoff, AG, 378, n. 19, pl. 125, 3; not in AGDS Kassel. 


709. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Green jas- 
per, irregularly shaped (flat, straight sides with rounded edges), 
17.2 x 12.3 x 3.2. Jesus's entry into Jerusalem. Jesus, his hand 
raised, rides an ass right, a cloak is placed below; behind stand 
two figures; a palm branch is above; Zacchaeus sits in a tree to 
right. 

Unpublished. 


710. Leiden, Rijksmuseum, Royal Coin Cabinet (formerly in 
The Hague), inv. 2397. Cornelian, 6 x 5 x 3. Jesus's entry into 
Jerusalem. Jesus, with cross-nimbus, rides an ass left; before 
and behind stand two figures holding palm branches. 

Published: E. Babelon, "Intaille sur corneline representant l'entrée du 
Christ à Jerusalem‘, Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires 
de France 57 (1896), 194—5 (suggesting a Syrian origin, seventh-eighth 
century date); Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 846, no. 211, fig. 5088; DACL, vol. 
5, 52, fig. 4079, s.v. "Entrée a Jérusalem" (H. Leclercq); Hague, no. 
1144; Göbl, “Christliche Siegel’, 61, fig. 24 (as Sasanian). 


711. Bologna, Museo Civico Archeologico, inv. Gl. 176. Cor- 
nelian, irregularly shaped, slightly convex, 16.3 x 13 x 3. Jesus's 
entry into Jerusalem. Jesus, with cross-nimbus, rides an ass 
right; two figures stand on either side holding palm branches. 
Published: Bologna, 140, no. 275. 


712. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 4941; bought from a pri- 
vate collection in Budapest, 1908. Cornelian, rectangular, 16.7 
x 13.3 x 4.1. Jesus's entry into Jerusalem. Jesus, nimbate, hand 
raised, rides an ass left, approaching a kneeling figure and a 
palm; Zacchaeus sits in a tree behind. 

Published: Wulff, Berlin, 235, no. 1148; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 847, по. 
212, fig. 5089. 


713. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, S.S. Lewis collection 

(on loan to the Fitzwilliam Museum); purchased from Rollin & 

Feuardent, Paris, 16 March 1880, for £4 (a bill survives). Green 

jasper, flat, 15.5 x 12.5. The Crucifixion. Jesus, with cross-nim- 
bus, wearing a long robe, is placed on the cross; to the left 

stands a figure (Longinus) holding a spear; another figure 

stands to the right, holding a reed with sponge; above are two 

uncertain symbols (sun and moon? or A-Q)?). 

Published: C.W. King, Communications of the Cambridge Antiquar- 
ian Society 1881, 3-4; idem, Handbook, 208, pl. 14, 5; Middleton, 
Lewis Collection, 4, Class E, no. 1; Johannes Reil, Die frühchristli- 
chen Darstellungen der Kreuzigung Christi (Leipzig, 1904), 58, n. 2; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 847, no. 213, fig. 5090; and cf. 817, no. 53; DACL, 
vol. 3, part 2, 3066, fig. 3374, s.v. "Croix et crucifix" (H. Leclercq); 
Derchain, “Die älteste Darstellung des Gekreuzigten’, 111 (as dating 
from the time of Justinian); Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 139; Nicholls, 
Classical Heritage, no. 212. 


714. Sad collection; said to be from Gadara, Jordan. Cornelian, 
slightly convex, 15 x 12. The Doubting of Thomas. Jesus, with 
cross-nimbus, stands in a doorway, holding the wrist of Thom- 
as, who is also nimbate; a long cross is behind Thomas. 
Published: Gadara, 3 and 41, no. 451. 


Тһе most popular episode, found on six examples (707- 
712), is Christ's Entry into Jerusalem. Unlike the version found 
on the only other Byzantine gem of this period, a rock crys- 
tal on which the scene is highly abbreviated, showing only Je- 
sus and an angel (675), the gems from this group follow more 
closely the passages in the Gospels (Matthew 21:1-11; Mark 
11:1-11; Luke 19:28-40; John 12:12- 19), which describe the 
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people of Jerusalem meeting Jesus with palm branches and 
laying them and their cloaks on the ground before him as he 
rides. The composition also includes Zacchaeus watching from 
a sycamore tree, an episode which in fact occurs in Jericho just 
before the arrival in Jerusalem (Luke 19:1—10). This conflation 
of episodes that had already become conventional in pictorial 
representations by the fourth century. Several of the gems show 
as many as five figures, along with the ass and a tree, and fol- 
low complex prototypes, such as those seen on sarcophagi and 
ivories of fourth and fifth century date,! and, no doubt, now 
lost book illustrations. One contemporary Sasanian gem (857) 
presents a similar composition. 

Several other gems depict scenes from the life of Jesus. On 
one example the Virgin and Christ child sit enthroned fron- 
tally, flanked by figures holding palms and two angels who fly 
above (705). Another gem (706) portrays the Adoration in 
fairly crude style, with the three Magi approaching the seated 
Virgin and Christ child. A more accomplished image is found 
on a green jasper engraved with a depiction of the Crucifixion 
(713). Jesus, nimbate and wearing a long robe (colobium), is 
placed on the cross in a rigidly frontal pose and flanked by the 
lance- and sponge-bearers. The composition is conventional 
for the sixth-seventh centuries? and similar depictions are 
found in the Rabbula Gospels,’ the painted underside of the 
lid of a wood reliquary box in the Vatican,‘ and on the Palestin- 
ian ampullae? A cornelian said to be from Jordan (714) shows 
the scene of the Doubting of Thomas (John 20:26-9), with Je- 
sus grasping the wrist of Thomas to direct him to his wound. 
Although the image is not otherwise found on gems, it does 
appear in similar compositions on the early Byzantine tin-lead 
ampullae® and оп an embossed gold foil disk in Berlin.” 








1 See, for example, Volbach , Elfenbeinarbeiten, nos. 119, 142, and 145; and 
the rings and amulets cited in p. 121, nn. 44—47. 

2 See the discussion іп К. Weitzmann, “Loca Sancta and the Representa- 
tional Arts of Palestine’, DOP 28 (1974), 40-41. 

3  Cecchelli, Rabbula Gospels, fol. 13a. 

4 CR. Morey, “The Painted Panel from the Sancta Sanctorum’, Festschrift 
zum sechzigsten Geburtstag von Paul Clemen (Bonn-Disseldorf, 1926), 
150-67, fig. 1; and G. Vikan, Byzantine Pilgrimage Art (Washington, 1982), 
18-19, fig. 13a-b. 
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None of the gems from this workshop has been found in 
a datable setting or with associated material, and the attribu- 
tion of the group to the sixth or seventh century is based solely 
on the range of iconography, which finds good parallels in the 
early Byzantine cycles of the life of Jesus. A later date, in the 
Middle Byzantine period, is also conceivable, and there are two 
rare gems from this period which are comparable. Both are 
of green jasper and probably by the same engraver. Тһе first 
shows the Adoration, with the archangel Gabriel standing be- 
fore the Virgin, who stands with a basket of wool at her feet.? А 
second example? depicts the Entry into Jerusalem and is set in 
silver stamp seal, which is certainly of Middle Byzantine date 
(c. tenth-twelfth century). Although there are certainly similar- 
ities between these two gems and the jasper-cornelian group, 
the iconography of the latter group, notably the images of the 
Crucifixion and the Doubting of Thomas, suggest an early Byz- 
antine origin rather than later. Provenance information is scant, 
with two examples vaguely said to have come from Asia Minor, 
although the one gem said to be from Jordan (714) suggests 
that the workshop may have been located in Syria-Palestine. 

It is unclear whether there was special significance given to 
the choice of episodes from the Christological cycles. The rock 
crystal pendants copied an extensive selection of episodes, but 
the jasper and cornelians appear to have derived their selec- 
tion from a different cycle and show a marked preference for 
the Entry into Jerusalem, as well as choosing the rare scene of 
the Doubting of Thomas. Although the Entry into Jerusalem 
and the Adoration were often paired in Byzantine art as sym- 
bols of Redemption, it is difficult to understand why the Entry 
in particular was viewed as especially suitable for an engraved 
gem. 


5 Cf. Grabar, Ampoules, pls. 22, 24, and 37 for the lance- and sponge-bear- 
ers. 

6 Grabar, Ampoules, pl. 15 (Monza, no. 9). 

7 Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergánzungsband, 25-26, inv. J. 6861; Helmut 
Schlunk, Kunst der Spátantike im Mittelmeerraum (Berlin, 1939), 23, no, 
55, pl. 11; and Effenberger and Severin, Berlin, 144, no. 56, 

8 Byzanz, 335, no. 1V.79 (J. Spier); іп the Christian Schmidt collection, Mu- 
nich. 

9: Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1855; Ludwig Wamser, ed., Die 
Welt von Byzanz — Europas óstliches Erbe (Munich, 2004). 336-7, no. 707. 





Chapter Fourteen: Cameos, third—seventh centuries 


The art of carving cameos, usually in sardonyx (banded ag- 
ate), developed during the late Hellenistic period! and became 
widespread in Roman imperial times. Some of the most skilled 
gem cutters, who worked in the late first century BC and early 
first century AD, are known to have produced both intaglios 
and cameos,’ but usually the relationship between the work- 
shops that cut intaglios and those that made cameos (which 
survive in far fewer examples than intaglios) is unclear. As with 
intaglios, cameos dating to the early third century are very 
common but declined in number drastically by mid-century. 
Old cameos were sometimes reused in late antique jewellery? 
and this practice, along with the rarity of extant late antique 
examples, suggest that in fact few cameos were being produced 
after the mid-third century. 

Cameos which share iconographic types, such as the fish- 
and-anchor symbol and the Good Shepherd, with third cen- 
tury Christian gems are rare, but some examples do survive. 
А remarkable continuity is seen in one particular variety of 
cameo, which bears inscriptions in the form of greetings or 
acclamations and personal names, usually without figural de- 
vices. Cameos of this type were introduced in the early third 
century but continued to be produced at least into the sixth 
century. Two other groups of cameos likely date to the early 
Byzantine period. The first, rather surprisingly, bears scenes of 
Greek myth. The other group is composed of larger and more 
finely engraved cameos with Christian scenes in typically early 
Byzantine style. 


Imperial Cameos: 


Cameos with imperial imagery had been carved since the 
time of Augustus and were produced in some quantity during 
the Severan period,* though very few imperial cameos were 
made after the reign of Severus Alexander (222-235 AD)? In 
view of the revival of gem cutting under Constantine, however, 
one might expect to find imperial cameos again, and, indeed, 





l For the origins of cameo cutting and the problems of chronology, see 
Dimitris Plantzos, “Hellenistic Cameos: Problems of Classification and 
Chronology’, BICS 41 (1996), 115-31. 

2 See Marie-Louise Vollenweider, Die Steinschneidekunst und ihre Künstler 
in spátrepublikanischer und augusteischer Zeit (Baden-Baden, 1966). 

3 See, for example, the early third century cameo set in a gold pendant on 
a necklace from a hoard of late fourth century jewellery now in Malibu, 
Barbara Deppert-Lippitz, “A Group of Late Antique Jewelry in the 
Getty Museum’, Studia Varia from the J. Paul Getty Museum 1 (Malibu, 
1993), 111-3, fig. 4. Similarly, the late fourth century Thetford Treasure 
contained a reused cameo, M. Henig in Johns and Potter, Thetford, 30 and 
103, no. 39. 

4 See Megow, Kameen, 239-46, А142-162; and 269-71, B51—53; Content 
Cameos, 35, no. 60; and Maria Elisa Micheli, “Cammei con Settimio 
Severo, Caracalla e Geta’, Studi Miscellanei 29 (1996), 207-13. 

5 The last datable imperial cameo of the third century appears to be that 
of Philip Il (247-249 AD), AGDS Munich, vol, 3, no. 2815, although the 
attribution is not certain. A similar decline in the manufacture of intaglios 
takes place at the same time, for which see Chapter Two and also Adrian 
B. Marsden, “Imperial Portrait Gems, Medallions and Mounted Coins: 

: in Imperial donativa in the 3rd century AD" in Martin Henig and 
Changes! eds., Classicism to Neo-classicism. Essays dedicated to 


" Plantzos, 
ed Seidmann (Oxford, 1999), 89—90. 


various scholars have proposed a Constantinian origin for a 
number of cameos, although not without controversy in regard 
to date and even authenticity. The style and iconography of the 
proposed pieces are generally traditional and, with few excep- 
tions, allow no easy attribution. Cameos could be much more 
convincingly assigned to the fourth century if they more close- 
ly resembled the known gems and coins of the period, which at 
least have distinctive stylistic elements, such as costume, rega- 
lia, and hairstyle. 

Chabouillet in his 1858 catalogue of the gems in Paris had 
proposed a Constantinian date for several cameos? and was 
generally followed by Babelon in the subsequent publication of 
the Paris cameos іп 1897.8 Bernoulli іп the 1880s and 1890s 
suggested further examples of what he believed to be imperial 
portraits on late antique cameos,’ as did Delbrueck in his study 
of late antique imperial portraiture published іп 1933.!° An in- 
fluential study by Bruns in 1948 argued for a fourth century 
date for several large imperial cameos ("Staatskameen"), and 
Bruns was supported in 1966 by Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, who 
saw a revival of Claudian-style cameos in the fourth century, 
a period she called "rich іп cameos.’ Furtwängler, however, 
preferred a date in the early first century during the reign of 
the Julio-Claudian emperors for most of these "fourth century" 
examples. 

Generally, the cameos regarded by Bruns, Zadoks, and ear- 
lier writers as being of fourth century date are neither stylisti- 
cally homogeneous nor distinctively late antique in details of 
iconography, and some of the attributions are indeed highly 
improbable. Among the cameos Bruns saw as late antique were 
the Emperor as Alexander-Helios in Cammin,” which is more 
likely Severan; a bust of Tyche wearing a turreted crown in 
Vienna,” probably first century in date;!° and the large Berlin 
and Bucharest cameos,” which are better placed in the first or 
second century. To Bruns list of "fourth century" cameos, 
Zadoks added several other unlikely attributions, including 
the large Jupiter Cameo in Stuttgart (formerly in Gotha),? far 
better viewed as Claudian by Vollenweider;? a bust of a young 


6 Бога useful survey of scholarship on late antique imperial cameos, see 
Engemann, "Glyptik 299-306; also Spier, "Late Antique Cameos’, 43-54. 


7 Chabouillet, Catalogue, nos. 255-7 and 287-8. 
8 Babelon, Camiées, nos. 308-13. 
9 Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie, vol. 2, 1, 368 (the Hague cameo); and 


vol. 2, 3, 223-32, 236-38, and 249-50. 

10 Delbrueck, Spátantike Kaiserportráts. 

11 Bruns, Staatskameen. 

12 Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, "Imperial Messages in Agate, ЦЗ 91-104. 

13 Bruns, Staatskameen, 16—17, fig. 11. 

14 Megow, Kameen, 244-5, A156, pl. 49, 1. 

15 Bruns, Staatskameen, 16, fig. 12; she is followed by Wolfgang Oberleitner, 
Geschnittene Steine, Die Prunkkameen der Wiener Antikensammlung 
(Vienna-Cologne-Graz, 1985), 70, no. 59. 

16 Eichler and Kris, Kameen, 69, no. 35. 

17 Bruns, Staatskameen, 22—28, figs. 17-20; as Bruns notes, in the late 
seventeenth century Sandrart viewed the Berlin cameo as Constantinian; 
Joachim von Sandrart, Teutsche Academie der Bau-, Bild- und Mahlerey- 
Künste, vol. 2, 2 (Nuremberg, 1679), 83-84. 

18 The Berlin cameo was viewed by Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 327-8, fig. 170, 
as Claudian; Megow, Kameen, 230-2, A128, pls. 42, 11-12 and 43, 1, 
suggested it is Hadrianic. 

19 Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, "Imperial Messages in Agate, I, 97-98, fig. 5. 

20 Marie-Louise Vollenweider, Der Jupiter-Kameo (Stuttgart, 1964). 
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emperor in Gannat,?! described by Megow as Elagabalus or 
Caracalla; a cameo in Lyon called “Constantius II? follow- 
ing Bernoulli and rejecting Wentzel's more likely dating in the 
thirteenth century; and, least convincingly, the fine bust of 
Augustus in the Lothar Cross in Aachen Cathedral, which she 
saw as a Constantinian revival. Remarkably, the finest cameo 
of the late antique period, the so-called “Triumph of Licinius” 
in Paris (718), was viewed by both Bruns and Zadoks as a six- 
teenth century work. 

The attributions of several other cameos to the fourth cen- 
tury made by Bruns, Zadoks, and others have gained wider 
acceptance, but these cameos, too, are by no means securely 
dated. The large (185 mm.) cameo in Saint Petersburg depict- 
ing Tyche crowning an emperor has sometimes been regarded 
as a fourth century work,” but it was extensively recarved early 
in the nineteenth century by the Italian gem cutter Benedetto 
Pistrucci and has no clear late antique characteristics. The Bel- 
grade cameo, a large fragment (190 mm. as preserved) from 
an enormous oval plaque depicting Alexander the Great (?) in 
battle, could be Constantinian in view of the popularity of the 
motif in that period, but Furtwängler argued for a date in the 
early first century during the reign of Augustus.” The famous 
cameo now in Leiden (formerly in the Hague), an agate plaque 
nearly 300 mm. in length, which depicts an emperor and his 
family, crowned by a flying Victory, in a biga of centaurs who 
trample fallen enemies, has often been regarded as Constantin- 
ian since Bernoulli's publication іп 1886.75 Furtwängler, how- 
ever, noting the distinctive hairstyles, forcefully argued that the 
emperor depicted was instead Claudius with his wife Messa- 
lina and their children Britannicus and Octavia and dismissed 
Bernoulli's interpretation of the cameo as inconceivable (“ип- 
begreiflich”).” Vollenweider, too, preferred a Claudian date for 
the cameo.” 


21 Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, "Imperial Messages in Agate, II’; 98, fig. 6. 

22 Megow, Kameen, 248, A166, pl. 51, 2. 

23 Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, "Imperial Messages in Agate, ІІ; 100, fig. 12; 
Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie, vol. 2, 3, 236—7; followed by Richter, 
Engraved Gems, по. 602 (as Constans); and Calza, Iconografia romana, 
330-1, no. 235; Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 366, again preferred a Julio- 
Claudian date. 

24 Hans Wentzel, "Die Vier Kameen im Aachener Domschatz und die 
franzósische Gemmenschneidekunst des 13. Jahrhunderts; Zeitschrift für 
Kunstwissenschaft 8 (1954), 8, fig. 23. 

25 Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, "Imperial Messages in Agate, II 98, fig. 8; her 
attribution has found no scholarly support; see Megow, Kameen, 155, A9, 
pl. 2, 2 and 5, with further literature. 

26 Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 130-1, figs. 32-33; М. Maximova, 
“Der "Trajanscameo' der Ermitage”, AA 1927, 300-4; Bruns, Staatskameen, 
28, fig. 25; Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, по. 354, with further literature. 

27 Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 453-8, fig. 234-6; б. Rodenwaldt, "Der Belgrader 
Kameo’, /41 37 (1922), 17-38; Bruns, Staatskameen, 19-22, fig. 14; 
Zadoks-Josephus Jitta , “Imperial Messages in Agate, II’; 99, fig. 10; Age of 
Spirituality, 83, no. 71; Spátantike und frühes Christentum, 434—5, no. 46; 
Engemann, "Glyptik; 30; and Möbius, "Zweck und Typen‘, 74-75. 

28 Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie, vol. 2, 1, 368-70; Bruns, Staatskameen, 
8, fig. 5-6, who notes the similarity of the flying Victory to that on the 
Arch of Constantine in Rome; Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, “Imperial Messages 
in Agate, Il; 91-93, fig. 1; EL. Bastet, "Die grosse Kamee in Den Haag; 
BABesch 43 (1968), 2-22; Engemann, "Glyptik; 304-5; Spätantike und 

frühes Christentum, 435-7, no. 47. Hans Mobius, "Rómischer Kameo in 
Kassel; АА 1948/9, 107-10, and idem, "Zweck und Typen; 72-74, doubted 
the antiquity of the piece. The cameo was drawn, and probably owned, 
by Peter Paul Rubens in the seventeenth century, for which see van der 
Meulen, Rubens Copies after the Antique, vol. 2, 182—5, figs. 316—8. It was 


Also widely accepted as Constantinian in date is the so- 
called Ada Cameo in the Stadtbibliothek in Trier, a large but 
somewhat worn (and perhaps recut) sardonyx measuring 
107 x 85 mm,, which depicts the frontally facing busts of an 
imperial family, including an emperor, two women, and two 
children, above two eagles with outstretched wings.*! Bruns 
had, in fact, suggested an even later date, perceiving stylistic 
elements better placed in the Theodosian period.” If a Con- 
stantinian date is presumed, the figures should be identified 
as Constantine, his mother Helena and wife Fausta, and the 
two princes, Crispus and Constantine II, who held the rank of 
Caesar between 317 and 324 AD. The details of the cameo are 
somewhat crude, however, and there is little to suggest such a 
late date, either stylistically or iconographically. Furtwängler, 
noting the similarity in composition to other Julio-Claudian 
cameos, proposed that the family be identified as Claudius 
and Messalina with their two children and Antonia, the dei- 
fied mother of Claudius.” 

Several other cameos doubtfully attributed to the late an- 
tique period may be noted briefly. The "great cameo" said to 
have been presented by Aethelred to the Abbey Church of St. 
Albans (now lost and only preserved in a Medieval drawing) is 
sometimes cited as a Constantinian work?! but is more likely 
to be Julio-Claudian in date. A large but very fragmentary 
cameo found in Cologne has been viewed as sharing stylistic 
similarities with the Belgrade Cameo and may be Constan- 
tinian, but the style is crude and has no close parallel.“ The 
so-called "Crispus, son of Constantine" in Paris? is surely an 
early third century work, closely resembling a series of other 
cameo busts, including one in the Content collection and an- 
other found in a third century context in Israel.** The cameo in 
Paris depicting a mounted emperor subduing an enemy, which 
was described by Chabouillet as representing Constantine II, is 


first published by Gisbertus Cuperus. Apotheosis vel Consecratio Homeri... 
accedunt Explicatio Gemmae Augustaeae (Amsterdam, 1683), 203-20, as 
representing Augustus and Livia. 

29 Furtwängler, AG, vol. 2, 304-5, pl. 66, 1. 

30 M.-L. Vollenweider, Der Jupiter-Kameo (Stuttgart, 1964), 7. 

31 Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie, vol. 2, 3, 227—9; J.M.C. Toynbee, “Der 
römische Kameo der Stadtbibliothek Trier”, TrierZs 20 (1951), 175-7; 
Alfoldi, Die constantinische Goldpragung, 127-8, pl. 36, 303; W.B. Kaiser, 
“Der Trierer Ada-Kameo; Festgabe für Wolfgang Jungandreas (Trier, 1964), 
24-35; Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, "Imperial Messages іп Agate, ІІ; 98-99, fig. 
9; Dagmar Stutzinger, in Spätantike und frühes Christentum, 432-3, no. 
45; Engemann, “Glyptik’, 303-4; Mobius, “Zweck und Typen’, 69-70. 

32 Bruns, Staatskameen, 29-31, fig. 26. 

33 Furtwängler, AG, vol. 3, 323-4, fig. 167. 

34 Тһе cameo is known only from a drawing by the medieval writer Matthew 
Paris іп a manuscript in the British Library (Cotton Nero. Р.І., fol. 145); cf. 
T. Wright, Archaeologia 30 (1844), 444-6; King, Antique Gems and Rings, 
vol. 2, 9-11; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserportráts, 232, fig. 77. 

35 M.Henigand T.A. Heslop, Journal of the British Archaeological Association 
139 (1986), 148—53. 

36 Jörgen Bracker, "Eine kölner Kameenwerkstatt im dienste konstantinischer 
Familienpolitik, /БАС 17 (1974), 103-8, for an elaborate and highly 
speculative interpretation; Engemann, “Glyptik”, 304; Köln, 184-5, no. 61, 
pl. 75. 

37 Babelon, Camées, no. 311; Delbrueck, Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 134, pl. 
73, 2; Alföldi, Constantinische Goldprägung, 126, n. 1, pl. 36, 302; Richter, 
Engraved Gems, no. 601; Calza, Iconografia romana, 276, no. 186. 

38 Content Cameos, по. 137; І.Х. Rahmani, “Roman Tombs іп Nahel Raqafot, 
Jerusalem’, Atigot, English Series, 11 (1976), 84-86, pl. 23, dated c. 220- 
240 AD. 
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difficult to categorize but need not be Constantinian.? Several 
facing busts of young princes assigned to the Constantinian 
period are either earlier or of doubtful antiquity.'? 


715. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 47.14; formerly in the 
collection of Wilhelm Froehner(?); said to have been found at 
Rennes, France. Orange chalcedony plaque in a gold mount; 
46 (with loop) x 45.8; the mount has pendant stones (emerald 
and peridot?); along the bottom edge of the mount is scratched, 
DIOCL MAXIM AVG. In high relief are the busts of two em- 
perors, three-quarter facing left; one is slightly bearded and 
the other unbearded; perhaps, as the inscription suggests, they 
are Diocletian and Maximianus. 

Published: G.M.A. Richter, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Antiq- 
uities, Dumbarton Oaks (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956), 15-19, 
no. 11; eadem, Engraved Gems, 120-1, по. 594; Calza, Iconografia ro- 
mana, 117, no. 24 (as Caracalla and Geta); V. Poulsen, Les Portraits 
romains, vol. 2: De Vespasien à la basse-antiquité (Copenhagen, 1974), 
31-32 (suggesting Claudius II Gothicus and Quintillus, 268-270 AD); 
K. Weitzmann and M.E. Frazer, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 35, 2 (1977), 9, no. 1 (Maximianus Herculeus and Maxentius?); 
J.D. Breckenridge, in Age of Spirituality, 11—12, no. 4 (as Maximianus 
Herculeus and Maxentius, c. 306-310 AD); idem, "Ihree Portrait 
Gems’, 7-9; Engemann, “Glyptik’, 301-2 (who suggests that perhaps it 
was from a larger cameo depicting the tetrarchs); Spier, "Late Antique 
Cameos’, 52, n. 4. 


716. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. œ 80. Chalcedony 
bust in the round; height, 92. Julian the Apostate (360—363 
AD); he is wrapped in a pallium fastened with a fibula on his 
left shoulder; a groove cut around the top of the head may have 
been for a diadem added in another material. 

Published: Delbrueck, Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 227—8, fig. 121 (as 
fifth century); Calza, Iconografia romana, 380-1, по. 266; Bank, Byz- 
antine Art, 271—2, nos. 6-7; Helga von Heintze, "Nordsyrische Elf- 
enbeinstatuetten zu den Bildnissen des Kaisers Julian’, in Studien zur 
spátantiken und byzantinischen Kunst. Festschrift EW. Deichmann, 
vol. 3 (Bonn, 1986), 34—35, pl. 9, 3-4; Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, no. 
469, with further literature; Aus den Schatzkammern Eurasien. Meis- 
terwerke antiker Kunst (exhibition catalogue, Kunsthaus Zurich, 1993), 
244, no. 131. 


717. Paris, Rothschild collection; said to be from Spain; pur- 
chased by Gustave de Rothschild in 1889. Sardonyx in medi- 
eval (Byzantine or Venetian?) gold filigree mount, c. 150. Fac- 
ing busts of an imperial couple; the emperor holds a sceptre 
terminating in a globe and is crowned with a wreath, the front 
element of which is engraved with a christogram; the empress 
wears an elaborate hairstyle and wreath; there is a later, Middle 
Byzantine inscription, labeling the couple as saints Sergios and 
Bacchos. 

Published: Babelon, Gravure, 188 (as Constantinian in date); Salo- 
mon Reinach, Gazette des Beaux-Arts 68, 1 (1926), 187-91 (as Hon- 
огіцѕ and Maria); Delbrueck, Consulardipytchen, 258-61, по. 66; 
idem, Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 206-7, pl. 105, fig. 70 (Honorius); 
Н.Р. ГОгапре, Studien zur Geschichte des spätantiken Porträts (Oslo, 


39 Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 256; Babelon, Сатёеѕ, no. 312; and Richter, 
Engraved Gems, no. 604, all concur on a fourth century date; Bernoulli, 
Römische Ikonographie, vol. 2, 3, 230, suggested it may be Severan. Mobius, 
“Zweck und Typen" 75-76, doubted its antiquity and suggested a sixteenth 
century date. 


1933), 77; Bruns, Staatskameen, 31—34, fig. 27; É. Coche de la Ferté, 
Le Camée Rothschild. Un chef-doeuvre du ІУ siècle aprés J.-C. (Paris, 
1957), with a summary of the literature (suggesting Constantius II, on 
the occasion of his marriage in 335 AD); W.F. Volbach, Early Chris- 
tian Art (New York, 1961), 24 and 323, pl. 59 (as Honorius); Zadoks- 
Josephus Jitta, “Imperial Messages in Agate, ІГ; 99-100, fig. 11 (as 
Constantius II); H. von Heintze, in Theodor Kraus, ed., Das rómische 
Weltreich (Propyláen Kunstgeschichte, vol. 2, Berlin, 1967), 285, no. 
387a (as Constantius II, c. 335); Heinrich Fuhrmann, "Zur Datierung 
des Licinius-Kameos; Schweizer Münzblätter 66 (1967), 58-63; Rich- 
ter, Engraved Gems, 125, по. 612; Calza, Iconografia romana, 315-6, 
no. 223; Engemann, "Glyptik 304; Mango and Mango, "Cameos in 
Byzantium; 62, fig. 4.10. 


718. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 255; acquired in 1851; 
listed in a Fontainebleau inventory of 1560; seen by Peiresc and 

drawn by Rubens in the early seventeenth century. Sardonyx, 
c. 72 x 57 (83 x 81 in its enameled gold mount). "Ihe Triumph 

of Licinius” A victorious emperor, holding a globe and spear, 
stands facing frontally in a quadriga, trampling fallen enemies; 
two Victories, one holding a trophy and the other a standard 
ornamented with two busts, accompany him; personifications 
of the sun and moon present him with globes. 

Published: Chabouillet, RA 1853, 764; idem, Catalogue, no. 255; Ba- 
belon, Camees, 160-1, по. 308; idem, Gravure, 186, fig. 142; Furtwän- 
gler, AG, vol. 3, 366, fig. 201; Delbrueck, Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 57; 
A. Alföldi, RM 50 (1935), 142; Bruns, Staatskameen, 5-8 (as Italian, 
late sixteenth century); A. Grabar, "Un médaillon en or provenant 
de Mersine en Cilicie, DOP 6 (1951), 40-41, fig. 7; Zadoks-Josephus 
Jitta, "Imperial Messages in Agate, II’, 97; Н. von Heintze, in Th. Kraus, 
ed., Das römische Weltreich (Berlin, 1967), 285, no. 387b; Heinrich 
Fuhrmann, “Zur Datierung des Licinius-Kameos' Schweizer Münzb- 
latter 17 (1967), 58-63; Calza, Iconografia romana, 205-6, no. 124; 
Engemann, "Glyptik; 305-6; Spier, "Late Antique Cameos’, 45, fig. 
3.2; van der Meulen, Rubens Copies after the Antique, vol. 2, 185—7, 
figs. 319-21; Ambrogio e Agostino, 357—8, no. 28 (Elisabetta Gagetti). 


719. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 238; from the collection 

of the Comte de Caylus (1762). Chalcedony, white on translu- 
cent, milky white, 34.3 x 37 x 2.5, in a mount with a loop. The 

Emperor Nero, as Helios with radiate crown, stands in a frontal 

quadriga, holding a mappa and an eagle-tipped sceptre; around, 
МЕРОМ AT O-YCTE. 

Published: Caylus, Recueil dantiquités, vol. 1 (Paris, 1752), 214—5, pl. 
86, 2; J. Eckhel, Doctrina nummorum veterum, vol. 8 (Vienna, 1798), 
312; Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 238; Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie, 
vol. 2, 3, 4004; Babelon, Camees, 149-50, no. 287 (with further litera- 
ture); Megow, Kameen, 216, A104; Alföldi and Alföldi, Die Kontorniat- 
Medaillons, vol. 2, 112, pl. 250, 3; Spier, “Late Antique Cameos’, 45. 


Although displaying stylistic, iconographic, and technical 
peculiarities, a cameo of orange chalcedony (slightly discol- 
oured white) now in Dumbarton Oaks (715) may portray the 
busts of the co-emperors Diocletian and Maximianus Hercu- 
leus, who ruled together from 286-305 AD, or Maximianus 


40 Babelon, Сатёез, по. 236; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserportráts, 137, pl. 
73, 3; Calza, Iconografia romana, 294, no. 204; and Delbrueck, Spatantike 
Kaiserporträts, 158, pl. 73, 4 (Constans); Richter, Engraved Gems, по. 603 
(Constans or Constantine II?); Calza, Iconografia romana, 325—6, no. 231, 
said to have been found in Rome in 1885. 
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and his son Maxentius, who ruled 306-310 AD. The busts, in 
high relief, face three-quarters frontally and have nearly identi- 
cal features, although one figure has a short beard and mous- 
tache, while the other is slightly smaller, unbearded, and placed 
behind the larger figure. 'Ihe cameo is set in a gold frame with 
suspension loops and pendant gems, a setting which is not 
inconsistent stylistically with a late antique date. On the bot- 
tom edge of the frame is scratched an inscription, seemingly 
ancient, DIOCL MAXIM AVG, presumably for Diocletianus 
et Maximianus Augusti. Other identifications, however, have 
been proposed. Since one emperor appears to be younger and 
of lower status, Maximianus and his son Maxentius, may be 
the preferable identification, as suggested by Weitzmann, Fraz- 
er, and Breckenridge. Calza's suggestion that the two emper- 
ors аге the young Caracalla and Geta finds some support from 
the style and iconography and cannot be dismissed easily. The 
same identification was considered by Poulsen but rejected in 
favour of Claudius II Gothicus and Quintillus, an identification 
which, however, finds no close parallel and is unconvincing. 
The long, wavy hair of both figures is particularly unusual, and 
the style in general is unlike any other Tetrarchic portrait. Тһе 
fastening of the chlamys on the left shoulder rather than the 
right is odd as well. 

A highly stylized chalcedony bust carved in the round, now 
in Saint Petersburg (716), very likely portrays the emperor Ju- 
lian the Apostate (ruled 360—363 AD), who is also depicted in 
surviving intaglios (10—11). Heads of emperors (and private 
individuals) carved in chalcedony had been made since Julio- 
Claudian times and were presumably mounted in some other 
precious material, perhaps gold or silver, although none sur- 
vives in its original form.* This bust is then the last surviving 
example of that long tradition. 

Тһе large (150 mm) and finely cut cameo in the Rothschild 
collection (717) portraying the frontally facing busts of a 
young prince or emperor and his wife does indeed appear to 
be of fourth century date, although the identity of the imperial 
couple is uncertain. Ihe young man wears a long-sleeved tu- 
nic and paludamentum fastened with a disc fibula on his right 
shoulder. He carries in his left hand a cuirass held to his chest 
and in his right hand a sceptre terminating in a globe. His hair 
is worn long at the back (just visible on his neck) and cut in a 
fringe straight across the forehead. He is crowned with a laurel 
wreath in the centre of which is a square element engraved with 
the chi-rho monogram and surmounted by three jewels. The 
womans hairstyle is very elaborate, wavy at the sides with tight 
ringlets circling the face and falling half way down her neck at 
the back. She, too, wears a wreath, which is partly wrapped by 
a covering pulled up over the top of her head. 

In 1894, Ernest Babelon suggested a Constantinian date 
for the cameo, but in 1926 Salomon Reinach identified the 
couple as the emperor Honorius (395—423 AD) and his wife 
Maria, who died c. 400 AD. Étienne Coche de la Ferté in his 
1957 study of the cameo returned to Babelon's attribution and 
suggested as an identification the young prince Constantius II 


41 Fora number of examples, see Megow, Kameen, nos. A52, A109, А120- 
3, A140, A168, and Е1-5; see also the chalcedony busts of erotes, which 
are of similarly large size, G.M.A. Richter, Catalogue of the Greek and. 
Roman Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1956), 14-15, no. 10, pl. 5; and Babelon, Camées, no. 298, 
whose identification of the youth as Annius Verus is implausible. 

42 Bruns, Staatskameen, 1—8; followed by Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, "Imperial 
Messages in Agate, ЇГ, 97. 


(appointed Caesar in 324 AD and ruled as emperor 337-361 
AD) on the occasion of his marriage in 335 AD to the daughter 
of his uncle, Constantine’s brother, Julius Constantius, which 
occurred during the celebration of Constantine's tricennalia. 

The style and iconographical details of the cameo are some- 
what difficult to categorize. The large eyes, elongated facial fea- 
tures and necks, and the details of regalia are not closely paral- 
leled on Constantinian coins or other monuments. The hair- 
styles, however, are best placed in the fourth century, and the 
wreath with jeweled christogram worn by the prince does fit 
better in the Constantinian period, when wreaths and diadems 
took various forms, than later in the century when pearled dia- 
dems were the rule. The wreaths worn by the couple suggest 
that the occasion was a marriage, and Constantius II remains 
the most likely identification. The cameo may then be regard- 
ed with the series of amethyst and sapphire intaglios (4—12) 
as another of the exceptional glyptic works produced for the 
Constantinian court 

Another imperial sardonyx cameo is even more remark- 
able for its iconography and superb style, neither of which has 
any close parallel. The so-called “Triumph of Licinius” (718) 
depicts a victorious emperor, holding a globe and spear, in a 
frontal quadriga trampling fallen enemies, who lie in contorted 
poses below. Two Victories, one holding a trophy and the other 
a standard, stand on either side of the quadriga, and personi- 
fications of the Sun and Moon each present the emperor with 
a globe. Bruns mistakenly doubted the antiquity of the cameo, 
suggesting instead an origin in northern Italy in the late six- 
teenth century.” She was unaware that although the cameo 
entered the Cabinet des Médailles only in 1851, it was once 
in the French royal collection and listed in a Fontainebleau in- 
ventory of 1560.? More importantly, various iconographical 
details find parallels in other late antique objects, confirming 
the authenticity of the work. Fuhrmann, responding to Bruns, 
noted many of these details, including the long-sleeved tunic 
worn by the emperor, the form of the helmet on the trophy, the 
representations of Sol and Luna, and, especially telling, the two 
imperial busts depicted on the standard (vexillum) carried by 
Victory, a typically late antique depiction found, for example, 
in the Rossano Gospels and on ivory diptychs.* In addition to 
Fuhrmanns observations, André Grabar noted the sixth centu- 
ry Byzantine gold medallion from Mersin, which shows a very 
similar depiction of Sol and Luna holding torches and crown- 
ing a standing emperor.” 

Already in the seventeenth century, Rubens and Peiresc 
recognized the late antique characteristics of the cameo. Ch- 
abouillet proposed that the emperor was Licinius after his vic- 
tory over Maximinus Daza in 313 AD, but in view of the style 
and the busts of the two emperors on the vexillum, a fifth cen- 
tury date is more likely. Two emperors ruled together through 
much of the fifth century, and it is difficult to determine a 
precise date for the cameo. Few of the emperors of the fifth 
century had successful military campaigns, leading Heintze 
to propose Majorian (457—461 AD), who did lead a victorious 


43 Babelon, Camées, cxvii, по. 385. 

44 Heinrich Fuhrmann, “Zur Datierung des Licinius-Kameos’, Schweizer 
Münzblatter 17 (1967), 58-63. 

45 Andre Grabar, “Un Medaillon en or provenant de Mersine en Cilicie? DOP 
6 (1951), 40-41; Bank, Byzantine Art, 286, по. 95. 

46 Seep.3, 
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army. Тһе identification is plausible, although other emperors 
may well have had themselves depicted as triumphant soldiers, 
even if not warranted by actual events. 

One other imperial cameo may be dated on stylistic 
grounds to the late fourth or early fifth century, although it too 
is difficult to categorize. The sardonyx cameo (719) depicts the 
first century emperor Nero, labeled NEPON ATOYCTE, "Nero 
Augustus’, as Helios standing in a frontal quadriga. He holds 
a mappa and an eagle-tipped sceptre as might a late antique 
consul. Similar style and iconography are found on the contor- 
niate medallions of the late fourth and fifth centuries, on which 
Nero also appears, but no similar cameo is known. 


Early Christian cameos with figural devices: 


720. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; previously Vettori collection. 
Sardonyx in a gold ring (date of ring unknown), c. 8. Two fish 
and anchor; above and below, IHCOYC XPEICTOC. 

Published: Francesco Vettori, Nummus aereus veterum christianorum 
(Rome, 1737), 105; Giuseppe Garampi, De nummo argenteo Benedicti 
III (Rome, 1749), 150; Gori and Passeri, Thesaurus, vol. 3, 278; ArchBibl 
73 (1762), fol. 48v, Ordo 1, no. 3; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 233r, no. 3; De 
Rossi, "De christianis monumentis’, 577, no. 88; Garrucci, Storia, 117, 
pl. 477, 48; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 825, no 91, fig. 4981; Righetti, "Opere 
di glittica’, 290, no. 9; Spier, "Late Antique Cameos’, 49, fig. 3.6. 


721. Once Principe di Trabia, Palermo. Uncertain material 
(sardonyx?) in a ring of unknown date. Two fish and anchor; 
inscription above, H XAPIC. 

Published: A. Ferrua, "Sicilia Bizantina’, Epigraphica 5-6 (1943-44), 
94—95, citing a ms. by Salvatore Morso in the Biblioteca Civica di Pal- 
ermo (ms. Qq.E.173) with an impression of the cameo. 


722. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 2K-206. Sardonyx 
cameo, 14 x 11. Two fish and anchor. 
Published: Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, no. 388. 


723. Paris, M. Duchap collection. Sardonyx. Two fish and an- 
chor. 

Published: M. Duchap, “De quelques pierres paleo-chrétiens’, Cahiers 
numismatiques 26, 99 (1989), 468-72. 


724. Derek Content collection; formerly Zurich market (1986). 
Amethyst in gold ring; 11.7 x 11.7; diam. of ring, 18.8. Two fish, 
opposite directions (Pisces?). 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 17 (1986), lot 345; 
Content Cameos, no. 174; Dimitris Plantzos, “Medius liquidis astris: 
Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces on Graeco-Roman amulets’, Jewel- 
lery Studies 8 (1998), 44, fig. 20; Sas and Thoen, Schone Schijn, 248—9, 
no. 244 (Martin Henig). 


725. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 144. Amethyst, the re- 
lief device stained white; back concave; 20.8 x 13.5 x 4.9. Two 
fish, opposite directions. 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 144; Babelon, Camees, no. 205. 


726. Cologne, Rómisch-Germanisches Museum, inv. 1039; 
from Kóln-Bayenthal. Sardonyx cameo in opus interrasile gold 
ring, c. 12.5 x 9. Good Shepherd, holding long staff, stands 
frontally. 

Published: Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 255, pl. 13 (as third century); F. 
Fremersdorf, Kölner Jahrbuch für Vor- und Frühgeschichte 2 (1956), 


7, pl. 1, 5; Frühchristliches Köln (Cologne, 1965), 84, no. 17, pl. 16, 
1; Kölner Römer illustrierte 1 (1974), 174, fıg. 333; Schumacher, Hirt 
und “Guter Hirt”, 96, n. 65; Köln, no. 93 (as third century); Spier, “Late 
Antique Cameos’, 49; Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 254, no. 292; Images of In- 
spiration, 89, no. 56; Ambrogio e Agostino, 441—2, no. 340 (Hansgerd 
Hellenkemper). 


727. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 9582; purchased 1929; for- 
merly Stroganoff collection, Rome. Sardonyx, white and brown, 
17 x 13. Good Shepherd stands frontally. 

Published: Helmut Schlunk, Kunst der Spátantike im Mittelmeerraum 
(Berlin, 1939), 64, no. 180, pl. 8 (as "fourth-fifth century”); Spier, “Late 
Antique Cameos’, 49. 


728. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 48.19; from the Hay- 
ford Peirce collection. Brown and white banded agate, 16.5 x 
14.2 x 4.6. Two birds face a cross which stands on a vase at the 
foot of which are two palm branches. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 124, no. 172 ("Langobard(?), seventh 
century"). 


729. Unknown; said to be from Grottaferrata. Agate cameo. 
Two peacocks stand on a vase. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 118, по. 11, pl. 478; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
854, no. 265, fig. 5130. 


730. Private collection; said to be from Tunisia. Sardonyx, blue 
on black, in a fragmentary silver mount with loop; 15.5 x 12.5 
x 3.2 (without mount); the sides appear to have been cut down 
slightly. Two storks face each other before a vase; linear border. 
Unpublished. 


731. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 37.26; formerly Guil- 
hou collection. Lombardic gold fibula decorated with filigree 
spirals and set with a white on light brown agate cameo; the 
fibula, 37.5 x 34; the cameo, c. 19 x 16; the shape of the cameo is 
irregular, approaching F2. A bird (peacock?) stands left, its head 
turned back. 

Published: Guilhou, no. 811; Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 456; 
Wentzel, “Die ‘Croce del Re Desiderio' in Brescia’, 320, п. 43; Marvin 
C. Ross, "Some Longobard Insignia’, Bulletin of the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum 21, 3 (1964), 152, fig. 15; Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 123-4, no. 171. 


732. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 6.62; said to be from 
Constantinople. Glass cameo, two layers, white on dark green, 
c. 44 x 29.5 x 6.5. Bust of woman left, holding palm branch and 
small bust (a sceptre head?). 

Published: Wentzel, “Die ‘Croce del Re Desiderio’ in Brescia’, 310-12, 
fig. 7 (as North Italian, probably tenth century); Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 
124—6, no. 173 (as Lombardic, seventh century?) 


А very small number of cameos bear the same popular 
early Christian imagery found on contemporary intaglios, such 
as the fish-and-anchor motif, the Good Shepherd, and doves. 
Although an unfortunately large proportion of these few exam- 
ples are now lost, and some may be pagan rather than Chris- 
tian, enough survive to demonstrate that cameos with Chris- 
tian devices were in fact produced. 

A tiny (said to be only 8 mm) sardonyx cameo once in the 
Vettori collection but now lost (720) is engraved with the fish- 
and-anchor symbol and is especially important for its explicit 
inscription IHCOYC ХРВІСТОС, "Jesus Christ similar to in- 
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scriptions found on contemporary intaglios of the later third 
century (198—209). Another lost cameo (721) with the same 
device bears the inscription H XAPIC, "grace" (or "the graceful 
опе”), a phrase more often found on pagan gems” but one suit- 
able also for Christians and in fact used on cameos at a later 
date (748-750). Two further cameos with fish-and-anchor 
(722-723) are uninscribed but similar in style to contempo- 
rary intaglios. 

Pairs of fish, without an anchor, are seen on two distinc- 
tive cameos (724-725) carved in amethyst, a material rarely 
employed for cameos, with the upper layer artificially co- 
loured white by the use of a caustic substance (for which see 
below). The device usually represents the astrological sign of 
Pisces rather than a Christian symbol,“ but one of the cameos 
is mounted in a ring of late fifth century date.” In view of the 
date of the ring and the technique of staining the cameo, the 
two examples may date from the late fifth century, but the at- 
tribution is very tentative. 

The Good Shepherd, a very popular image on intaglios, is 
found on only two cameos. The first (726), which was discov- 
ered in Cologne, is set in a fine opus interrasile gold ring of 
late third century type. The second example (727) is somewhat 
damaged but is also of good quality. 

Although the image of a pair of birds drinking from a vessel 
or fountain was popular in early Christian iconography, it de- 
rives directly from pagan prototypes, and it is often difficult to 
determine if a particular example has Christian significance. 
Тһе addition of a cross between two doves standing on a ves- 
sel makes certain the Christian origin of a cameo in Dumbar- 
ton Oaks (728). Other cameos with pairs of peacocks (729) or 
storks (730) appear to be late antique on stylistic grounds, but 
their date is not certain. A cameo cut with the image of a pea- 
cock (731), set in a Lombardic gold fibula of seventh century 
date, is crude in style and seemingly of late antique date, but it 
is unlikely to be of Lombardic manufacture. Crudely cast glass 
paste cameos depicting male and female busts (732), which are 
found set in various crosses, bookcovers, and reliquaries, may 
have been produced in northern Italy as early as the seventh or 
eighth century.?! 


The Sommerville Sacrifice of Isaac: 


734. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology; Sommerville collection, inv. 
29-128-7; probably from the collection of Cardinal Gaspare 
Carpegna (before 1720) and found in the catacombs of Rome. 
Limestone relief, the back cut as a walnut shell, 31 x 24 x 14; in 
a modern gold mount. The Sacrifice of Isaac. 

Published: Boldetti, Osservazioni, 297—8, no. 11, and 310—1; Martigny, 
Dictionnaire (1865), 439; Garrucci, Storia, 122, no. 5, pl. 479; Edmond 


47 The phrase is especially common on magical gems and amulets; see Le 
Blant, “750 Inscriptions, nos. 249, 270, and 304; Bonner, SMA, 47—49 
and 178-9; and SupplMag I1, 61, по. 63; for the various meanings of xópic 
(charm, success, favour, thanks), see A.D. Nock, іп Н.І. Bell, A.D. Nock, 
and H. Thompson, “Magical Texts from a Bilingual Papyrus in the British 
Museum; Proceeding of the British Academy 17 (1931), 259-61. 

48 See p. 41, n. 6, for pagan gems with the symbol of Pisces; cf. also a 
similar pagan cameo in sardonyx, Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, no. 389; 
and H. Wentzel, “Mittelalterliche Gemmen in den Sammlungen Italiens; 
Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 7 (1953-6), 273, 
fig. 47, for a sardonyx cameo of this type in Torino, described as Italian, 
twelfth-thirteenth century. 

49 For similar rings, see p. 91, n. 11. 


Le Blant, CRAI 1881; idem, Les Sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule 
(Paris, 1886), 144, n. 3; Sommerville, Engraved Gems, 663-6, по. 7 
(who publishes a letter from Le Blant and notes De Rossi's approval 
of the piece); DACL, vol. 1, part 2, 1818, fig. 484, s.v. "Amulettes"; and 
DACL, vol. 12, part 2, 420-1, fig. 8905, s.v. "Noix" (noting the nut as a 
Christian symbol in Augustine and Paulinus of Nola); Finney, "Abra- 
ham and Isaac’; 164—6, pl. 5. 


During one of his visits to Rome in the 1870s, the American 
collector Maxwell Sommerville acquired a small piece of yel- 
low limestone carved in the shape of half a walnut shell. In the 
interior, cut in relief, is a conventional depiction of the Sacri- 
fice of Isaac, with Abraham standing frontally, his head turned 
slightly back, holding a knife in his raised right hand and hold- 
ing the head of the kneeling Isaac, whose hands are tied behind 
his back. The sacrificial ram stands at the left. There is con- 
siderable use of a small drill, which has left many undisguised 
marks. The drilling deeply undercuts the device, but the relief 
itself is shallow. A broken drill hole at the top suggests the piece 
may once have been worn as a pendant. There is considerable 
wear, and the object may have been cleaned at one time. 

Sommerville showed the object to both Giovanni Battista 
De Rossi in Rome and Edmond Le Blant in Paris, who recog- 
nized that it was the piece said to have been discovered in the 
Roman catacombs and illustrated by Marc'Antonio Boldetti in 
his publication of 1720. Boldetti fancifully described the object 
as being made of myrrh or amber, materials thought to be ex- 
uded from the relics of martyrs. The suggestion of amber does, 
however, accord reasonably well with the colour of the yel- 
low limestone. Boldetti’s cameo very likely was purchased by 
Cardinal Gaspare Carpegna, who acquired most of Boldetti's 
finds and eventually presented them to the Vatican.? Many 
of these objects were subsequently stolen during the Napole- 
onic occupation of Rome at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and Boldetti's walnut shell was not mentioned again by subse- 
quent writers. It seems highly likely that Sommerville's cameo 
is indeed the same object and that it survived on the Roman 
art market for a hundred years, as did some other gems taken 
from the Vatican. 

Finney has recently described the object as a forgery and 
even suggested that Sommerville himself made it, but he pres- 
ents no compelling evidence in support of his theory. Sommer- 
ville certainly was no connoisseur and bought many forgeries, 
but there is no reason to think he commissioned fakes. But 
even if the object is indeed the one published by Boldetti, its 
authenticity is still not assured, for forgeries of early Christian 
objects were certainly being made in Rome in the early eigh- 
teenth century.” There is in fact, however, a group of very simi- 
larly carved limestone objects in the form of walnut shells with 
interior reliefs, always erotic scenes, which are datable to the 


50 Seep.51, nn. 50 and 52. 

51 See Babelon, Histoire, 13-14; G.A.S. Snijder, "Antique and Mediaeval 
Gems in Bookcovers at Utrecht’; Art Bulletin 14 (1932), 5-52; esp. 45-47; 
idem, “Frühmittelalterliche Imitationen antiker Катееп; Germania 17 
(1933), 118-24; Wentzel, “Die ‘Croce del Re Desiderio' in Brescia’, 303-20; 
б. Sena Chiesa, “Nova gloria vetustatis. Intailles et camées dans la Croix 
de Didier de Brescia; in Mathilde Avisseau Broustet, ed., La glyptique des 
mondes classiques (Paris, 1997), 112—3. 

52 Seep.4. 

53 Boldetti, Osservazioni, 63, publishes two lamps said to have been found in 
the Catacombs of S. Callisto, which are now in the Vatican, Museo Sacro 
(inv. 1383 and 1388); their authenticity is questioned by D.M. Bailey, BMC 
Lamps, vol. 2, 278, and n. 72. 
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first two centuries of the Roman Imperial period. The Boldet- 
ti/Sommerville example may have been either recut from one 
of the pagan examples or made in response to them in the later 
third or early fourth century. The provenance, material, shape, 
style, and degree of wear suggest that the piece is authentic, 
though certainly quite unusual. 


Cameos with inscriptions, third-sixth century: 


Although there are few early Christian cameos with figural 
decoration, an earlier tradition of carving cameos bearing in- 
scriptions (primarily Greek) survived from the third century 
well into the early Byzantine period. Most inscribed cameos bear 
simple acclamations or wishes and often personal names. Only 
rarely are there figural devices. Cameos engraved with a pair of 
clasped hands and the inscription, öuövoıo, "harmony", may have 
served as marriage rings. Another very popular type shows 
а hand pinching an ear and the word, рупибуеўе, “remember”, 
evidently a memento given to a loved one.’ Also common 
are cameos with the phrases edröx(e)i, "good luck (to) 
Cnooug, “may you іме” лроколте, “advance”; and even combi- 
nations of these wishes. Examples in Latin are also found (bere 
Libi sit, “may it be well with you”; spes opes, "hope, riches"; and 
others), but they are far rarer. Cameos of these types were of- 
ten set in rings, invariably of third century date. 

А wide range of names, usually masculine, are found on the 
cameos. Many of these names are distinctively late antique in 
form, reflecting the onomastic changes in both traditional Latin 
and Greek which were taking place throughout the empire dur- 
ing the third century.” The traditional Latin tria nomina used 
by free men gave way to only two names and, by the fourth 
century, often to only one. In addition, many new names were 
coined, often taking the form of nicknames based on acclama- 
tions, some deriving from the names of burial clubs popular 
in the third and fourth centuries, which arranged for funerals 
and feasts. Some of these club names were based оп profes- 
sions or localities but many took the form of wishes or outlook 
in life, such as Eucherii ("the easy going"), Eutychii ("the for- 


54 These objects are poorly published and were unknown to Finney; see, 
for example, Ariel Herrmann, Ornamenta. Decorative Art of the Roman 
World, 154 century BC/Ist century AD (Exhibition catalogue, Jack Ogden 
Limited, London, 1983), 31, no. 36; three further examples in The Haddad 
Family Collection of Ancient Erotic and Amuletic Art, Christies, New 
York, 17 December 1998, lots, 76-78; and another, Christie's, New York, 
Antiquities, 8 June 2004, lot 133. See also Rodolfo Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome (London, 1892), 273, who cites a passage in a manuscript 
by the sixteenth century antiquary Pirro Ligorio (Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Canon. Ital. 138, fol. 139), which mentions discoveries in the Bastione di 
Belvedere near Castel San Angelo in Rome, “...here was found a piece of 
agate in the shape of a nut, so beautifully carved that it was mistaken for a 
real nutshell’: 

55 See Content Cameos, nos. 50—51, with further literature. 

56 See Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, nos. 91-102; Content Cameos, nos. 52—56, 
with further literature; and see p. 36, nn. 25-26. 

57 Content Cameos, nos. 29-30; and the substantial list compiled by Jean- 
Marie Pailler and Héléne Guiraud in Le Trésor d'Eauze (Toulouse, 1992), 
77-83. 

58 Content Cameos, по. 28. 

59 BMC Engraved Gems, no. 3710; Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, no. 249; 
Content Cameos, nos. 27 and 46. 

60 Content Cameos, nos. 43—44. 

61 See, for example, Content Cameos, nos. 27, 43, 50, and 52; Henkel, 
Fingerringe, nos. 219, 222, and 231; Corinth ХІІ, 233-4, no. 1810, pl. 102; 


tunate"), and Gaudentii ("the joyful”), which became common 
personal names by the fourth century. Greek names, although 
traditionally only a single nomina (accompanied by the patro- 
nym), also underwent changes at the same time. Names such 
as Gelasios (“laughing”), Gregorios (“wakeful”), Eugenios (“of 
noble mind”), and Eusebios (“pious”), all of which appear on 
cameos, are rare or unattested before the third century.“ Other 
popular names found on cameos include Akakios (“innocent”), 
Gorgonios (a popular late antique name, perhaps derived from 
a club?),’° and Leontios.”! Such names and acclamations are also 
found on contemporary epitaphs and honorary inscriptions.” 

Despite the relatively late date for many of these names, they 
need not be Christian. Although most were used by Christians, 
nearly all were pagan in origin,” and in most cases it is impos- 
sible to determine if a particular name on a cameo was that of 
a Christian owner. There are, however, several exceptions, and 
later versions of the cameos, those belonging to the fifth and 
sixth centuries, display clear Christian characteristics. 


Greek inscriptions: 


735. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale; from the de Clercq collec- 
tion. Sardonyx, white on blue, slightly convex; 11.0 x 9.3 x 3.3. 
EYTYXI MAPTYPI, “Good luck to Martyrios"; linear border. 
Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3419; Spier, “Late Antique Cameos’, 
47, fig. 3.3; Ambrogio e Agostino, 441, no. 338 (Elisabetta Gagetti). 


736. Once Edmond Le Blant collection; bought in Rome. Sard- 
onyx. MAPIA/ ZHCAIC/ ПОЛАОІС/ ETECIN, “Maria, live many 
years’. 

Published: Le Blant, “Monuments chrétiens; 9, pl. 1, 5; idem, “750 In- 
scriptions’, 127, no. 331. 


737. New York, Metropolitan Museum, inv. 22.1939.68. Sard- 
onyx, 14.1 x 13.2 x 3.6. In finely cut letters, HPAKAITOC ZHCEC 
EN OEQ), “Herakl(e)itos, live in God"; linear border. 

Published: Spier, "Late Antique Cameos; 47, fig. 3.4. 


de Clercq, vol. 7, no. 2439; Henig, Corpus, no. 743; Richter, New York, 
no. 602; Randall, Jewelry, Ancient to Modern, 126, no. 355; and Romans 
and Barbarians, 179, no. 202 (the fifth century date suggested there is 
incorrect). 

62 See the important study by Kajanto, Onomastic Studies. 

63 Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 33-43; and for a list of names (both Latin and 
Greek) and their derivations, Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 79—86. 

64 Content Cameos, no. 35; Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, no. 66. 

65 A special variant of cameo, depicting a sleeping dog, plays on the name 
Gregorios; see Content Cameos, nos. 47—48; and cf. Kajanto, Опотазііс 
Studies, 41, for the exhortation үртүүдрех in contemporary epigraphs. 

66 Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; по. 68; Svoronos, "Karapanos; по. 951; 
Меуегоу, Antichnye Катеі, no. 257; and Content Cameos, nos. 36-37, with 
further literature. 

67 Richter, New York, no. 261. 

68 Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 26, n. 1. 

69 BMC Engraved Gems, no. 3703; Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, no. 62; Henkel, 
Fingerringe, no. 219; Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, no. 253; and Content 
Cameos, no. 39. 

70 Corinth XII, no. 1810; and Content Cameos, no. 34. 

71 Мехегоу, Antichnye Катеі, nos. 251—2; and another in Princeton. 

72 Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 33-34; and cf. Adolf Wilhelm, “EYTYXEI 
EYTENI5 Wiener Studien 24 (1902), 596—600. 

73 See Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 87-121, for the criteria defining the 
coinage of Christian names, 
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738. Derek Content collection; said to be from the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. Cornelian, the device stained white, 21.5 x 16.3 x 
3. An inscription in five lines, flanked by two palm branches, 
within a wreath (or cable) border, ATAOANTE/ ЛОҮ ПРОМОН/ 
TOY CATOPNI/ AOY ATIMH/ TOY IIEAIOY, "of Agathangelos, 
pronoetes (supervisor) of the unassessed field of Satornilos* 
Published: Content Cameos, no. 42, citing the reading provided by 
Сугїї апа Marlia Mango. 


739. London, British Museum, M& LA 72,6-4,1404; purchased 
from Castellani, 1872. Cornelian, the device stained white, 
slightly convex, c. 16 x 13.5. A horse grazes right, around, pre- 
ceded by cross, KYPIH BOHOI IOYAIANQO), "Lord, help Іошіа- 
nos: 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 6, no. 102; BMC Post-Classical, 1, 
no. 4; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 856, no. 283, fig. 5142. 


740. London, British Museum, М & LA 59,3-1,103; from the 

collection of Bram Hertz; looted from the Vatican in 1798; pre- 
viously in the collection of Francesco Vettori. Cornelian, the 

device stained white, 12 x 11. Within wreath, followed by a 

small cross, KE BOH/ OI IIAYA/ AINO, “Lord, help Paulinos* 

Published: Francesco Vettori, De Vetustate et forma monogrammatis 
sanctissimi nominis Jesu (Rome, 1742), 35; idem, Veteris gemmae ad 
christianum usum ex scalptae quae in Museo Vaticano exstat et ser- 
vatatur olim in Museo Victorio brevis explanatio (Rome, 1760), 10; 
Vettori casts, B29; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55r, Ordine 5, no. 3; Arch- 
Bibl 67 (1767), fol. 239r, no. 29; Hertz Collection (1859), 208, lot 3083 
(purchased by the British Museum for £2 25); BMC Post-Classical, 1, 
no. 3; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 856, no. 284; Spier, "Late Antique Cameos’, 
48, fig. 3.5. 


741. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Cornelian, the 
device stained white, 13.3 x 9.5 x 2.7. Within a linear border, 
КЕ BQ)/ HOI AON/ TINOY, “Lord, help Longinos* 
Unpublished. 


742. Bloomington, University of Indian Art Museum, inv. 
66.35.17; from the collection of Burton Y. Berry. Cornelian, de- 
vice stained white, F1, slightly convex, 7.3 x 6.4 x 1.9. Within 
a linear border, ХЕ BO/ HOI YS/ ITIO, "Christ, help Hysigios 
(Heysichios)" 

Published: Berry, no. 256; Spier, "Late Antique Cameos; 48. 


743. Unknown; said to be from Laodicea ad Mare, Syria. Cor- 
nelian, stained white(?), within a wreath and between two small 
crosses, KYPIE BOHOI МАРТА, “Lord, help Maria”. 

Published: JGLS, vol. 4 (1955), 37, по. 1282. 


744. Derek Content collection; formerly Paris market (2001); 
from the collection of Jean-Alain Mariaud de Serres. Corne- 
lian, stained white; length, 11. Within a linear border and be- 


tween floral patterns, KYPIE ВОНОІ/ CEYHPIANO)/ KAI ФА- 
АТА, “Lord, help Severianos and Thalia’. 

Published: Archeologie (auction catalogue), Drouot-Montaigne, Paris, 
22—23 April 2001, lot 143. 


745. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique de l'Académie Rou- 
maine, inv. V 8/2. Cornelian, the device stained white, 12 x 10 
x 4. Within two crosses and between two crosses, KYPIE/ BO- 
НӨ!/ TQ) ФОР/ OYNTI, "Lord, help the bearer’. 

Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, no. 746. 


746. Once Castellani collection. "Onyx: KE BO/ HOI T/O 
ФН, "Lord, help the bearer”. 

Published: Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, no. 334; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
857, no. 289. 


747. Saint Petersburg, inv. Ж—130; from the I.F. Khitrovo collec- 
tion, 1805. Cornelian, device stained white, 10 x 8. MIXAH(A) 
BOHOI, “Michael, help” 

Published: Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, no. 396. 


748. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, inv. 274. Cornelian, the 
device stained white, flat with convex back, 9.3 x 8.2 x 3.9. In 
three lines within linear border, XAP/ IC ZOH/ YTIA, “Grace, 
Life, Health”. 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 274; Babelon, Camees, no. 353; 
Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, no. 20; P. Perdrizet, "YT TA, ZOH, ХАРА”, 
REG 27 (1914), 271—2; Bonner, SMA, 177. 


749. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
device stained white, irregularly shaped F1, 10.8 x 10.6 x 2.9. 
Within wreath, four lines of inscription, OY XA/ РІС EY/ ТҮ- 
XOC/ ФОРІ, “Grace of God, good luck to the Беагег” A line is 
placed over the abbreviation for OEOY. 

Unpublished. 


750. Private collection; said to be from Israel. Cornelian, the 
device stained white and discoloured; a reused cornelian inta- 
glio, F1, cut down, 11.3 x 11.1 x 2.2. A horse grazes left, XAPIC 
below, within linear border. On the other side, in intaglio, Nike 
crowns Tyche. 

Unpublished. 


751. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian 
cameo, the device stained white, in a gold ring of "architectural" 
shape; the bezel is circular with a flat base and six curled wires 
between six straight "columns; surmounted by a flat, circular 
collar for the cameo; twelve pellets surround the bezel; the 
hoop is tubular but hollow; part is broken and lost; there are 
four pellets at the join with the bezel; diam. of ring, 22.1; the 
cameo c. 8.5 x 8.0. A hare left within a linear border. 
Unpublished. 
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One third century cameo (735) of conventional design and 
letter forms provides an exclusively Christian name, Martyri- 
os." Another cameo, once in Le Blant's collection (736), is also 
of third century date and names Maria, very probably (al- 
though not certainly) a Christian woman." 

The acclamation “may you live" (Сїїводс, or vivas) was com- 
monly used in the third century by pagans and Christians 
alike, but the addition of “in God" (Еу Феф or in Deo) denotes 
a Christian origin, as on the cameo in New York (737) naming 
Herakleitos. The cameo is finely cut, and the letter forms sug- 
gest a slightly later date than the previous examples, perhaps 
now in the fourth century. 

Cameos with Greek and Latin inscriptions and personal 
names continued to be made in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
but there were some technical and stylistic changes. Sardonyx 
(banded agate) was no longer used. Instead cameos were carved 
from red cornelian, and the upper layer was then artificially 
stained (or etched) white, probably with the use of a caustic 
soda. This method had been in use for millennia in Mesopota- 
mia and India to decorate beads," and the same technique was 
occasionally used in the second and third century for some Ro- 
man gems and cameos.” The change from carving sardonyx to 
staining cornelian may reflect a decline in the skill of gem cut- 
ters. The relief is usually very shallow on the later cameos, and 
the letters less carefully cut. In one case (750), the cameo is cut 
on the back of an older Roman intaglio. 

Among the most remarkable cameos to come to light is 
the example in the Content collection (738), said to have been 
found near Jerusalem, which bears the long inscription, "of Ag- 
athangelos, pronoetes (supervisor) of the unassessed field of 
Satornilos” Cyril and Маша Mango, who provided the reading, 
have also suggested that in view of the findsite, the Satornilos 
referred to may be Satorninos (Saturninus) who held the of- 
fice of comes domesticorum under Theodosius II and was sent 
by him to Jerusalem in 444 AD but murdered there on orders 
of the Empress Eudocia.” Agathangelos, otherwise unknown, 
would have been another official. In any event, the cameo, 
which names two individuals and a title (pronoetes), certainly 
served as a mark of official status. 





74 For the name Martyrios, see Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 116—7; ICUR, 
passim; Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca, 304; Ch. Bayet, "Inscriptions 
chrétiennes de l’Attique, BCH 2 (1878), 163, no. 50 (a grave inscription 
from Attica); and the bronze ring-stamp from the Roman catacombs, 
inscribed MAPTYPI with the chi-rho monogram, now Museo Sacro, from 
the Vettori collection; see Gori and Passeri, Thesaurus, vol. 1, 297—8. 

75 Foraverysimilar cameo inscribed MAKPINE ZHCAIC/TIOAAOIC/ETECIN 
(the name Makrina seemingly not Christian), see Neverov, Antichnye 
Катеі, no. 250 (formerly in the Orléans and Crozat collections). 

76. The name Maria (as the feminine version of Marius) could be used by 
pagans, for which see Kajanto, Олотазііс Studies, 95-96. 

77. See Horace C. Beck, "Etched Carnelian Beads? Antiquaries Journal 13 
(1933), 384-98. 

78. See for example, a Roman cornelian intaglio with the device (a wreath) 
stained white; Sofia, no. 232; the gem engraved with the head of Sarapis 
in intaglio and the inscription (“Great is the name of Sarapis") in relief in 
the Content collection, M. Henig, "Ancient Cameos in the Content Family 
Collection; in Henig and Vickers, Cameos in Context, 34, fig. 2.7; another 


Other cameos of similar style and technique (red cornelian 
with white letters) bear personal names with invocations of 
typically early Byzantine (sixth century) type, usually Kopte (or 
Хрїотё) Bonde, "Lord (or Christ, often abbreviated), help”? A 
cameo in London (739) asks the Lord to help Julian (Joulia- 
nos) and is unusual for bearing the device of a grazing horse 
around which the inscription is written.' Another horse ap- 
pears on a similar cameo (750), as does a hare (751). Other 
names appearing on cameos include Paulinos (740), Longinos 
(741), Heysichios (742), Maria (743), and the couple Severia- 
nos and Thalia (744). Two other cameos (745-746) bear the 
same inscription but without a personal name, Köpıe forget tà 
форобуті (in various degrees of abbreviation), “Lord, help (him) 
who bears this” One further cameo (747) invokes the archan- 
gel Michael for protection, MıyanA Bont, “Michael, help" 

A small cameo in Paris (748) appeals for xópic, Con, and 
byieto, "grace, life, and health" These attributes were inscribed 
on various objects dating from the early Byzantine period, es- 
pecially items associated with marriage, such as rings and the 
gold marriage belt in Dumbarton Oaks, which is inscribed, ёк 
O£00 opovoia харіс dyieLa, “from God, harmony, grace, and 
health A similar cameo (749) asks for the “grace of God" 
(£00 xàpic) and "good luck” (еотоуФс) to the bearer. Another 
cameo, cut on the back of an older (second century?) intaglio, 
bears another image of a grazing horse (750) along with the 
word “grace” Although uninscribed, a tiny cameo cut with the 
device of a hare (751) is in a style identical to the others. It 
is set in a gold ring of distinctive type, with a bezel of “archi- 
tectural" shape, like a small circular building with filigree “col- 
umns’. Rings of this variety date from the fifth to seventh cen- 
tury and were originally of Byzantine manufacture, although 
many examples which are more elaborately decorated derive 
from Western (Lombardic and Merovingian) workshops. 


intaglio in this technique, Koch Collection, vol. 1, no. 324; and the two third 
century cameos with Latin inscriptions, Content Collection, nos. 43-44. 

79 PLRE, vol. 2, 979-80. 

80 See also the intaglios 173—175. 

81 For a grazing horse as the central motif on a silver plate datable to the 
reign of Justinian (527-565 AD), see Bank, Byzantine Art, 282, pls. 73-74; 
and Dodd, Byzantine Silver Stamps, 66, no. 7. 

82 See E.H. Kantorowicz, "On the Golden Marriage Belt and the Marriage 
Rings of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, DOP 14 (1960), 3-16; and Gary 
Vikan, "Art and Marriage in Early Byzantium? DOP 44 (1990), 153-5. 

83 See Berta Segall, Museum Benaki. Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten 
(Athens, 1938), 162, no. 256, pl. 50, fora Byzantine example in gold; Helmut 
Schlunk and Theodor Hauschild, Hispania Antiqua (Mainz, 1978), 156—7, 
pls. 48b and 49b, for an early fifth century example from Spain; Deloche, 
Anneaux, 4-6, 186, and 255—6, for three elaborate examples from France 
(= Guilhou Sale [1937], lots 525-528); BMC Franks, 27—28, nos. 173-5; 
Oman, Rings, 65, по. 235 (silver, “Merovingian or Lombard"); and Kock 
Collection, vol. 1, nos. 495-6 and 507. 
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Latin inscriptions: 


752. Paris, Musée du Louvre, Départment des objets d'art, OA 
9523; formerly in the collections of the Marchese Trivulzio, Mi- 
lan; Count della Torre di Rezzonico; Felice Caronni; and Filip- 
po Archinti; discovered in 1544 in the chapel of Saint Petro- 
nilla, Saint Peter's, Rome. Two cornelian cameos, the devices 
stained white, mounted in a gold pendant set with emeralds 
and garnets, c. 18 x 13. Both cameos are cut with devices in the 
shape of christograms composed of the following inscriptions: 
(Side A) HONORI/ MARIA/ STELICHO/ SERENA/ VIVATIS. 
(Side B) STELICHO/ SERENA/ ELCHERI/ THERMAANTIA/ 
VIVATIS. 

Published: P. Mazzucchelli, La Bolla di Maria, moglie d'Onorio imper- 
atore clie si conserva nel Museo Trivulzio, brevamente spiegata (Milan, 
1819); С.В. De Rossi, BACrist 1 (1862), 53—56; B. de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac, Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France 
1937, 202; Vingt ans dacquisitions au Musée du Louvre (1967—68), no. 
234; Age of Spirituality, 306, no. 279; Spier, "Late Antique Cameos’, 
45-47; Spier, "Early Christian Gems’, 35; Ambrogio e Agostino, 441, no. 
339 (Elisabetta Gagetti). 


753. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 580-1871; from 

the Waterton collection; previously in the collection of Horace 

Walpole; and in an uncertain Italian collection in the late sev- 
enteenth or early eighteenth century. Sardonyx cameo. Inscrip- 
tion in four lines, VIBAS/ LVXVRI/ HOMO/ BONE, "May you 

live, Luxurius Homobonus* 

Published: List of Objects іп the Art Division, South Kensington Mu- 
seum, Acquired during the Year 1871 (London, 1872), 46 (Waterton, 
£2); Catalogue of the Classic Contents of Strawberry Hill Collected by 
Horace Walpole, auctioned by George Robins (1842), 153, lot 44 (pur- 
chased by Hume, Berners Street, £5 15s 6d). The cameo was drawn by 
Filippo Buonarotti in an early eighteenth century manuscript in Flor- 
ence; see Quartino, "Studi inediti 423—78, pl. 10 (Florence, Biblioteca 

Marucelliana, ms. A.48, c.44). 


754. London, British Museum, M&LA 86,8-30,5; from the col- 
lection of A.J. Hanmer 1886. Cornelian, F1, c. 12.5 x 8.5. With- 
in border and between two palm branches, ROGATE VI/ VAS 
IN DEO, "Rogatus, live in God” 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 3, no. 14; BMC Post-Classical, 1, no. 
2; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 856, no. 282. 


755. London, British Museum, M&LA 94,5-20,3; Franks col- 
lection (1894). Cornelian, the device stained white, pointed 
oval, c. 16 x 7. Within linear border, ISVVRASEN/ VIVAS IN 
DEO, "Isurasen, live in God" 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 3, no. 13; BMC Post-Classical, 1, no. 
1; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 856, no. 281. 


756. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 581—1871; for- 
merly in the collections of Waterton (1861), Matthew Uzielli 
(1860), Joseph Mayer (1859), and Bram Hertz (1851); previous- 


84 Seepp.1-2. 

85 On double cognomina, see Kajanto, Onomastic Studies, 24 

86 For Luxurius, see Kajanto Onomastic Studies, 81; and ICUR, vol. 3 (1956), 
no. 7689; ICUR, vol. 4 (1964), по. 9952; ICUR, vol. 5 (1971), no. 14348; 
ICUR, vol. 6 (1975), no. 16322; ICUR, vol. 8 (1983), nos. 21160 and 22541. 


ly in an uncertain Italian collection (a cast by Cades survives). 
Cornelian, pointed oval, c. 10 x 5. FABIAN/ A VIVAS, "Fabi- 
ana, may you live"; florals in the corners. 

Published: Cades, 54.V.B.19; Mayer catalogue (1859), lot 3090; Robin- 
son, Uzielli, 187, по. 808; Uzielli Sale (1861), lot 808; List of Objects in 
the Art Division, South Kensington Museum, Acquired during the Year 
1871 (London, 1872), 46 (Waterton, £2); Le Blant, "750 Inscriptions 
no. 30; E. Machell Cox, Victoria and Albert Museum, Catalogue of En- 
graved Gems (unpublished ms., 1935), vol. 1, 81-81a. 


757. Private collection; said to be from Tunisia. Cornelian, 
stained white, pointed oval, carefully cut F1, 13.2 x 6.2 x 2.4. 
Between florals, TELEGENI/ A VITALIS, "Telegenia, Vitalis”. 
Unpublished. 


758. Madrid, Museo Arqueologico Nacional, inv. 375. Corne- 
lian, the device stained white, rectangular, 13.5 x 10.5 x 3. In- 
scription in three lines, OS NON C/ OMINVE/ TIS ES EO, 
os non comminuetis ex eo, “а bone of him shall not be broken" 
(John 19:36). 

Published: Edmond Le Blant, "Notes sur quelques formules caba- 
listiques; Revue archéologique 1892, 1, 56-57 (as sixth century); 
idem, "750 Inscriptions; 130, no. 338, pl. 2; CIL ІІ, no. 4976, 36; 
Ernst Hübner, Inscriptionum Hispaniae Christianarum Supplemen- 
tum (Berlin, 1900), no. 208; Babelon, Gravure, 224; idem, Histoire, 2; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 800, no. 15; DACL, vol. 1, 1817, fig. 483; R. Casal 
Garcia, Coleccion de Gliptica del Museo Arqueologico Nacional (Ma- 
drid, 1990), 186, no. 494. 


Among the inscribed cameos with Latin inscriptions, 
which are far rarer than the Greek examples, is the impor- 
tant pendant made for the empress Maria, wife of Honorius, 
discovered in her tomb in Saint Peter's in Rome in 1544 and 
now in the Louvre (752).8* Two small cornelian cameos were 
set back to back in a fine gold pendant mount set with garnets 
and emeralds. The devices are ingeniously cut in the shape of 
chi-rho monograms composed of letters spelling the names of 
Maria and her family: Maria and Honorius, her father Stelicho 
and mother Serena, her brother Elcherius and sister Therman- 
tia, and the acclamation vivatis, "may you live’: Although the 
cameo was made for the empress herself, the technique and 
quality do not differ markedly from other inscribed cameos of 
the period. The cameo must date to the final years of the fourth 
century, shortly before her death at a young age, c. 400 AD 

Perhaps slightly earlier is a finely cut sardonyx cameo 
once in the collection of Horace Walpole and now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (753). Within a circular border is 
the inscription VIBAS LVXVRI HOMBONE, "Luxurius Ho- 
mobonus, may you live” The double name is likely а Chris- 
tian coinage (especially "Homobonus"),* and both compo- 
nents are well attested individually as Christian names.*é 

Two cornelian cameos in the British Museum have the 
names Rogatus and Isurasen followed by the Christian phrase 


For Homobonus, see Charles Pietri and Luce Pietri, eds., Prosopographie 
chrétienne du Bas Empire 2. Prosopographie de l'Italie chrétienne (312— 
604), vol. 1 (Rome, 1999), 1002-3, listing four individuals, three of whom 
were bishops in the fifth and sixth centuries at Termi, Arles, and Albanum 
(Albano-Rome); also ICUR, vol. 6 (1975), поз, 15975 and 16678. 
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vivas in Deo, "Live in God" (754—755) and appear to be fifth 
century in date. Two other small cameos, perhaps by the same 
hand, are close in style and shape to the previous example 
(755), although they omit їп Deo in their inscriptions. One 
reads FABIANA VIVAS (756), and the other names a couple, 
Telegenia and Vitalis (757). 

A final cornelian cameo (758) bears the remarkable inscrip- 
tion, os non comminuetis ex eo, "a bone of him shall not be bro- 
Кеп; from the Vulgate text of John 19:36. The passage in John 
refers to Jesus's crucifixion explicitly as the fulfillment of the 
Old Testament prohibition against the breaking of the bones 
of the paschal lamb (Exodus 12:46 and Numbers 9:12). The 
text also recalls Psalm 34: 20(21), "Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous: but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. He 
keepeth all his bones: not one of them is broken" It is unclear 
why the verse was chosen for the cameo. It may have served 
an amuletic purpose, although the words are not found on any 
other surviving amulet of the fifth or sixth century. Le Blant 
has noted that these verses were said to have been invoked by 
martyrs and in medieval times were believed to serve as pro- 
tection from torture.*? 


Тһе Mythological Workshop, sixth century(?): 


759. Once Joseph Brummer collection; formerly in the col- 
lection of Prince Nicolas Gagarine; said to be from Russia(?). 
Sardonyx cameo. The contest between Athena and Poseidon; 
behind Athena stands Dionysos, holding a thyrsos, a panther at 
his feet; behind Poseidon stands Apollo, holding a lyre, a swan 
at his feet. 

Published: Comptes-Rendus de la Commission Impériale dArchéologie 
(1872), 222-4; Babelon, Camees, 19; Early Christian and Byzantine 
Art, 113, no. 551, pl. 67 (with literature, as "fourth-fifth century"; in- 
correctly identified as the Judgment of Paris); Part II of tlie Notable 
Art Collection belonging to the Estate of the Late Joseph Brummer, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York (May 11—14, 1949), lot 227; Spier, 
"Late Antique Cameos’, 50, fig. 3.7. 


760. Bern, Merz collection. Sardonyx cameo, 31 x 22.5 x 5. 
Dionysos stands left, leaning against a column, holding a Кап- 
tharos in his right hand and a thyrsos in his left hand; a panther 
at his feet. 

Published: Vollenweider, Deliciae Leonis, 255, no. 436 (as fourth-fifth 
century). 


761. London, British Museum, GR 3430; said to be from Kalym- 
nos, with the following (762). Sardonyx cameo. A Nereid on a 
sea-cow. 

Published: BMC Engraved Gems, по. 3430 


87 See Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, vol. 2 (Munich, 1924), 583. The 
prohibition against breaking the bones of sacrificial animals was very 
ancient (perhaps deriving from belief in the resurrection of animals killed 
for food) and continued in popular tradition well into modern times; see 
Carlo Ginsberg, Ecstasies (London, 1991), 136 and 246—7; and Maurizio 
Bertolotti, "Le ossa e la pelle dei buoi: un mito popolare; іп C. Ginzburg, 


762. London, British Museum, GR 3435; said to be from 
Kalymnos, with the previous (761). Sardonyx cameo. Apollo 
and Artemis(?). 

Published: BMC Engraved Gems, no. 3435; LIMC, vol. 2, 704, no. 1077, 
pl. 530, s.v. “Artemis”. 


768. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 0) 372. Sardonyx 
cameo, 32 x 26. Apollo standing, holding a lyre, a swan at his 
feet, and Artemis standing leaning on a hunting spear; in- 
scribed below ПОФОС, “desire”: 

Published: Iskusstvo visantii v sobraniya SSSR, vol. 1 (Moscow, 1977), 
130, no. 192 (as sixth century); Neverov, Antichnye Kamei, по. 353 (as 
fourth century; incorrectly described as Venus and Mars); Vera N. Za- 
lesskaya, "On the Symbolism of Classical Antique Images in Middle 
Byzantine Art: A Cameo with a Mythological Subject in Olenka Z. 
Pevny, ed., Perceptions of Byzantium and Its Neighbors (843-1261) 
(New York, 2000), 56—59 (as Middle Byzantine). 


764. Brescia, Museo della Città, in the Cross of Desiderio; from 

the monastery of San Salvatore-Santa Giulia. Sardonyx cameo. 
Pegasus and the nymphs. 

Published: Hans Wentzel, "Staatskameen' in Mittelalter” Jahrbuch 

der Berliner Museen 4 (1962), 44; idem, "Die Kameen aus Glas und 

Glaspaste an der Croce del Re Desiderio; AA 1963/4, 756, fig. 3; G. 
Sena Chiesa, "Nova gloria vetustatis. Intailles et camées dans la Croix 
de Didier de Brescia; in Mathilde Avisseau Broustet, ed., La glyp- 
tique des mondes classiques (Paris, 1997), 111 and 113, fig. 28; Matteo 

Cadario, "La "Toilette di Pegaso' nella “Сгосе di Desiderio' a Brescia, 
Acme 52, 2 (1999), 201-18; idem, "Intagli e cammei: catalogo topo- 
grafico della Croce di Desiderio; in бетте dalla corte imperiale alla 
corte celeste, 212—3, no. 52 (as second half of the fourth century). 


765. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 55.29; said to have 
been found in Sicily in a hoard of gold objects including two 
gold belt buckles(also in Dumbarton Oaks) and four gold rings, 
a fragmentary bracelet, and sections of chains. Sardonyx cam- 
eo in gold mount; height (of mount), 25. Тһе mount is a thin 
sheet of gold decorated with an engraved pattern of acanthus 
leaves between the arms of a cross; there is added beaded gold 
wire around the rim and a loop for suspension. Apollo, a cloak 
over his arm and holding a staff or sceptre, grasps Daphne, 
nude but for drapery over her arm. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 8-10, no. 5c (as mid-seventh century in 
date); J. Spier, “A Byzantine Pendant in the J. Paul Getty Museum; J. 
Paul Getty Museum Journal 15 (1987), 5-7, figs. 4a-b; Afuri Soeda, in 
Survival of the Gods: Classical Mythology in Medieval Art (exhibition 
catalogue, Brown University, Providence, 1987), 194—5, no. 59. 


ed., Religioni delle classi popolari (Quaderni Storici 41, Ancona, 1979), 
470-99. 

88 Edmond Le Blant, *De l'ancienne croyance à des moyens secrets de 
défier la torture; Mémoires de l'institut nationale de France, Académie 


des inscriptions et belles-lettres 34 (1892), 289—300, esp. 299; idem, “750 


Inscriptions; no. 338, citing the Acta ss. Valeriani et Ruffini. 
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766. Chios, from the excavations at Emporio. Fragmentary 
cameo, 12 x 11.5 (as preserved). Two youths? 

Published: M. Ballance, J. Boardman, S. Corbett, and S. Hood, Exca- 
vations in Chios 1952—55. Byzantine Emporio (Oxford, 1989), 64, 136, 
no. F124, pl. 32; from Fortress floor, Room IX (destroyed by fire in the 
mid-seventh century). 


767. Derek Content collection. Woman at a rustic shrine with 
a sacrificial bull. 
Published: Content Cameos, no. 149. 


768. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 30219, 508b. Sardonyx set 
in a mount as a terminal of a necklace, found with sixth cen- 
tury Byzantine jewellery; said to be from Asiut, Egypt. Head 
of Artemis. 

Published: Greifenhagen, Schmuckarbeiten, 69-70, pl. 51, 1; colour- 
plate V; Yeroulanou, Diatrita, 209, no. 36. 


769. Derek Content collection. Sardonyx; height: 20. Dionysos 
stands left, holding thyrsos; a panther sits at his feet. 

Published: Content Cameos, по. 119; Spier, "Late Antique Cameos’, 50, 
fig. 3.1. 


770. Derek Content collection. Maenad and satyr. 
Published: Content Cameos, no. 123. 


770bis. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX 2580. Dio- 
nysos(?) and maenad. 
Published: Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2458 (as third century). 


This group of cameos depicting mythological scenes is 
very difficult to categorize and date. The works are highly styl- 
ized, especially 759—763, all of which are characterized by the 
stocky figures and the distinctive treatment of the musculature, 
which is outlined by shallow cutting. The other examples ap- 
pear related in style, but most are more crudely cut. A num- 
ber of scholars (Ross, Bank, Neverov, Zalesskaya, Vollenweider, 
and Henig) have viewed individual examples as late antique 
without considering the cameos as a group, and although this 
writer too has argued for a sixth century date, it has been with 
some reservation.” Nothing in the group is firmly datable on 
stylistic or iconographic grounds, nor are the cameos linked to 
works with Christian or Byzantine imagery. Their unusual style 
sets them apart from the many cameos of third century date 


89 See Spier, “Late Antique Cameos; 50; Zwierlein-Diehl prefers a third 
century date for 768. 

90 Another pendant very similar to that of 765 was, however, set with a reused 
intaglio of fourth century BC date; see J. Spier, “А Byzantine Pendant in the 
J. Paul Getty Museum; J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 15 (1987), 5-6, figs. 
la-c. 

91 For pagan imagery on late antique silver plate, see Ernst Kitzinger, 
Byzantine Art in the Making (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1977), 107-10; 
for mosaics, see Mark W. Merrony, “The Reconciliation of Paganism and 
Christianity іп the Early Byzantine Mosaics of Arabia and Palestine’, Liber 
Annuus 48 (1998), 441—82; and for textiles, see Susan Heuck Allen, “The 
True Vine: Dionysiac Imagery in Coptic Textiles and Later Medieval Art’, 
in Survival of the Gods: Classical Mythology in Medieval Art (exhibition 
catalogue, Brown University, Providence, 1987), 3-10. 

92 For the motif, found on early imperial cameos but not with Dionysos and 
Apollo, see LIMC VII, 473-4, nos. 237—43, s.v. “Poseidon” (Erika Simon). 

93 For the motif, see LIMC Ш, 344-8, s.v. “Daphne” (Olga Palagia); Ross, 
DOC, vol. 2, 9; Afuri Soeda, in Survival of the Gods: Classical Mythology in 
Medieval Art (exhibition catalogue, Brown University, Providence, 1987), 


but by no means confirms a late antique date. In support of 
the Byzantine date are the mounts and find contexts, although 
this evidence is not decisive. Two examples (765 and 768) are 
set in jewellery of early Byzantine date,” and another (766) 
was discovered in a seventh century context on the island of 
Chios. Although all the images derive from Greek mythology, 
such scenes remained popular even in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and parallels can be found in other media, including 
silverwork, ivories, and mosaics.?! 

The most elaborate cameo (759) depicts the contest between 
Athena and Poseidon, who are accompanied by Dionysos and 
Apollo.? Dionysos, satyrs, and maenads appear on several other 
cameos as well (760, 769—770bis). The head of Artemis is en- 
graved on a cameo set in a necklace from a Byzantine treasure 
from Egypt (768). Two cameos by the same hand, said to have 
been found together on the island of Kalymnos, depict a Nereid 
on a sea-cow (761) and Apollo and Artemis (762). On a cameo 
set in a Byzantine gold pendant (765), said to have been found 
in Sicily, Apollo chases the nymph Daphne. The myth was pop- 
ular in late antique art and appears on mosaics, a sixth century 
ivory in Ravenna, a Byzantine silver situla in Saint Petersburg, 
and in Coptic art as well.” 

Apollo and Artemis are also represented on a cameo in 
Saint Petersburg (763), which bears the inscription лодос, “de- 
sire: У.М. Zalesskaya, taking the inscription to be an epithet 
and viewing the bird at Apollo's feet as a goose, has identified 
the god as "Apollo Pothos" and interpreted the word pothos as 
meaning “prosperity”: Pothos, the personification of desire, was 
often depicted in antiquity as a young male leaning on a long 
staff with a goose at his feet, an image derived from the famous 
statue by the fourth century BC sculptor Skopas. * Although 
there is a possibility that this image was conflated (or confused?) 
with Apollo in the late antique period, there appears to be no 
evidence, other than this cameo, for the existence of an Apollo 
with the epithet “Pothos” Zalesskaya refers to the interesting 
early seventh century situla in Vienna, which depicts three pairs 
of gods and goddesses, including Apollo, ? but on the situla 
Apollo stands in a traditional pose, leaning on a column and 
holding a laurel branch, with a swan (not a goose) at his feet.” 
The bird on the cameo, which also appears with Apollo on the 
cameo portraying the contest between Poseidon and Athena, 
perhaps by the same engraver (759), is more likely a swan, a 
frequent attribute of Apollo, although rarely in this pose.” The 
significance of the word pothos on the cameo remains uncertain 
but suggests that the cameo may have been a gift to a loved one. 


194—5; W. de Griineisen, Les caractéristiques de l'art copte (Florence, 1922), 
75—77, for a possible Christian interpretation of the myth; and Volbach, 
Elfenbeinarbeiten, 62, no. 80, for the ivory in Ravenna. 

94 Бог the statue by Skopas, see LIMC VII, 501-3, s.v. “Pothos” (Jan Bazant); 
also J. Sieveking, RE, s.v. “Pothos” 1178-82. 

95 The situla, datable by its control stamps to the reign of Heraclius, 
613-629/30 AD, was discovered in 1814 at Kuczurmare, Bukovina,; it 
is decorated with three pairs of standing gods and goddesses: Ares and 
Aphrodite (who wears a Phrygian cap), Herakles and Athena, and Artemis 
and Apollo; see Leonid Matzulewitsch, Byzantinische Antike. Studien 
auf Grund der Silvergefásse der Ermitage (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), 7-8, no. 
14, pls. 7-11; Dodd, Byzantine Silver Stamps, 174, no. 56; and Noll, Уот 
Altertum zum Mittelalter, 83, no. P1. 

96 Тһе pose is rare, but cf. the Etruscan scarab, Berges, Sommerville, 23, по. 
10. 

97 For the swan as an attribute of Apollo, see LIMC II, 227-8, nos. 342-50; 
296, nos. 936, 938-9 (on Apulian red figure vases), s.v. "Apollo" (Wassilis 
Lambrinudakis); and 387, no. 68 (a Roman marble statue in Cleveland), s.v. 
"Apollon/Apollo" (Erika Simon). 
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A final cameo (764), which appears to be related to the 
others in style but is somewhat finer, is set in the late eighth 
or early ninth century, gem-encrusted "Cross of Desiderio" in 
Brescia. Engraved on the cameo is the winged horse Pegasos 
cared for by nymphs at the Hippokrene ("Horse Fountain") on 
Mount Helikon, a scene similarly depicted on late antique mo- 
saics and, notably, on large North African redware plates dat- 
able to c. 400 АГ. 


Byzantine Cameos in Fine Style, 
sixth-seventh century: 


The Annunciation: 


771. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 262. Sardonyx cameo, 
banded brown/blue/black, 53.5 x 42.5 x 6.5 The angel greets 
the standing Virgin; a chair is behind her; a basket of wool at 
her feet; incised inscription, preceded by a cross, XAIPE KE- 
XAPITOMENH О KC META COY, “Най, thou that art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee" (Luke 1:28). 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, по. 262; Babelon, Camees, по. 336. 


772. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 263. Sardonyx cameo, 
55.7 x 41.7 x 7.3 (in mount). The angel greets the standing Vir- 
gin; a chair is behind her, a basket of wool at her feet; incised 
inscription, preceded by cross, XEPE KAIXAPITOMENH O KC 
META COY. 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 263; Garrucci, Storia, 120, no. 
30, pl. 478; Babelon, Camees, по. 337; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 844, no. 
197, fig. 5074. 


773. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 264. Sardonyx cameo, 
45.3 x 35.5 x 8.6 (in mount). Side A: The angel greets the stand- 
ing Virgin; a chair is behind her; a basket of wool at her feet; 
inscription, cut in cameo, preceded by cross, XEPE KAIXAPI- 
TOMENH, “Hail, thou that art highly favoured” Side B: a later 
(Middle Byzantine) device in intaglio, Christ, the Virgin and 
John the Baptist, labeled IC-XC, MO and IWAN in monogram; 
around, OKE BOHOI AOYAIN С” ANA, “Mother of God, help 
your servant Anna’. 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 264; Garrucci, Storia, 120, no. 
29, pl. 478; Babelon, Camees, no. 338; idem, Gravure, 191, fig. 144; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 844, no. 196, fig. 5073; Wentzel, "Die Kamee der 
Kaiserin Anna’, 1-11, pl. 1, 1-2 (who suggests a Middle Byzantine 
date for the cameo as well); Mango and Mango, "Cameos in Byzan- 
tium; 65, fig. 4.14. 


774. Private collection. Sardonyx cameo, c. 50, set in a gold 
pendant mount on a gold chain; around the frame are strung 
approximately ninety small pearls (a few may be missing) on 
gold wire with sixteen gold spacers between them; the border 
is beaded gold wire; the suspension swivel-hoop is ribbed and 
bordered with twisted gold wire; the chain is made up of links 
each of which are composed of two oval elements soldered to- 
gether perpendicularly; the chain terminates in a circular ele- 


98 LIMC VII, 219-20, nos. 72-80, s.v. "Pegasus" (Catherine Lochin); 
апа especially Matteo Cadario, "La "Toilette di Pegaso' nella 'Croce di 
Desiderio' a Brescia, Асте 52, 2, 201—18. The mould for the redware plate 
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ment with openwork filigree, a beaded gold wire border, and 
a central pearl. The angel greets the standing Virgin; a chair is 
behind her; a basket of wool at her feet; the inscription, cut 
in relief, preceded by a cross, XAIPE KEXAPITOMENH O KC 
META COY. 
Unpublished. 


775. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 11-355; from the 
Orléans collection. Sardonyx, 51 x 36. The angel greets the Vir- 
gin. 

Published: Catalogue des pierres gravées du Cabinet de feu Son Altesse 
Sérénissime Monseigneur le Duc d'Orléans (Paris, 1786), 169, no. 1456; 
Wentzel, "Die Kamee der Kaiserin Аппа”, 11, pl. 1, 4; Iskusstvo visantii 
v sobraniya SSSR, vol. 1 (Moscow, 1977), 130, no. 194; Bank, Byzan- 
tine Art, no. 107 (with earlier literature); Zalesskaya, "Early Byzantine 
Glyptic Art’, 169-70, fig. 6. 


776. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. ш-354; from the 
Orléans and Crozat collections. Sardonyx, 51 x 36. The angel 
greets the Virgin. 

Published: P.-J. Mariette, Description sommaire des pierres gravées 
du Cabinet de feu M. Crozat (Paris, 1741), no. 1314; Catalogue des 
pierres gravées du Cabinet de feu Son Altesse Sérénissime Monsei- 
gneur le Duc d'Orléans (Paris, 1786), 169, no. 1456; Wentzel, "Die 
Kamee der Kaiserin Anna’, 11, pl. 1, 4; /skusstvo visantii v sobraniya 
SSSR, vol. 1 (Moscow, 1977), 130, no. 194; Bank, Byzantine Art, no. 
107 (with earlier literature); Zelesskaya, “Early Byzantine Glyptic Art’, 
169—70, fig. 6. 


Angels: 


777. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 261. Sardonyx cameo, 
brown on blue, 54.0 x 37.3 x 6.5 (broken and repaired). Two 
angels stand before a large cross surmounted by the bust of Je- 
sus; the four rivers of Paradise are in the exergue on either side 
of two concentric circles (the omphalos). 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 261; G.B. De Rossi, BACrist 
1876, 76; Babelon, Сатёеѕ, no. 335; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 858, no. 293, 
fig. 5145; Grigg, "Ihe Cross-and-Bust Image‘; 25, no. 3; Warland, Das 
Brustbild Christi, 257, no. E9, fig. 129. 


778. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 47.21; from the col- 
lections of William Randolph Hearst, Wyndham Francis Cook, 
and Charles Newton-Robinson. Sardonyx cameo, banded light 
brown/white/brown, 26.5 x 21 x 4. Two nimbate angels hold- 
ing staffs stand before large cross; іп exergue, EEOYCIE, "Pow- 
ers"; all within a linear border. 

Published: C.H. Smith and C.A. Hutton, Catalogue of the Antiqui- 
ties (Greek, Etruscan and Roman. in the Collection of the late Wynd- 
ham Francis Cook, Esqre. (London, 1908), 79, no. 345, pl. 18; Christie, 
Manson & Woods, London, July 14, 1925, lot 166; Early Christian 
and Byzantine Art, 113, no. 552; Wentzel, “Munich’, 55, n. 67; Ross, 
DOC, vol. 1, 98—99, no. 119; Spier, “Late Antique Cameos’, 51, fig. 
3.8. 


is in Munich; see Spátantike zwischen Heidentum und Christentum, 190— 
3; and Age of Spirituality, 166, no. 144 (Stephen R. Zwirn). 
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779. Once Moscow, Cathedral of the Assumption (lost in the 
Revolution of 1917), presented by Catherine the Great; former- 
ly in the Orléans collection. Sardonyx; height, 48. Two angels 
stand before a cross surmounted by the bust of Jesus; around, 
СКЕ-ПН AEONTIOY, “the protection of Leontios” 

Published: G.D. Filimonov, Moniteur de la Société de lart antique en 
Russie (1874), 60; G.B. De Rossi, BACrist 1875, 175, pl. 10, 2; and 1876, 
65—69 and 117; Leclerq; "Gemmes; 858, no. 293, fig. 5145; Engemann, 
*Glyptik; 297, fig. 14; Grigg, "Ihe Cross-and-Bust Image’, 25, no. 4; 
Warland, Das Brustbild Christi, 257, no. E10, fig. 130. 


Nine cameos, very likely deriving from a single workshop 
although cut by various hands, are notable for their fine quality. 
Allare carved in sardonyx, skillfully utilizing the banding, and 
many are quite large, around 50 mm. in length. All are similar 
in style and portray one of two devices, the Annunciation or a 
pair of angels standing before a cross, both images popular in 
the early Byzantine period. 

The Annunciation appears on six specimens,? three in 
Paris, two in Saint Petersburg, and one in a private collection 
(774), which is set in a fine gold pendant on a long chain to be 
worn as an enkolpion. Ihe composition is always the same. The 
Virgin, who stands before a chair with a basket of wool at her 
feet, is met by an angel, who carries a staff and raises his hand 
іп greeting." Five of these cameos (771-775) are very simi- 
lar in style and size, and four are inscribed (the inscription, in 
various degrees of abbreviation, either incised or cut in relief) 
with the words of the angel from Luke 1:28, "Hail, thou that art 
highly favoured, the Lord is with thee” The sixth cameo (776), 
which is not inscribed, is about half the size of the others. On 
the back of one of the cameos in Paris (773), cut in intaglio, is a 
representation of the deesis, with Christ standing between the 

Virgin and John the Baptist, in Middle Byzantine style, surely a 
later addition.’” The gold mount and chain of 774 are certainly 
of early Byzantine date’ and support the dating of the cameo 
workshop to the sixth century. 

The other device found on the cameos, which appears on 
three examples, shows two angels standing on either side of a 


99 A seventh example, in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London (see 
Chapter Seventeen, X120), appears to be a modern copy of the cameo in 
Paris, 773. 

100 For the motif on intaglios, see 584, 586, and 666. 

101 Wentzel prefers to see a Middle Byzantine date for the cameos as well, but 
their style is better placed in the sixth or seventh century. 

102 For a chain of similar (but not identical) construction, see Ross, DOC, vol. 
2, 10-12, no. 6B, which was included in a hoard of early seventh century 
Byzantine jewellery said to have been found in Syria. 

103 For the image, see p. 121, n. 55; and 575 and 677-678. 

104 A similar depiction of the omphalos as concentric circles surmounted by a 
cross is found on early Byzantine glass vessels from Palestine; see D. Barag, 
"Glass Pilgrim Vessels from Jerusalem; Journal of Glass Studies 12. (1970), 
41-42; for the tradition of Golgotha as the centre of the world, see Joachim 
Jeremias, “Golgotha und der heilige Felsen Angelos 2 (1926), 80-85; and 
Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, vol. 2 (1970) cols. 163—165, s.v. 
“Golgotha” (б. Ristwo and С. Jászai). 

105 See Ephesians 1:21; Constitutiones Apostolorum 7, 35 and 8, 12 (J.-P. 
Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 1, cols. 1029 and 1101); Pseudo-Dionysios 
Areopagites, De coelesti hierarchia 6,2,D (Patrologia Graeca , vol. 3, 201); 
and Testament of Adam 4.5, as protecting from demons (S.E. Robinson, 
trans, in Charlesworth, Pseudepigrapha, 995); see also Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, 294, for a magical amulet preserved in a post-Byzantine (15th 
century) ms., Cod. Parisinus Gr. 2316, fol. 316r. 


large cross. The large (54 mm) cameo in Paris (777) has several 
distinctive iconographical details. The cross is surmounted by 
the bust of Christ, an image often found in the early Byzantine 
period.!® At the base of the cross are the four rivers of Paradise 
(Genesis 2: 10-14) and the omphalos, depicted as two concen- 
tric circles, denoting the centre of the world, where according 
to Christian tradition Golgotha stood.“ 

Тһе two angels who stand before a cross on the smaller (26 
mm) cameo in Dumbarton Oaks (778) are labeled EZOYCIE, 
(ai) ёЕоосіод, “the Powers" one of the nine orders of angels 
in the early Christian angelological hierarchy. A lost cameo 
once in Moscow (779) also shows the two angels flanking a 
cross surmounted by the bust of Christ and bears the inscrip- 
tion CKEIIH AEONTIOY, бкёлт Леоуто?, “the protection of 
Leontios”, who has been viewed (but with little likelihood) as 
the seventh century emperor of that name. The invocation of 
a specific angelic order and the explicit word "protection" sug- 
gest that the cameos were worn as enkolpia with an amuletic 
function. 

Тһе motif of two angels standing before the cross appears 
on various objects of sixth century date, including gold coins 
of both Justinian I (527—565 AD) and Justin II (565—578 AD) 
struck on the occasion of their consulships.'® On a fine sixth 
century silver plate, now in Saint Petersburg, two angels flank a 
large cross, which stands on a globe (rather than the omphalos 
of 777) with the four rivers of Paradise below.!” The two angels 
and cross also appear on a gold ring of sixth or seventh cen- 
tury date (pl. 141, fig. 20), on the hoop of which is inscribed 
APXANTEAE ВОНОІ TON ®OPOYNTA, “Archangel, help him 
who bears (this ring)» Some contemporary Syrian-Palestin- 
ian clay tokens also are impressed with this device.!” 

The high quality of the six cameos depicting the Annuncia- 
tion and the three with the angels suggest that the workshop 
was located in Constantinople in the sixth century. The icon- 
oclasm of the eighth century presumably put an end to such 
work, but a remarkable revival of cameo carving occurred in 
the late ninth century in a new style and with a new variety of 
images.!!9 


106 W. Hahn, Moneta Imperii Byzantini, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1973), 47 and 108, no. 
4, pl. 14; M. Oeconomides, American Numismatic Society Museum Notes 
12 (1966), 75—77; the coin of Justinian in Athens was unique, but at least 
one other specimen has come to light, as well as a similar example struck 
during the reign of Justin II (both unpublished). 

107 Bank, Byzantine Art, 282—3, no. 78. 

108 Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1185; Byzanz, 324, no. IV.53 (J. 
Spier). 

109 Camber, “Ноага” 104, fig. 12. 

110 No comprehensive study of Middle Byzantine cameos has been completed, 
but see the fundamental articles by Hans Wentzel, including "Datierte und 
datierbare byzantinische Kameen; Festschrift Friedrich Winkler (Berlin, 
1959), 9-21; “Die byzantinischen Kameen in Kassel; Mouseion. Studien 
für Otto H. Förster (Cologne, 1960), 88-97; and “Die Kamee mit dem Hl. 
Georg im Schloß zu Windsor’, Festschrift Friedrich Gerke (Baden-Baden, 
1962), 103-112. See also A.V. Bank, Prikladnoe iskusstvo Vizantii IX-XII 
vv. (Moscow, 1978), 115-46 and 198-200 (English summary); eadem., 
"Nouveaux travaux concernant la glyptique Byzantine’, Byzantinoslavica 
23 (1962), 52-59; Mango and Mango, “Cameos in Byzantium”; Mathilde 
Avisseau in Byzance, 275-88; and Н. C. Evans and W. D. Wixom, eds., The 
Glory of Byzantium. Art and Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 
843-1261 (New York, 1997), 174-80, nos. 126-35. 





Chapter Fifteen: Christian gems in the Sasanian Empire 


Among the innumerable surviving gems produced in the Sa- 
sanian Empire (224—651 AD), the vast majority of which were 
owned by Pahlavi-speaking Persians of Zoroastrian (Mazdean) 
faith, are a small number that can be identified as belonging 
to Christians and Jews.! In general, Sasanian gems have a re- 
markably consistent style with a distinctive technique of en- 
graving and a characteristic variety of materials and shapes. 
The iconographical devices display a preference for animals, 
although human figures, including portraits, are also com- 
mon. Christian and Jewish seals, which are cut in a very similar 
style, can be detected only when they have a distinctive device 
or bear identifying inscriptions, Hebrew in the case of Jew- 
ish seals, and either Syriac or Christian names and titles writ- 
ten in Pahlavi on Christian gems. Certainly some of the many 
thousands of surviving uninscribed Sasanian gems may have 
belonged to Jews and Christians, but without an inscription or 
distinctive symbol it is impossible to identify the religion of the 
owner. Gems and seal impressions from archaeological excava- 
tions, such as those at Qasr-i Abu Nasr (near Shiraz) and Tacht- 
e Suleiman, have yielded only a single example attesting to a 
Christian presence in those communities (792).3 

The conservative style of Sasanian seal engraving makes 
establishing the chronology difficult.! Most of the gems with 
Christian devices appear to be relatively late and need not be 
dated earlier than the fifth century. The shapes of the crosses 
engraved on a number of gems are of Byzantine type and be- 
long to the sixth and early seventh centuries. 

Although Christian motifs had been recognized by scholars 
in the nineteenth century (for example, by Chabouillet, Horn 
and Steindorff, Garrucci, and King), until recently there have 
been few studies of Christian or Jewish seals in the Sasanian 
Empire. An important early study was published by Borisov in 
1939,6 and recent studies by Shaked and Gignoux have concen- 
trated on the inscriptions found on the seals.’ Lerner's study 
of 19778 is entirely iconographical and seldom takes into ac- 
count the valuable information provided by the inscriptions. 
She does, however, identify the limited range of Christian de- 
vices, which include the Sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel in the Lions' 
Den, angels, the Adoration (a problematic identification), the 


1 For Christians in the Sasanian Empire, see W. Stewart McCollough, 
A Short History of Syriac Christianity to the Rise of Islam (Philadelphia, 
1982); Sebastian Brock, "Christians in the Sasanian Empire: А Case of 
Divided Loyalties’, in S. Mews, ed., Religion and National Identity (Oxford, 
1982), 1—19; J.P. Asmussen, “Christians in Ігап” in Ehsan Yarshater, ed., The 
Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3 (2); The Seleucid, Parthian and Sasanian 
Periods (Cambridge, 1983), 924-48; and Joel Walker, in G.W. Bowersock, 
Peter Brown, and Oleg Grabar, eds. Late Antiquity (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and London, 1999), 602—3, s.v. "Nestorians* 

2 For detailed discussions of Sasanian gems, see especially the following 
catalogues and studies: BMC Western Asiatic Seals; Göbl, Siegelkanon; 
Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits; and Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux. 

3 Richard N. Frye, ed., Sasanian Remains from Qasr-i Abu Nasr. Seals, 
Sealings and Coins (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1973), 40, no. 28, is an 
agate scaraboid described as Syriac, but the script is more likely South 
Arabian. 

4 Бог chronology, see BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 13-16, who also assigns 
approximate dates based on style, material, and epigraphy in his catalogue; 
Göbl, Siegelkanon, suggests most gems date to the fifth-seventh centuries. 

5  ForSasanian Jewish seals, see Chapter Sixteen. 

6 Borisov, “Epigraficheskie zametki* 


Entry into Jerusalem, and various crosses and figures holding 

crosses? Bivar,” Shaked, and Gignoux have all preferred an 

epigraphic approach to the identification of Christian seals and 

have generally been skeptical of iconographical attributions 

unless accompanied by a conclusive inscription. Although cau- 
tion is necessary, ап iconographical survey, such as Lerner, 
does provide a somewhat more extensive group of seals and 

a more accurate picture of the range of seals used. The follow- 
ing is an attempt to compile as many relevant Sasanian seals as 

possible, based both on iconography and inscription, although 
no doubt many other examples remain undiscovered in public 
and private collections. For the interpretations of the inscrip- 
tions the author depends primarily on previously published 
work by Gignoux and Shaked and is especially grateful for the 
assistance of Professor Shaked. 


The Cross: 


780. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.48; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. Cornelian, convex, 22.9 x 20.5 x 5.4. 
Large cross with straight arms above a circle, flanked by star 
and crescent (sun and moon); around, Pahlavi inscription; to 
left, [kws]ty Y hlb'n W bl'skn; to right, wcwlk <k>’tlykws, "Re- 
gion of Huvan and Balasagan, the great Katholikos'. 

Published: Góbl, Siegelkanon, 70, 102a, pl. 33; Lerner, Christian 
Seals, 31, no. 3, pl. 1, 3; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 64, no. 7.5; 
idem, "Sceaux chrétien’, 305-6, no. 1; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 
155, no. 60.13. 


781. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.47; from 
the collection of Henri Seyrig. Cornelian, convex, 11 x 11 x 3. 
Cross with splaying arms (in Byzantine style); Pahlavi inscrip- 
tion, yswd bw(cy)m W bxs, "Jesus, save me and forgive" (read- 
ing by Shaked). 

Published: Göbl, Siegelkanon, 70, 102a, pl. 33; Lerner, Christian 
Seals, 31, no. 2, pl. 1, 2; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 63, no. 7.4; 
idem, "Sceaux chrétien 308, no. 5, fig. 4; Gyselen, Catalogue des 
sceaux, 155, no. 60.14; Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 247. 


7 Shaked, "Jewish and Christian Seals; 17-31; idem, “Jewish Sasanian 
Sigillography”; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 63-64, nos. 7.1-7.10; 
idem, "Sceaux chrétien d'époque sasanide’, Iranica Antiqua 15 (1980), 
299-314 (with revisions of the previous catalogue, at 308, n. 44, rejecting 
7.6 as Christian and doubting 7.1, 7.9 and 7.10; cf. also Pope and Ackerman, 
Survey of Persian Art, vol. 1, 811. 

8 Lerner, Christian Seals. 

9 А number of reviews have called into question some of Lerner’s other 
identifications; see especially Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals; 19- 
21, on the problem of identifying the cross-shaped symbols often seen 
on gems as stars or Christian images; R. Góbl, /БАС 22 (1979), 225-7; 
idem, "Christliche Siegel? 53-62; idem, “Ikonographie und Epigraphik; 
Litterae Numismaticae Vindobonenses 2 (1983), 265-80 (review of 
Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits); H. Humbach, Zeitschrift der Deutsclten 
Morgenländischen Gesselschaft 129 (1979), 189-90; and Gignoux, “Sceaux 
chrétien? 299-300, n. 3, and 303-4. Excluded from the present study 
are the "orant" figures (Lerner, Christian Seals, 34, nos. 20-23, pls. 2-3, 
14—16; seemingly accepted as Christian by Shaked, "Jewish and Christian 
Seals” 21) and the so-called "Visitation" (Lerner, Christian Seals, 35, nos. 
25-27, pl. 3, 18), for which a Christian identification is too uncertain and 15 
rejected by Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien; 304. 

10. BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 28-29. 
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782. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 830. Cornelian, 
11 x 9. Gross (similar to last); Pahlavi inscription, Ohrmazd 
Gusnasp (a Zoroastrian name but not unusual for a Chris- 
tian). 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 53 and 108, no. 
197; Shaked, "Jewish and Christian Seals’, 17; Lerner, Christian Seals, 
31, no. 1, pl.1, 1; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien; 307, no. 3. 


783. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VÀ 1587. Cornelian, convex, c. 11 x 10. Cross and Pahlavi 
inscription, brsp’, "Bar-Sabba?" 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 20, no. 1587, pl. 6; Göbl, 
Siegelkanon, 70, 102a, pl. 33; Lerner Christian Seals, 32, no. 4; 
Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 23. 


784. Tadjrish, Iran, S.Y. Nayeri collection, inv. H.2. Chalcedony 
hemisphere; diam., 33. Cross with straight arms and splaying 
terminals on a staff (a processional cross?); Pahlavi inscription, 
d'tbwc'm/yzdtbwc'm; Yazd-bozam, “God, save us; perhaps a 
personal name (as read by Gignoux). 

Published: R.N. Frye, "Inscribed Seals from the Nayeri Collection; in 
О. Aslanapa and К. Naumann, eds., Forschungen zur Kunst Asiens: In 
Memoriam Kurt Erdmann (Istanbul, 1969), 23, no. 7, fig. 13; Lerner, 
Christian Seals, 32, no. 5; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien 310, no. 14. 


785. Tadjrish, Iran, S.Y. Nayeri collection, inv. H.26. Cross; 
Pahlavi inscription, vurroyed, “Believe, have faith! 
Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien; 312, no. 5. 


786. Tadjrish, Iran, S.Y. Nayeri collection, inv. H.87. Cross; 
Pahlavi inscription, drod, “peace”. 
Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien 312, no. 6. 


787. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 81; purchased 
from Greville Chester. Nicolo, F4, 8.8 x 8.2 x 3.3. Cross; Pahlavi 
inscription, avasta, "praise" (reading by E. Thomas). 

Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems’, 362—3, no. 13. 


788. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. ).6678. Banded brown/ 
white/brown agate, F3, 12.0 x 9.5 x 4.5. Cross on altar, flanked 
by two other crosses; Pahlavi inscription around edge, ...abas- 
tan o yazdan, “[name]...Trust in God" 

Published: Wulff and Volbach, Berlin Ergánzungsband, 26; Victor H. 
Elbern, "Das Relief der Gekreuzigten in der Mellebaudis-Memorie zu 
Poitiers; Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 3 (1961), 165—6, fig. 14. 


789. London, British Museum, inv. WA119973. Cornelian ring 
stone, convex, back flat, 11.4 x 10.2 x 3.0; chipped. Cross on 
altar, flanked by two crosses; hatched border. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 110, NA2 (as fourth century). 


790. Paris, Louvre, inv. AOD 172; from the Marcel-Auguste 
Dieulafoy collection. Garnet, flat, 11.3 x 9.7 x 2. Cross with rib- 
bons within aedicula. 

Published: Delaporte, Louvre, vol. 1, 84, по. D283, pl. 56, 58; Pope and 
Ackerman, Survey of Persian Art, vol. 2, 811, pl. 256QQ; Göbl, Siegel- 
kanon, 70, 102a, pl. 33; Lerner, Christian Seals, 33, no. 12, pl. 1, 7; Gy- 
selen, Catalogue des sceaux, 155, no. 60.15. 


791. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VÀ 1603. Garnet, c. 10 x 8, convex. Cross (with ribbons?). 
Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 20, no. 1603, pl. 6; Göbl, Siegel- 
Kanon, 70, 102a, pl. 33; Lerner, Christian Seals, 33, no. 13. 


792. Impression on a clay bulla from Tacht-e Suleiman. Long 
cross. 

Published: R. Góbl, Die Tonbullen von Tacht-e Suleiman. Ein Beitrag 
zur spátsasanidischen Sphragistik (Berlin, 1976), 140, no. 566, pl. 44; 
абы, "Christliche Siegel’; 60, fig. 21. 


The Cross as a subsidiary devices: 


793. London, British Museum, M&LA 1939,12-1,1. Chalced- 
ony dome, pierced; height, 14.5; diam., 20.0. Frontally facing 
male bust, nimbate, flanked by two crosses; uncertain Pahlavi 
inscription below. 

Unpublished. 


794. London, British Museum, M&LA, AF 195 (Franks bequest, 
1897). Cornelian, slightly convex, in modern ring; c. 9.5 x 8.5. 
Male bust right flanked by two crosses. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 8, no. 45; BMC Post-Classical, 74, 
no. 546; Leclercq, 850, "Gemmes no. 233. 


795. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 825; said to 
be from Asia Minor. Cornelian ringstone. Facing male bust 
flanked by two crosses. 

Published: Byzanz, 334—5, no. IV.78 (J. Spier). 


796. Private collection. Nicolo, F4, 9.0 x 9.0 x 3.5. Peacock with 
wreath in beak; cross above. 
Unpublished. 


797. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119857. Garnet, con- 
vex, 8.3 x 7.3 x 2.2. Ram standing right with diadem-ties at 
neck; cross before. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 88, ЕРб (as sixth century). 


798. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. УА 1153. Sard, dome, pierced, 14 x 14. Lion, cross above; 
later Arabic inscription. 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 8, no. 1153, pl. 2; Göbl, Siegel- 
kanon, 66, 43c, pl. 15; idem, "Christliche Siegel’, 57, fig. 14 


799. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VÀ 1168. Nicolo, F4, 8 x 7. Lion, cross above. 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 8, no. 1168; Góbl, "Christliche 
Siegel’; 57, fig. 14a. 


800. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 51 (missing?); said 
to be from Alexandria. Nicolo. Lion, cross above. 
Unpublished. 


801. Bonn, К.). Müller collection. Cornelian, top flat, back con- 
vex, 12 x 11. Joined protomes of lion and winged lion; cross 
above. 

Published: Ph. Gignoux and К.]. Müller, "Quelques sceaux sasanides 
de Bonn’, Studia Iranica 6, 1 (1977), 63, no. 20; Góbl, “Christliche Sie- 
gel’; 58, fig. 14c. 


802. Private collection. Nicolo in silver ring; gem, c. 11 x 10.5. 
The ring (uncleaned) has a tubular hoop, diam., 22.3, and a cir- 
cular box bezel with hemispherical back, a beaded wire rim, 
and three pellets on each side. Personal device (tamga) flanked 
by two crosses. 

Unpublished. 
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The Cross occurs as a central device on a number of Sasani- 
an gems, some of which also bear explicit Christian inscriptions, 
either in Pahlavi or Syriac (for the Syriac examples, see 896 
and 909—923). The crosses on these gems take several forms, 
some with straight arms (often with perpendicular bars at the 
terminals, the so-called "Greek cross" of Byzantine derivation), 
some with splaying terminals (also a Byzantine form), and oth- 
ers with circular elements at the terminals, a distinctive variety 
found on some Syriac seals (909—929 and 934—935). On a seal 
in Paris from the Seyrig collection (780), a large cross stands 
between the sun and moon (shown as a star and crescent) and 
above a circular element very likely representing Golgotha, be- 
lieved to be the centre of the world (the omphalos).!' The in- 
scription indicates that the seal belonged to the katholikos of 
the "Region of Huvan and Balasagan” А seal in Berlin (783) 
bears a Semitic name, Bar-sabba(?), written in Pahlavi. Some 
other inscriptions on seals are conventionally Sasanian and not 
distinctively Christian (785-787). The Mazdean image of the 
fire altar was altered for Christian use on at least two examples 
(788-789, and cf. 869-870 and 900), which depict an altar 
surmounted by a cross with additional crosses in the field. 
On one of these gems, (788) the frequent acclamation "trust in 
the gods" may instead be understood as the singular "trust in 
God’, and so acceptable for Christian use.? Two further gems 
(790—791) depict a cross with ribbons or perhaps "leaved" (cf. 
the leaved cross of Byzantine derivation on the Syriac seal 928 
and 934—935). 

Crosses (usually of "Greek" type) were also employed as 
small, subsidiary devices, indicating Christian ownership. On 
these seals, the primary device is usually of traditionally Sasa- 
nian type. On one gem, for example, a cross is added above a 
peacock (796), a symbol which although sometimes possessing 
Christian significance is commonly found on Sasanian gems. 
Similarly, a cross appears above a lion on gems in Berlin and 
Oxford (798-800) and above a ram on a garnet in the Brit- 
ish Museum (797). Crosses, singly or in pairs, may accompany 
portraits (794—795, 873, 876, and 901—902) as well as Chris- 
tian inscriptions in Pahlavi and Syriac. On a gem in London 
(793), the male bust is nimbate, suggesting he is a saint. A 
pair of crosses flank a personal device (tamga)'* engraved on 
a nicolo, which is set in a silver ring of Byzantine manufac- 
ture (802). The gem may have belonged to a Sasanian Chris- 
tian with access to a Byzantine jewellery workshop or perhaps 
was purchased by a Byzantine Greek. Sasanian gems certainly 
reached Byzantine lands and are sometimes found set in Byz- 
antine rings (pl. 141, figs. 21-22). 


ll Seep. 142, n. 104. . z 
12 Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 18, accepts as Christian seals on 


which a figure stands before an altar on which a cross-shaped symbol 
is placed (as BMC Western Asiatic Seals, nos. BD1), but the form of the 
“cross” is not entirely convincing as Christian, 

13 Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 21, notes that yazdan, "gods' came to 
be used as the singular God by late Sasanian times; the phrase occurs on 
other gems of probable Christian origin, for which see below. 

14 For other Christian Sasanian gems engraved with a tamga, see 880-881 


and 897. ing in the British M 
А the fine gold ring in sh Museum (see p. 87, n. 2), see 
15 Inaddition to . 2, по. 1790, a gold ring with a Sasanian nicolo found in a 


1 
ков рое jewellery (pl. 141, fig. 21); Robert Zahn, Sammlung 
oar 





The Sacrifice of Isaac: 


803. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1400A (D3729). Band- 
ed agate ring stone, 20 x 20 x 4.1. Abraham stands right, head 
turned back, holding a knife over Isaac, who lies on an altar; a 
ram, tied to a tree is behind him; above, the hand of God. 
Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 1330; Garrucci, Storia, 123, no. 
9, pl. 497; Bableon, Guide, 37-38; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 797, по. 6; Les 
pierres gravées, 15—16, no. 1330, pl. 6; Bonner, SMA, 227 and 311, no. 
344; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 224, fig. 1040; Göbl, Siegel- 
kanon, 63, pl. 2, 4d; Lerner, Christian Seals, 36, no. 31, pl. 4, 24; Gy- 
selen, Catalogue des sceaux, 88, no. 16.4; Finney, “Abraham and Isaac’; 
pl. 5b-c 


804. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 1402. Cornelian 
ringstone, 18 x 13 x 2. Abraham stands left, head turned back, 
holding a knife over Isaac who lies on the altar; a ram tied toa 
tree stands behind. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 36, no. 33, pl. 4, 26. 


805. Vandoeuvres (Geneva), George Ortiz collection. Garnet, 
convex, in solid gold ring (9.38g.), ornamented with gold knob 
on the side. Length of gem, c. 13.9. Abraham stands right; Isaac 
lies across the altar; ram and tree behind. 

Published: George Ortiz, The George Ortiz Collection (Bern, 1994), no. 
249. 


806. Once Ralph Harari collection. Cornelian, convex, in gold 
ring; gem, c. 13 x 8. Similar to last. 

Published: Boardman and Scarisbrick, Harari, no. 99; Finney, "Abra- 
ham and Isaac’; 152, pl. 5a. 


807. Private collection. Cornelian, F2, 15 x 9.5 x 3. Abraham, 
holding knife, head turned back, stands before Isaac, who lies 
on the altar; ram behind; two crosses in the fields. 

Published: Images of Inspiration, 63, no. 34. 


808. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1966.1229; gift of Mrs. 
J. Seitchand. Nicolo, F4, 15 x 12.3 x 3.5. Abraham right, stands 
before Isaac who lies on an altar; a ram stands behind. 
Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 37, no. 36, pl. 4, 27; Gignoux and 
Gyselen, Bulles et sceaux sassanides, 163—4, no. AMO 11.2, pl. 5. 


809. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, inv. 82.AN.162.85. Corne- 
lian, F2, 11.7 x 10.3 x 3.2. Abraham stands right holding knife; 
Isaac sits on an altar; ram behind. 

Published: Getty, no. 453; Finney, "Abraham and Isaac’, 153, pl. 5d—e. 


Baurat Schiller (Berlin, 1929), 30, no. 33, pl. 51, a gold ring with a Sasanian 
nicolo engraved with an ibex; Koch Collection, 143, no. 482, a Byzantine 
gold ring with a Sasanian nicolo; private collection, a gold ring with a 
garnet engraved with a bird (pl. 141, fig. 22); and the Sasanian cabochon 
garnet, engraved with a bird, set in a seventh century Merovingian(?) 
gold ring found c.1880 in the Oise near Compiegne, now in Pforzheim, 
Schmuckmuseum, inv. 1957/13; formerly in the collections of Jacob 
Hirsch, A. Guilhou, Baron Pichon, and Lesquillons, for which see Deloche, 
Anneaux, 143—4; Babelon, Gravure, 209; idem, Histoire, 6, fig. 3; Guilhou, 
no. 906; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 802, no. 21, fig. 4925; Hess-Schwab, Lucerne, 
Auction 1957 (Jacob Hirsch collection), lot 112; Е Falk, Schmuckmuseum 
Pforzheim. Von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart (1981), no. 104j; see also p. 
87, nn. 3-4, for Sasanian garnets found in Anglo-Saxon graves. 
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810. Pinneberg, Dr. К. Harten collection. Honey-colored band- 
ed agate ring stone, 19 x 13 x 4. Abraham stands by altar on 
which Isaac lies; ram and tree. 

Published: Göbl, "Christliche Siegel’; 61, fig. 26. 


811. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, inv. N4798. Cornelian ring 
stone, back convex, 18 x 12.2 x 4.3. Abraham, hand raised 
and head turned back, stands by an altar on which a stick- 
figure Isaac lies; ram and bush to right; Pahlavi inscription, 
mtryny, " Mihren* 

Published: Góbl, Siegelkanon, 63, pl. 2, 4c; Lerner, Christian Seals, 36, 
no. 32, pl. 4, 25; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 38, no. 4.43; idem, 
"Sceaux chrétien; 304; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 88, no. 16.10. 


812. Chicago, Oriental Institute, inv. А 2484. Cornelian ring- 
stone, 20 x 14. Similar to last. 

Published: M.F. Williams, “The Collection of Western Asiatic Seals in 
the Haskell Oriental Museum (Oriental Institute) American Journal 
of Semitic Languages 44 (1928), no. 93; Lerner, Christian Seals, 36-37, 
no. 34. 


813. Once Zurich market (1989). Cornelian, face flat, back con- 
vex; length, 14. Similar to last. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 350. 


814. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Chandon de Briailles col- 
lection, inv. 23.455bis. Rock crystal ellipsoid, 18.8 x 13.9 x 14.7. 
Abraham stands before altar; a ram stands behind. 

Published: Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 88, no. 16.5; Finney, "Abra- 
ham and Isaac’, 152, pl. 4h-i. 


815. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 841. Cornelian 
ringstone, 19 x 13 x 3. Similar to last. 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 102, по. 158; Le- 
rner, Christian Seals, 37, no. 38, pl. 4, 29. 


816. Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum, inv. D.1554. Cornelian 
ringstone, convex, 18 x 12 x 4. Similar to last. 

Published: Т.). Meek, "Ancient Oriental Seals in the Royal Ontario 
Museum; Berytus 8 (1943), 10—11, no. 48, pl. 4; Lerner, Christian 
Seals, 38, no. 45, pl. 5, 32. 


817. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. X 109. Cornelian 
ellipsoid; height, 15; face, 15 x 12. Similar to last. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 37, no. 37, pl. 4, 28; Vienna, vol. 3, 
no. 2282. 


818. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX B 1648. Hae- 
matite ellipsoid; height, 16; face, 18.8 x 13.4. Similar to last, but 
the altar and Isaac are omitted. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 38, no. 50, pl. 5, 34; Vienna, vol. 3, 
no. 2283. 


819. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, inv. 1329(2). Cornelian ring 
stone, 14 x 12.8 x 4. Similar to last; the altar is present, but 
Isaac is omitted. 

Published: Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 88, no. 16.6. 


820. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. AO 6136; from the collection 
of P. Delaporte. Haematite ellipsoid, 17.6 x 16.2 x 12. Similar 
to last. 

Published: Delaporte, Louvre, vol. 2, 226, no. A1442, pl. 111, 25; Ler- 
ner, Christian Seals, 38-39, no. 52; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 88, 
no. 16.7. 


821. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. AO 7189. Haematite ellip- 
soid, 20.8 x 20.6 x 13.4. Similar to last. 

Published: Delaporte, Louvre, vol. 2, 226, no. A1437, pl. 111, 24a-b; 
Lerner, Christian Seals, 38, no. 51; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 88, 
no. 16.8. 


822. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. I 197. Haematite ring 
stone, 16.7 x 13.8 x 12.6. Similar but crude; the altar is omitted. 
Published: Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 88, no. 16.9. 


823. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 326. Cornelian 
ringstone, 14 x 11 x 4. Abraham right, head turned back; ram 
tied to bush; cross (?) above. 

Published: Borisov, “Epigraficheskie zametki’, pl. 6, 3; Borisov and Lu- 
konin, Sasanidskie gemii, 101, no. 154; Lerner, Christian Seals, 37, no. 
35. 


824. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 1249. Cornelian 
ringstone, 13 x 12 x 3. Similar to last, but no bush. 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 102, no. 156; Ler- 
ner, Christian Seals, 37, no. 39. 


825. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 825. Cornelian 
ringstone, 12 x 9 x 3. Similar to last. 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 102, no. 157; Ler- 
ner, Christian Seals, 37, no. 40. 


826. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 256. Haematite el- 
lipsoid; height: 12; face: 15 x 13. Similar to last. 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 102, no. 155; Ler- 
ner, Christian Seals, 3, no. 49, pl. 5, 33. 


827. Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum, inv. 65N; from a grave at 
Mtskhet-Samtavro. Cornelian ringstone in bronze ring; gem, c. 
13 x 10. Similar to last. 

Published: M.I. Makhsimova, "Gemmy iz nekropolya Mtskhety-Sam- 
tavro’, Vestnik Gosudarstvennogo Museia Gruzii 16-B (1950), 271, pl. 
3, 83; Lerner, Christian Seals, 38, no. 43. 


828. Pinneberg, Dr. R. Harten collection. Haematite, dome, 14 
x13x 11.5. Similar to last. 
Published: Góbl, “Christliche Siegel’, 62, fig. 27. 


829. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119837. Garnet, flat, 
11.1 x 8.9 x 2.5. Similar to last; wreath border. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 66, CG3 (as fifth century); Ler- 
ner, Christian Seals, 38, no. 46. 


830. London, British Museum, inv. WA OA5. Cornelian, flat, 
13 x 11. Similar to last. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 58, BD16 (as fifth century); 
Göbl, Siegelkanon, 63, pl. 2, 4c; Lerner, Christian Seals, 37, no. 42, pl. 
5, 30. 
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831. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VA 1079. Black agate, ellipsoid, c. 19 x 6. Similar to last. 
Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 5, no. 1079, pl. 1; Göbl, Siegel- 
kanon, 63, pl. 2, 4c. 


832. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VA 1080. Cornelian, F1, c. 12 x 11. Similar to last. 
Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 5, no. 1080, pl. 1; Lerner, 
Christian Seals, 37, no. 41. 


833. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VA 1078. Brown and white agate, ellipsoid, c. 16 x 15. Simi- 
lar to last. 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 5, no. 1078, pl. 1; Tólken, Ber- 
lin, 1. Klasse, no. 172; Lerner, Christian Seals, 38, no. 48. 


834. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1922.63; bought at Su- 
leimaniyeh (Iraq). Haematite hemisphere; height, 9; diameter 
of face, 16. Similar to last. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 39, no. 53; Gignoux and Gyselen, 
Bulles et sceaux sassanides, 165, AMO 16.2, pl. 5. 


835. New York, Metropolitan Museum, Department of Ancient 
Near Eastern Art, inv. 93.17.38. Haematite hemisphere; height: 
10; diameter of face: 19. Similar to last. 

Published: H.H. Von der Osten, "The Ancient Seals from the Near 
East in the Metropolitan Museum: Old and Middle Persian’, Art Bul- 
letin 13 (1931), 235, fig. 28; Lerner, Christian Seals, 39, no. 54. 


836. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119616. Cornelian 
ringstone, flat, c. 13 x 9, in a silver ring. Abraham, head turned 
back, stands before altar, on which Isaac lies; the ram is omit- 
ted. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 57, BD5; Lerner, Christian 
Seals, 38, no. 44, pl. 5, 31. 


837. Pinneberg, Dr. R. Harten collection. Chalcedony, dome, 17 
x 17 x 11. Abraham and angel (?) stand by altar on which Isaac 
lies; hand of God above; ram and tree. 

Published: Góbl, "Christliche Siegel’; 61, fig. 25. 


838. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 65.1649. Cornelian, 
convex, 14 x 10.3 x 4. Abraham advances right, holding a knife 
over Isaac; behind, a ram; Pahlavi inscription, ZNH mwaly 
Ustyny. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 39, no. 55, pl. 5, 35, where the in- 
scription was read by Frye as, “The seal is valid”; Gignoux, “Sceaux 
chrétien’, 304, reads, “Ce sceau est juste"; Gignoux and Gyselen, Bulles 
et sceaux sassanides, 285-6, MFAB 3 (there read by Gignoux “Ce 
sceau (appartient à) Rasten"). 





16 See 412-414 for earlier gems and commentary; Shaked, “Jewish and 
Christian Seals" 18, n. 5, expresses doubts about the identification of the 
image, but the finer Sasanian examples are very similar to numerous other 
early Christian depictions of the story. 


The single most popular image on Sasanian Christian gems 
is the Sacrifice of Isaac, which generally follows conventional 
early Christian models. Abraham, holding a knife and turn- 
ing his head away, stands before Isaac, who lies or is seated on 
an altar (unlike on most early Christian depictions, where he 
kneels, bound, before the altar). The sacrificial ram is tied to a 
tree behind Abraham. For the most part the seals display sty- 
listic uniformity, but there are some crude, abbreviated depic- 
tions, which sometimes exclude the tree and reduce Isaac to a 
stick figure or omit him entirely, as well as some variant com- 
positions. 

The fullest version of the story is found on a ringstone in 
Paris (803), which is notable for the addition of the hand of 
God halting Abraham and the pose of Isaac lying across the al- 
tar, strikingly like the depiction on the painted wall of the third 
century synagogue at Dura Europos and likely deriving from 
the same prototype." A number of other gems (804—817) por- 
tray the scene in a generally similar manner, only one of which 
is inscribed, with a personal name (811), and another with 
crosses added in the field (807). Abbreviated versions of the 
scene found on many other gems (818-835) omit Isaac entire- 
ly and sometimes the altar as well, but Abraham and the ram 
remain in the same pose. On another condensed version (836), 
Abraham stands before an altar on which lies a summary fig- 
ure of Isaac, and the ram is omitted. А cornelian ringstone in 
Boston (838) bears an unusual variant composition in which 
Abraham, holding a knife, rushes towards Isaac, who sits on an 
altar. 

АП of the above examples are presumed to be of Christian 
rather than Jewish origin, since they do not bear Hebrew in- 
scriptions. However, although narrative scenes are rare on Jew- 
ish Sasanian gems, the Sacrifice of Isaac does appear on at least 
one example inscribed with a Hebrew name (980), and other 
representations of a ram tied to a tree (981—982) may be ab- 
breviated versions, alluding to the episode. 


Daniel in the Lions' Den: 


839. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 838. Cornelian 
ringstone, slightly convex, 12 x 12 x 2. Daniel, wearing long tu- 
nic, standing as orant, holding two crosses, between two lions, 
their heads downwards. 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 107, no. 189 (list- 
ed as inv. 933); Lerner, Christian Seals, 39, no. 56, pl. 6, 36. 


840. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 933. "Amethyst" 
(garnet?), 13 x 13 x 3. Similar to last, but Daniel does not hold 
crosses; two crosses in the upper field. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 39, no. 57, pl. 6, 37. 


17 The observation was made by Lerner, Christian Seals, 21; and Finney, 
"Abraham and Isaac; 152-3; however, Finney’s suggestion that Isaac 
was omitted from some Sasanian seals as a concession to “Zoroastrian 
sensibilities” regarding the sacred fire altar is unconvincing. 








841. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.86; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. Cornelian ring stone, 14.7 x 13.4 x 
27. Similar to last. 

Published: Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 85, no. 13.1. 


842. Private collection. Cornelian, Fl, slightly convex, 14.2 x 
12.5 x 3.2. Similar to last, but no crosses in the field. 
Unpublished. 


843. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1968.1217; Fortnum 
79; from the C.D.E. Fortnum collection; purchased in Egypt by 
Greville Chester. Garnet, flat, 12.3 x 12.3 x 3. Similar to last; 
crosses in field; wreath border. 

Published: Fortnum, "Engraved Gems; 362, no. 11; De Rossi, BACrist 
1883, 74; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 842, no. 190; Lerner, Christian Seals, 
40, no. 60; Gignoux and Gyselen, Bulles et sceaux sassanides, 164, no. 
AMO 13.1, pl. 5. 


844. London; British Museum, inv. WA 119821. Garnet, flat, 13 
x 12. Similar to last, but no crosses. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 66-67, CG8 (as fourth centu- 
гу); Segal, “А Syriac Seal Inscription’, 14-15, pl. 4b; ббЫ, Siegelkanon, 
63, pl. 2, 2d; Lerner, Christian Seals, 39, no. 58, pl. 6, 38. 


845. New York, Metropolitan Museum, Department of Ancient 
Near Eastern Art, inv. 81.6.276; formerly C.W. King collection. 
Garnet, 11 x 9 x 1.5. Similar to last. 

Published: Н.Н. von der Osten, “The Ancient Seals from the Near East 
in the Metropolitan Museum: Old and Middle Persian Art Bulletin 
13 (1931), 239, fig. 107; idem, “The Museum Collection of Oriental 
Seal-Stones; Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 20 (1925), 82, 
fig. 5; Lerner, Christian Seals, 39-40, по. 59. 


846. Private collection. Cornelian, slightly convex but uneven 
sides, back flat, 12.3 x 11.5 x 2.5. Similar to last. 
Unpublished. 


847. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. M 4906. Chalcedony el- 
lipsoid, 32.2 x 27 x 17.3. Similar, but the two lions face upward. 
Published: Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 86, no. 13.3. 


848. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 74. Cornelian ring- 
stone, 12 x 10. Similar to last. 

Published: Borsiov and Lukonin, 107, no. 188; Lerner, Christian Seals, 
40, no. 63. 


849. Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum, inv. 18045, from the ex- 
cavations at Mtskheta-Samtavro. Garnet, 13 x 10. Daniel wears 
a knee-length tunic; two lions upward. 

Published: Zakharov, "Gemmen und Siegel des Museums Georgiens; 
247, no. 25, pl. 1; Lerner, Christian Seals, 40, no. 61. 


18 See the discussion in Lerner, Christian Seals, 23-26. 

19. See the earlier gems 424—427. 

20 See W. Deonna, “Daniel, le 'maitre des fauves’ à propos d'une lampe 
chrétienne du Musée de Genève’ Artibus Asiae 12 (1949), 119-40. 

21 Ainalov, Hellenistic Origins, 257—8, fig. 117; J.P.C. Kent and K.S. Painter, 
eds., Wealth of the Roman World AD 300-700 (London, 1977), 90, no. 153; 
and Toynbee and Painter, “Silver Picture Plates, 57, no. 78. 
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850. Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum, іпу.60-12/5. Cornelian 
ringstone, 10 x 10. Similar to last. 

Published: Zakharov, "Gemmen und Siegel des Museums Georgiens’, 
247, no. 26, pl. 1; Lerner, Christian Seals, 40, no. 62. 


851. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology, inv. CBS 9403. Cornelian ring- 
stone, 12 x 12. Similar to last. 

Published: Legrain, Seals, 325, no. 738, pl. 35; Lerner, Christian Seals, 
40, no. 64. 


852. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 1385. Cornelian 
ringstone, 11 x 9 x 2. Daniel wearing knee-length tunic stands 
with hands folded over chest between two lions, facing upward. 
Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 40, no. 65, pl. 6, 39. 


The other popular Christian image found on Sasanian gems 
is Daniel in the Lions’ Den, which occurs in two varieties.!? 
Most of the seals (839—846) are engraved with a distinctive 
composition in which Daniel, dressed in a long tunic, stands 
frontally, his arms raised in prayer, flanked by two lions which 
face downward, their heads at Daniel's feet. Although Daniel's 
pose as orant is similar to early Christian examples in the Ro- 
man Empire, ® both his costume and the position of the lions 
are distinctive. Lions in this pose, with their heads held down 
demonstrating their submissiveness, were depicted in the early 
fifth century on redware lamps of North African manufacture 
and became common in Middle Byzantine depictions.” Cross- 
es occasionally appear in the field of the Sasanian seals, and on 
one example (839), Daniel holds two small crosses in his raised 
hands. 

The second variety depicts Daniel wearing a short kilt, and 
the lions stand upright. The pose appears to derive from the 
traditional Persian "Master of Animals" hero-king or god, who 
grasps the necks or tails of two lions, but on the Sasanian ex- 
amples (847—851) the figure stands with hands raised in prayer 
and does not touch the lions. On one further gem (852) with 
upright lions, Daniel holds his hands at his chest, a pose simi- 
lar to that on a silver plate with Syriac inscriptions, probably of 
sixth or seventh century date, on which Daniel appears to hold 
his hands outward before his chest. 

The identification of the figure as Daniel on both these уагі- 
eties has been questioned by several scholars, who prefer to see 
the figure as a traditional Persian hero or god,?? but the pose 
with upraised hands, the lions with their heads held downward, 
and the frequent presence of subsidiary crosses (especially 
those held by the figure on 839) all strongly suggest that the 
figure is indeed Daniel. The "Master of Animals" grasping the 
lions does in fact appear on Sasanian gems and should not be 
confused with the Daniel types.? 


22 See Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals; 18; A.D.H. Bivar, "A Persian 
Monument at Athens, and its Connections with the Achaemenid State 
Seals; in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch, eds., W.B. Henning Memorial 
Volume (London, 1970), 49—50; and Segal (1967), 15, who proposes the 
implausible identification of “Leon-Atargatis-Hera”; Gignoux, "Sceaux 
chrétien" 300, п. 4, accepts the Christian identification. 

23 See Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 61, no. 6.79; and Gyselen, Catalogue 
des sceaux, 86, no. 13.2. 
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No gem with the image of Daniel bears a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion, but a somewhat cruder variant (with the lions standing 
upright) is engraved on the bezel of an iron ring inscribed with 
a Hebrew name (997). In view of the popularity of the image 
in early Christian iconography, however, all the Sasanian gems 
probably belonged to Christians rather than Jews. 


Jonah(?): 


853. Peshawar Museum; from the collection of Sir John Mar- 
shall. Rectangular banded agate, 12 x 7. A nude male figure 
running (?), pursued by a large fish, which swallows his leg; 
Pahlavi inscription, "Ram son of Fray” 

Published: Pierfrancesco Callieri, Seals and Sealings from the North- 
West of the Indian Subcontinent and Afghanistan (4^ Century BC-11" 
Century AD) (Naples, 1997), 59-60, no. 2.11, pl. 4, who suggests Jonah 
as a possible identification. 


A highly unusual Sasanian seal has recently been published 
which may portray Jonah. The gem depicts a running(?) figure 
who appears to be pursued and partially swallowed by a large 
fish. The composition is, however, unknown on other Sasanian 
gems, and the identification far from secure. The image may 
rather derive from North Indian Hindu iconography showing a 
youth escaping from the jaws of a sea monster (makara).?* 


The Adoration(?): 


854. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; no inv. Garnet, convex, 12.9 
x 11. Woman seated right, holding a child; Pahlavi inscription, 
sybwht', "Seboxt" (a personal name). 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, no. 1331; Garrucci, Storia, 124, no. 
18, pl. 479, 18; Babelon, Guide, по. 1400b; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 797, 
no. 4; Góbl, Siegelkanon, 12b; idem, "Christliche Siegel 53, fig. 5; 
idem, "Ikonographie und Epigraphik’, Litterae Numismaticae Vindo- 
bonenses 2. (1983), 274, as Christian; Lerner, Christian Seals, 35, 
no. 28, pl. 3, 21; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 37, no. 4.37; 
Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien’, 303-4, no. 4, who rejects the Christian 
identification; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 85, no. 11.19. 


855. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, no inv. Garnet, convex, 15 x 
13.7 x 3.5. Woman seated right, holding(?) a child; crude style; 
Pahlavi inscription, m’nt’(y)n’nt"n(?). 

Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 68, no. 9.18; Gyselen, 
Catalogue des sceaux, 82, no. 10.E.1. 


856. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, inv. М 6116. Banded ag- 
ate ring stone, flat, 19.4 x 18.8 x 5.3. Figure seated right, hold- 
ing a child; another figure behind (also crude, similar to last); 





24 See, for example, the second century AD red sandstone relief from 
Mathura; R.C. Sharma, in Marianne Yaldiz and Corinna Wessels-Mevissen, 
eds., The Sublime and the Ascetic in Early Sculpture from India (Mainz, 
2003), 28-29, no. 2. 

25 Women with children in other poses are not unusual on Sasanian gems; 
see Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 85, поз. 11.16-18. 

26. See p. 121, n. 47, for clay tokens. 

27. See Bonner, SMA, 211-2; J. Engemann, “Magische Übelabwehr in der 
Spátantike" JbAC 18 (1975), 25-40, for an extensive review of the evidence; 
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Pahlavi inscription, ру yh’n’n..., “Garde, Yohannan?” (reading 
by Gignoux). 

Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 66, no. 9.3; Gyselen, 
Catalogue des sceaux, 82, no. 10.E.2. 


Three gems in Paris engraved with a seated woman hold- 
ing a child may represent the Virgin and child Jesus, perhaps 
an abbreviated Adoration. Although the simple composition 
and crude engraving do not allow a clear interpretation of 
the scene,” two gems (855-856) appear to bear the Christian 
name Yohannan (written in Pahlavi). With this evidence the 
identification of the scene as Christian becomes more plausi- 
ble, although far from certain. 


The Entry into Jerusalem: 


857. Teheran, Mohsen Foroughi collection. Chalcedony ellip- 
soid; height, 23; face, 21 x 18. Jesus, nimbate (the nimbus is veil- 
like and perhaps misunderstood) rides an ass (with long ears); 
three figures stand before and three behind, their hands raised 
in greeting; two crosses in the field. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 16 and 36, no. 29, pl. 4, 22. 


858. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Semitic Mu- 
seum? (no record could be found). Banded agate disk en- 
graved on both sides as well as the edges; pierced diam., 
21; thickness, 10. Side A: Jesus, holding a cross, rides 
an ass (with long ears); star in field; Pahlavi inscription, 
"pst'n ‘L yz... “Trust in God” (reading by Richard Frye). Side B: 
the "all suffering eye" surrounded by animals. On the edge of 
the disk are incised a palm branch and a zebu bull. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 16—17 and 36, no. 30, pl. 4, 23. 


Lerner is certainly correct in identifying two gems as rep- 
resentations of Jesus's Entry into Jerusalem. Two different 
compositions are employed, both derived from Byzantine 
prototypes. On the first example (857) Jesus is nimbate and 
is greeted by six figures, representing the people of Jerusalem. 
The scene is fairly common in a variety of early Christian and 
Byzantine media and similarly depicted on a group of contem- 
porary gems from a Byzantine workshop (707-712). 

On the second gem (858) a figure, riding an ass, holds a 
large cross. This image, too, very likely depicts the Entry into 
Jerusalem. Similar highly abbreviated depictions appear on a 
Byzantine rock crystal gem (675) and clay tokens of sixth or 
seventh century date.” The reverse side of the gem is engraved 
with the amuletic device of the “all suffering eye; an image 
originally of pagan origin but found frequently on Byzantine 
amulets,” as well as on other Sasanian examples.” 


]. Russell, "The Evil Eye in Early Byzantine Society. Archaeological Evidence 
from Anemurium in Isauria’ Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinistik 
32 (1982), 539-48; and Spier, “Medieval Byzantine Magical Amulets; 60. 
For earlier (second-third century?) pagan gold amulets, see ЕН. Marshall, 
Catalogue of tlie Jewellery Greek, Etruscan and Roman, in the Departments 
of Antiquities British Museum (London, 1911), 342-3, nos. 2887-9, pl. 68. 

28 Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 139, no. 31.6; eadem, Sceaux magiques en 
Iran Sassanide (Studia Iranica 17, Paris, 1995), 47—48, no. 9.1. 








Standing figure holding a long cross: 





859. Teheran, Mohsen Foroughi collection, no. 3.4/10.14. Chal- 
cedony hemisphere, diam., 12. A male figure stands wearing a 

long robe and holding a long cross; Pahlavi inscription, “ISo‘- 
bandag (a personal name meaning ‘Servant of Jesus’), son of...” 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 9-10 and 34, по. 18, pl. 2, 12; Gig- 
noux, "Sceaux chrétien; 307, no. 2. 


860. London, British Museum, inv. WA 103003. Banded agate 

ellipsoid, 19 x 15; height, 19.8. A bearded figure stands wear- 
ing a long robe and holding a long cross; uncertain Pahlavi in- 
scription, read bysxp(wxly), "Bishapur" (a city in Fars) by Bivar; 

but bin’why šbg by Frye; Gignoux suggests an uncertain Semitic 

name. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 28 and 58, BE2 (as fourth cen- 
tury); Göbl, Siegelkanon, 63, 4a, pl. 3; Lerner, Christian Seals, 9-10, 33, 
no. 16, and 43, pl. 2, 10; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien 309, no. 10. 


861. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Rectangular cor- 
nelian ringstone, face convex, back flat, 9.0 x 7.2 x 3.8. A stand- 
ing male figure, similar to the previous, holds a long cross and 
a palm branch. 

Unpublished. 


862. Toronto, University of Toronto, Malcove collection, inv. 
M82.233. Cornelian, flat, 11 x 9, in a silver ring (which perhaps 
does not belong). A standing male figure, similar to the previ- 
ous, holds a long cross. 

Published: Malcove Collection, 76, no. 98 (A. Krug, as fifth century). 


863. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. Garnet, cut down, 8.3 x 8.2 
x 2.6. A male figure holds a long cross; another cross is in the 
field. Crude style. 

Unpublished. 


864. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 193. Garnet, 11 x 9 
x 2. Similar to the previous. 

Published: Borisov, “Epigraficheskie zametki’ pl. 6; Borisov and Lu- 
konin, Sasanidskie gemii, 102, no. 161; Lerner, Christian Seals, 33-34, 
no. 17, pl. 2,11. 


865. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119396; purchased 
from Major V.E. Mocatta, 1928; from Warka? Cornelian, dome; 
diam., 9; height, 8.4. Similar to the previous. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 58, BE3; Lerner, Christian 
Seals, 34, no. 19, pl. 2, 13. 


866. Toronto, University of Toronto, Malcove collection, inv. 
M82.204. Cornelian, ellipsoid, 18 x 13. A standing male figure 
wearing a long robe; a cross is in the field. 

Published: Malcove Collection, 77, no. 100 (A. Krug, as fifth century). 


867. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.50; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. White chalcedony ellipsoid, 16.7 x 
16.5 x 9. A nude male figure holds a long cross and globe(?); 
Pahlavi inscription, “...Trust in God”. 





29 See Wilpert, Sarcofagi, vol. 3, 54—55, pl. 299, for the image on an imperial 
sarcophagus from Istanbul, datable to the end of the fourth century, and 
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Published: Göbl, Siegelkanon, 63, 2a, pl. 1; idem, "Christliche Siegel’, 
62, fig. 28 (who notes fourth century Roman prototypes); Gignoux, 
Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 64, no. 7.7; idem, “Sceaux chrétien’, 311, no. 3, 
fig. 10; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 79, no. 10.B.14. 


A standing male figure wearing a long, flaring robe and 
holding a long cross appears on a number of Sasanian seals. 
The shape of the cross and the use of several exclusively Chris- 
tian names, including two in Syriac (859 and 898—899), assure 
that the image is indeed Christian. The identity of the figure is 
uncertain. A standing figure holding a cross over his shoulder 
is a relatively common motif on early Christian gems of later 
fifth century date (518—519 and 588—591) and may represent 
Jesus himself. Angels also hold long crosses on early Christian 
gems (551—560 and 599—608). The Sasanian figure is, howev- 
er, in local dress and may be carrying a processional cross. The 
Syriac seal (898) names the owner as a priest, and it may be the 
owner himself who is depicted. A seal from the Seyrig collec- 
tion, now in Paris (867), is very unusual for both its style and 
iconography, depicting a nude man holding a long cross in one 
hand and a globe in the other, a type seemingly derived from 
late Roman models. 


Angels: 


868. London, British Museum, M&LA 89,10-14,1; purchased 
from Greville Chester. Cornelian, hemisphere, pierced. Two 
angels flying, holding a wreath over a cross; Pahlavi inscription, 
реп L yz..., “Trust in God” 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 12, no. 82; BMC Post-Classical, 75, 
по. 547, pl. 18; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 850, no. 234; Lerner, Christian 
Seals, 8-9 and 33, no. 15, pl. 1, 9. 


The motif of flying angels supporting a cross within a wreath 
derives from Byzantine prototypes but is not found on any other 
early Christian gem.” Тһе crowning of a cross with the wreath 
is unusual. The Sasanian example (868) appears to be unique. 


Fish and dove: 


869. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119501. Garnet, convex, 
11.5 x 10.4 x 4.1. Dove stands left on altar; a fish on either side. 
Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 102, HF14 (as fifth century). 


870. Private collection; said to be from Iran. Orange cornelian, 
F1, slightly uneven, 14.5 x 12.7 x 2.4. Dove stands right on al- 
tar(?); two fish (opposite directions) on either side. 

Unpublished. 


Although uninscribed, two gems engraved with a dove 
standing on an altar flanked by two fish may be presumed to 
be Christian. The motif of two fish flanking a cross-like object 


the later depiction in mosaic above the apse of San Vitale in Ravenna; for 
ivories, see Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, nos. 125, 126, 142, and 145. 
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was one of the earliest Christian images to be employed on en- 
graved gems, most of which were likely made in Syria in the 
second half of the third century (see Chapter Four). Later ver- 
sions of this early Christian gem type cut in garnet (297-298) 
add the dove to the scene, and this composition provided the 
prototype for the Sasanian versions. Another Sasanian seal 
(900) bears the related image of a dove on an altar without the 
fish, and its Christian origin is confirmed by its Syriac inscrip- 
tion.” 


Christian phrases and personal names in Pahlavi: 


Seals may also be identified as Christian by their inscrip- 
tions, even if the devices have no apparent Christian signifi- 
cance. Names, although written in Pahlavi, are often distinc- 
tively Christian (though presumably not Jewish, which were 
written in Hebrew) and often preceded by a small cross. Gems 
engraved with portraits are known, but their style, too, is iden- 
tical to Mazdean examples and can only be distinguished as 
Christian by the inscription or the presence of a subsidiary 
cross. Shaked and Gignoux have also noted several seals, some 
aniconic, which bear Pahlavi inscriptions with biblical allu- 
sions. 


871. London, British Museum, inv. WA 120180. Cornelian, flat, 
16 x 12. Bust right; Pahlavi inscription, уКиру ywm Spyr, “Ja- 
cob, Good Fortune” 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 48, AC11 (as fourth century); 
Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 23; Gignoux, “Sceaux chrétien 
308, no. 8. 


872. Once Fenerli collection. Bust; Pahlavi inscription, 
ргх т, "Abraham" 

Published: A. Mordtmann, ZDMG 29 (1876), 211, no. 34; 
Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 23, n. 36. 


873. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. УА 1035. Cornelian, 15 x 6. Bust of a bearded man right, a 
cross behind; Pahlavi inscription, read tentatively by Shaked as 
Yesu-yazan yozbar dud ad мей), “YeSu-yazan [a name, literally 
‘worshipper of Jesus'] of the family of Yozbar, (may it be) won- 
derful and good” 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 21 and 37, no. 1035, pl. 6; 
Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 22. 


874. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1971.486; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. Garnet, convex, 19.3 x 14.2 x 4.7. 
Bearded male bust right above wings; Pahlavi inscription, pst 
‘L ySwdy ZY MR'HY рітуау, “Trust in Jesus. God is final” 
Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 64, no. 7.8; idem, "Sceaux 
chrétien 310—1, no. 1, fig. 8; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 103, no. 
20.H.4. 





30. Cf. another similar variety with a dove standing on an altar tied with a 
ribbon, accompanied by a Pahlavi inscription; Legrain, Seals, 361, no. 
1047, pl. 48, chalcedony ringstone, 21 x 17; a Christian origin is uncertain. 


875. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119998. Chalcedony 
conoid, 24 x 22; height, 21.3. Male bust; Pahlavi inscription, 
«y»zdty AYT(Y); "Ihere is God" (reading by Shaked). 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 51, AE5 (as fifth century); Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, pl. 23, 5; Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Si- 
gillography 252 ("the phrase is an obvious reference to Psalm 58:12"). 


876. Paris, Bibliotheque National, de Clercq 134. Sard ellipsoid, 
29.5 x 25 x 19. Bust of bearded male; cross behind; Pahlavi in- 
scription, hwn'lsy, probably a non-Iranian name (Greek, Chun- 
aros?). 

Published: P. Horn, ZDMG 45 (1891), 431; Göbl, Siegelkanon, 64, 7a, 
pl. 5; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 63, no. 7.3; idem, "Sceaux 
chrétien 308, no. 67, fig. 6; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 97, no. 
20.D.32. 


877. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. L1792. Cornelian ring 
stone, 14.7 x 12. 5. Male and female busts facing each other, 
each with hand raised; two crosses, one with ribbons, and a 
star between; Pahlavi inscription, py’hmys nys’n рт ‘L yzd- 
Ly, “...Nisan, trust in God” 

Published: Göbl, Siegelkanon, 65, 17a, pl. 9; Lerner, Christian Seals, 
35, no. 24, pl. 3, 17; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 63, no. 7.2; 
Gignoux, “Sceaux chrétien’, 308, no. 6, fig. 5; Gyselen, Catalogue des 
sceaux, 106—7, no. 22.2. 


878. London, British Museum, inv. WA 120303. White chalced- 
ony, flat, 16.2 x 13.0 x3.0. Eagle clutches bird; Pahlavi inscrip- 
tion, y'kwpy, "Jacob"; the back bears a later Persian inscription. 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 104, HI2; Shaked, "Jewish and 

Christian Seals’, 23; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien 309, no. 9. 


879. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. І 13. Nicolo, 9.7 x 7.8 
Large scorpion holds a small one; cross (or star?); Pahlavi in- 
scription, d'nyly, "Daniel" 

Published: Chabouillet, no. 1240; Shaked, "Jewish and Christian 
Seals’, 22; Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, no. 4.113; idem, "Sceaux 
chrétien, 310, no. 17, fig. 7; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 143, no. 
33.57. 


880. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 443. Cornelian el- 
lipsoid, 26 x 21 x 15. Personal device (tamga) and cross; with 
Pahlavi inscription, b(r)sb’y "pst'n ‘L yzdty, “Bar-Sabba, Trust 
in God" 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 51 and 108, no. 
195; Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 23; Gignoux, "Sceaux chré- 
tien; 309, no. 12. 


881. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119662. Chalcedony 
ellipsoid, 16.5 x 13; height, 4.7. Personal device (tamga), small 
cross, and Pahlavi inscription, ’pst’n ‘L yzd'n, “Trust in God”. 
Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 113-4, NG3 (as fourth cen- 
tury or later); Shaked, "Jewish and Christian Seals; 21. 
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882. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119763. Brown chal- 
cedony dome, diam., 24; height, 22.7. Demon mask; Pahlavi 
inscription, pst'n 'L yzdty YWM SPYL, “Trust in God. Good 
fortune’ 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 75, DM3 (as fifth century); 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, pl. 19, 13; Shaked, “Jewish Sasa- 
nian Sigillography; 252. 


883. London, British Museum, inv. WA 120261. Cornelian, F1 
(with irregularly shaped sides), 11.0 x 9.7 x 2.8. Pahlavi inscrip- 
tion in two lines between two crosses, yazdan yasn, “worship- 
per of God” (reading by Shaked). 

Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 117-8, OA3 (as fifth century); 
Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals; 21 (suggesting a possible Chris- 
tian origin); Göbl, “Christliche Siegel’, 56, fig. 10. 


884. Pinneberg, Dr. R. Harten collection. Green jasper, dome, 
14x 11 x 2.5. Two crosses, Pahlavi inscription, mwrb’ (personal 
name). 

Published: Göbl, "Christliche Siegel 56, fig. 9. 


885. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. 192. Cornelian, 13 
x 10. Standing figure; Pahlavi inscription, brsmsy ДҮ wrnydy 
ВЕН, the Semitic name “Bar-Samas...” 

Published: Borisov and Lukonin, Sasanidskie gemii, 53 and 91, no. 
105; Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 23, n. 33. 


886. Gotha, inv. Z.V. 374. A human head and an animal; Pahlavi 
inscription, "Bar-Zirba(?), trust in Jesus" (reading by Gignoux). 
Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien 310, по. 13; cf. the comments 
by Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 247. 


887. Teheran, Mohsen Foroughi collection, no. 4.2/10.11. Nude 
female standing, holding vase (a first century Roman gem, re- 
used); inscription in Pahlavi preceded by a small cross, "Brikh- 
I$o' (the Syriac personal name, ‘Blessed by Jesus’), son of Har- 
gen. Trust in God” 

Published: Тһе reading given here is by Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Si- 
gillography 247; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien’, 306-7, no. 1, fig. 3 (with 
a different reading). 


888. Teheran, Mohsen Foroughi collection. Large stone, 28.5 x 
16.5. Uncertain figure, Pahlavi inscription, zkydy, a translitera- 
tion of the Syriac zakkai (translated by Gignoux as "pur, victo- 
rieux”). 

Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien’, 307, no. 4. 


889. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1968.1212; from the col- 
lection of Henri Seyrig. Banded agate, dome, 16 x 13.5 x 12.4. 
Hand and small cross; Pahlavi inscription, bar «i» rozgar?, "the 
fruit/product of fate"? (the reading tentatively proposed by 
Shaked). 

Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 64, no. 7.10; 
idem, "Sceaux chrétien; 308, п. 44; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 83, 
по. 10.Е10; Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 247. 


890. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119982. Chalcedony 
ellipsoid, decorated, 19 x 16; height, 20. Female bust right, 
hands raised; her hair is elaborately decorated, and she wears 
a diadem, pearl earrings and a necklace; Pahlavi inscription, 





31 Forthe name, cf. Acts 1:23 and 15:22, as Shaked notes. 


KLYTN-m 'L LK PWN SM MR'XY/ AP-m YDH LK/ ппу, "I call 
you by name, O Lord, and you are my strength. Nanai" (read- 
ing by Shaked, who notes similarities to Lamentations 3:55 and 
Psalm 28:7 or 89:14. Nanai is taken as a personal name). 
Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 55, BAG (as fourth century); 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, pl. 13, 14; Shaked, "Jewish Sasa- 
nian Sigillography 252, no. 42. 


891. Teheran, Mohsen Foroughi collection, inv. 1.2/00.26. Ag- 
ate ellipsoid, 21.1 x 17.4 14.3. Pahlavi inscription in five lines, 
followed Бу a small cross, MLXY ZY/ PWN’ sm’ ип(.)/ рису 
MN bcky/ [n]mc' psty/ [']L LK AYTY, "Lord, who (are)/ in the 
heavens,/ save [me/us?] from sin./ Worship-duty/ is (=belongs) 
to you" (reading by Shaked). Gignoux notes the reference to 
the Lord's Prayer. Shaked suggests Syriac influence and notes 
that the last two lines "read like a paraphrase of the final phrase 
in Ps. 146 (147):1* 

Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien’; 312, no. 7, fig. 11; Philippe 
Gignoux and Rika Gyselen, Sceaux sasanides de diverses collections 
privées (Leuven, 1982), 33, no. 0.26/1.26; Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Si- 
gillography’, 248. 


892. Unknown collection. 15 x 12. Pahlavi inscription in three 
lines, surrounded by a circular inscription, preceded by a small 
cross. In the center, m’lydy/ ‘pst’n / ‘L yzdty. Around: MNW 
руе smn W (z)myk APS KRA [MH] pts; "Mare. Trust in God, 
who created the sky and the earth and all that is in them” The 
reading is Shaked's, who notes that Mare was a common Se- 
mitic name in Sasanian Babylonia. 

Published: Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 248—9, fig. 14. 


893. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1971.494. Cornelian, 
convex, 15.6 x 10.7 x 5.7. Two line inscription and star; later 
reused, with an Arabic inscription on the back. Pahlavi inscrip- 
tion, msyx/xdyb'l, the personal name, Mesih-hayyar, “Helped 
by Christ”. 

Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 18, no. 1.16; 
idem, "Sceaux chrétien 311, no. 2, fig. 9; Helmut Humbach, ZDMG 
130 (1980), 648; Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 75, no. 00.9; 
Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 247-8. 


Of the Pahlavi inscribed seals engraved with portrait 
busts (see also the two Syriac examples, 901-902), only two 
have crosses added as Christian symbols (873 and 876). Oth- 
ers have Christian names, including Jacob (871), Abraham 
(872), and the Persian coinage Yesu-yazan, “worshipper of Je- 
sus" (873). Another gem with a portrait bust (874) is explicitly 
inscribed "Trust in Jesus" (see also 886), a phrase derived from 
the traditional "Trust іп the gods’ As Shaked has argued, the 
phrase "Ihere is God" (875) is also likely of Christian origin. 
The fine portrait busts of a man and woman, similar to late Ro- 
man portraits of married couples on gems and rings (see, for 
example, 1, 25-26, 35-48, and 61—66), is identifiable as Chris- 
tian by the prominent placement of two small crosses (877). 

Christian names appear on other Sasanian gems with con- 
ventional devices. Jacob again is written on a seal with an eagle 
clutching a bird (878), and Daniel is inscribed on a seal deco- 
rated with a scorpion (879). On a seal with a traditional Persian 
personal device (tamga) the Semitic name Bar-Sabba™ appears 
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with the phrase “Trust in God" (880). Other Semitic names 
written in Pahlavi include Bar-samas (885), Bar-Zirba(?) (886), 
Brikh-I5o‘ (887), and Mare (892). Another seal with a tamga 
and "Trust in God" (881) may also be Christian in view of the 
small cross preceding the inscription. 

Shaked has noted that the traditional Persian phrase 
abastan 6 уагайп ('pst'n L yzd'n), “trust in the gods’, came to 
be understood as the singular "trust in God" by the late Sasa- 
nian and early Islamic periods and was employed by Christians 
on their seals,” and, indeed, the phrase often appears on gems 
with clearly Christian iconographical devices and names (788, 
858, 867—868, 877, 880, 887, and 893). Shaked has also sug- 
gested that the singular yzdty rather than yzd'n in the inscrip- 
tion on a seal engraved with a demon mask (882) may indicate 
a Christian origin. A related phrase, yazdan yasn, “worshipper 
of God" appears on an aniconic seal (883) between two crosses, 
which indicate it too is Christian. 

Several gems with unusual phrases containing biblical allu- 
sions suggest a Christian origin as well. On a seal in the British 
Museum (890), finely engraved with the bust of an elegantly 
dressed woman, her hands raised before her (in the pose of an 
orant?), is the inscription, "I call you by name, O Lord, and you 
are my strength which, as Shaked notes, echoes passages in 
the Psalms and Lamentations. Two other gems are engraved 
with only inscriptions in multiple lines followed by a small 
cross. Тһе five line inscription on a gem in the Foroughi collec- 
tion (891) contains paraphrases of both the Lord's prayer and 
Psalm 146 (147): 1. Another gem (892) published by Shaked 
is inscribed in three lines with the phrase "Trust in God, who 
created the sky and the earth and all that is in them’, clearly 
with biblical influence (see especially Acts 4:24), along with the 
Semitic personal name Mare. 

A. Christian gem in Paris (893) bears a two line inscrip- 
tion in Pahlavi with the personal name Mesih-hayyar, mean- 
ing “Helped by Christ’, followed by a star. The unusual style 
and shape, which are similar to early Islamic seals with Kufic 
inscriptions, suggest that it dates from after the Arab conquest 
(cf. also the Jewish seals, 998-1002). 


А Christian gem with Arabic inscription: 


894. Private collection. Garnet, flat ring stone, the edges cut 
down slightly, 12.6 x 10.5 x 2.0. Three lines of Arabic within 
a dotted border: the first line is uncertain (a personal name?), 
but the following two read, abd allah (reading by Shaul 
Shaked), "servant of God? A small, simple cross follows the 
second line, and a "Greek" cross follows the final line. 
Unpublished. 


The gem (894) is included here both for its rare Christian 
Arabic inscription (see also 930 and 933) and for its similarity 
to Sasanian works. The material, the shape, the placement of 
the two crosses, the dotted border, and the cursive script recall 
Sasanian gems with Pahlavi inscriptions, although the relation 
to these gems is not clear. The work appears to date from the 
seventh century, soon after the Arab conquest of Mesopotamia 
and the fall of the Sasanian dynasty. 





32 Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals; 21, and see n. 13 above. 
33 The meaning is uncertain; see Shaul Shaked, "Notes on the Pahlavi Amulet 
and Sasanian Courts of Law" BAI 7 (1993), 167. 


А Pahlavi Amulet: 


895. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, inv. 1989.123. 
Rectangular chalcedony, pierced, 45 x 37 x 14. In the centre 
within a rectangular linear border, a stylized anthropoid fig- 
ure with a large, frontally facing head with twelve long strands 
of hair standing on end, a cruciform body, and detailed feet; 
around the figure, both inside and outside the border, is an ex- 
tensive inscription, in the translation by Shaul Shaked (which 
differs from that of Skjaervo), "From Ѕаѕап to Säsän-Marg the 
demon. Now as you may see this letter, may it be to you in Jesus' 
name. May (this) be an admonition and remembrance to me, 
as by me.../ [NN] the Righteous, and his son is the chief priest, 
made (the following) admonition: Now, this Pérozdukht, whose 
mother's name is (left blank], and whose father's name is [left 
blank], and [who is] of the [left blank] place. Be not a mklsy? 
and do not seize her. If you have seized her, then indeed quickly 
release her back so that she may not again be seized by you” 
Published: P.O. Harper, P.O. Skjzervo, L. Gorelick, and A.J. Gwin- 
nett, “A Seal-Amulet of the Sasanian Era: Imagery and Typology, the 
Inscription, and Technical Comments’, BAI 6 (1992), 43-58; Shaul 
Shaked, “Notes on the Pahlavi Amulet and Sasanian Courts of Law”, 
BAI7 (1993), 165-72. 


The remarkable engraved chalcedony stone acquired in 
1989 by the Metropolitan Museum in New York (895) is an 
example of a Sasanian amulet with few known parallels. The 
inscription, in epistolary form, names the writer as the god 
Ѕаѕап, who admonishes the demon Säsän-Marg in the name 
of Jesus for the protection of the individual Perozdukht. The 
amulet need not have been made for a Christian, for the name 
of Jesus was widely viewed as having power against demons. 
The image engraved on the gem, presumably representing the 
demon, is notable for its cruciform shape, which may allude to 
the Crucifixion of Jesus and the power of the Cross. 


Inscriptions in Syriac: 


Inscriptions in Syriac, a dialect of Aramaic used exclusively 
by Christians primarily in northern Mesopotamia, also appear 
on gems in Sasanian style. Unlike the Christian Sasanian gems 
with Pahlavi inscriptions, which often employed traditional 
Persian figural devices, most of the surviving Syriac examples 
are engraved with either Christian devices or inscriptions with- 
out any device at all, although several portraits are known as 
well. Christian images include crosses, figures holding cross- 
es, and the dove. Inscriptions provide a number of Christian 
names, titles (including "priest" and “deacon”), the frequent 
epithet "servant of Jesus’; and perhaps Biblical allusions. 


896. London, British Museum, inv. WA 120260. Yellow chalced- 
ony, convex, back concave, 12.5 x 10.7 x 4.7. Cross with circular 
elements at the terminals; bilingual Pahlavi and Syriac inscrip- 
tion, p'ky (Pahlavi), “Holy”; ‘th’ (Syriac), “God”; hatched border. 


34 See also Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 76, nos. 10.1—10.2. 
35 See Chapter Seven. 
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Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 110, NA1 (as fourth century); 
Göbl, Siegelkanon, 70, 102a, pl. 33; Lerner, Christian Seals, 33, no. 11, 
pl. 1, 6; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien; 312, no. 8, fig. 12. 


897. London, British Museum, inv. WA 119661. Chalcedony 
dome, 15.5 x 14.5; height, 13. Personal device (tamga) and 
crescent; Syriac inscription, mrqywn qsys, "Marcion, priest" 
(reading by Gignoux). 

Published: J. de Menasce, “Déchiffrement de motifs alphabétiques de 
l'époque sassanide Bulletin de l'Institut français dArchéologie orien- 
tale 59 (1960), 313; Segal, “А Syriac Seal Inscription; 7—8, pl. 4d; BMC 
Western Asiatic Seals, 113, NF1 (as fourth century); Gignoux, "Sceaux 
chrétien; 306, no. 2. 


898. Teheran, Mohsen Foroughi collection, inv. 2.3/10.15. Male 
figure standing, holding long cross. Syriac inscription in two 
lines, ySw* 4575, "Jesus, priest’: 

Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien; 306, no. 3, fig. 2. 


899. Once S. Alishan collection. Standing figure holding long 
cross; Syriac inscription, mrym, "Miriam?" 

Published: Mordtmann, "Studien 41, по. 144, pl. 5; Shaked, “Jewish 
and Christian Seals’; 23, n. 34. 


900. Copenhagen, National Museum, inv. DFa 703. Garnet. 
Dove stands on altar, cross below; Syriac inscription above and 

on either side, knp/ Twhy/ lyblh’, “A wing over him. Belonging 

to Ya(h)balaha’ The reading is by Shaked, who notes a possible 

reference to Ezekiel 16:8. 

Published: Mordtman, "Studien 50, no. 7, pl. 6; Valdemar Schmidt, 
Osterlandske Indskrifter fra den Kongelige Antiksamling (Copenhagen, 
1879), 57, no. 53; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien’, 313, no. 9; Shaked, “Jew- 
ish Sasanian Sigillography’, 249-50, no. 31, fig. 16. 


901. Brussels, Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, inv. IR.1249; 
said to be from Iran (Amlash?). Cornelian, convex, 14.5 x 11.7; 
in gold ring with tubular hoop. Bust of unbearded man wearing 
diadem right; cross above; Syriac inscription, dsbt’ dysw‘, “of 
Shabta; of Jesus” 

Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien; 310, no. 15; Gignoux and Gy- 
selen, Bulles et sceaux sassanides, 246—7, MCB 20.2, pl. 18; Splendeur 
des Sassanides (exhibition catalogue, Brussels, 1993), 282, no. 139. 


902. Copenhagen, National Museum, inv. DFa 647. Agate, 
48 x 34. Male bust, unbearded, and Syriac inscription, ‘bah 
d(yy)$w['], "Servant of Jesus" 

Published: Shaked, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 250, no. 32, fig. 
17. 


903. London, British Museum, inv. WA. 119393. Red jasper el- 
lipsoid, 16 x 14; height, 16.3. Bearded figure in long tunic stands 
right, holding uncertain object; Syriac inscription, Рай drb(’)n 
"Фудз, "Abdeh-de-rabban (literally, ‘servant of our Lord’)... 
(uncertain second name?)” (reading by Gignoux). 

Published: Segal, “A Syriac Seal Inscription’, 6-15, pl. 4a (with an al- 
ternate reading and interpretation; the figure is not, however, horned 
as suggested); BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 58, ВЕ1 (as fourth century); 
Góbl, Siegelkanon, 63, 4f, pl. 3; Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien’, 309, по. 11. 





36 See Lerner, Christian Seals, 5-7, who suggested that this form of cross was 
of Mesopotamian origin; for the church at Hira, see D. Talbot Rice, “The 
Oxford Excavations at Hira’, Ars Islamica 1 (1934), 58, fig. 7. Bivar's dating 
of the seal to the fourth century is too early. 


904. Leiden. Syriac inscription, ‘bdh d-‘lh’ msmsn’, “Abdeh- 
d'Alaha (the personal name, ‘Servant of God’), deacon’. 
Published: BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 16; Gignoux, “Sceaux chrétien’, 
306, no. 4. 


905. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, 
inv. УА 2163. Inscription in four lines, ‘nh/ ‘bdh/ d y$w ‘lh, “I 
am the servant of Jesus, God" 

Published: Gignoux, "Sceaux chrétien 311, no. 4. 


906. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.56; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. Banded agate, dome, 18.7 x 18.6 x 
13.9. Two lines of Syriac between two crosses. 

Published: Lerner, Cliristian Seals, 33, no. 14, pl. 1, 8; Gyselen, Cata- 
logue des sceaux, 75, no. 00.10. 


907. Private collection; said to be from Iran. Nicolo, F4 (ap- 
proaching F3), 13.5 x 12.2 x 4.3. Aedicula; within, Syriac inscrip- 
tion, downward, preceded by small cross, 4” фай dysw‘, “Ada, 
the servant of Jesus" 

Published: Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 249, no. 30, fig. 15. 


908. Private collection. Garnet, convex, c. 11 x 8, in a silver 
ring; diam., 25.9. Syriac inscription in three lines, a cross in the 
second line, ‘brhm 'bdh dysw‘, "Abraham, servant of Jesus’. 
Unpublished. 


А chalcedony ringtone in London (896) is unique in bearing 
a bilingual inscription in Pahlavi and Syriac. "Holy" is written 
in Pahlavi and "God" in Syriac around a long cross with splay- 
ing arms and circular elements at the terminals. This highly 
distinctive form of cross appears to have originated in Syria- 
Mesopotamia in the sixth century, and one example is found 
painted оп a wall in a church at Hira (in southern Iraq). The 
cross also appears on an extensive series of rock crystal seals, 
many with Syriac inscriptions, probably of late seventh century 
date (909—929). 

A seal with a Persian personal device (tamga) bears an 
inscription naming a priest, Marcion (897), and the title 
4$у$, "priest; is written on a gem with the device of a figure 
holding a long cross (898; cf. 859—865), along with the name 
of Jesus but no personal name. Another gem with a similar 
device (899) bears the female personal name Miriam. A seal 
without a figural device (904) is inscribed with the name Ab- 
deh-dAlaha (the personal name, ‘Servant of God"), who is 
named as msmsn’, “deacon” 

A garnet seal in Copenhagen (900) is engraved with a dove 
standing on an altar, which appears to be a Christian image (cf. 
869—870), and the inscription, "A wing over him. Belonging to 
Ya(h)balaha” Shaked, who provided this reading, sees biblical 
allusions in the first phrase and notes that Yahbalaha could be 
the prominent katholikos of this name (c. 415-420 AD), who 
lived during the reign of Yazdigird I. 


37 For ће name, cf. Daniel 9:11, as noted Бу Gignoux. 
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Two portraits accompanied by Syriac inscriptions are found 
оп gems. Тһе first (901), a cornelian set in a gold ring, names 
the owner as Shabta, with the epithet "of Jesus" (presumably 
signifying 'servant of Jesus’) and a cross. The second example 
(902) does not identify the owner but bears the common epi- 
thet "servant of Jesus" 

А seal in London (903) is engraved with an image of an un- 
identified standing male figure and bears the name Abdeh-de- 
rabban (literally, “servant of our Lord”), along with perhaps an- 
other uncertain name. The name and the use of Syriac indicate 
a Christian origin. 

А number of gems without figural decoration are inscribed 
in several lines with names and epithets and sometimes one 
or two small crosses. In addition to the inscription “Abdeh- 
dAlaha, deacon" (904), are “І am the servant of Jesus, God" 
(905), "Ada, the servant of Jesus" written within an aedicula 
of Sasanian form (907),? and “Abraham, servant of Jesus" 
(908). 


Rock crystal stamp seals (seventh century): 


А group of seals of distinctive style and shape may be at- 
tributed to a Syriac-speaking workshop in Mesopotamia in 
the seventh century, probably in the second half of the century, 
soon after the Moslem conquest and the fall of the Sasanian 
Empire. The great majority of the seals are rock crystals of co- 
noid shape, engraved with the distinctive form of cross found 
on gem 896. Although many of the seals are not inscribed, a 
number do bear names and phrases in Syriac, and one remark- 
able example (930), although clearly of Christian origin, is in- 
scribed in Arabic in Kufic script. Some seals bear cruciform- 
shaped monograms rather than the cross. There are also a few 
seemingly related gems in other materials, including chalcedo- 
ny, lapis lazuli, jasper, and haematite. All the seals are very close 
in style and stylistically related to Sasanian examples, but the 
existence of a seal inscribed in Arabic suggests that the group 
dates to the late seventh century, if not slightly later. Although 
squat conoid seals were used by Sasanian workshops, this par- 
ticular shape, thin and tall, is distinctive. Although the shape 
is extremely rare in Byzantium, one rock crystal conical seal 
from Egypt, which names a bishop, is known (587). In 1977, 
Lerner identified the core of the Syriac rock crystal group in 
five examples.” At least twenty-three rock crystal stamp seals 
are now known," as well as several seals in other materials. 


38 For the use of an aedicula to frame a figure or other device on Sasanian 
gems, see Góbl, Siegelkanon, 14, pl. 40. 

39 For the name Abraham among Persian Christians, see Shaked, “Jewish and 
Christian Seals’, 23—24, n. 36. 

40 Lerner, Christian Seals, 5-7. 


Rock crystal conoids, engraved with a cross and 


inscribed in Syriac, hs’ hy’, “the living passion”: 


909. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. AOD 183; from the collection 
of M. Dieulafoy. Rock crystal; height, 21; face, 13 x 1. Cross. 
Published: Delaporte, Louvre, vol. 1, D.284, pl. 56, 60; Lerner, Chris- 
tian Seals, 32, no. 7. 


910. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.59; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. Rock crystal; height, 22; diam., 13 x 
12. Cross within linear border. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 32, no. 9, pl. 1, 5. 


911. Once Harari collection; previously Southesk collection; 
purchased from J.J. Naaman (1902). Rock crystal; height, 25; 
diam., 15. 

Published: Southesk, vol. 2, 13, P29, pl. 1; Boardman and Scarisbrick, 
Нагагі, 53, no. 120; Lerner, Christian Seals, 32, no. 8. 


912. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection. Rock crystal; 
height, 21; diam., 12.5. Cross in wreath border. 
Published: Rom und Вуганг, 238—9, no. 374 (Martin Dennert). 


913. Private collection; said to be from Iran. Rock crystal; 
height, 18. Cross in hatched border. 
Unpublished. 


914. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum, Byzantine 
Section, inv. ш-855. Rock crystal; height, 24; diam., 14.5; 
pierced. 

Unpublished. 


915. Private collection; formerly Derek Content collection. 
Rock crystal; height, 29; pierced. 
Unpublished. 


916. Private collection; formerly Derek Content collection; said 
to be from Jordan. Rock crystal; height, 23; double-sided co- 
noid, engraved on both top and bottom. Bottom: cross in linear 
border with inscription. Top: similar cross and border but no 
inscription. 
Unpublished. 


917. Calcutta, Indian Museum, inv. 8239. Rock crystal. 
Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 32, no. 10. 


918. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Rock crystal; 
height, 20.0; face, 13.4 x 12.1; pierced. Cross on base; cable 
border. The inscription is difficult to decipher and may be a 
blundered version of the previous. 

Published: Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography' 250, по. 34, fig. 19 
(who suggests the letters may be Hebrew). 


41 Two examples, which may be identical to ones listed below, appear to have 
been in the Newton-Robinson collection; see Catalogue of tlie Valuable 
and Important Collection of Engraved Gems, Camei and Intagli ... formed 
Бу Charles Newton-Robinson, Christie, Manson & Woods, London, 22 
June 1909, lot 184: “Conoid signet of rock crystal, octagonal in section, оп 
the base a cross in intaglio...and a conoidal rock-crystal seal, on the base a 
cross, with cable border”. 
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Rock crystal conoids with other inscriptions: 


919. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.58; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. Rock crystal; height, 21; face, 13 x 
10. Cross; two lines of Syriac. 

Published: Lerner, Christian Seals, 32, no. 6, pl. 1, 4. 


920. Private collection; formerly Zurich market, 1989; said to 
be from Israel. Rock crystal; height, 21; diam., 11.5; pierced. 
Gross and two lines, ywb, “Ayub” (Job). 

Published: Shaked, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 250, no. 33, fig. 18; 
L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), 
lot 53. 


92]. Private collection; formerly Derek Content collection. 
Rock crystal; height, 17; pierced. Cross and uncertain name 
within recessed arch. 

Unpublished. 


922. Once Derek Content collection; formerly Paris market. 
Rock crystal; height, 19.5; face, 12.5 x 11. Cross and name in 
two lines. 

Unpublished. 


923. Cologne Cathedral, set in the Dreikönigenschrein; pur- 
chased in the 1960s and said to have been found at the Basilica 
Son Bou, Alcudia (Mallorca), but this provenance seems highly 
improbable. Gray-blue chalcedony rectangular stamp seal, 
pierced for suspension; height, 25; face, 14 x 11.5. Cross within 
linear border and two words of Syriac of uncertain meaning. 
Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, Dreikönigenschrein, 375, no. 287 (as Syr- 
ian, fifth-sixth century). 


Rock crystal conoids, uninscribed: 


924. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection. Rock crystal; height, 
15.5; diam., 8. Cross in wreath border; somewhat crude. 
Published: Rom und Byzanz, 239, no. 375 (Martin Dennert). 


925. Athens, Byzantine Museum, inv. 4113. Rock crystal. Cross 
within recessed arch. 
Unpublished. 


926. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Rock crystal; 
height, 26.0; face, 15 x 13.5. Cross on base; linear border. 
Unpublished. 


927. Private collection. Rock crystal; height, 20.0; face, 16.2 x 
13.0; worn with some chips. Cross (border worn away?). 
Unpublished. 


42 "Ihe shape, an octagonal pyramid, is that of early Achaemenid seals, 
suggesting that the seal may be an old Achaemenid example reused 


928. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Rock crystal; 
height, 20.1; diam., 12; pierced. Cross on leaved base; hatched 
border. 

Unpublished. 


929. Private collection; said to be from Iran. Rock crystal oc- 
tagonal pyramid; height, 17.9; face, 12.5 x 8.8. Cross in wreath 
border. 

Unpublished. 


Rock crystal conoid inscribed in Arabic: 


930. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 496. Rock crys- 
tal; height, 23; diam. of face, 13. Cross of Byzantine type on 
three steps; around, inscription in Kufic Arabic, "Ich gehóre zu 
Gott, der die Leiden kennt" (reading by Michel van Esbroeck). 
Published: Byzanz., 236, no. Ш.7 (J. Spier). 


Rock crystal conoids with monograms: 


931. Once Harari collection. Rock crystal conoid (shape as 
previous group); height, 16; diam., 12.5. Cruciform Syriac(?) 
monogram. 

Published: Boardman and Scarisbrick, Harari, 53, no. 121 (suggesting 
a reading in Arabic, піта, "grace"). 


932. Cologne, Rómisch-Germanisches Museum, inv. 8878. 
Rock crystal, flat with rounded sides, 16 x 14 x 9. Side A: Cruci- 
form monogram (Syriac?), read as Pahlavi by Gignoux (as Mar- 
dan) and Бу СбЫ (as pp’yl). Side B: Arabic inscription, mws’ bn 
mhmd, “Musa Ibn Muhammad” 

Published: Köln, no. 473 (Side A: "sixth century, Christian?"; Side 
B: "seventh century or later"). 


933. Once Zurich market, 1987. Lapis lazuli, circular F1; diam., 
13; height, 2. Cruciform monogram and two lines of Kufic Ara- 
bic script; two crosses; all within hatched border. 

Published: Numismatic Art and Ancient Coins, Zurich, Auction 5 (20 
November 1987), lot 197. 


Nearly all the seals in this group are made of rock crystal 
and of slim, conical shape, usually pierced for suspension. The 
cross engraved on the circular face is linear in form, composed 
of double lines for each arm with circular elements at the 
terminals. The cross may be placed within a linear, cable, or 
wreathed border, and on two examples (921 and 925) the cross 
stands within a recessed arch. On one seal (928) the cross has a 
leaved base, a variety derived from Byzantine models (see also 


by the Syriac workshop; for the Achaemenid seals, see John Boardman, 
“Pyramidal Stamp Seals in the Persian Empire’, Iran 8 (1970), 19-45. 
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934—935). An unusual variety (916) is engraved with a cross 
on both the top and bottom of the seal, and one seal is rectan- 
gular in shape and made of chalcedony (923). 

The most common inscription found on the group (909- 
918) is the phrase, hs’ hy’, "the living passion’ Other seals 
(919—923) bear personal names or other phrases (not all 
of which have been read). Some examples are not inscribed 
(924—929). The unique example with Arabic inscription (930) 
reads, "I belong to God, who knows the Passion" (reading by 
Michel van Esbroeck). On this seal, the cross takes a somewhat 
different form of "Greek" type (the "cross potent") with per- 
pendicular bars on the terminals and standing on three steps, 
a composition similar to that seen on Byzantine coins dating 
from the sixth through the eighth centuries.” 

One further rock crystal conoid (931) appears to be a prod- 
uct of the same workshop as the others but is engraved with an 
undeciphered cruciform monogram composed of either Syriac 
or Arabic letters, more likely the former. A similar monogram 
is found on a rock crystal ringstone in Cologne (932), on the 
back of which is a later Arabic name. On a lapis lazuli disk 
(933) is a finely engraved monogram and brief Arabic inscrip- 
tion (undeciphered). 


Haematite and Jasper: 


934. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 3337. Haematite, octagonal 
(cut down?); 16.5 x 11.5 x 3.3. Leaved cross. 

Published: Wulff, Berlin, 233, no. 1137, pl. 56; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
831, no. 129, fig. 5014. 


935. Private collection. Black jasper, flat but irregularly shaped 
sides, oval, 14.3 x 9.2 x 2.9. Leaved cross, very similar to last, 
within dotted border. 

Unpublished. 


Two further gems (934-935) are engraved with the im- 
age of a cross of similar type to that found on the rock crystal 
group, although with a leaved base.“ Both gems аге ringstones 
of shiny, black materials, one haematite and the other a highly 
polished black jasper. On stylistic grounds, these gems may be 
assigned to the seventh century. 


Bullae: 


936. Jerusalem, Israel Museum. Clay seal impression. Ram with 
a ribbon on its neck; inscription, Yohanan. 

Published: Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 24, pl. 4, 1; idem, 
"Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 249, no. 29. 


43 For the motif, see D. Talbot Rice, "The Leaved Cross; Byzantinoslavica 11 
(1950), 72-81. 

44 The reading is by Sebastian Brock (letter to the author, 1992); and the same 
reading was made by Michel van Esbroeck in Rom und Byzanz, 239. 

45 See p. 124, n. 45, and gems 696-697. 


937. Private collection. Clay bulla with six stamps; length, 33.8. 
Three circular and oval stamps show the image of a cross with 
splayed terminals; two others are inscribed in Syriac; one 
shows an animal. 

Unpublished. 


938. Private collection. Clay bulla with twelve oval and rectan- 
gular stamps; length, 41.5. Several stamps show long crosses 
with Syriac inscriptions; others are inscribed with Syriac, but 
without a cross. 

Unpublished. 


Although clay bullae impressed by Sasanian seals, usually 
by multiple examples, are common,” only a few examples with 
Syriac inscriptions are known. А seal impression with the im- 
age of a standing ram tied with a diadem ribbon, a common 
motif on Sasanian gems,* is inscribed in Syriac with the name 
Yohanan. Two other bullae (937—938) were stamped with mul- 
tiple seals, some with crosses with or without Syriac inscrip- 
tions, and others with only inscriptions. No seal survives which 
matches these types of stamps, however. 


А Manichaean seal: 


939. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. M 1393; acquired 1896 
from Edgard Gascoin, Paris, for 80 francs. Rock crystal, sharply 
convex, back flat; diam., 29; height, 9.3. Bearded bust of Mani 
(2), flanked by two smaller busts; Syriac (Estrangelo) inscrip- 
tion around, “Mani, the Apostle of Jesus Christ’. 

Published: P. de Menasce and A. Guillou, "Un cachet manichéen de 
la Bibliothèque Nationale’, Revue de l'histoire des religions 131 (1946), 
81-84; BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 15; Н.-). Klimkeit, Manichaean 
Art and Calligraphy (Leiden, 1982), 50, no. 61, pl. 32. 


A. remarkable rock crystal seal in Paris (939) is the only 
known example of a Manichaean seal. Shown on the gem are 
three highly stylized male busts with long beards, presumably 
Mani himself and two apostles. The Syriac inscription specifi- 
cally names Mani as the “Apostle of Jesus Christ’ The use of 
rock crystal and the Syriac script suggest that the gem is related 
to late Sasanian works and to the group of rock crystal Syriac 
stamp seals (909—931), but the style of engraving is unique. 


46 See928 and п. 43 above. 

47 See Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 77-139; Gyselen, Catalogue des 
sceaux, 199-216; and BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 120-1, ZR1—2. 

48 See, for example, BMC Western Asiatic Seals, 88, EP1—6. 
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Chapter Sixteen: Jewish seals 


Only a small number of surviving gems attest to the use 
of seals by Jews either in the homeland of Palestine or in the 
many communities of the diaspora where the Jews were more 
assimilated to Graeco-Roman culture, such as those in Egypt 
and North Africa, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and France. The 
evidence, however, is no doubt very fragmentary. For exam- 
ple, there is no reported find of a Jewish seal from Alexandria, 
which was one of the largest Jewish communities in the Greek 
world and from which numerous inscriptions (nearly all written 
in Greek) survive. Perhaps, however, the small number of Jews 
relative to pagans accounts for the paucity of surviving gems, 
and it must be remembered that all Graeco-Roman engraved 
gems dating after the late third century are relatively rare. The 
largest surviving group of Jewish seals come from within the 
Sasanian empire, most of which appear to date from the fifth 
to seventh centuries. In contrast to gems from the late Roman 
and Byzantine empires, Sasanian seals were produced in enor- 
mous quantity, but even so the relative number of surviving 
Jewish seals is tiny. The other significant group of Jewish seals 
is comprised of engraved metal rings and stamp seals, primar- 
ily of the early Byzantine period (sixth-seventh centuries). 

Jewish literary sources, most importantly the rabbinical 
discussions preserved in both the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmud, occasionally provide testimony relevant to seal usage. 
Underlying the Talmudic discussions is the question of wheth- 
er or not Jews were allowed under Jewish law to use seals with 
engraved devices that may violate the biblical prohibition of 
idolatry (Exodus 20:4, "Ihou shalt not make unto thee a grav- 
en image..."). Historians and archaeologists had long believed 
that the Jews in the Graeco-Roman period did not use figural 
images, thinking them idolatrous, until a stream of discover- 
ies, most importantly the third century decorated synagogue 
at Dura Europos and the numerous decorated synagogues in 
Palestine and North Africa, forced a re-evaluation of their as- 
sumptions. Goodenough, who was still troubled by the ques- 
tion of idolatry, argued in his magnum opus, Jewish Symbol 
in the Graeco-Roman Period, that popular Jewish artistic ex- 
pression contravened the decrees of the Palestinian religious 
authorities and created symbolic images highly influenced by 
Graeco-Roman models. Goodenough' far-reaching ideas in- 
evitably provoked critics, many of whom were justified in their 
objections,' and Goodenoughs views on idolatry were compre- 
hensively dismissed by Urbach.? 


- 


See especially the survey of the numerous reviews, Morton Smith, "Good- 
enough Jewish Symbols in Retrospect’; Journal of Biblical Literature 86 
(1967), 53-68. 

Urbach, “Rabbinical Laws’, 149-65 and 229-45; and Goodenough, Jewish 
Symbols, vol. 12, 65-67, for a reply. See also, Gerald Blidstein, “Nullification 
of Idolatry in Rabbinic Law’; Proceedings of the American Academy for Jew- 
ish Research 41-42 (1975), 1-44. 

R. Eliezer in the second century said, “If for payment it is permitted"; J. Tal. 
Abodah Zarah 1.8 (Mishna); Urbach, “Rabbinical Laws’ 158. 

4 See Urbach, “Rabbinical Laws’, 236-7; also Saul Lieberman, Hellenism in 
Jewish Palestine (New York, 1950), 115-27; Joseph M. Baumgarten, “Art in 
the Synagogues, some Talmudic Views’, Judaism 19 (1970), 196-206, re- 
printed in J. Gutmann, The synagogue: studies in origins, archaeology, and 
architecture (New York, 1975); Seth Schwartz, “Gamaliel in Aphrodite's 
Bath. Palestinian Judaism and Urban Culture in the Third and Fourth Cen- 


N 
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Urbach has shown that although there was some disagree- 
ment among the rabbis of the second and third centuries, they 
generally felt no threat from idolatrous impulses among the 
Jews and were more concerned with the practical matters of 
how Jews should interact with gentiles, the greatest fear being 
assimilation. Jewish craftsmen were given dispensation to make 
ornaments and even idols for pagan use? Decorated objects 
made by pagans could be used by Jews if the images on them 
were “desecrated” or “nullified, a seemingly simple process 
since there was a feeling that ornament was not worshipped 
anyway. By the third century figural decoration in homes and 
synagogues appears to have been widespread, and paintings 
and mosaics were not condemned by the rabbis, even if they 
may have disapproved.* The Talmud states that “In the days of R. 
Yohanan [in Tiberias, Palestine, during the third century] (Jews) 
began to paint on the walls, and he did not stop them; and "In 
the days of R. Abun [Rabbi Yohanan's successor] they permitted 
images оп mosaics, and he did not object A statue stood in 
the synagogue at Nehardea in Babylonia, which Rab (the found- 
er of the academy at Sura in the early third century) and Rabbi 
Samuel attended, although Rab refused to prostrate himself on 
the “figured stone" (that is, mosaic) floor of another synagogue.’ 
In contrast, there was no tolerance for the cult of emperor wor- 
ship, and Jews were forbidden to associate with gentiles at the 
time of pagan festivals. This prohibition, it seems, was intended 
to preserve the integrity of the Jewish community and to pre- 
vent assimilation and was not derived from a fear of idolatry. 

The Talmud does occasionally refer to seals, although it does 
not provide a clear picture of what they looked like or how they 
were used. The Jewish use of pagan seals, even with engraved 
images, appears not to have been condemned strongly by the 
rabbis. Both Rabbi Gamaliel and Rabbi Judah were said to have 
owned seals that "others" (that is, non-Jews) made for them, 
and although both were criticized for using the seals, they were 
used nonetheless? There is, in addition, a teaching that "a ring 
of which the seal projects must not be worn on the finger, but 
it is permitted to sign with it. If the seal is sunk in, it is permit- 
ted to wear it but forbidden to sign with it; apparently because 
an impression made from an intaglio would create an "idol; al- 
though the meaning is uncertain and the commentaries on this 
passage contradictory.” 

Practical examples of seal usage are given in several in- 
stances. Slaves were said to use the seals of their masters, and 


turies", in Peter Schäfer, ed., The Talmud Yerushalmi апа Graeco-Roman 
Culture, vol. 1 (Tübingen, 1998), 203-17; Kessler, "Art leading the story 
73-74; and 5. Fine, “Iconoclasm and the art of late-antique Palestinian syn- 
agogues; in From Dura to Sepphoris, 183-94. 

5 J. Tal, Abodah Zara 3.3, and a Genizah fragment, for which see J.N. Epstein, 

"Additional fragments of the Yerushalmi’;, Tarbiz 31 (1931), 20 (Hebrew). 

B. Tal. Rosh Hashanah 24b. 

B. Tal. Megillah 22b. 

Urbach, “Rabbinical Laws 238—44. 

The device on one Jewish Sasanian seal (996) was obliterated and inscribed 

with only a personal name; images on other Jewish Sasanian gems are, 

however, common, and it is uncertain why the device was erased in this 

instance 

10 B. Tal. Rosh Hashanah 24b; cf. Abodah Zarah 43b; see also Urbach, “Rab- 
binical Laws; 235. 
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scholars were said to wear seals.! Seals were used to mark 
both letters and large packing bags.? Food was marked with 
опе or two seals.!? There is an awareness that seal rings may be 
forged." A detailed discussion of deeds, witnesses, and signa- 
tures does not specify the use of seals, but it interestingly does 
note some symbols drawn by rabbis to serve as their signa- 
tures. Rab was said to have drawn a fish; Rabbi Chanina (late 
third-early fourth century, who moved from Babylon to Pales- 
tine) drew a palm branch; Rabbi Chisda (third century) used 
the letter samek; Rabbi Hoshaia, the letter ayin; and Rabbah, 
son of Rabbi Huna (died 322 AD, a disciple of Rab and Samuel) 
drew the mast of a ship. However, no Jewish gems with these 
types are known. Some of these symbols, notably the fish, palm 
branch, and the mast of a ship, provide interesting parallels to 
those symbols suggested by Clement for Christian use. 

Considerably later, in the seventh century under Arab rule, 
the Jewish Exilarch Bustani was said to have used the symbol of 
an insect on his seal, which is explained by an incident in which 
Bustani and a sheik were arguing before the Caliph Omar, "and 
whilst they were arguing, there settled upon the face of Bustani 
an insect, which did not depart until blood issued. But he did 
not drive it off whilst standing before the Khalifah who was 
much pleased with the incident. It is on this account that the 
Davidic family impress upon their seal the form of an insect...!! 
The episode is preserved in a twelfth century manuscript, and 
neither the story nor the existence of such a seal need by true. 
No Jewish seals of the Islamic period with symbols are known 
until the tenth or early eleventh century. 

Turning to the surviving material, finds of gems in Palestine 
from useful contexts are, as usual, extremely rare. One Jewish 
rock-cut tomb in Jerusalem, reused several times between the 
first century BC and the First Jewish War against Rome in 66— 
70 AD, contained an iron ring with a glass intaglio engraved 
with the bust of Harpokrates, no doubt of pagan manufac- 
ture and iconography but perhaps used Бу a Jew.!® Although a 
number of Jewish letters dating from the Second War against 
Rome (132-135 AD) were discovered, only a few bear seal im- 


11 Bal. Shabbath 58. 

12 B.Tal. Sabbath 80 (Mishnah). 

13 B.Tal Abodah Zarah 39a. 

14 B.Tal. Yebamoth 120b. 

15 B.Tal. Baba Bathra 160-161a-b. 

16 С. Margoliouth, “Some British Museum Genizah Texts’, Jewish Quarterly 
Review 14 (1902), 303-7. 

17 See Friedenberg, Medieval Jewish Seals, 373—5, who notes the seal of Hai 
ben Sherira, gaon at Pumbedita (998-1038 AD), which was said to have а 
lion as an emblem, perhaps referring to the house of David; for a seal of 
similar date(?) bearing the name Heyman ben Chanam*el ha-Nasi, which 
also depicts a lion, see Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals’, 25-26, no. 8; 
idem, "Epigraphica Judaeo-Iranica 67; and idem, “Jewish Sasanian Sigil- 
lography’, 251, no. 35. 

18 І.Х. Rahmani, “A Jewish Rock-Cut Tomb on Mt. Scopus; Atigot (English 
Series) 14 (1980), 53—54, pl. 7, 5-7, described incorrectly as a bust of For- 
tuna-Tyche; cf. Philipp, Mira et Magica, 70—71, no. 85, for the type. 

19 Y. Yadin, The Finds from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters (Je- 
rusalem, 1963), 118-20, no. 7.72, fig. 44; and no. 7.103, fig. 45. 

20 P. Benoit, J.T. Milik, and К. de Vaux, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, vol. 
2 (Oxford, 1961), 141, pl. 41c; from Murabaat. 

21 Garrucci, Storia, 165, no. 4, pl. 491; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 
220. 

22 М. Avigad, “A Bulla of Jonathan the High Priest’, IE] 25 (1975), 8-12; idem, 
“А Bulla of King Jonathan’; ibid., 245-6, for bullae of Alexander Jannaeus 
(103-76 BC); Ya'akov Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage, vol. 1 (Dix Hills, 
New York, 1982), 78; idem, “Ancient Jewish Coinage. Addendum 1; JEJ 11 
(1990—1), 107, for additional bullae of Hyrcanus 1I (63-40 BC) and Mat- 
tathias Antigonus (40-37 BC). 


pressions. One sealing, perhaps impressed from a metal ring, 
shows Herakles and the Nemean lion, while another is less dis- 
tinct but appears to depict a standing female figure (Tyche?).? 
Both are pagan images. On a deed of sale written in Hebrew 
and dated 133 AD, however, the impression is of a poppy and 
corn ears,” perhaps a Jewish symbol recalling the imagery on 
coins of the Hasmonean and Herodian kings of the second- 
first centuries BC, who often used these symbols on their coins, 
although usually with the Hellenistic royal emblem of the cor- 
nucopia. An obsidian cameo head of Medusa, probably of third 
century AD date, was said to have been found on the chest of a 
skeleton in a grave in the Jewish Vigna Randanini catacomb in 
Rome, but its significance is unclear?! 

Gems and rings with specifically Jewish symbols may have 
been made in Palestine by the first century BC. Clay bullae with 
inscriptions naming Hasmonean kings and images ultimately 
derived from Seleucid coinage (cornucopia, palm tree, and 
club) survive.? It is unclear how these bullae were impressed, 
although rings or other metal seals appear more likely than 
engraved gems. À number of bronze rings and bezels bearing 
images of cornucopiae, poppies, palm branches, grapes, and 
other symbols have recently come to light, although they re- 
main unpublished.? These rings, too, appear to date from the 
late Hasmonean period. 

The most common gems of the Roman Imperial period 
that can be identified as Jewish bear the image of the seven- 
branched candelabrum, the menorah, the most significant and 
popular Jewish symbol of the Graeco-Roman period.” The 
seven-branched menorah with conical foot appears on the last 
Hasmonean coinage of Mattathias Antigonus (40-37 BC)? but 
was not employed on the coins of the two Jewish wars against 
Rome, although other symbols, many associated with the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, were used, such as the temple facade, show- 
bread table, cup, jug, amphora, trumpet, lyre, palm branch and 
palm tree, vine leaf, grapes, pomegranate, wreath, lulav (bun- 
dle of palm, myrtle, and willow branches)?5 and etrog (citrus 
fruit). The reason for the omission of the menorah on coinage 


23 A number are in private collections, including those of D. Hendin, New 
York, and S. Moussaieff, London. 

24 The gold menorah is described in Exodus 25:31-40 and 37:17-24; Solomon 
had ten gold menorahs made for the temple, / Kings 7:49 and II Chronicles 
4:7. The menorahs from the Temple in Jerusalem were carried away on 
several occasions, and new examples were made until the Romans finally 
destroyed the Temple іп 70 AD. See Encyclopaedia Judaica, vol. 11 (New 
York, 1971), 1355-70, s.v. "Menorah" (Heinrich Strauss); Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols, vol. 4, 71-98; Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art, 236-56; eadem, 
Мепогай; and Lee 1. Levine, "The history and significance of the menorah 
in antiquity’, in From Dura to Sepphoris, 131—53. 

25 Ya'akov Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage, vol. 1 (Dix Hills, New York, 
1982), 92—94 and 159. 

26 The /ulav was made for the Feast of Tabernacles (Sukkoth), the harvest fes- 
tival; Leviticus 23:40: "And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of 
goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven 
days”; see also the extensive rabbinic commentary on the /ulav in B. Tal. 
Sukkah; and Ruth Jacoby, "The four species in Jewish and Samaritan tradi- 
tion; in From Dura to Sepphoris , 225-34. 

27 See Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 4, 145-66; Hachlili, Ancient Jewish 
Art, 256-68, for the lulav, etrog, shofar, and incense shovel depicted on a 
variety of objects. For symbols on Jewish coins in general, see P. Romanoff, 
Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins (Philadelphia, 1944); Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols, vol. 1, 268-79; Meshorer, Ya'akov Meshorer, Ancient Jew- 
ish Coinage, vol. 2 (Dix Hills, New York, 1982), 106-9, 116-22, 138-50; 
and Leo Mildenberg, The Coinage of the Bar Kokhba War (Aarau-Frank- 
furt am Main-Salzburg, 1984), 31-48, 
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of the two Jewish wars is unclear, but often cited is a rabbinical 
injunction that individuals should not copy the design of the 
Temple in building a house, or of the seven-branch menorah 
of the Temple in making a candlestick, but rather make a can- 
dlestick of five, six, or eight branches. The teaching is ascribed, 
however, to a later period and attributed to the early fourth 
century Babylonian Rabbi АБауе.% A number of functional 
seven-branched menorahs have, in fact, been discovered, and 
many more images of such menorahs decorate a wide range of 
objects dating from the second to the seventh centuries.” Тһе 
rabbinical ruling, if indeed there was one as early as the first or 
second century, was evidently interpreted in a more permis- 
sive way? or perhaps confined to Babylonia, where in fact the 
menorah does not appear on gems. 

Jewish seal use appears to have been very conservative, and 
aside from several Sasanian examples engraved with the Sacri- 
fice of Isaac (sometimes abbreviated), there is no evidence for 
the use of narrative scenes from the Old Testament, despite the 
existence of richly decorated contemporary synagogues and 
the appearance of some Old Testament scenes on Christian 
seals by the late third century. Klauser's?' suggestion that Jew- 
ish seals may have contributed to the formation of early Chris- 
tian art is not supported by the surviving evidence. Two seals 
that he cites, the Adam and Eve in the British Museum (410) 
and a Daniel (426), are of Christian origin and of relatively late 
date (fourth century), and the amulet with the Sacrifice of Isaac 
and pseudo-Hebrew inscription is Christian as well and of fifth 
century date (648). 


940. New York, American Numismatic Society; from the col- 
lection of E.T. Newell. Cornelian, A4, 15.5 x 12.3 x 4.5. Meno- 
rah, on either side a bunch of grapes. 

Published: P. Romanoff, Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins (Phil- 
adelphia, 1944), 36—37, pl. 5, 51 (as first century). 


941. London, British Museum, M&LA G318 (EA 56318); pur- 
chased from Greville J. Chester (1876); said to be from Tartus, 
Syria. Cornelian, F1, broken, 16.4 x 12.3 (as preserved) x 4.6. 
Menorah, palm branch (/ulav) in kantharos to right. 

Published: Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 221, fig. 1033; 
Smith, "Old Testament Motifs 191, fig. 4; Hachlili, Мепогай, 346, no. 
1916.23; BMC Magical Gems, no. 472. 


942. Zurich, David Jeselsohn collection. Red jasper, F1, 19 x 
13.5 x 4.5; said to be from Italy. Menorah with three feet, on 
either side a palm branch in a kantharos. 

Published: Joan Goodnick Westenholz, ed., The Jewish Presence in An- 
cient Rome (Jerusalem, 1994), 107—8, no. 13; Fine, Sacred Realm, 158, 
no. 13. 





28 B.Tal. Menahot 28b; Abodah Zarah 43a; and Rosh Hashana 24a-b. 

29 Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art, 236-56, who does not accept that depictions 
of seven-branched menorahs were made in the second century. 

30 Goodenough, Jewish: Symbols, vol. 4, 15, suggests that the ruling was ig- 
nored. 


943. Zurich, David Jeselsohn collection; said to be from Italy. 
Amethyst, convex, 12 x 10. Menorah, on either side a palm 
branch. 

Published: Joan Goodnick Westenholz, ed., The Jewish Presence 
in Ancient Rome (Jerusalem, 1994), 107, no. 12; Hachlili, Menorah, no. 
D11.3. 


944. New York, D. Hendin collection. Cornelian, broken, 10 (as 
preserved) x 11.0 x 2.1. Menorah and palm branch(?). 
Unpublished. 


945. Once Rome, Museo Kircheriano. Cornelian, upper half 
only. Menorah. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 165, no. 8, pl. 491; Goodenough, Jewish 
Symbols, vol. 2, 218, fig. 1022; Hachlili, Menorah, 436, по. D11.22. 


946. Unknown. Nicolo. Menorah. 
Published: Garrucci, Storia 164—5, no. 3, pl. 491; Goodenough, Jewis/t 
Symbols, vol. 2, 218, fig. 1021; Hachlili, Мепогай, 436, no. D11.21. 


947. Unknown. “Onyche” (usually denoting nicolo). Menorah, 
palm branch, /ulav, and etrog. 

Published: Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, 68-69, 
Tavola I, fig. 2. 


948. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Plasma, convex, c. 12 x 8.5. 
Menorah with high stem. 

Published: Vettori casts, D36; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 52r, Ordine 5, 
no. 2; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 236v, по. 36. 


949. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro. Glass ("vitrum subalbidum"), 
c. 12x 11.5. Menorah, lulav, and etrog. 

Published: Vettori casts, B43; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55v, Ordine 6, 
no. 2; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239v, no. 37; Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 
327, pl. C, no. 8. 


950. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 75; said to be from 
Italy; purchased from Greville J. Chester for £5. Cornelian, ir- 
regular A4, bottom rough, 13.2 x 11.0 x 4.3. Menorah of unusu- 
al form; the middle three arms take the form of cult-standards. 
Published: Fortnum, "Engraved Gems; 363, no. 6; Martin Henig, "A 
Question of Standards’; Oxford Journal of Archaeology 2 (1983), 109- 
12. 


951. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX B 1107; said 
to be from Aquileia (bought 1830). Cornelian, F6, left side 
broken, 12.5 x 8.8 x 2.4 (as preserved). Lulav; menorah; three- 
legged table on which is a conical beaker and a ladle; and a 
grape vine. 

Published: Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2055 (as late first-second century). 


31 Klauser, "Studien? 141-4; the thesis is questioned by Engemann, "Glyptik 
281-2. 
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952. Once Zurich market, 1989. Black steatite, thick, with sus- 
pension loop worked in the stone; height, 53. Menorah. 
Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auc- 
tion 23 (1989), lot 210. 


From the third century onward, depictions of the menorah, 
sometimes in pairs and often with additional symbols, served 
to decorate painted synagogue walls (as at Dura Ечгоров),22 
mosaics, sarcophagi, clay lamps, gold glass,” glass pendants 
of fourth century date,* and other objects. On the gems, palm 
branches and grapes may appear as subsidiary symbols with 
the menorah. The few gems with alleged provenance are from 
Italy (at least four examples), Asia Minor, and Syria. It is no- 
table, however, that the menorah is never used on Jewish seals 
within the Sasanian empire, where the /ulav and etrog are the 
most popular device. 

Perhaps the finest surviving gem with menorah is a corne- 
lian without recorded provenance now in the American Nu- 
mismatic Society in New York (940). The menorah, which is 
flanked by two bunches of grapes, has a long stem and conical 
foot, and flaming lamps rest on each of the arms. The careful 
cutting, shape, and the style of engraving suggest a relatively 
early date, very likely in the second century. А menorah of 
similar shape on another, fragmentary, cornelian (941), said to 
be from Syria, is flanked by (presumably) two palm branches 
within kantharoi. А red jasper (942), datable to the late second 
or early third century, similarly depicts a menorah with a palm 
branch within a kantharos on either side. The outer arms of the 
menorah are lower than the inner ones, and it rests on three 
feet. An example in the scarcer stone amethyst (943) shows 
the menorah with a palm branch on either side. Two lost gems 
are in nicolo (946—947), one of which includes a palm branch, 
lulav and etrog, while two further lost examples аге in plasma 
(948) and glass (949). 

А menorah of unusual form is found on a cornelian іп Ox- 
ford (950), said to be from Italy. Тһе arms, surmounted by 
lamps, are stretched broadly, and the middle three arms, as 
Henig has noted, are in the shape of cult-standards, perhaps 
with cosmological significance. There appears to be no paral- 
lel for such a representation on other Jewish examples, but the 
gem does indeed appear to depict a Jewish menorah with a 
conical foot. 

А remarkable cornelian (951), said to be from Aquileia and 
now in Vienna, is engraved with multiple Jewish symbols, a 
lulav, a menorah, a three-legged table set with vessels, and a 


32 Weitzmann and Kessler, Dura Synagogue, 58, also noting the continuation 
of the composition in Byzantine manuscript illumination. 

33 Morey, Gold-Glass, nos. 114—5, 346, 359, 426, 433, 458; as well as the tem- 
ple facade, no. 116, and the shofar, no. 173; Age of Spirituality, 380-2, nos. 
347-8. 

34 Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 218; vol. 3, nos. 1019-20; L. Alexander 
Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lots 270-1, and 
cf. lot 292; for the group of glass pendants in general, see p. 14. 

35 A plasma gem, Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2056, similarly depicts a three-legged 
table and a candelabrum (but not a menorah) with vessels between two 
palm trees; the Jewish origin suggested by Zwierlein-Diehl is uncertain; cf, 
also the yellow jasper, BMC Engraved Gems, по. 2634, with а candelabrum, 
three-legged table with vessels, and tall amphora; and Vollenweider, Deli- 
ciae Leonis, no. 332, a cornelian. 

36 Seen.25. 

37 See especially, Hachlili, Menorah, 233-9; and Rina Talgam, “Similarities 
and differences between synagogue and church mosaics in Palestine dur- 


grape vine. Although similar depictions exist on contempo- 
rary pagan gems, 5 the form of the /ulav and menorah con- 
firm the Jewish origin. The table, although of typically Roman 
shape, very likely depicts the showbread table of the destroyed 
Temple in Jerusalem. Тһе showbread table, one of the holiest 
symbols of the Temple, is described in Exodus 25:23-30, im- 
mediately before the description of the menorah. Images of 
the menorah and the showbread table are paired on the small 
bronze coin of Mattathias Antigonus (40-37 BC) before the 
destruction of the Temple?* The showbread table is depicted 
in various forms, both as a rectangular table (as described in 
Exodus) and as a round, three-legged table, on numerous Jew- 
ish objects of the late Roman and early Byzantine period, in- 
cluding on a rare coin of the Bar Kochba revolt, a fresco in the 
synagogue at Dura Europos, a mosaic in the synagogue at Sep- 
phoris, and several other decorated objects from both Jewish 
and Samaritan synagogues.” The gem is of relatively early date, 
no later than the second or early third century. 

One further gem engraved with a menorah (952) is some- 
what later in date. It is a thick, black steatite pendant carved 
with a suspension loop, related in shape and material to two 
unusual early Christian gems (664—665), one depicting Daniel 
and the other the Sacrifice of Isaac. Тһе shape may derive from 
Egyptian magical amulets.” All three gems probably date from 
the fifth century and may have originated in Egypt. 

Rings with engraved bezels and bronze stamp seals also de- 
pict menorahs. Some date as early as the third and fourth cen- 
turies, while most are of typically Byzantine shapes datable to 
the sixth and seventh centuries. Early bronze examples include 
a fragmentary ring in the Vatican (pl. 141, fig. 23), perhaps 
from the Roman catacombs;? another from Mozia in Sicily; a 
lost(?) ring from Sardinia with band hoop and rectangular be- 
те! engraved with a menorah, lulav, and etrog along with the 
name IVDA, Judah;" and two others in private collections.” 
One of these examples (pl. 141, fig. 24) is fragmentary but pre- 
serves enough of the ring to recognize its shape, with broad 
shoulders, as typical of the later third century. An oval silver 
bezel (pl. 141, fig. 25), apparently made separately to be in- 
serted in a ring, is engraved with a menorah with tripod base, 
along with /ulav, etrog, and shofar, and the inscription EIC 
ӨВОС, "(there is) one God" (or “God is one"). It is finely en- 
graved and probably of third or fourth century date.? A gold 
ring found at Bordeaux in 1851 has a raised, openwork bezel 
containing the name ASTER and a menorah with three feet, as 
well as two further menorahs engraved on the shoulders and 
the name Aster іп monogram on the bezel.“ It is likely а prod- 


ing the Byzantine and Umayyad periods; in From Dura to Sepphoris, 104 
and 109-10. 

38 Cf. Bonner, SMA, 266, nos. 80-81; BMC Magical Gems, nos. 407-411, 
who dates the group of magical gems to the fourth-fifth century AD. 

39 Righetti, "Opere di glittica 334-5, pl. 8, 6. 

40 Nicolo Bucaria, Sicilia Judaica (Palermo, 1996), 88—89, fig. 9; Hachlili, Me- 
погай, 433, no. D11.6. 

41 Garrucci, Storia, 164, no. 2, pl. 491; СІ), vol. 1, no. 657. 

42 L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), 
lot 324; another is in the Hendin collection, New York (pl. 141, fig. 24). 

43 London, S. Moussaieff collection, c. 11 x 9 x 3. For EIC ӨЕОС accompany- 
ing a menorah in Jewish inscriptions, see Leah di Segni, "Heis Theos in 
Palestinian Inscriptions; Scripta Classica Israelica 13 (1994), 97—98; CIJ, 
nos. 675 (=I. Bilkei, “Die griechischen Inschriften des römischen Ungarns’; 
Alba Regia 17 (1979), 27, no. 9) and 864. 

44 Deloche, Anneaux, 246-9, no. CCXV; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 
2, 217, fig. 1009; Friedenberg, Medieval Jewish Seals, 107—9, no. 44. 
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uct of the late fifth or early sixth century, certainly Western in 
origin and perhaps made locally. Samaritan bronze rings from 
Palestine engraved with the image of Mount Gerizim, probably 
of third or fourth century date, also survive.® 

Byzantine rings of the sixth and seventh centuries include 
a few examples in gold and silver. All are made in the man- 
ner typical of the early Byzantine period, with tubular hoop 
attached to a separately made circular or rectangular bezel en- 
graved with the device, again nearly always a menorah, usually 
with a tripod base and rather summarily modeled. A tiny, unin- 
scribed gold ring is in a private collection,“ as is another with 
a menorah and the name ZOCIMOY, Zosimos (pl. 141, fig. 26). 
A silver ring with rectangular bezel in Toronto (pl. 141, fig. 27) 
is engraved with a menorah, shofar and lulav, and inscribed 
with the name IOCIN, Yose." Also notable is the gold ring in 
the Benaki Museum in Athens, which, although not engraved 
with a menorah, bears the bilingual inscription, ABHTAHA / 
012%, "Abegael, реасе” A number of other Jewish Byzantine 
rings engraved with menorah are of bronze or iron and some 
bear magical inscriptions.” Several lead sealings depicting me- 
norahs, perhaps impressed by rings, are likely of fourth century 
date, and a number of two-sided Byzantine lead sealings of 
sixth or seventh century date have recently come to light. 

Some large bronze stamp seals used to mark wine jars or 
other large containers also bear the image of a menorah, /u- 
lav, etrog, and shofar. They appear to be of early Byzantine 
date. Examples include one said to be from Sardis bearing the 
name AEONTIOY, Leontios; another uninscribed seal said to be 
from Antioch;? and a very similar one said to be from Bagh- 
dad.** A rectangular stamp seal inscribed EYAOTIA, “bless- 
ing’, is said to be from Syria. Similar examples from the West 
include an example thought to be from Avignon with the in- 


45 L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), 
lots 320—2; Koch Collection, 80, no. 269. 

46 London, Moussaieff collection; Hershel Shanks, “Magnificent Obsession’, 
Biblical Archaeology Review 22, 3 (1996), 25. 

47 Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum, inv. 986,181.15; Peta Daniels, Eye of the 
Beholder. Objects for Personal Adornment (Toronto, 1987), 14. 

48 Berta Segall, Museum Benaki, Athen. Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten 
(Athens, 1938), 164, no. 259, pl. 50. 

49 Guilhou, 98, no. 841, a bronze ring engraved with menorah, lion, magical 
symbols and the inscription MINO; L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Stern- 
berg AG, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 325, a bronze ring with meno- 
rah and the inscription YTIA MIXAHA, “Health, Michael"; and lot 323, an 
iron ring engraved with a menorah over a male bust, flanked by a lion and 
bull, a scorpion and dove above, now іп the Koch collection, Косй Collec- 
tion, 155, no. 521; another bronze ring with a menorah and the inscription 
KYAM is in the Moussaieff collection. 

50. Two examples are in private collections, one said to be from Italy. 

51 See Leukel, Bleiplomben, 88, nos. 328-30, and 200, по. N242; L. Alexan- 
der Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 369; 
and another, with the reverse showing a head and the letters OE, is in the 
Moussaieff collection; a number of other similar sealings have been dis- 
covered in recent years. 

52 Friedenberg, “Jewish Byzantine Stamp Seals" 1—21; see also an example 
in Paris, Denis Feissel, Cécile Morrisson, and Jean-Claude Cheynet, Trois 


scription IANV, likely for Januarius;* another, perhaps from 
Rome, with the name THEODORA;" a third from Sicily in- 
scribed EYPECI, Euresios;? and a fourth from Sardinia with the 
enigmatic inscription OIEC.” A stamp of this type, decorated 
with menorah, /ulav and shofar and with the Greek inscription 
EY AOTIA, "blessing and the Latin name SAPRICI(US), was 
used to make numerous impressions in the stucco in the Villa 
Torlonia catacombs in Rome.” 


Jewish magical gems: 


953. British Museum, M&LA G555; said to be from Ephesos; 
formerly in the collection of S. Wood (by 1872). Red jasper of 
irregular shape (top very slightly convex, the back more so), c. 
19 x 15 x 3. Side A: Menorah. Side B: four lines of Hebrew, 
289 /хлә89 ^v[?]s? /5[?]2n87; perhaps, written backwards 
with some blundered letters, "Michael, Raphael, Israel, Gabriel" 
Published: King, Antique Gems, vol. 2, 83-84, fig. at 37 ("brought 
from Ephesus"); idem, Handbook, 208, pl. 14, 7; Goodenough, Jewish 
Symbols, vol. 2, 221, fig. 1032, "maybe a forgery"; Bonner, SMA, 29; 
Smith, “Old Testament Motifs’, 191, fig. 5 (who doubted the authen- 
ticity, “likely Renaissance or a later imitation”; the inscription is seen 
as “an imitation of the ten commandments”); BMC Magical Gems, no. 
473 (“Antik/Neuzeitlich?”). In view of its alleged findsite and the date 
of its appearance in the Wood collection, the gem is likely to be the 
example from Ephesos mentioned by the Rev. Henry J. van Lennep, 
who was a missionary in Turkey, in Travels in Little-known Parts of 
Asia Minor, vol. 1 (London, 1870), 20, footnote: ^..many stones having 
the same characters [i.e. magical], all coming from regions south of 
Smyrna...the most remarkable...bore a fine representation of a seven- 
branch candlestick... 


Donatons Byzantines au Cabinet des Médailles: Froehner (1925), Schlum- 
berger (1929), Zacos (1998) (Paris, 2001), 13, no. 6. In addition, a large cir- 
cular seal said to be from Asia Minor which bears a Hebrew inscription 
(now in Leiden) is to be published by Diklah Boef-Zohar. 

53 BMC Early Christian, 99, no. 487; A. Reifenberg, "Ancient Jewish Stamps; 
PEQ 71 (1939), 193-4, nos. 2-3; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 218, 
figs. 1015 and 1017; Friedenberg, “Jewish Byzantine Stamp Seals; 10-11, 
nos, 1 and 4. 

54 Friedenberg, “Jewish Byzantine Stamp Seals; 10, no. 2. 

55 Geneva, George Ortiz collection; unpublished. 

56 Avignon, Calvet Museum, inv. J.371; the menorah unusually has only five 
branches; Garrucci, Storia, 166, по. 16, pl. 491; CIJ, no. 667; Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 217, fig. 1012; Friedenberg, Medieval Jewish Seals, 
105, no. 41; ident, "Jewish Byzantine Stamp Seals; 12, no. 8. 

57 A. Reifenberg, "Ancient Jewish Stamps’, PEQ 71 (1939), 194, no. 4; Good- 
enough, Jewish Symbols, vol; 2, fig. 1016; Friedenberg, "Jewish Byzantine 
Stamp Seals; 11, по. 5. 

58 Accademia Zelantea di Acireale; Paolo Orsi, Notizie degli Scavi 1903, 443; 
A. Ferrua, Epigraphica, vol. 3 (1941), 44; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 
vol. 2, 221. 

59 Garrucci, Storia, 165, no. 6, pl. 491; CIJ, no. 647; Goodenough, Jewish Sym- 
bols, vol. 2, 217, fig. 1011. 

60 О.М. Fasola, “Le due catacombe ebraiche di Villa Torlonia; RivAC 52 
(1976), 58, fig. 26; the impression measures 63 x 28. 
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954. Private collection; said to be from Syria. Lapis lazuli, F1, 
17.8 x 13.2 x 2.5. Side A: three-line Hebrew inscription: 

узэк 

$833 

Эмээл 

perhaps "lower oneself, or bow(?), Gabriel, Barachiel" 

Side B: Symbol and p. 

Unpublished. 


955. London, British Museum, inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,144; pur- 
chased from Jack Ogden (1986). White chalcedony, A2, in gold 
pendant mount, 24 x 17 x 6.5. 

Side А: 

[two lines of symbols] 

MNI 

ҚАЙЫРЫ») 

bawn. 

7хээртЭЛЭ 

333 [symbol?] 5891 [symbol?] 

DIDIANIN? 

12210210 

5215123 

DNINDT 

wins (2?) 


Side B: 

DSS 

у [symbol] 

илээр 

DIT 

панк 

тртллл 

nanp2n 

men 

Published: ВМС Magical Gems, no. 554. 


956. Once Jerusalem, A. Reifenberg collection; said to be from 
Syria. Uncertain material (cornelian?). Seven-line Hebrew in- 
scription and hand of God in ouroboros: 

bns 

N225*nn 

FNMT 

ЗЫ БЕ 

ppop 

— 

mi 

Published: А. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Arts (New York, 1950), 143; 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 219, fig. 1024. 


957. London, S. Moussaieff collection; previously Derek Con- 
tent collection. Cornelian (reused), F1, edges cut down, length: 
c. 21. Side A: Helios, eagle with wreath in beak, Tyche, and 
Hermes(?) crowned by Nike; crescent and two stars above; 
uncertain Greek letters in exergue (2nd-3rd century). Side B: 
Five-line Hebrew inscription within ouroboros: 

үрт PPRT 

]DIPREDR 

DIBFPITID 

DPRIDDIN 

әр 

Unpublished. 


61 Jam grateful to Roy Kotanksy for his reading and comments. 


958. London, British Museum, M&LA G363 (EA 56363); gift 
of Greville J. Chester (1867). Gray chalcedony, A1, 15 x 11 x 3. 
Five lines of symbols and inscription within ouroboros. 
[symbols] 

ізмаў а 

[symbols] 

плу» 

узул? 

Published: Smith, “Old Testament Motifs 189 (who states that Ger- 
shom Scholem felt the letter forms were modern); BMC Magical 
Gems, no. 550 (as modern). 


959. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, inv. 84.AN.1.86; said to be 
from Israel. Chalcedony, F1. Three-line inscription within ou- 
roboros, two lines of Hebrew and the third of symbols. 
Unpublished. 


960. London, British Museum, M&LA, G99 (EA 56099). Yel- 
low chalcedony, F1 (slightly convex), 21 x 15 x 3. Four lines of 
symbols and characters, some Greek and others Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Perhaps a Hebrew name in the second and third lines 
( “... bar..")? OMA in the final line. 

Published: Smith, “Old Testament Motifs’, 193, п. 4; BMC Magical 
Genis, no. 555 (as modern). 


961. Once Vienna, Josef Keil collection; purchased in Smyrna 
and said to be from Ephesos. Cornelian, A4, c. 30 x 24 x 3. Side A: 
Greek inscription in ten lines, OYPANOEI/ AH [G]CKOTOEIAH/ 
OAAACCOEIAH KAIIIAN/ TOMOPOE AIWNIE MYPIATW/TE 
XIAIATWTE AKATAAHM/ IITE Q MYPIAAEC АМГЕЛООМ/ 
ПАРЕСТНКАСІМ [A]IZON A/ AQNAIE О QN ГАР EI ET/ 
BOCT AP ЛАК АСО[О]Ф/ ZA ACTAN IAN ХАЛ. Obpavosgiófi, 
10|котоє1бї| ӨоЛосоғ15ў кої паутоцорфе, Kidvie, рорюуоүё, 
AULAYOYE, ёколбЭлүдлтє, Ф шәріббес avyEA@V ларебтўкасіу, 
[&]iGov Admvate, ó фу yap ei. Ex Boo yap бак ос о[о]ф Ca аб 
тоу 10у хал, “О, in the form of Heaven, in the form of Darkness, 
in the form of the sea, even having the shape of all things, O 
Eternal One, leader of myriads, leader of thousands, inconceiv- 
able, O myriads of angels that stand by, eternally living, Adonai, 
who is for you are. Et bos gar dak as oph za as tan ian chal’! 
Side B: Five lines of Hebrew written in concentric circles around 
three lines in the centre; outside the circles are four words, 
probably names of angels. In the centre: 

тлі 

eR» TWH 

Mis 

(Exodus 3:14, "I am that I am") 


25»xe[p]nyrewnpas ans (Atbash formula) 


mim ns лиш Sm T9533 OVA ns AS? 

(Deuteronomy 28:58: "...that thou mayest fear this glorious and 
awful Name, the Lord thy God"). 

Published: Josef Keil, “Ein rätselhaftes Amulett’, Wiener Jahreshefte 32 
(1940), 79-84; Gershom Scholem, “Die mystische Gestalt der Gottheit 
іп der Kabbala’, Eranos-Jahrbuch 29 (1960), 153; translated as Origins 
of the Kaballah, ed. R.J. Zwi Werblowsky (Princeton, 1990), 29, n. 48 
(Scholem notes the Atbash formula and identifies the passage from 
Deuteronomy, "certainly Jewish, between second-fourth century, but 
certainly no later”); G.H.R. Horsley, “The Inscriptions of Ephesos and 
the New Testament Novum Testamentum 34 (1992), 125. 
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962. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, de Clercq 3472; said to be 
from Tartus, Syria. Obsidian(?), 20.7 x 18.0 x 3.6. 

Side A: Two pillar-like, limbless figures flanked by two serpents, 
star above. Between them, written downward, XEPOYBIN. 

B: Five lines of Hebrew: 

IS? 

MINI 

871529 

запа 

0705 

Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3472; Bonner, SMA, 29. 


963. London, British Museum, M&LA, G133 (EA 56133); pur- 
chased from Eastwood (1864); formerly in the collections of 
Mertens-Schaaffhaussen and Paulus Praun. Bloodstone, F1, 14 
x 12 x 2. Rectangular object (altar?) surmounted by two Vic- 
tories holding wreaths; within and below the object, TETA/ 
GRAME/ TON (positive). 

Published: Christophe Theophile de Murr, Description du Cabinet 
de Monsieur Paul de Praun à Nuremberg (Nürnberg, 1797), 350, no. 
1063; King, Gnostics, 441-2, pl. Н, 2; Le Blant "750 Inscriptions’, no. 
254; Bonner, SMA, 29, n. 32; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 
241-2, figs. 1068-9; Smith, "Old Testament Motifs’, 190, fig. 3; Roy 
Kotansky, "Remants of a Liturgical Exorcism on a Gem’, Le Muséon 
108 (1995), 152, n. 24; BMC Magical Gems, по. 466. 


964. Once E. Le Blant collection. Haematite, F1(?). */CA/MOY/ 
EA. 
Published: Le Blant, "750 Inscriptions" 93, no. 236, pl. 2. 


965. New York, American Numismatic Society; formerly in the 
collection of E.T. Newell, no. 35. Red jasper, 18 x 14 x 3. IAK- 
ФВ/ АКОҮВТА/ ГАОУ/ ВЕРО). 

Published: Herbert C. Youtie, "A Gnostic Amulet with an Aramaic In- 
scription’, Journal of the American Oriental Society 50 (1930), 214-20; 
Bonner, $МА, 171 and 299, no. 275; Schwartz and Schwartz, "Magical 
Amulets’, 194-5, no. 67. 


In addition to the gems engraved with menorahs, there 
are some rare examples of Jewish gems with magical inscrip- 
tions, contemporary with the numerous pagan magical gems 
of the second and third centuries. Such gems would not have 
served as seals but as amulets for personal protection or heal- 


62 The literature on Jewish magic is vast; see Ludwig Blau, Das altjüdische 
Zauberwesen (Budapest, 1898); Schwab, Vocabulaire; J. Trachtenberg, 
Jewish Magic and Superstition (New York, 1939 [reprint, 1970]); Good- 
enough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 208-95, on amulets; P.S. Alexander, “In- 
cantation and Books of Magic’; in Emil Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ, ed. G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Good- 
man, vol. 3.1 (Edinburgh, 1986), 342-79; Peter Schäfer, “Jewish Magic Lit- 
erature in Late Antiquity and Early Middle Ages’, Journal of Jewish Stud- 
ies 41 (1990), 75-91; Naveh and Shaked, Arnulets and Magic Bowls; idem, 
Magic Spells and Formulae; Margalioth, Sepher Ha-Razim; Morgan, Sep- 
her Ha-Razim; the continuing series by Peter Schäfer and Shaul Shaked, 
eds., Magische Texte aus der Kairoer Geniza (Tübingen, 1994—); J. Seidel, 
"Charming Criminals: Classification of Magic in the Babylonian Talmud; 
in Marvin Meyer and Paul Mirecki, eds., Ancient Magic and Ritual Power 
(Leiden, 1995), 145-66; Giuseppe Veltri, Magie und Halakha (Tübingen, 
1997); see also Shaye J.D. Cohen, “Pagan and Christian Evidence on the 
Ancient Synagogue’; in The Synagogue in late Antiquity (Philadelphia, 
1987), 168-9, for healing by magical ritual in synagogues (which were 


ing. These amulets, along with inscribed metal /amellae (most- 
ly from Syria-Palestine but some from Asia Minor), magical 
bowls from Mesopotamia, and various magical manuscripts, 
especially the reconstructed Sepher Ha-razim and the material 
from the Cairo Geniza, provide the surviving evidence for the 
extensive tradition of Jewish magic.” 

One gem, a red jasper thought to be from Ephesos (953), 
combines the image of the menorah with a magical inscription 
on the reverse. The arms of the menorah are represented as 
having beaded decoration, with the outer arms placed lower 
than the inner ones. The base has three feet. The menorah re- 
sembles that carved on the well-known sarcophagus front from 
the Jewish catacomb at Vigna Rondanini in Rome, datable to c. 
300 АР.” The reverse of the gem bears a three-line inscription 
in Hebrew with somewhat garbled but generally well-formed 
letters with serifs. Ihe meaning of the words is uncertain, but a 
plausible solution is that the words be read backwards, and do- 
ing so provides the (somewhat blundered) names of the angels 
Michael, Raphael, Israel, and Gabriel.“ 

Invoking the various angels was the most common form 
of Jewish magic, which in turn influenced Hellenistic pagan 
magic. Names of angels are also found on an amulet said to be 
from Syria made of lapis lazuli (954), a material considered to 
have magical properties and used primarily for amulets in the 
Roman imperial period. The first word (73258) is uncertain but 
likely derived from J32, “humble oneself”. The names of the 
angels Gabriel and Barachiel that follow are clear.“ The reverse 
bears a magical symbol and the Hebrew letter p, perhaps for 
qadosh, “holy”. 

Several other gems with magical inscriptions in Hebrew are 
known, but although the letters are usually clear enough (al- 
though the forms of different letters may closely resemble each 
other), deciphering the words can be very difficult. A large 
chalcedony stone set in a gold pendant mount (955), acquired 
by the British Museum in 1986, is engraved on both sides with 
a lengthy Hebrew inscription of twenty lines, which is only 
partly decipherable and may include blundered words as well 
as symbols of uncertain meaning. Some lines are, however, in- 
telligible (and further study would no doubt be productive).® 
The divine name Yhvh appears in line three, followed perhaps 
by a blundered tzvot (the epithet, Sabaoth). Line 3 may also 
contain Sabaoth, spelled z'vot. Line 5 appears to contain a 
blundered form of the magical word semeseilamps.9 Lines 6— 
11 include angelic and magical names: bshm myh'l, rph'l, gbry'l, 


visited by Christians as well); and R.D. Kotansky, "Greek Exorcistic Amu- 
lets? in Marvin Meyer and Paul Mirecki, eds., Ancient Magic and Ritual 
Power (Leiden, 1995), 274—5. For Samaritan amulets, see 624 and p. 107, 
n. 14. 

63 Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano, inv. 67611; the menorah was placed in 
the tondo of a pagan "seasons sarcophagus” in place of the portraits of the 
deceased; see G.M.A. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton 
Oaks, vol. 2 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1951), 179, no. 493; Age of Spiri- 
tuality, 379-80, по. 346; Koch, Frühchristliche Sarkophage, 592, fig. 218. 

64 lam grateful to Dan Вагар for this suggestion; Gideon Bohak arrived at the 
same solution independently. 

65 lam grateful to Roy Kotansky for this suggestion. 

66 For Barachiel, see Schwab, Vocabulaire, 89. 

67 Smith, "Old Testament Motifs’ 189 and 193, п. 4, dismissed many of the 
gems as having pseudo-inscriptions or even as modern, as does Michel in 
BMC Magical Gems. 

68 lam grateful to Gideon Bohak for his reading. 

69 For оедеоіХоцуу, see Brashear, "Glossary 3598. 
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‘brscs, shnshnghn br phrnds, “in the name of Michael, Raphael, 
Gabriel, Abrasax(?);? Sesengen bar Pharanges” The last name, 
very likely of Jewish derivation, was popular in Greek magical 
texts.” 

On a gem once in the Reifenberg collection (956), a sev- 
en-line inscription in Hebrew, followed by the hand of God, is 
placed within an ouroboros, the “snake eating its tail’; the Egyp- 
tian symbol of eternity often employed on magical gems of the 
Roman period.” The inscription begins with the names gryt, 
mrty, р), zybh (ma 998 із n"), all of which also ap- 
pear on three extant silver lamellae from Syria-Palestine? and 
in two Geniza fragments.” Agrit (or Ugrit, Igrath), “my lady" 
(marty), is named in the Babylonian Talmud as the queen of 
demons, the daughter of Mahalath; and listed in an incanta- 
tion to protect against witchcraft: 

"When two women sit at a crossroad, one on one side of the 
road, and one on the other side of the road, facing each other, 
they are certainly engaged in witchcraft. What is the remedy? 
If there is another road [available], let one go through it. While 
if there is no other road, [then] if another man is with him, let 
them clasp hands and pass through; while if there is no other 
man, let him say thus: ‘Igrath Izlath Asya Belusia (572192 ОХ 
пай пу) have been slain with arrows 
| Тһе same names, however, are adapted to those of angels 
|! in Sepher Ha-razim, which lists the angels gryt'l, m’ryt, and 
Н plw'l.” The names also appear to be transliterated into Greek, 
! as ОГҮРАК МАРЕОТҮ ®ZEZOY ZEPBE, on a sixth century 
bronze ring of Syrian-Palestinian origin,” suggesting that the 
magical formula was well known, at least in Syria-Palestine. On 
H the Reifenberg gem, other angelic and magical names follow 
| this phrase, although their significance is uncertain: zhchyl, 
| perhaps Ezachiel;? gdpnszpn (19191912), also of uncertain sig- 
| nificance; chrgsm ог ‘brqsm? (ODPIS or 1292225), which re- 
calls the common Greek magical names сВрабаё ог акроц- 
| poxopopu* gwmy'l, the angel Qumiel;? зітй (Solomon?); and 
| tzqdh? (for tzdgh, "just"?). 

Another long inscription in five lines, again within an oz- 
roboros, is engraved on the back of a reused Roman gem (957). 
Тһе words are names of angels (or other voces magicae) begin- 
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70 Cf the lamellae: Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, A2:3, 12:2; 
and Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, A24: 5. 

71 See Gershom Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism and 
Talmudic Tradition (New York, 1965), 97—100; Shaul Shaked, "Notes on 
the Pahlavi Amulet and Sasanian Courts of Law", BAI 7 (1993), 166; and 
Brashear, "Glossary 3440 and 3598-9; for the name on Greek magical 
gems, see Bonner, SMA, 201. The spelling here is unusual; cf. the instances 
on Hebrew and Aramaic lamellae: Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic 

| Bowls, A7:10; апа Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, A22:11; 

j 25:8. 

| 72 See L. Kákosy, "Ouroboros; Lexikon der Ägyptologie, vol. 6 (1986), 886-93; 
= W. Deonna, “Ouroboros’; Artibus Asiae 15 (1952), 163-70; К. Preisend- 
= anz, “Aus der Geschichte des Uroboros’, in F. Hermann and W. Treutlein, 

J eds., Brauch und Sinnbild: Eugen Fehrle zum 60. Geburtstag gewidmet von 

seinen Schülern und Freunden (Karlsruhe, 1940), 195—209; and LIMC, vol. 
7, 136—7, s.v. "Ouroboros" (Zsolt Kiss). 
73 Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 55-60, A4, 24; 78-81, A8, 
6-7; Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 105-7, A31, 6-7. 
74 Peter Scháfer and Shaul Shaked, eds., Magische Texte aus der Kairoer 
Geniza, vol. 2 (Tübingen, 1997), no. 22, 35 and 58, 4b, lines 6—7; and no. 
23, 81 and 83, Ib, lines 5—6. 

75 B. Tal. Pesachim 112b. 

76 B. Tal. Pesachim 111a , trans. H. Freedman (1938); cf. Schwab, Vocabu- 
laire, 41. 

77 Margalioth, Sepher Ha-razim 4:13-16 lists: 281875 IBD IRMI; Mor- 
gan, Sepher Ha-razim, 68 and 90. 
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ning dqwn, dwqwn, Spqwtn, sldrqylp. A recently published 
magical /amella provides a close parallel, asking for protection 
from "evil encounters" and an invocation "in the name of drqwn, 
dwqwn, dwqwn, Stqtwn, sldqlyp, sqwpq, 5044) and other angels 
(рр? рэіро HPIPNTID ороох PPT пріт прал). The names 
dwqwn dwqwn, with a string of others, appear also on a cop- 
per lamella found in the apse of the ancient synagogue near 
Nirim (ancient Ma'on) in the northwest Negev in Israel.? The 
inscription on the gem appears somewhat more corrupt than 
that on the /атейае. An echo of this formula may be found in 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Shabbat 6:9) in a discussion of amulets 
and incantations for healing, which although considered magic 
are still permitted: "R. Samuel, R. Abbahu in the name of R. 
Yohanan: “Whatever serves to bring healing is not prohibited 
on the count of “the ways of the Amorite”...He who says ‘Dar- 
gan, Оағаап, lo, this is one of ‘the ways of the Amorites” (trans. 
J. Neusner). 

Several other gems bear briefer and less legible inscrip- 
tions, two of which (958—959) are written within an ouroboros. 
Careful study of all these amulets is certain to retrieve further 
meaning. 

The most remarkable of the Jewish magical amulets is a 
now-lost cornelian, said to be from Ephesos, engraved with a 
long Hebrew inscription on one side and Greek on the other 
(961). Both inscriptions are of very good quality, containing 
only a few scribal errors, although the Hebrew has not been 
deciphered entirely. The long Greek invocation recalls mysti- 
cal (or perhaps Gnostic) texts: "O, in the form of Heaven, in 
the form of Darkness, in the form of the sea, even having the 
shape of all things, O Eternal One, leader of myriads, leader 
of thousands, inconceivable, O myriads of angels that stand 
by, eternally living, Adonai, who is for you аге” It is followed 
by the Greek transliteration of the Hebrew atbash formula, an 
example of the Jewish magical practices of temurah, the per- 
mutation or transposition of the letters of a word for magical 
or mystical purposes.*' Similarly, the red jasper (953) with the 
names of angels written backwards is an example of this prac- 
tice. In atbash, the first letter of the alphabet (aleph) is substi- 
tuted for the last (tav), the second letter (beth) for the second 


78 Bonner, SMA, 221 and 307, no. 323, in Ann Arbor; formerly in the Ayvaz 
collection, from Beirut, Mouterde, “Ayvaz’, 122, no. 52. The significance 
of the Greek inscription was first noticed by Gideon Bohak, "Remains of 
Greek Words and Magical Formulae in Hekhalot Literature”, Kabbalah. 
Journal for the Study of Jewish Mystical Texts 6 (2001), 126—7; Henry Ma- 
guire, The Icons of their Bodies (Princeton, 1996), 123, fig. 107, pictures 
the ring but mistakenly characterizes the inscription as "totally meaning- 
less” 

79 Cf. Schwab, Vocabulaire, 49, citing К. Juda Hassid, for the name 9mor. 

80 For акрашшахарарі, see A.A. Barb, “Three Elusive Amulets'; /WCI 27 
(1964), 13, n. 80; Brashear, “Glossary”, 3577-8; and BMC Magical Gems, 
373. 

81 For Qumiel, see Margalioth, Sepher Ha-razim, 1:45; Morgan, Sepher Ha- 
razim, 25 and 87; and Schwab, Vocabulaire, 235. 

82 Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 87-90, Amulet 26: 5-7. 

83 Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 90-94, Amulet 11: 2. 

84 Examples of atbash occur already in Jeremiah 25:26 and 51:41 ("Sheshach" 
for “Bavel”), and 51:1 ("lev kamai” for "Kasdim"); see also B. Tal. Sanhe- 
drin 22a, which interprets the words of Daniel 5:25 in various ways, іп- 
cluding by atbash and by writing backwards; see the useful discussion in 
Enyclopaedia Judaica, vol. 7 (Jerusalem, 1971), 369—72, s.v. "Gematria"; 
and Franz Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1925), 91-118. The atbash formula and its application in Jewish mysti- 
cism was known to the second century Gnostic "heretic" Markos; see 
Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 1.14.3; Gershom Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 
Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New York, 1965), 37, n. 7. 
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to last (shin), and so on. On the gem, the inscriptions are not, 
in fact, written in atbash code, but a complete sequence of the 
pairings of the letters is written, evidently viewed as efficacious 
in itself. 

The inscription on the reverse of the stone is written in He- 
brew. In the center are the words from Exodus 3:14, ayeh asher 
ayeh, "I am that I am’, and several lines of inscription ring this 
central phrase, only some of which have as yet been deciphered. 
The atbash sequence in full appears at the top, and Gershom 
Scholem observed a phrase from Deuteronomy 28:58; “...that 
thou mayest fear this glorious and awful Name, the Lord thy 
God" The inscription requires further study. 

The cornelian is a rare surviving example of a bilingual 
Greek and Hebrew amulet.® There can be little doubt that bi- 
lingual magical books were used by Jewish amulet makers, al- 
though none survives. A bilingual Greek and Aramaic silver 
lamella from Tell el-Amarna, Egypt, probably of fifth century 
date and likely of local manufacture, provides evidence for 
such formularies in Egypt." Some Christian amulet makers in 
fifth century Palestine also appear to have been influenced by 
Jewish amulet makers using both Hebrew and Greek texts.‘ 
In view of the large Jewish population in western Asia Minor, 
the gem may have been produced at Ephesos.? The carefully 
shaped gem and the fine letter forms suggest a relatively early 
date, probably in the second or third century.” 

Another bilingual gem (962), said to be from Tartus, Syria, 
is engraved with an unusual image of two herm- or mummy- 
like figures, along with two serpents and a star, labeled in 
Greek, XEPOYBIN, that is the Cherubim.’ The reverse side of 
the Tartus amulet bears a five line inscription in Hebrew, be- 
ginning yhv tzvot (Yahweh Sabaoth), followed by words of un- 
certain significance. The Cherubim were occasionally invoked 
on other magical amulets, but no other pictorial representation 
of them on amulets is known. In the Bible, the Cherubim are 
portrayed as angelic winged figures, whose golden images sup- 
ported the “mercy seat’, the covering for the ark of the Holy of 
Holies described in Exodus 25:18-20. Іп a number of passages, 
God is described as "sitting upon" the Cherubim. The Cheru- 
bim are also named in the magical papyri, notably in "A tested 
charm of Pibechis for those possessed by daimons" (PGM IV, 
3007-86), which contains many references to the Septuagint 
and closes with a phrase claiming "this charm is Hebraic and is 
preserved among pure men’. 


85 The sequence also appears on a silver /amella with Aramaic text: Naveh 
and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 95-98, Amulet 28:21-22. 

86 Fora bilingual sixth-seventh century bronze amulet from a Christian Syr- 
ian-Palestinian workshop made for a Jewish client, see p. 113, n. 22. 

87 Roy Kotansky, Joseph Naveh, and Shaul Shaked, "A Greek-Aramaic Silver 
Amulet from Egypt in the Ashmolean Museum‘, Le Muséon 105 (1992), 
5-24. 

88 Seep. 113. 

89 А large Jewish population must have existed at Ephesos, although the ar- 
chaeological evidence is minimal; see G.H.R. Horsley, "The Inscriptions of 
Ephesos and the New Testament’, Novum Testamentum 34 (1992), 121-7; 
and Paul Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1991). 

90. Scholem notes that the gem should date no later than the fourth century. 

91 Seethe commentary for 477 and 630. 

92 PGM ІУ, 3061: “(Sabaoth)...whom the wings of the Cherubin praise’ 

93 Cf. Philo, Vita Mosis 2.115. 

94 Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 308; the piece was first re- 
corded in the early seventeenth century by Peiresc, Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale, ms. franc. 9530, fol. 235; see also Claude du Molinet, Ze Cabinet de la 


A bloodstone gem in the British Museum (963) has often 
been cited for its unusual device and inscription. The im- 
age, a rectangular object on which stand two winged figures 
holding wreaths, appears to be crudely copied from Roman 
Imperial coins showing the altar of Rome and Augustus sur- 
mounted by Victories. Тһе inscription, apparently Latin, reads 
TETAGRAMETON, with the letters AME in ligature, signify- 
ing Tetragrammaton (Tetpaypápuatov), the Jewish four-letter 
name of God (mm).” C.W. King was the first to suggest that 
the image may represent the Ark of the Covenant and the 
Cherubim, a rather fanciful idea with little to support it, al- 
though one that has been widely repeated. Both the image and 
the Latin inscription are highly unusual, but the word does in- 
deed appear to derive from Jewish sources. 

Several other amulets do not bear specifically Jewish de- 
vices but do name Jewish owners. A gem once in the collection 
of Edmond Le Blant (964) is inscribed only with a star and the 
Greek inscription Samuel, a common personal name unlikely 
to have magical significance. The use of the magical material 
haematite suggests, however, that the gem served as an amulet. 
Another Jewish owner, IOYAAC, Judas, used a magical gem of 
entirely pagan type.” A magical gem with an Egyptianizing de- 
ity on one side bears on the reverse the name IAKQB, Jacob, 
along with the angelic name MIXAHA.?* 

А red jasper gem in New York (965) bears the puzzling in- 
scription IAK@B AKOYBTA IAW ВЕРО). Jacob may invoke the 
patriarch or merely be the name of the gem's owner (either a 
Jew or a Christian). /ао is a name of God, but the other two 
words are unknown. Youtie's suggestion that the words are a 
transliteration of the Aramaic phrase meaning "Jacob—the 
likeness - Jahweh - his son” is implausible. 


Jewish Sasanian seals: 


Seals used by Jews within the Sasanian empire, presumably 
primarily in Mesopotamia,” are entirely consistent in style, ma- 
terial, shape, and engraving technique with the vast number of 
Sasanian gems of Mazdean (Zoroastrian) origin? and can only 
be distinguished by their use of Hebrew inscriptions or by the 
distinctive Jewish device of lulav and etrog. Until recently, the 
existence of Jewish Sasanian gems had been largely overlooked. 
Although King,” Horn and Steindorff,” Lidzbarski,!® and Tor- 
rey!!! were aware of the Hebrew seals, Góbl, Lerner,? and Gig- 


Bibliothèque de Sainte Geneviève (Paris, 1692), 127, nos. 3-4, pl. 29; Bon- 
ner, SMA, 112-3; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 236; Attilio Mas- 
trocinque, "Studies in Gnostic Gems: the Gem of Judah; Journal for the 
Study of Judaism 23 (2002), 164—70. For gems of similar type, see Delatte 
and Derchain, /ntailles magiques, nos. 306-7. 

95 Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 228. 

96 See the comprehensive political and religious study by Jacob Neusner, A 
History of the Jews in Babylonia, vols. 1—5 (Leiden, 1965—70); for a topo- 
graphical survey of Jewish Babylonia, see Aharon Oppenheimer, Babylo- 
nia Judaica in the Talmudic Period (Wiesbaden, 1983). 

97 For Christian Sasanian gems, see Chapter Fifteen. 

98 King, Antique Gems, 155; idem, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 1, 95; vol. 2, 
45, pl. 4, 11. 

99 Ногп апа Steindorff, Berlin, 18, no. 1531, pl. 5. 

100 Mark Lidzbarski, Ерһетегіз für semitische Epigraphik, vol. 1 (Giessen, 
1902), 141-2. 

101 С.С. Torrey, "A Few Ancient Seals? Annual of tlie American School of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem 2—3 (1921—2), 107—8. 

102 Lerner , Christian Seals, 68. 





apter ох сесси 


noux,!® in more recent studies, were not. The pioneering work 
by Shaked has now retrieved a significant number of exam- 
ples,“ and only a few additional specimens are added here. 


Lulav and etrog: 


966. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 611.1871; for- 
merly in collections of Waterton, Eastwood, and Bram Hertz. 
Garnet, convex, 10.4 x 10.1. Zulav and etrog; ri?w35 13 7n, 
Hileli bar Menashah (reading by S. Shaked). 

Published: King, Antique Gems, 155; idem, Antique Gems and Rings, 
vol. 1, 95, and vol. 2, 45, pl. 4, 11; List of Objects in the Art Division, 
South Kensington Musuem, Acquired during the year 1871 (London, 
1872), 48 (purchased for £2); E. Machell Cox, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. Catalogue of Engraved Gems (unpublished ms., 1935), vol. 2, 
section 2, p. 277: "probably Bram Hertz collection. Waterton, possibly 
lot 30 in the 1868 catalogue* 


967. Tel Aviv, Kadman Numismatic Museum, Museum Haaretz, 
inv. K.974.84; from the collection of Prof. M. Marcus; said to 
be from Iran. Garnet, 14 x 11.5. Lulav and etrog; 5725; Abaye 
(reading by Joseph Naveh). 

Published: Circular to the Friends of the Museum Haaretz, August 
1984; Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 245, no. 21. 


968. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. Garnet, convex, 
back flat, 8.0 x 6.4 х 3.0. Lulav and etrog; п ^3 "ins, Achoy 
bar Chiya (reading by S. Shaked). 

Unpublished. 


969. Private collection. Garnet, convex, 12.7 x 11.6 x 8.7. Lulav 
and etrog; 30%; Yosef (Joseph). 

Published: Ph. Gignoux and R. Gyselen, Sceaux sasanides de diverses 
collections privées (Leuven, 1982), 147, no. 60.3, pl. 25 (with an incor- 
rect reading, as Parthian); Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 
243, no. 15. 


970. New Haven, Yale Babylonian Collection, inv. NCBS 952. 
Garnet, 11 x 8. Lulav and etrog; 25159, Shmuel. 
Published: Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 243, no. 17, fig. 4. 


971. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
VA 1531. Convex cornelian, c. 14 x 10. Lulav and etrog; 
SSS 13 nib ATM, Yehuda Madayya(?) bar Abba. 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 18, no. 1531, pl. 5; Mark Lid- 
zbarski, Ephemeris für semitische Epigraphik, vol. 1 (Giessen, 1902), 
141-2; С.С. Torrey, “А Few Ancient Seals; Annual of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 2—3 (1921—2), 107—8; Góbl, 
Siegelkanon, 70, 97a, pl. 32 (misidentified); Shaked, “Jewish Sasanian 
Sigillography’, 241, no. 2. 


103 Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, believed the Hebrew inscriptions to be 
Parthian. 


972. Copenhagen, National Museum, inv. 9470 (purchased 
1935). Cornelian, Fl, diam.: 13.0; thickness: 3.9. Lulav and 
etrog; NDND 13 pn^, Yitzhak bar Papa. 

Published: Shaked, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 244, по. 20, fig. 7. 


973. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology, inv. B-5110; purchased by Dr. 
John Henry Haynes in Baghdad, 1890. Cornelian dome, 19.2 
х 15.5 x 16.1 (height). Lulav and etrog; Nw ^3 “15, Mari bar 
Shmuel. 

Published: Legrain, Seals, 361, no. 1048, pl. 48; Shaked, "Jewish Sasa- 
nian Sigillography’, 245, no. 23, fig. 10. 


974. Haifa, University of Haifa, Hecht Collection; formerly with 
Victor Barakat, Jerusalem. Cornelian, c. 14 x 11. Lulav, etrog, 
and incense shovel(?); ўла ^3 NDN, Chuna bar Nathan. 
Published: Shaked, “Epigraphica Judaeo-Iranica’, 65-68, pl. 5a; 
idem, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 242, no. 9. 


975. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.53. Lulav 
and etrog; MD ^3 mns, Асһауай (or Achiyya) bar Zacariah. 
Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 65, no. 8.4 (with an in- 
correct reading, as Parthian); Shaked, “Epigraphica Judaeo-Iranica’, 69, 
no. 13; idem, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 242, no. 10. 


976. London market, 1996. Rock crystal ellipsoid, back ribbed; 
face, c. 15; edges very worn, making the inscription difficult 
to read. Lulav and etrog; N31? 12 NIN, Chunah bar Qarna(?) 
(reading by S. Shaked). 

Unpublished. 


977. New York market, 1999; previously London market, 
1988; said to be from Iran. Haematite hemisphere. Lulav and 
etrog; BWI NAS INDY 12 рп, Chiylqiya bar Shmuel, emet 
v'shalom (truth and peace). 

Published: Christie's, New York, Ancient Jewelry, December 8, 1999, 
lot 129. 


978. London, S. Moussaieff collection. Steatite hemisphere; 
diam. of face, c. 23. Lulav and etrog; uncertain inscription, ... 
Bw, Shimeon.... 

Unpublished. 


979. Tel Aviv, Kadman Numismatic Museum, Museum Haaretz, 
inv. K.20119; said to be from Iran. Blue glass, convex, back flat, 
21 x 17 x 6. Lulav and etrog; no inscription. 

Published: A. Kindler, "Lulab and Ethrog on a Seal in the Kadman 
Numismatic Museum; Museum Haaretz Bulletin 4 (1962), 42-43; 
Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 245, no. 22. 


104 Shaked, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography"; “Epigraphica Judaeo-Iranica'; and 
“Jewish and Christian Seals’ I am grateful to Prof. Shaked for his readings 
and other advice. 
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Sacrifice of Isaac (or the possible abbreviation 
of the scene with only a ram): 


980. Brussels, Musées Royaux d’Art et d'Histoire, inv. IR.988. 
Haematite hemisphere, 19.8 x 14.3; height: 18.3. Abraham 
stands before altar; ram; ...12 990, Hillel bar... 

Published: Gignoux and Gyselen, Bulles et sceaux sassanides, 246, no. 
MCB 16.1, pl. 17; Splendeur des Sassanides (exhibition catalogue, Brus- 
sels, 1993), 284, no. 142; Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 243, 
no. 16. 


981. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. Cornelian, slight- 
ly discoloured white, F4 (slightly uneven), edge chipped, 15.6 x 
11.2 x 3.1. Ram, trees behind and before; 

mmn 12 pnr, Yitzhak bar Yehuda. 

Unpublished. 


982. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1972.1317.52; from the 
collection of Henri Seyrig. Garnet, convex, 16.2 x 11.5 x 3.3. Re- 
cumbant ram and tree; 131m 12 DV, Shem bar Chunar. 

Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 65, no. 8.3 (with an incor- 
rect reading, as Parthian); Gyselen, Catalogue des sceaux, 126, 30.L.26 
(incorrectly as Parthian); Shaked, “Epigraphica Judaeo-Iranica’, 70, no. 
16; idem, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 242, no. 13. 


983. Private collection; London market, 1995; from Iran? Chal- 
cedony, convex. Ram; NDND 12 карту, 'Ukba bar Papa (reading 
by S. Shaked). 

Unpublished. 


Human figures, animals, and other devices: 


984. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VA 1039. Agate, F1, c. 13 x 11. Male bust, unbearded, right; 
mm лз prx, Yitzhak bar Ada. 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 3, no. 1039; Shaked, "Jewish 
and Christian Seals’, 24, no. 1; idem, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 
241, no. 1. 


985. Berkeley, University of California, Edward Gans Collection, 
inv. 20.C.01. Cornelian ringstone, convex, 17 x 14 x 4. Male bust, 
bearded, right; гу, Jtoya?, followed by an uncertain word 
(reading by S. Shaked, but "the reading is very uncertain"). 
Published: Shaked, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’; 244, по. 19, fig. 6; 
Guitty Azarpay and Jeanette Zerneke, "A Sasanian Seal Collection in 
Context: Electronic Cultural Atlas Initiative Publication of the Edward 
Gans Collection at University of California, Berkeley" (May, 2002): 
http://escholarship.cdlib.org/ecai/; Ph. Gignoux reads the inscription 
as Parthian, hwtwy't hy'rky, "Xwatav-yat' "having a portion from the 
Гога" 


986. Jerusalem, Israel Museum, inv. 68.4342. Bearded man 
standing right, arms raised (as orant?); 822 12 np», Yosef bar 
Nata. 

Published: Shaked, "Jewish and Christian Seals; 25, no. 7, pl. 4, 2; 
idem, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography' 242, no. 7. 


987. Jerusalem, L. Wolfe collection; formerly Zurich market, 1990; 
said to be from Iran. Banded agate hemisphere (not pierced); 
diam., 17.9; height, 9.3. Two recumbent ibexes, a floral between 
them; above, $31, Chunay. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG., Zurich, Auction 24 (1990), lot 446; 
Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography' 243-4, no. 18. 


988. London, British Museum, 119907 (but not in BMC West- 
ern Asiatic Seals). Agate ring. Bear walking right; 838, Aba. 
Published: Pope and Ackerman, Survey of Persian Art, vol. 7, pl. 256HH; 
Göbl, Siegelkanon, 66, pl. 16, no. 45b (as “Parthian?”); Shaked, "Jewish 
and Christian Seals 25, no. 5; idem "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 
241, no. 5. 


989. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum für Islamische Kunst, 
inv. VA 1151. Agate hemisphere, c. 16 x 16. Lion walking right; 
пуп 12 in, Chada bar Chiyya. 

Published: Horn and Steindorff, Berlin, 8, pl. 2; Shaked, "Jewish and 
Christian Seals 25, no. 6; idem, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography", 242, 
no. 6. 


990. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1975.7.5. Sard dome, 16 
x 15.7 x 11.4. Lion seated, below a star and crescent (sun and 
moon); n3, Yonah. 

Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 40, no. 4.55 (with an 
incorrect reading); Shaked, "Epigraphica Judaeo-lranica 70, no. 15; 
idem, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography’, 242, no. 12; Gyselen, Catalogue 
des sceaux, 113, no. 30.E.54. 


991. Private collection; said to be from Jordan. Cornelian, F1 (ap- 
proximately), 16.4 x 12.6 x 3.4. Cock; 20 pwr 13 Nv, Shmuel 
bar Yosha, tov (“good”); the reading, by S. Shaked, is tentative. 
Unpublished. 


992. Unknown. 18 x 9. Bird of prey over a gazelle; 25199 13 п, 
Chuna bar Shmuel. 
Published: Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian бірШоргарҺу” 245, no. 25, fig. 11. 


993. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1970.327. Sard dome, 
17.8 x 17.8 x 13.1. Star above crescent (sun and moon); scor- 
pion below; (25715) 12 пах, Abba bar Mchvya? (reading by 5. 
Shaked, but "the reading of the patronym is very doubtful"). 
Published: Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 65, no. 8.7 (with an in- 

correct reading, as Parthian); Shaked, “Epigraphica Judaeo-Iranica’, 69- 
70, no. 14; idem, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 242, no. 11; Speex 
Catalogue des sceaux, 154—5, no. 50.B.5. 


994. Paris, Louvre, AOD.168; from the Dieulafoy collection. 
Lapis lazuli dome, 17.7 x 15.7 x 13.5. Personal device (tamga), 
NPDID 13 NMI, Rucha bar Sumaqa. 

Published: Delaporte, Louvre, vol. 1, 84, D278, pl. 56, fig. 53 (as Ara- 
maic); Gignoux, Sceaux et bulles inscrits, 66, no. 8.8 (with an incorrect 
reading); Shaked, “Jewish and Christian Seals; 25, no. 4; idem, “Ері- 
graphica Judaeo-Iranica; 70; idem, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography; 241, 
no. 4; Gyselen (1993), 160, no. 70.68. 
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995. Once Tehran, Mohsen Foroughi collection. Brown 
and white banded agate, 16 x 16 x 13.5. Two lines of script, 
unm mhap, Qabiliya(?) Yochanan, or "I receive(?), Yochanan” 
(reading by S. Shaked). The gem is probably of Sasanian date in 


view of the letter forms. 
Published: Frye, Forouglıi, pl. 31, no. 9; Shaked, “Jewish and Christian 
Seals 26, no. 10; idem, “Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 242, no. 8. 


996. Once Zurich market, 1989. Nicolo, F4, 15.5 x 13 x 4. The 
old engraved device was erased, and the Hebrew inscription 
was added along the border, iri 72 pii Ум, "Yoash, the 
judge(?), son of Yehudah* 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auc- 
tion 23 (1989), lot 47; Shaked, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 243, no. 
14, fig. 3. 


997. London, S. Moussaieff collection. Iron ring with engraved 
bezel; large tubular hoop and thick, rectangular bezel. Dan- 
iel stands frontally between two upright lions, ХОУ 72 NY, 
Shmuel bar Sma? 

Unpublished. 


Post-Sasanian (eighth-twelfth century): 


998. Unknown. Elongated hexagonal gem. nD 72 pny, Yit- 
zhak ben Moshe, and star. 

Published: Mordtman, "Studien; 51, no. 9, pl. 6; Shaked, "Jewish and 
Christian Seals’; 24, no. 3; idem, "Jewish Sasanian Sigillography 241, 
no. 3. 


999. Once Zurich market, 1989. Cornelian, hexagonal (as last), 
12 x 8 x 3. Hebrew inscription in two lines, DY 72 i152», Sh- 
lomo ben Yoseph. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auc- 
tion 23 (1989), lot 50. 


1000. Private collection. Cornelian. Hebrew inscription in two 
lines, ending with a star, 1227 72 ar38, Abraham ben Shlomo. 
Unpublished. 


1001. London, British Museum, M&LA G369 (EA 56369); gift 

of Greville J. Chester (1885). Green jasper, 18 x 12 x 5. In two 

lines with a double line between them, 

and Bîn, “Rahamim, beloved one(?)" (reading by Gideon Bo- 
hak). 

Published: Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 222, n. 94; Smith, "Old 

Testament Motifs’, 188—9, n. 4, fig. 1; BMC Magical Gems, по. 552 (as 

pseudo-inscription, fourth century?). 


1002. Once Tehran, Mohsen Foroughi collection. Garnet?, 
rectangular, 16 x 10 x 4. Three lines of script, two in Hebrew 
(Shmuel ben...) and the central line in Arabic or Pahlavi. 
Published: Frye, Foroughi, pl. 32, no. 18; Shaked, "Jewish and Chris- 
tian Seals’, 26, no. 11. 





105 Cf. Esther 9:30. 

106 As noted by Shaked, “Epigraphica Judaeo-Iranica’, 65-68. 
107 See 803—838. 

108 See 839-852. 


The Hebrew inscriptions on the Jewish Sasanian seals always 
include the owner's name and usually his patronym. Only rare- 
ly are there additional words or phrases, including "truth and 
peace" (977)!% and “good” (991). Іп one instance there appears 
to be the owner's title, "the judge" (996). The names on the 
seals are consistent with those known from Talmudic sources, 
including one example (974) with the name Huna bar Nathan, 
perhaps the famous scholar of the early fifth century.” 

The most distinctive device employed on the seals is the /и- 
lav and etrog, an image seen on nearly half of the known speci- 
mens. Other distinctively Jewish symbols are rare. The Sacri- 
fice of Isaac, a motif very common on contemporary Christian 
Sasanian gems," is found only once with a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion (980), although on two other examples (981-982) a ram 
standing by a tree may represent an abbreviation of the scene. 
The owner of one of these seals (981) perhaps chose the device 
as a reference to his own name, Isaac. Daniel in the Lions' Den, 
again a popular Christian type,!® is not found on gems with 
Hebrew inscription but is engraved on the bezel of an iron 
ring (997). Although it is possible that uninscribed gems bear- 
ing these scenes may be Jewish, they are more likely to be of 
Christian origin. The symbol of the menorah is not found on 
Sasanian gems. Although a ruling ascribed to the Babylonian 
Rabbi Abaye in the early fourth century prohibited the manu- 
facture of menorahs with seven branches in the manner of the 
menorah of the Temple,!® the seven-branched menorah was а 
common motif on seals and numerous other objects within the 
Roman empire, and it seems unlikely that the absence of the 
symbol in Babylonia was due to such a prohibition. 

А large number of seals with Jewish personal names bear 
conventional Sasanian devices. Three examples are engraved 
with male busts or figures, presumably representing the owner 
(984—986). Others are engraved with various animals or birds, 
including ibex, bear, lion, cock, and bird of prey (987—992). 
One gem (993) has the image of a sun, moon, and scorpion, 
perhaps of astrological significance, while another (994) bears 
a traditional Persian personal device (tamga). In only one in- 
stance is the engraved device deliberately obliterated (996), but 
for what reason is difficult to say. In view of the large variety 
of Persian devices used by Jews, the erasure seems unlikely to 
have been directed against an image thought to be idolatrous 
and may merely be an example of reuse. 

Jewish seals continued to be made in Mesopotamia and 
Persia following the Arab conquest and fall of the Sasanian 
Empire in the mid-seventh century, but these seals have been 
little studied. They are beyond the scope of this work, but sev- 
eral examples (998—1002) are listed to distinguish them from 
the Sasanian examples.!!? 


109 See above, n. 28. 
110 See also above, nn. 16—17; and 893, a post-Sasanian Christian gem with 


Pahlavi inscription. 





Chapter Seventeen: Misattribution, forgeries, and uncertain works 


Many gems which have been interpreted by various schol- 
ars as early Christian or Jewish works have been excluded from 
the preceding catalogue. These gems are believed by the au- 
thor to be either misattributed (usually they are earlier, pagan 
gems or else post-classical works), forgeries, or executed in an 
unusual style which does not allow a confident attribution. A 
number of other gems listed below are now lost and must await 
rediscovery or further evidence for proper consideration. 

There is a fine distinction between the modern work and the 
forgery. A forgery is an object which is intended to deceive, but 
one cannot always determine the intention of the maker. Medi- 
eval gems often imitated Roman models. Renaissance engravers 
worked in a style very close to their classical predecessors and 
made gems for collectors which no doubt in many cases passed 
as ancient works." With the revival of interest in early Christian 
antiquities at the end of the sixteenth century, the demand for 
such objects increased greatly. 

Little is known or preserved of the forgeries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but several suspicious items may be 
considered. Тһе famous rock crystal ring engraved with the chi- 
rho monogram owned by Cardinal Francesco Barberini (148) 
is one such work. Another well known but long lost gem pub- 
lished by Aleandro seems to copy a composition by Giotto and 
is unlikely to be an early Christian work, although it probably 
was not made to deceive? Several gems with early Christian 
motifs were produced by a prolific French workshop around 
1600 and were purchased by the collector Louis Chaduc? Al- 
though they do not copy actual gems and are better regarded as 
"fantasies they were probably sold as ancient. 

A number of the gems acquired by Francesco Vettori in the 
early eighteenth century and presented to the Vatican are very 
odd in style (see X42, X46-47, X54—56, and X80) and provide 
a contrast with other gems in his collection of entirely plausible 
style and composition. A gem depicting the Crucifixion (X94) is 
also likely an early eighteenth century Italian forgery. Copies of 
authentic gems (perhaps the most deceptive variety of forgery) 
were probably made in Rome as well. One famous gem in the 
Chiappini collection (now lost) published by Passeri and Gori 
in 1750 (407) was skillfully copied either in the late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century, and at least two examples survive 
(X71-72). Other early Christian objects, including lamps and 
gold glass, were also manufactured in the eighteenth century.* 

Although nineteenth century collectors have been viewed 
as prime targets for unscrupulous dealers and forgers, not 
many forgeries dating from these years can now be identified. 
Тһе Fortnum collection in Oxford is largely free of forgeries 
of Christian gems, as is the large collection in the British Mu- 
seum. Copies, either in glass or electrotype, circulated among 


See, for example, Jaffé, "Aspects of gem collecting 103-20. 

See p. 3, n. 21. 

See p. 4, п. 39. 

For gold glass, see Caylus, Recueil dantiquites, vol. З (Paris, 1759), 195; Jo- 
seph Breck, "The Ficoroni Medallion and some other Gilded Glasses in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’; Art Bulletin 9 (1926-27), 353-4, figs. 5-6 
(two forgeries from the Guidi collection in Florence, sold in 1902); and O. 
Kurz, Fakes (New York, 1967), 258—9; for false lamps, see p. 134, n. 53. 

5 See, for example, the two false amulets, Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1 (2nd 
ed.), 20°-21°, no. 97, and vol. 3, pl. 67, 1-2; the false lead plaques, К. 
Schumacher, Grossherzögliche vereinigte Sammlungen zu Karlsruhe. Be- 
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collectors, and although they may Бе deceptive now, originally 
they were not meant to be. Certainly, however, forgeries of 
Christian antiquities, many produced in Rome, did reach col- 
lectors all over Europe.’ S.S. Lewis purchased a pair of dubious 
lapis lazuli gems (Х96-97) from the French dealers Rollin & 
Feuardent in 1881, which were probably recent forgeries made 
by a single engraver. Contemporary descriptions of many now 
missing gems arouse suspicion as well (see, for example, Х51- 
52, X58, Х67-68, and Х111-113). 

By far the most ambitious and numerous forgeries of early 
Christian and Byzantine gems and other objects were produced 
in the Middle East (especially in Beirut) after the Second World 
War in response to a revival of interest in such material, and 
these workshops appear to be operating still. Elaborate jewel- 
lery, silver, and gems (with a preference for rock crystal and 
lapis lazuli) flooded the markets in London, Paris, and Zurich 
(Х123-144). The large quantities allow for comparison and 
relatively easy identification, since the style is recognizable.® 

The following list is only representative. Not all misattribu- 
tions (for example, some in the British Museum published by 
Dalton) are listed, and no doubt many more modern forger- 
ies could be added. Тһе list does not always distinguish clearly 
between misattributed gems, “modern” works (that is, those 
not necessarily meant to deceive), and outright forgeries. Brief 
comments are provided for each entry, which for the most part 
are intended only as preliminary attributions. 


The "fish meal" or "eucharistic dolphin", 
third century: 


Several ancient gems depict a fish or a dolphin above (or 
resting on) a three-legged table or some other object. The mo- 
tif was interpreted as Christian by Dölger.” Stylistically relat- 
ed examples show a table or basin surmounted by a star. Тһе 
meaning of the image remains obscure, and although all gems 
are likely of third century date, a Christian origin is far from 
clear. 


X1. Split, Archaeological Museum; from Salona. Convex cor- 
nelian, 11 x 8. Dolphin above three-legged table. 

Published: Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 248, no. 81, 275-9, pl. 302, 1-2, 
with earlier literature. 


X2. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
A6, 11.4 x 10.0 x 3.8; traces of bronze. Fish over three-legged 
table. 

Unpublished. 


schreibung der Sammlung antiker Bronzen (Karlsruhe, 1890), 160-2, nos. 
834 (fish), 835-7 (magical), 838 (fish, anchor, ІХӨҮС, A-0); J.N. Carder, 
“The Louvre Good Shepherd Christ: A Forgery’, Gesta 18 (1979), 121-6, 
for a false bone carving of the Good Shepherd, acquired by the Louvre in 
1937; С. Wilpert, Art Bulletin 9 (1926-7), 88-141, which, however, lists 
many genuine items as false. 

6 See also the bizarre stone “statuette-seals” from Hebron, certainly modern, 
published Бу Emmanuele Testa, // Simbolismo dei Giudeo-Cristiani (Jeru- 
salem, 1962 [reprinted 1981]), 95—124, pls. 1 and 10—15. 

7  Dolgen Fischsymbol, vol. 5, 275-9. 
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X2bis. Budapest, Hungarian National Museum, inv. R.141.1888.120; 
said to be from Brigetio. Cornelian, A6, 10 x 3. Fish over three- 
legged table. 

Published: Budapest, no. 233. 


X3. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor. Red jasper, 
octagonal E2, 10.7 x 7.5 x 2.9. Fish above basin; a palm branch 
on either side. 

Unpublished. 


X4. Cologne, Rómisch-Germanisches Museum, inv. 25.258; 
from Trier. Cornelian, F3, c. 7 x 5, in a fine opus interrasile gold 
ring. Star above basin(?), a branch on either side. 

Published: Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 253; Köln, 179, no. 42. 


X5. Lewes Museum, Sussex; from Hassocks. Cornelian, F3, 8 x 
7 x 5. Star above basin. 
Published: Henig, Corpus, no. 419. 


X6. Private collection. Red jasper, F1(?) in corroded iron ring. 
The gem c. 9 x 6. Star above basin(?) on column. 
Unpublished. 


X7. Erimtan collection, inv. 652; from Asia Minor. Cornelian, c. 
8.9 x 6.2, in fragmentary iron ring. Star above basin on column, 
palm branch on either side. 

Published: Erimtan, по. 143. 


X8. Erimtan collection, inv. 653; from Asia Minor. Cornelian, 
F2, 8.8 x 6.8 x 4.2. Star above table or basin with three legs. 
Published: Erimtan, no. 142. 


X9. Private collection. Three cornelian gems set in a bronze 
ring with moulded hoop; diam. of ring, 24.7; height of ring, 
22.5. Gem А: ЕЗ, c. 9 x 7 x 3.5; table, star above. Gem B: ЕЗ, c. 
6.5 x 5.5; fish. Gem C: F3, c. 6.5 x 5.5; fish. For the ring shape, 
cf. the large silver example set with three banded agates (the 
central one convex, engraved with a warrior; another engraved 
with a hippocamp, and the third not engraved), BMC Rings, no. 
1150 (as second-third century). 

Unpublished. 


Uncertain Gems: 
Imperial portraits: 


Portraits of emperors and empresses were always popular, 
and gems carved in the antique style were produced in the 
West as early as the thirteenth century? Renaissance collectors 
with an interest in Roman history demanded such gems, and 
copyists and forgers provided examples. Many such "fantasies" 
are recorded, although only a few can now be located. 


8 The following gems in the collection of the Campo Santo Teutonico in 
Rome were exhibited in Essen in 1962, but could not be located on my 
visits to Rome in recent years, and no photos or impressions were avail- 
able: Frühchristliche Kunst aus Rom, nos. 379 (bird), 385 (female orant), 
387 (cross-monogram, palm branch, and caduceus), 388 (cross), and 389 
(fish and cross). 


X10. London, British Library H1.Ch.44.1.16. Thirteenth centu- 
ry wax sealing on the counterseal of Richard Abbot de Selby 
(1282 AD); Selby (Yorkshire), Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary 
and St. Germanus. Within the seal was a gemstone engraved 
with a diademed bust, inscribed DN HONORIVS AVG; out- 
side the seal, +CAPVD NOSTRVM CRISTVS EST. It is uncer- 
tain whether the gem did in fact date to the reign of Emperor 
Honorius (393-423) or was a thirteenth century copy, perhaps 
based on a coin. 

Published: Vetusta Monumenta 1 (1747), pl. 54; C. Roach Smith, Col- 
lectanea Antiqua, vol. 4 (1857), 72; Walter de Gray Birch, Catalogue 
of seals in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. 
1 (London, 1887), 735, no. 3981; Society of Antiquaries, Ms. 421 ("A 
collection of drawings of seals and coins.. fol. 2); Henig, Corpus, 285, 
M16. 


X11. Unknown. “Piastrina d'oro preserved in a cast by Odelli 
(according to Garrucci). Frontal bust of Theodosius II, wearing 
a helmet and holding an eagle-tipped sceptre; DN TEO. The 
function of the object and its date are uncertain. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 123, no. 6, pl. 479. 


X12. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 62.1145; from the col- 
lection of Dr. L. Lahut Uzman. Cornelian, 11 x 8. Bust of young, 
unbearded man, NOCKEPAQ) (negative). 

Published: Cornelius C. Vermeule, "A Collection of Greek and Roman 
Gems’, Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin 61, по. 323 (1963), 16, fig. 17; 
Romans and Barbarians, 124, no. 139. Vermeule suggests a date of c. 
350 AD, but the gem more likely belongs to the second or early third 
century. 


X13. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 42.1048. Bloodstone, 
24 x 20. Jugate busts of a laureate emperor and diademed em- 
press, “Constantinian” Probably sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury in date. 

Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 115, no. 564, pl. 78 (as 
Constantine II); Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 609; Calza, Iconografia 
romana, 339, no. 242, and 358, no. 252 (as Gallus and Constantina). 


X14. Uncertain collection, Rome? Draped bust of “Helena’, 
wearing a pearl necklace, inscribed FL. HEL. The style and in- 
scription of this gem suggest it is modern. 

Published: Cades, vol. 41, 619; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiserpor- 
tráts, 165—6, pl. 75, 5, who accepts it as genuine. See also Delbrueck, 
Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 165, pl. 75, 4, called "Helena" but more 
likely a woman of the second century; and 168—9, pl. 75, 6—7, two por- 
traits of "Fausta; but both are more likely second century in date. 


X15. Unknown. Lapis lazuli. Portrait of a tetrarch (Diocletian? 
Maxentius?). The gem is a modern work copying a portrait on 
a coin. 

Published: Furtwängler, AG, pl. 48, 34; Calza, Iconografia romana, 
193-4, no. 109. 


9 See Hans Wentzel, “Portraits à l'antique' in French mediaeval gems and 
seals; JWCI 16 (1953), 342-50; idem, "Die vier Kameen im Aachener 
Domschatz und die franzósische Gemmenschneidekunst des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts’, Zeitschrift für Kunstwissenschaft 8 (1954), 1-18. 
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X16. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 2343; from the Stosch col- 
lection. Amethyst. The gem is a copy of the Constantinian ame- 
thyst in Leipzig (9). 

Published: Furtwüngler, AG, pl. 48, 37; Breckenridge, "Three Portrait 
Gems; 11. See Cades, vol. 41, 645, for another copy in cornelian. 


X17. Once Uzielli collection. Octagonal amethyst. A frontal 
bust of an imperial lady "like Galla Placidia’: 

Published: King, Antique Gems, 326; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiser- 
portráts, 233 (citing King). 


X18. Unknown. Lapis lazuli; length, 19. A head of a late Roman 
emperor based on a coin. 

Published: Cades, vol. 41, 642; Furtwängler, AG, pl. 48, 38; Bernoulli, 
Römische Ikonographie, vol. 2, 3, 237e; Delbrueck, Spätantike Kaiser- 
portráts, 214—5, pl. 111, 2 (as Valentinian III). 


X19. Once Paris market (1888). "Chrysolite" Facing, helmeted, 
and cuirassed bust of Romulus Augustulus, ROMVLVS MO- 
MILLVS. 

Published: H. Hoffmann, Catalogue d'une vente dantiquités faite à 
Paris (30 May 1888), 8, lot 32; Bableon, Histoire, 4 (who doubts the 
authenticity); Leclercq, "Gemmes' 800-1, no.17. 


X20. Christie's, New York, Antiquities, 12 June 2002, lot 110. 
Sapphire, 27 mm. Modern copy of the Alaric gem in Vienna 
(83). 


X21. Unknown (cited by King). "Moss agate” Theodosius 
II, "represented exactly as on his solidi” 
Published: King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 1, 194 (as genuine). 


X22. Zurich market (1989); said to be from the de Luynes col- 
lection, but no record is known. Convex brown sard, c. 21 x 16 
x 5.5, with traces of iron adhering (perhaps false); in an eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth century gold mount with a French(?) hall- 
mark (“75” on ап owl). "Heraclius" Bust of a bearded emperor, 
wearing a plumed helmet, diadem, and consular robes, facing 
three-quarters right; he holds an eagle tipped sceptre and a 
globus cruciger; a long cross is in the field on one side and a 
chi-rho monogram on the other (positive). The authenticity is 
doubtful; the gem recalls the description by King of the previ- 
ous gem. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 22 (1989), lot 609. 


X23. Once Montigny collection. Lapis lazuli; length, 23. "Ph- 
ocas” Frontally facing bust of a bearded emperor, wearing a 
crown with a small cross and consular robes; he holds a globis 
cruciger. Modern, the portrait copying coins. 

Published: J. Sabatier, “Plombs, bulles et sceaux byzantins; RA 1858, 
87-89, no. 2, pl. 331; King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 1, 194; Mon- 
tigny Sale (1887), lot 663. 


X24. Once Harari collection. Peridot, both sides convex; 15 x 
13 x 6. Bust of a frontally facing emperor, wearing diadem, pen- 
dalia, cuirass, and paludamentum; he holds a globus cruciger 


10 See also the word's appearance in the Aberkios inscription (v. 12), although 
it could be interpreted as signifying “a letter of recommendation"; R.A. Ke- 
arsley in S.R. Llewelyn, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 
6 (1992), 180. 


in his right hand; his left hand is raised; a cross is in the field. 
Modern, the portrait copying coins of Justinian or other em- 
perors of similar date. 

Published: Boardman and Scarisbrick, Harari, 52-53, no. 118 (“Jus- 
tinian?”). 


X25. Once in the Mertens-Schaaffhausen collection; previously 
in the collection of Paulus Praun (1548—1616). Chalcedony. 
Facing bust of Maurice Tiberius holding a globe; inscribed, DN 
MAVRITIVS PPA. 

Published: King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 1, 194, “but it has a 
somewhat suspicious look about it, and may after all be nothing more 
than a work of the Renaissance”; Babington, "Gems; 720. 


X26. Once Montigny collection. Amethyst; length, 14. “Bustes 
drapés, en regard, de deux jeunes époux l'homme a une grande 
fibule sur l'épaule droite. Entre eux, la croix chrétienne. Epoque 
d'Honorius* 

Published: Montigny Sale (1887), lot 289 (purchased by Rollin). 


X27. Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, inv. 42.1046; formerly Le- 
turcq collection. Pink agate, 48 x 42. Half length figures of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus and his son Leo; inscription around, 
DN. LEO. ET. CONSTANTINUS. P.P.A. The composition is 
copied from the engraving in Hubert Goltzius, Vivae omnium 
feré Imperatorum Imagines Imperatorum Imagines (Antwerp, 
1557), pl. 110. 

Published: Babington, "Gems; 720; Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 
116, no. 571; Hans Wentzel, "Staatskameen' in Mittelalter, Jahrbuch 
der Berliner Museen 4 (1962), 47, fig. 5 (as false). 


Inscriptions: 


X28. Cornelian gems of F3 shape, inscribed ПІС/ТІС, лістіс, "faith": 
Several examples are known. The gems are genuine works of 
the third century, but a Christian origin is doubtful. Although 
the word "faith" had important Christian significance, and the 
gems are very similar in shape and epigraphic style to early 
Christian inscribed gems of late third century date (see Chap- 
ter Three), they need not be Christian.'? The word was often 
employed in Latin (fides), as meaning loyalty to the army and 
emperor!! and could have other meanings as well. 

Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, 87, nos. 644-5; Le 
Blant, “750 Inscriptions’, 70, no. 188, pl. 1; and private collection (cor- 
nelian, ЕЗ, 8.5 x 6.2 x 3.3; see pl. 130, X28). 


X29. Unknown. Cross/ IOHANNES/ VIVAS.IN. The material 
and date are uncertain, 

Published: Ficoroni, Gemmae, 104, no. 4, pl. 11, 4; Leclercq, 855, no. 
278, fig. 5137. 


X30. Unknown. IN DEO(?). The object and date are uncertain. 


Published: Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, 105, 
no. 7, pl. 11, 7; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 855, no. 275, fig. 5139. 


11 See the fourth century rings, p. 183, n. 4. 
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X31. Once Rascas de Bagaris; recorded by Peiresc in 1635. Sard. 
[XP?]EICTOC/ IHCOYC/ METEMOY. The date is uncertain. 
Published: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. Franc. 9530, fols. 227, 
and drawn in NAL 2343, fol. 74; Le Blant, "750 Inscriptions; no. 323; 
CIG IV, no. 9096; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 856, no. 286. 


Chi-rho monogram: 


X32. Naples, Museo Nazionale, inv. 25201. Chalcedony ring, 
the bezel engraved with a chi-rho monogram. 

Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems’, 357-8; Laura Breglia, Catolo- 
go delle oreficierie del Museo Nazionale di Napoli (Rome, 1941), 99, 
no. 1022 (as sixteenth century in date); Rodolfo Siviero, Gli ori e le 
ambre del Museo Nazionale di Napoli (Florence, 1954), 123, no. 541 
(as nineteenth century in date). 


X33. Once Vernon collection; said to be from Rome, 1845; re- 
corded by Ficoroni and Buonarotti in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Red glass? (perhaps a copy). Chi-rho, two olive branches 
below, ФОІВЕ-ІО)М to left and right. The composition is odd, 
but the gem may be genuine. 

Published: Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, 43, 
pl. 6, 8 (this gem?); Babington, "Gems; 717; King, Antique Gems 
and Rings, vol. 2, 28, and 37; idem, Handbook, 208, no. 8, pl. 14; 
Leclercq, "Gemnes; 829, no. 109, fig. 4997. 


X34. Once G.B. Passeri collection. Material unknown. Christo- 
gram composed of rho and two crossed palm branches; star 
above; all within border (wreath?). The gem is probably not an- 
cient in view of the odd composition. 

Published: Gori and Passeri, Thesaurus, vol. 3, 236, pl. 200; Le- 
clercq, "Gemmes; 829, no. 113, fig. 5001; DACL, vol. 1, 3008, fig. 1032. 


Christian symbols: 


X35. Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage, inv. И—3967; from the 
San Moritz collection (1792). Side A: Nike; VICT/ AVG in circle. 
Side B: chi-rho, and A-Q). An eighteenth century forgery. 
Unpublished. 


X36. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology, inv. 29—128—582; from the collec- 
tion of Maxwell Sommerville. Black jasper, oval, pierced, 22.9 
x 16.3 x 4.6. Side A: Two fish flank an anchor, IHCOYC above, 
XPEIC/TOC below. Side B: crossed palm branches. An eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth century forgery. 

Published: Sommerville, Engraved Gems, 706, no. 582. 


X37. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique de lAcadémie Rou- 
maine, inv. 446. Brown jasper cylinder, pierced; height, 19. Large 
chi-cross monogram between two sheep and palm branches; 
above, AMO TE DVLCIS; on the base, a crescent and a star 
with eight rays. A modern (nineteenth century?) forgery. 
Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, no. 742. 


X38. Bucharest, Cabinet numismatique de l'Académie Rou- 
maine, inv. 93. Green jasper, both sides slightly convex, 24 x 
18.5 x 5. Side А: nimbate lamb lies on a book with seven seals, 
cross over shoulder; dove flies above, fish on either side, palm 
branch below. Side B: elaborate chi-rho and IXOYC combined 
with anchor. A modern (nineteenth century?) forgery. 


Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, no. 743; Engemann, 
"Glyptik' 279 (as a forgery). 


X39. Berlin, inv. 4934. Dark jasper, c. 13 x 9. Large chi-rho on 
lamp, palm branch, and inscription, TA. The style is odd; the 
gem is probably modern. 

Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 8824; Wulff, Berlin, 233, no. 
1139, pl. 56; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 830, no. 121, fig. 5006. 


Fish: 


X40. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4—25,3; from the col- 
lection of the Abbé James Hamilton (1856); previously in the 

collection of Giulio Cesare Ginasio, Imola. Gold ring, one side 

engraved, the other set with an engraved emerald; height, 23; 

diam. of ring, 24.5. The engraved gold bezel, 9.0 x 4.2, shows 

a bird іп a tree and inscription A-E/M-I/L-I/A (negative). The 

gem, c. 8.5 x 7. A fish. The gem and ring are very fine and cer- 
tainly ancient, probably of third century date. The use of emer- 
ald is rare. Although the fish and bird could have Christian sig- 
nificance, there is no explicit indication, and the ring is probably 
better regarded as pagan. 

Published: Gaetano Marini, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 
Ms. 9071, fol. 158, no. 6, with colored drawing (recording that the ring 
was in Rome, said to be found "in territorio Forocorneliensis"); Per- 
ret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 4; and vol. 6, 113; De Rossi, "De chris- 
tianis monumentis; 577, no. 97; Fortnum, "Finger Rings" (1869), 142; 
idem, "Finger Rings" (1871), 273; King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 
2, 29; Babington, "Gems; 713; Garrucci, Storia, 115, no. 22, pl. 477; 
BMC Early Christian, 8, no. 48; BMC Post-Classical, 73, no. 540; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes; 827, no. 102, fig. 4990; DACL, vol. 1, 2203, fig. 729. 


X41. Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Musée des Antiquités Nationales, 
inv. No. 31437. Cornelian, convex, in a silver ring, 13.5 x 11.5. 
Fish, around, IXO-YC (positive). I have been unable to exam- 
ine the piece, but Guiraud appears to be correct in dating it to 
the second century. I cannot determine whether the inscription 
was added in the third-fourth century or in modern times. 
Published: S. Reinach, Catalogue illustré du Musée des antiquités na- 
tionales au Musée de Saint-Germaine-en-Laye, vol. 1 (Paris, 1917), 284, 
9 (not illustrated); Guiraud, Gaule, no. 783 (as second century with the 
inscription added later, and said to be from Angerville); Héléne Chew, 
in Sas and Thoen, Schone Schijn, 249, no. 245, notes that the Angerville 
provenance in erroneous. 


X42. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; from the Vettori collection. 
Chalcedony(?), C4(?); c. 25 x 21. Side A: Fish left, above, IXOYC 
(negative). Side B: Bird(?). Dove with olive branch(?). The style 
is suspicious, and the gem may well be a forgery. 

Published: Vettori cast, D30 (Side A); Vettori cast, D22 (Side B?); Arch- 
Bibl 73 (1762), fol. 51v, Ordo 3, no. 4 (Side B), and fol. 51v, Ordo 4, no. 
5 (Side A); ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 236r, no. 22 (Side B), and fol. 236v, 
no. 30 (Side A). 


X43. Once Armagh, Captain White. Chalcedony, "blanched by 
fire’. Fish, HAEIC/ PX HI. The authenticity is uncertain. 
Published: King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 27, note, and 37, in- 
terpreting the inscription as “(There is) one El, Jesus Christ”; idem, 
Handbook, 208, pl. 14, 6; Babington, "Gems; 713; Dölger, Fischsymbol, 
vol. 1, 359, fig. 61; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 824, no. 81, fig. 4971; idem, 
Manuel, vol. 2, 380, fig. 291. 
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X44. Unknown. Cornelian. Two fish (opposite directions); be- 
tween them five round loaves of bread(?). The device is known 
only from Garrucci' line drawing. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 117, no. 43, pl. 477; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
827, no. 104, fig. 4992; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 380, fig. 289. 


Anchor: 


X45. Unknown. Amethyst(?). Anchor; IH-XO on either side. The 
inscription is suspicious, and the authenticity uncertain. 
Published: Costadoni, “Dissertazione’, 294, no. 6; Mamachi, Originum, 
vol. 3, pl. 2, 2; De Rossi, "De christianis monumentis" 577, no. 90; Beck- 
er, Darstellung, 79, no. 4; Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 27, pl. 477; Dólger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 347, no. 75, fig. 57; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 830, no. 
123, fig. 5008. 


X46. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; from the Vettori collection. 
Cornelian(?), F2(?), c. 13 x 10. Anchor; X-B. The date and sig- 
nificance of the inscription are uncertain. 

Published: Vettori casts, B11; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 54v, Ordo 3, no. 
1; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 238v, no. 11; Bottari, Sculpture e pitture, vol. 
3, 31, n. 2, 82, and pl. at p. 19; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 831, no. 127, fig. 
5012; idem, Manuel, vol. 2, 963, fig. 1562; Righetti, "Opere di glittica 
325, pl. B, no. 14. 


X47. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; from the Vettori 
collection. "Opal" (chalcedony?), both sides convex, c. 9 x 6.5. 
Side A: Anchor. Side B: IXOYC arranged vertically, flanked by 
wavy lines. The placement of the inscription on the reverse is 
especially suspicious and may be a modern addition. 

Published: Francesco Vettori, Nummus aereus veterum christianorum 
(Rome, 1737), 92; Vettori casts, B22; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55r, Ordo 
4, no. 3; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239r, no. 22; Costadoni, "Dissertazi- 
опе” 294; De Rossi, “De christianis monumentis 577, no. 91; Becker, 
Darstellung, 79, no. 2; Garrucci, Storia, 116, no. 28, pl. 477; Dölger, 
Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 318, no. 45, fig. 38; CIG IV, no. 9078; Kraus, Real- 
Encyklopádie, vol. 1, 517; Babington, “Gems”, 714; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
819-20, по. 63, fig. 4953; Righetti, "Opere di glittica’, 290, no. 8. 


Doves and peacocks: 


X48. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,7; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Ring made of cornelian, 
broken, the bezel engraved; 15.5, as preserved; original diam., 
c.21. Dove with branch in beak right. The ring is probably of 
first or second century date; for similar rings, see Gagetti, “Ап- 
neli’, 191—481. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 5, no. 30; BMC Post-Classical, 72, no. 
530a; Leclercq, "Gemmes' 853, no. 256; cf. Fortnum, “Finger Rings" 
(1869), 140, n. 1. 


X49. London, British Museum, M&LA 56,4-25,14; from the 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856). Cornelian, F3, in a 
modern ring, c. 11 x 8.5 x 6. Bird left in tree. Probably second or 
third century in date; it need not be Christian. 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 9; and vol. 6, 113; ВМС 
Early Christian, 6, no. 32, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 72, no. 532, pl. 18; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 851, no. 243, fig. 5112; idem, vol. 1, 2704, fig. 894. 
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X50. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. VII B 381; bought 
in 1806. Nicolo, long oval, c. 16 x 8, in a gold ring with broad 
hoop with central ridge; box-bezel with triangular granula- 
tion at shoulders; diam., 22. Dove with fruit in beak. The ring 
appears to be of fourth century date, but the gem probably 
belongs to the second century and may have been assigned 
Christian significance when reused. 

Published: Vienna 3, no. 1979 (the gem said to be first century, the 
ring fourth century). For the shape of the ring, cf. Henkel, Finger- 
ringe, 39, fig. 18, no. 266, pl. 14 (= Köln, no. 372); also nos. 267—8. 


X51. Once J. Hamilton Gray collection; "purchased Rome” 
"Black jasper”. “Dove with palm branch, in front the Christian 
monogram”. The date is uncertain. 

Published: Gray Sale (1887), lot 122. 


X52. Once Laborde collection (according to Perret). Dove on 
branch left; chi-rho above. The date is uncertain. 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 29; and vol. 6, 114; 
Leclercq, "Gemmes 829, no. 115, fig. 5003. 


X53. Once Count de l'Escalopier collection. Brown glass. Dove 
with olive branch above dolphin; C-I-P. The device, even if de- 
scribed properly, need not be Christian. 

Published: RA 1844, 1, 404; Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 88; and 
vol. 6, 116; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 831-2, по. 131, fig. 5016. 


X54. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro;from the Vettori collection. 
Nicolo. Bird with branch in beak, stands on a scroll(?); AMO; 
around .RV.FIICO (?). The date is uncertain. 

Published: Vettori casts, B37; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55v, Ordine 6, 
no. 8; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239v, no. 43(?); Righetti, "Opere di glit- 
аса” 325, pl. B, no. 6 (incorrect ms. number). 


X55. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. Cornelian, 
c. 9 x 7. Dove left, branch in beak, @-A. The inscription may 
have been added in modern times. 

Published: Vettori casts, B20; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55r, Ordine 4, 
no. 1; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239r, no. 20; Righetti, "Opere di glit- 
tica", 325, pl. B, no. 5. Perhaps this is gem described in Catalogue of a 
collection of Antique Gems in Intaglio and Cameo, the Property of a 
Gentleman. Many of them brought from Abroad or Selected from Cel- 
ebrated Collections; containing some rare Early Christian & Gnostic 
Gems..., Christie, Manson & Woods, 22 February 1883, lot 12. 


X56. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; Vettori collection. "Opal" 
(chalcedony?), both sides convex, c. 8 x 8. Side A: Dove right. 
Side B: A-X-Q) in hatched border. Тһе inscription is suspi- 
cious. 

Published: Francesco Vettori, Nummus aereus veterum christiano- 
rum (Rome, 1737), 92; Vettori casts, B24; ArchBibl 73 (1762), fol. 55r, 
Ordine 4, no. 5; ArchBibl 67 (1767), fol. 239r, no. 24; Righetti, "Opere 
di glittica 290, no. 7. 


X57. London, British Museum, M&LA 86,8-30,6; from the 
collection of A.J. Hanmer (1886). Cornelian, square F1(?), in 
modern ring, c. 9.5 x 8.5. Dove with branch in beak stands 
right on fish; palm branch before. The style is odd, and the 
gem may well be a late nineteenth century forgery. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, 6, no. 34, pl. 2; BMC Post-Classical, 
72, по. 534, pl. 18; Leclercq, *Gemmes 854, no. 259, fig. 5126. 
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X58. Unknown. Dove and branch on ark. The date is uncer- 
tain. 

Published: Le Blant, “Monument chrétiens? 9, pl. 1, 9; Leclercq, 
“Gemmes’, 841, no. 180. 


X59. Unknown. "Onyx" Dove with branch alights on ark. The 
composition is not late antique, and the gem is likely of late 
sixteenth century date. 

Published: Gorlaeus, Dactyliotheca, no. 118 (already in the first edition 
of 1601); Garrucci, Storia, 118, no. 10, pl. 478; Leclercq, *"Gemmes; 
841, no. 181, fig. 5062; DACL, vol. 1, 2726, fig. 921. 


X60. Unknown. “Cornelian” Dove stands on a branch; chi-rho 
monogram; star above. The illustration most likely derives 
from that of the bronze ring published by Aringhi (see Appen- 
dix One: Engraved Rings, R39), and the description of the 
object as a cornelian gem is probably erroneous. 

Published: Bottari, Pitture e sculture, vol. 2, 1; Gori and Passeri, The- 
saurus, vol. 3, 235; Mamachi, Originum, vol. 2, 187, and vol. 3, 43; 
J.B.L.G. Seroux D'Agincourt, Histoire de lart par les monumens (Paris, 
1823), Sculpture, pl. VIII, 31; Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, no. 81; 
Garrucci, Storia, 117, no. 4, pl. 478; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 829, no. 114, 
fig. 5002; DACL, vol. 1, 3008, fig. 1033; Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 382, 
fig. 295. 


X61. Parma? Plasma. Dove and palm. The date is uncertain. 
Published: Fortnum, “А Few More Early Christian Gems; 169, no. 5. 


X62. Parma? Cornelian. Dove and palm on the reverse of an 
older gem, which was cut down. The date is uncertain. 
Published: Fortnum, “А Few More Early Christian Gems’, 169, no. 3. 


X63. Parma? Cornelian. Dove with a branch in its beak. Perhaps 
this is the same gem as the previous. The date is uncertain. 
Published: Garrucci, Storia, 118, no. 8, pl. 478; Leclercq, "Gemmes" 
839, no. 171, fig. 5053. 


X64. Once Gh. Georgescu collection; said to be from Romula 

(Dacia Inferior), Romania. Uncertain material, Square in shape. 
Two peacocks face a cross. The date is uncertain. 

Published: D. Tudor, “Monumente inedite din Romula”? Buletinel 

Comisiunii Monumentelor Istorice 28 (1935), 47, no. 103, fig. 21c (pho- 
to illegible); Barnea, Roumaine, 253. 


Sheep: 


X65. London, British Museum, M&LA; C.M. Cracherode col- 
lection, 1799—8. Sard, F1, in modern ring, c. 13 x 10. Four shee 
stan ding; pounding ae gem is a good quality work datable 5 
e first century; four sheep in thi 

— К р in this pose accompany Hermes on 
Published: BMC Early Christian, 4, no. 24, pl. 1; Post- 
525, pl. 17; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 853, по. 252, fig. 51 
656, fig. 1471. 


Classical, 71, no. 
20; DACL, vol. 2, 


X66. London, British Museum, M&LA 56 
2 Хэ) ,4--25,20; 
Abbé James Hamilton collection (1856), Green jas н = 
modern ring, c. 14 x 8. Two sheep standi g right; i ; Fl, in 
branches; groundline. The gem is Probably of third 23 ES palm 
and although of unusual composition. need not be Christi 
an. 





Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 23; and vol. 6, 114; BMC 
Early Christian, 4, no. 23, pl. 1; BMC Post-Classical, 70, no. 524, pl. 17; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 852-3, no. 251, fig. 5119. 


Ships: 


X67. Once J. Hamilton Gray collection; “purchased Rome” “Ag- 
ate” “Galley...with the christian monogram” The date is uncer- 


tain. 
Published: Gray Sale (1887), lot 122. 


X68. Once J. Hamilton Gray collection; “purchased Rome" “Ag- 
ate” “Galley” The date is uncertain. 
Published: Gray Sale (1887), lot 122. 


X69. Once Count Marcolini. Cornelian. Described by Raspe 
as “A vessel of war, or triremis, with the labarum and the mono- 
gram of Christ, and two palm trees. The prow is the head of a 
pigeon. The vessel enters into port. The sea is marked with a 
fish. In the field, two stars, and the letters E.T.RA below, УЕВР” 
The style is odd, and the date is uncertain. 

Published: Philipp Daniel Lippert, Dactyliothecae Universalis, vol. 3 
(Leipzig, 1762), 361; Tassie, no. 2715. 


X70. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 52.536; gift of Mrs. 
Charles B. Perkins, 1952. Green plasma, very thin, 17 x 15. 
Two men with staffs pull a ship with a fisherman to shore. This 
genre scene is pagan, dating from the first or second century. 
Published: Romans and Barbarians, 124, no. 140 (as illustrating Luke 
5:1-11, the miraculous draft of fishes). 


Good Shepherd: 


X71. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, M7551; purchased from 
Henri Leman, Paris, 14 May 1910 (for 150fr.). Red jasper, Fl, 
19.6 x 16.0 x 3.8. Good Shephed. The gem is a copy (eighteenth 
century?) of the lost example once in the Chiappini collection, 
published by Passeri and Gori in 1750 (407). 

Published: Les pierres gravées, 41, pl. 10. 


X72. New York, Metropolitan Museum; formerly in the C.W. 
King collection; purchased from Eastwood. Red jasper Good 
Shepherd, as last, but inscribed, IAH-N. The gem is another 
copy of the Chiappini specimen. 

Published: King, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 30, pl. 9, 9; Johnston 
Collection, 40, no. 60; cf. Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 798-9, по. 10, fig. 4918. 
King’s wax impression is in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


X73. Once V. Schultze collection. Glass. Good Shepherd, oe 
sheep at feet. A glass copy of the obverse of a gem from 
Warren collection now in Boston (463). 

Published: J. Führer and V. Schultze, Die altchristliche 
Siziliens (Berlin, 1907), 281-2, fig. 111; DACL, vol. 13, part? 
315, fig. 9956, 


n Grabstátten 
2385, no. 


: tion. 
х Cambridge, Corpus Christi College; 5.5. Lewis collect 


е 
Electrotype A: Good Shepherd, three sheep at feet. Ee 
В: triple-bodied Hekate walking. These two items аўса the 
type copies of the two sides of the gem in Boston (463), 
previous. 
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Published: Middleton, Lewis Collection, 85, no. E6; Henig, Lewis Col- 
lection, nos. 345 and 357. 


Adam and Eve:!? 


X75. Once de Clercq collection. Black steatite, rectangular, 37 
x 27 x 14. Adam and Eve; serpent around omphalos; Hebrew 
inscription. 

Published: De Clercq, no. 3514; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 
268; and vol. 3, fig. 1145; idem, "A Jewish-Gnostic Amulet of the Ro- 
man Period’, Greek and Byzantine Studies 1 (1958), 72-80; C.H. Kahn, 
D.E. Gershenson, and Morton Smith, “Further Notes on ‘A Jewish- 
Gnostic Amulet of the Roman Period", GBS 2 (1959), 73- 81. 
Goodenough, et al., suggested that the amulet was of the Roman 
period, perhaps reflecting Gnostic beliefs. The shape, style, and 
letter forms suggest, however, that the gem is a modern work. 


X76. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. XII 910, 1006; 
from the Ambraser collection, 1880. Cornelian, 15.8 x 11.5 x 
3.0. Although there is some stylistic similarity to Roman im- 
perial engraving, the gem is very crude, difficult to place, and 
unlikely to be ancient. 

Published: Vienna, vol. 3, no. 2169 (as first-second century). 


X77. Once Kibaltchitch collection; said to be from Eupatoria. 
Cornelian. A modern work. 

Published: Kibaltchitch, Gemmes de la Russie méridionale, 51, no. 
292. 


X78. Once Kibaltchitch collection; said to be from Panticapae- 
um. Cornelian. A modern work. 

Published: Kibaltchitch, Gemmes de la Russie méridionale, 53, no. 
321. 


X79. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique d l'Académie Rou- 
maine; inv. 612. Cornelian, both sides convex, 15 x 12x 4. A 
modern work in crude style. 

Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, no. 739. 


X80. Once Vatican, Museo Sacro; from the Vettori collection. 
А modern work. 
Published: Vettori casts, B21. 


Sacrifice of Isaac: 


X81. London, British Museum, M&LA G515 (EA 56515); pur- 
chased from Greville Chester (1889). Obsidian, 23 x 19 x 3. 
Crudely engraved figures (Sacrifice of Isaac?) and pseudo-in- 
scription. The style is very unusual and has no close parallel in 
known ancient works. 

Published: Smith, “Old Testament Motifs’; 191-2, fig. 7; Finney, “Abra- 
ham and Isaac"; 144-5, no. 3; BMC Magical Gems, по. 462 (as fifth 
century). 


X82. Athens, Numismatic Museum; Karapanos collection, inv. 
668. Rock crystal, 15.7 x 13.3 x 2.6. The gem is modern and was 
probably not intended to pass for ancient. 


12 Бога medieval (French or North Italian?) rock crystal intaglio with Adam 
and Eve, which was found in the tomb of Rainaldo Concoreggio (died 1321) 
in the Cathedral of Ravenna, see Hans Wentzel, “Mittelalterliche Gemmen 


Published: Svoronos, “Karapanos’, 174, no. 668; Finney, "Abraham and 
Isaac’, 166, pl. 6a, b. 


X83. London market. Green stone (uncertain material), slightly 
convex, oddly shaped, 28.3 x 22.5 x 5.8. A recent copy of the 
ancient nicolo (412), with a blundered inscription and crudely 
engraved. 

Unpublished. 


Solomon and related: 


X84. Once Southesk collection; said to be from Constantinople, 
1879. Emerald, the back faceted, in an Ottoman silver ring. Тһе 
Judgment of Solomon. 'Ihe gem is modern, probably of nine- 
teenth century date. 

Published: Southesk, 142, S2, pl. 11. 


X85. Budapest, Hungarian National Museum, inv. 10.1951.222. 
White chalcedony, A6, 23 x 16 x 4. The Judgment of Solomon; 
the scene is in two registers. The gem is modern (nineteenth 
century?). 

Published: Tamás Gesztelyi, “Zur Frage der Darstellungen des Salo- 
mon Urteil’, Akten des XIII. Internationalen Kongresses für klassische 
Archäologie, Berlin 1988 (Mainz, 1990), 532-3, pl. 84, 1-2; Budapest, 
no. 181 (as second century). 


X86. London, British Museum, M&LA, G262 (EA 56262); 
from the collection of Charles Townley (1805). Cornelian. En- 
throned figure (Solomon?) flanked by angels(?) and demons(?). 
As Bonner noted, the gem is an Islamic amulet, for which see 
the similar example in Paris: Bonner, “Amulets’, 337, no. 56; 
and Ludvik Kalus, Bibliothéque Nationale. Départment des 
monnaies, médailles et antiques. Catalogue des cachets, bulles 
et talismans islamiques (Paris, 1981), 99—100, no. 2.13. 
Published: Bonner, “Amulets’, 337-8, no. 57 (as Islamic); BMC Magi- 
cal Genis, no. 463 (as fifth-sixth century). 


Jonah: 


X87. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. Fr 2961. Brown jasper, 
F1, 32 x 23. Side A: mixed figure (of "gryllos" type), with com- 
bined human and horse heads; eros on dolphin; below, eagle 
on hare. Side B: fourteen-line Greek inscription. The gem is 
a magical amulet of third century date; the identification of 
the "gryllos" figure as Jonah is improbable. 

Published: Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 514. 


X88. Cologne, Institut für Altertumskunde des Universität zu 
Köln; from the collection of ES. Matouk, Beirut. Cornelian, oc- 
tagonal, 19.7 x 19.7 x 8.0. A human face emerges from a curled 
sea creature. It is unlikely that the gem is ancient; the identifi- 
cation as Jonah is also problematic. 

Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, Magische Amulette, 108—9, no. 35 (as sec- 
ond century, identified as Jonah). 


in den Sammlungen Italiens’ Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes 
in Florenz 7 (1953—56), 269—70, fig. 45 (now in the Museo Arciepiscopale, 
Ravenna). 
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Daniel: 


X89. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX B 846 (since 
1806). Nicolo, F4, 18.8 x 16 x 4.6. Daniel as orant, nude, stands 
between two lions. The style, especially of the detailed muscu- 
lature, does not appear to be ancient. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 119, no. 24, pl. 478; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 
842, no. 188, fig. 5067; Klauser, "Studien; 140, fig. 6c; Vienna, vol. 3, 
no. 2689 (as a seventeenth century work, also citing an inventory note 
by Ernst Kris, “modern?”). 


Virgin: 


X90. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX B 135 (listed 
in an inventory of 1806). Black jasper, slightly convex, 14.2 x 
11.7 x 4.5. Virgin seated right, holding the Christ child; a dove 
is on her head; a cross is on the back of the throne; a tree to 
right. The style is very odd and likely modern. 

Published: Vienna 3, no. 2174 (as sixth century). 


X91. Princeton, Art Museum, inv. 40.395; gift of F.J. Mather, Jr. 
Agate, 24 x 19, pierced. Side A: “Annunciation”: Side В: Chi-rho; 
above, ІНСОҮС; below, IEXC. Modern. 

Published: Early Christian and Byzantine Art, 115, no. 563. 


X92. Marburg, Herbert Wiegandt collection. Dark green jasper, 
16.5x 14x 11.7. Annunciation? Probably modern. 
Published: Wiegandt, Charms of the Past, 84-85, no. 112. 


Crucifixion: 


X93. London, British Museum, M&LA, EA 67,9—15,78 (G231); 
purchased from Greville J. Chester; said to be from Gaza. Red 
and yellow jasper, flat, irregularly shaped, 22.5 x 17.5 x 5.3. The 
Crucifixion. Jesus on the cross; two figures (the Virgin and St. 
John) stand at the foot of the cross. Uncertain (or imitation) 
symbols or letters above, on the edge, and on the reverse. 
Published: A. de Longpérier, Bulletin de la Société nationale des an- 
tiquaires de France 30 (1868), 111; A. Chabouillet, Bulletin de la So- 
ciété nationale des antiquaires de France 44 (1883), 313; Kraus, Real- 
Encyklopädie, vol 2, 241; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 817, no. 54, fig. 4945; 
DACL, vol. 3, part 2, 3048-9, fig. 3356, s.v. "Croix et crucifix" (Н. 
Leclercq); Leclercq, Manuel, vol. 2, 369, no. 269; Bonner, SMA, 226; 
Bonner, "Amulets; 336—7, по. 54; Derchain, “Die älteste Darstellung 
des Gekreuzigten; 111; Smith, Jesus the Magician, 61—62. (interpret- 
ing the letters as Hebrew or Aramaic, "Jesus, M [essiah]"); Finney, In- 
visible God, 111, figs. 5.1—5.2; BMC Magical Gems, no. 458. 


This gem has often been discussed, and an early Byzantine 
date has usually been proposed. There are certain similarities 
to the sixth-seventh century group of jaspers and cornelians 
(see Chapter Thirteen), especíally in the form of the cross- 





13 See, for example, the Venetian (or Byzantine?) glass cameo, Ross, DOC, 
vol. 1, 91, no. 109. 

14 This observation was made by E. Panofsky and noted in Robert Zahn and 
Johannes Кей, “ОРФЕО> BAKKIKOZ, АГГЕЛОЎ. Archiv für neutesta- 
mentliche Zeitgeschichte und Kulturkunde, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1926), 62. 


nimbus. However, the composition of the scene, although very 
crude, does appear to have later stylistic elements. The slightly 
twisted body of Christ is a stylistic innovation of the Middle 
Byzantine period and cannot occur as early as the seventh cen- 
tury. The presence of the figures, who appear to be the Virgin 
and Saint John, are also typical of a later date. The "letters" in 
the field and on the edge and back are imitative and cannot be 
read (pace Smith). They may copy the writing on an old magi- 
cal gem or perhaps on a contemporary glass cameo,” but it is 
difficult to determine the maker's intention. The gem does ap- 
pear to be old, rather than a forgery, and may well date from 
the Middle Byzantine period. 


X94. Once Berlin; lost in the Second World War; from the col- 
lection of E. Gerhard (1795-1867). Haematite cylinder, pierced, 
engraved on one side. Jesus crucified; the cross is in the form 
of a cross-anchor; a crescent moon and seven stars (planets) 
above; around, ОРФЕОС BAKKIKOC. 

Published: Furtwängler, Beschreibung, no. 8830; Wulff, Berlin, 234, 
no. 1146, pl. 56; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 840, no.177, fig. 5059; Н. Ach- 
elis, Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Marburg, 
1925), 168, pl. 5, 2; Robert Zahn and Johannes Кей, “ОРФЕО> BAK- 
KIKOZ,' ATTEAO2. Archiv für neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte und 
Kulturkunde, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1926), 62-68; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 
1, 324; and vol. 3, pl. 36, 2 and 2a; P. Maser, "Die Kreuzigungsdarstel- 
lung auf einem Siegelstein der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin,’ RivAC 
52 (1976), 257-75; Attilio Mastrocinque, "Orpheos Bakchikos; ZPE 
97 (1993), 16—24 (who argues for its authenticity). 


Тһе date and meaning of the gem and its puzzling inscrip- 
tion has elicited considerable scholarly attention, which has 
been ably summarized by Maser. Although the inscription pur- 
ports to be late antique, the pose of Jesus is anachronistic and 
not attested before medieval times. Recently Mastrocinque, 
arguing for the authenticity of the piece, has noted that there 
is a record among the papers of Filippo Buonarroti in the Bib- 
lioteca Marucelliana in Florence of two cornelians (or is it the 
same one?) with the inscription ОРФЕОС ВАКХІКОС, but this 
gem too may be false. It is probably the specimen which was 
once in the Crozat collection and is now in Saint Petersburg. 
The proliferation of forgeries may derive from the publication 
in 1757 of a gem inscribed ОРФЕОС BAKKIKOC, which, in fact, 
is likely to be the Crozat specimen.! The style and the letter 
forms of the Berlin gem are implausible, and the composition 
is a modern fantasy. The source of the inscription remains un- 
known, but it, too, may be a seventeenth or eighteenth century 
invention. 


Scenes of Martyrdom: 


X95. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, inv. 81.6.311; 
gift of John Taylor Johnston, 1881; formerly in the collections 
of C.W. King and Litchfield. Red jasper, nearly F1 but slightly 
convex and roughly shaped (or cut down?), 13.5 x 9.2 x 2.3. А 


15 See P.-J. Mariette, Description des pierres gravées de M. Crozat, no. 862; 
and E. Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; no. 693, ОРФЕОС ВАХХІКОС. І am 
grateful to O.Ya. Neverov, who advises me that he feels the gem is not an- 
cient. 

16 Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, pl. 5, 13. The gem is 
one recorded by Francesco Ficoroni, who often relied on the Buonarotti 
papers. 
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woman kneels with her hands clasped in prayer; a nude male, a 
cloak over his arm, lifts a sword over her; a dove with a branch 
in its beak stands before her; a chi-rho monogram is above; the 
exergual line is a palm branch; ANFT is inscribed in the ex- 
ergue. 

Published: King, Antique Gems, 352-3; idem, Gnostics (1* ed., 1864), 
142; idem, Antique Gems and Rings, vol. 2, 32-33, pl. 9, по. 8; Babing- 
ton, “Gems’, 797, по. 4917; Johnston Collection, 5 and 40, по. 62; 
Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 798, no. 8, fig. 4917; DACL, vol. 1, part 1, 430, fig. 
78, s.v. "Actes des martyrs" (H. Leclercq). 


Although a scene of the beheading of martyrs does appear 
in a late fourth or fifth century catacomb painting in Rome," 
the gesture of the hands clasped in prayer is anachronistic in 
an early Christian work and first attested only in later medi- 
eval times.'® The use of red jasper, a material appropriate for 
the third century, and the skilful engraving are deceptive. The 
inscription ANFT on a gem was recorded by Ficoroni early in 
the eighteenth century,” but it is by no means certain that it is 
the same gem. 


X96. Once Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, S.S. Lewis col- 
lection; formerly Paris market (1881). Lapis lazuli. A woman 
kneels, lifting a cross; a palm branch in the field; inscription, 
SECVN-DA. 

Published: C.W. King, “Оп two unpublished Christian gem-types’, 
Communications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 5 (14 Novem- 
ber 1881), 75—91; idem, Handbook, 208, pl. 14, 3. 


The gem was purchased with another fanciful lapis lazuli forg- 
ery (see the following) from the Paris dealer Rollin & Feuardent 
in August, 1881 for £20 (a bill survives in Cambridge). A let- 
ter mentioning the gem written by Lewis to C.D.E. Fortnum 
on 8 September 1881 is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. The gem is no longer in the Lewis collection, although 
the following specimen is. Both gems were likely recent forger- 
ies at the time of their acquisition, perhaps made in Italy. 


X97. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College (now on loan to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum), S.S. Lewis collection, inv. 611. Lapis la- 
zuli, slightly convex, 18 x 13.5. A male figure holding a chi-rho 
labarum stands on a human-headed serpent. 

Published: C.W. King, “Оп two unpublished Christian gem-types’, 
Communications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 5 (14. Novem- 
ber 1881), 75—91; idem, Handbook, 208, pl. 14, 2; Middleton, Lewis 
Collection, no. E4; Friedrich Imhoof-Blumer and Otto Keller, Tier- 
und Plfanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des Klassischen Alter- 
tums (Leipzig, 1889), 158, no. 25, pl. 26; Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 
141; Nicholls, Classical Heritage, no. 209 (not illustrated); Jeffrey Spier 
and Eleni Vassilika, “5.5. Lewis: Notes on a Victorian Antiquary and 
on Contemporary Collecting; Journal of tlie History of Collections 7 
(1995), 91, fig. 7. 


17 Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo (Saints Crispus, Crispianus, and Bene- 
dicta, martyred under Julian); see Р. Germano di S. Stanislao, La Casa, 
celimontana dei ss. martiri Giovanni e Paolo (Rome, 1894); DACL, vol. 1, 
432-3, fig. 82, s.v. “Actes des martyrs"; and Grabar, Christian Iconography, 
50, fig. 147. 


Others: 


X98. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum 108; formerly 
Arthur Evans collection. Cornelian, c. 12.5 x 10.5. Angel fac- 
ing, holding long cross in right hand and cross on globe in left 
hand; inscription, IES and XRS. The device is based on Byzan- 
tine coin types of the time of Justinian, although the inscrip- 
tion is Latin. Тһе style does not appear to be ancient. 
Unpublished. 


X99. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique de l'Académie Rou- 
maine, inv. 194. Yellow jasper, 12 x 9 x 3. Eagle with wings 
spread, cross above. The device is known on garnet gems (501- 
503) and is common on Byzantine lead seals, but the style and 
material of this example suggest it is modern. 

Published: Gramatopol, Acadéniie Roumaine, no. 741. 


X100. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique de l'Académie Rou- 
maine, inv. 447. Brown jasper, 12 x 12 x 4. Nimbate standing 
orant figure; uncertain inscription, A-D-O? The style does not 
appear to be ancient. 

Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, no. 378. 


X101. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College (now on loan to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum), S.S. Lewis collection. Mottled red jasper, 
F1, 15 x 11. Two bearded standing figures, holding a labarum 
ornamented with the chi-rho monogram between them; each 
holds a palm branch; hatched exergue; linear border. The date 
is uncertain. 

Published: Middleton, Lewis Collection, no. E3; Henig, Lewis Collec- 
tion, no. 142 (as fifth or sixth century); Nicholls, Classical Heritage, 
no. 213. 


X102. Bucharest, Cabinet Numismatique de l'Académie Rou- 
maine, inv. 33. Cornelian, 15 x 11. Two nimbate figures hold 
long cross-standard; short groundline; hatched border. The 
date is uncertain. 

Published: Gramatopol, Académie Roumaine, по. 740. 


X103. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX B 645 (ac- 
quired 1830). Red jasper, 12.7 x 8.9 x 3.1. Figure standing facing 
frontally, wearing a cap and a long cloak, and holding a dish on 
which are uncertain objects; wreath and palm branch in field. 
Тһе gem appears to be ancient, but the identification as a ma- 
gus is unconvincing and any Christian significance doubtful; 
similarly, the suggestion that а cornelian in Nijmegen (Nijme- 
gen, no. 156) could represent the Adoration is improbable. 
Published: Vienna 3, no. 2170 (as second century, identified as one of 
the Magi). 


X104. Once Zurich market (1989). Brown agate ellipsoid. Lamb, 
cross above. The gem is of Sasanian shape, but the style is odd; 
it may be a modern copy of the Hamburg rock crystal (701). 
Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auc- 
tion 23 (1989), lot 352. 


18 G.B. Ladner, "Ihe Gestures of Prayer in Papal Iconography of the Thir- 
teenth and early Fourteenth Centuries’ in S. Prete, ed., Didascaliae. Stud- 
ies in Honor of Anselm М. Albareda (New York, 1961), 245-75. 

19 Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, pl. 6, 20. 

20 See Jeffrey Spier and Eleni Vassilika, “S.S. Lewis: Notes on a Victorian An- 
tiquary and on Contemporary Collecting,’ Journal of the History of Collec- 
tions 7 (1995), 91, n. 62. 
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X105. Split, Archaeological Museum, inv. I 2039; from Solin 
(Salona). Glass, rectangular, c. 13 x 10. Draped bust of un- 
bearded male. The style, material, and shape are unusual and 
likely modern. 

Published: Е Bulic, Bullettino di archeologia e storia Dalmata 1904, 
xxvii, 108; J. Jevtovic, ed., Anticki Portret u Jugoslaviji (Belgrade, 1987), 
241, no.236 (as fourth century). 


X106. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, inv. IX 2030 (ac- 
quired 1908). Cornelian, octagonal, 16.0 x 13.5 x 3.5. Two fig- 
ures wearing crowns stand facing frontally, a large patriarchal 
cross between them; uncertain letters in the field. Shape, ma- 
terial, style, and iconography argue against a Byzantine origin. 
The costumes of the “emperors” are incorrect for Constantino- 
ple but may be late medieval, perhaps Slavic (as, for example, 
Vienna 3, no. 2177). 

Published: Vienna 3, no. 2176 (as Byzantine, perhaps c. 730 AD, the 
reign of Leo III and Constantine V). 


X107. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 2167E (M6707); pur- 
chased from Feuardent, 1907. Cornelian, F1, 20.4 x 16.2 x 4.0. 
An inexplicable scene and inscription, including kneeling nim- 
bate figure and angel, six other figures, and perhaps a serpent. 
Published: Delatte and Derchain, Intailles magiques, no. 455, having 
consulted A.A. Barb, suggested Moses and the Israelites and a date in 
the early Byzantine period. The identification is doubtful, and the gem 
is probably not ancient. 


X108. Once de Clercq collection; said to be from Tartus (Syria). 
Green jasper, “ovale et tronconique"; height: 25; 23 x 18. Side A: 
The archangel Michael, nimbate, MIXAH[A]. Side B: "inscrip- 
tion hébraïque illisible Perhaps Middle Byzantine? 

Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3492 (no illustration). 


X109. Berlin. Black glass(?), 14 x 11; cut down(?). The Baptism: 
John the Baptist, nimbate, before Jesus, who stands in the River 
Jordan; a dove flies down; an angel with raised wing stands at 
the right. The piece appears to be a modern glass copy of some 
other object, which is likely a genuine work of the sixth or sev- 
enth century, perhaps an engraved ring. 

Published: Furtwanger, Beschreibung, no. 8828; Wulff, Berlin, 234—5, 
no. 1147, pl. 56; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 845, no. 207, fig. 5084. 


X110. Once Zurich market, 1989. Brown glass, 24 x 19 x 6.5. 
Angel with long cross, star above. The glass is corroded, but the 
engraving appears to be new. It may be a genuine glass inta- 
glio, similar to 551—560, recut in modern times, copying coin 
types. 

Published: Numismatic & Ancient Art Gallery, Zurich, Ancient Art of 
the Mediterranean World & Ancient Coins, Auction 7 (11 April 1991), 
lot 132. 


X111. Once J. Hamilton Gray collection; purchased in 
Rome. “Agate” “Figure of Emperor, holding radiated crown and 
spear, the latter terminating іп the Christian monogram,’ 
Published: Gray Sale (1887), lot 121. 


X112. Once J. Hamilton Gray collection; purchased in Rome. 
“Black jasper”. “Sacrifice, above the head of the victim a cross.” 
Published: Gray Sale (1887), lot 121. 


X113. Once J. Hamilton Gray collection; purchased in Rome. 
“Agate” “Figure kneeling before a cross.’ 
Published: Gray Sale (1887), lot 122. 


Amulets: 


X114. Once Rome, Museo Kircheriano; previously in the col- 
lection of Cardinal Flavio I Chigi (1641—1693). "Due pomi di 

spada antichi di calcedonia zaffirina"; inscribed MIXAHA/ PA- 
ФАНА/ОҮРЇНА/ CABAWO/ ABPACAZ/ EMMANOY/HA, "Mi- 
chael, Raphael, Ouriel, Sabaoth, Abrasax, Emmanuel" The two 

lost chalcedony amulets of unusual shape (described as "sword 

pommels") are intriguing and plausibly ancient. The use of 
the Christian epithet Emmanuel along with more commonly 

found angelic names and Abrasax shows Christian influence, 
although the amulets could have been made for either a pagan 

or a Christian. 

Published: Nicolao Galeotti, Museum Odescalchum, vol. 2 (Rome, 
1752), 76; С. Brunati, Musaei Kirkeriani inscriptiones еійпісае еі 

christianae (Milan, 1837), 121, no. 276; Leclercq, “Gemmes’, 855, no. 
277; DACL, vol. 1, 2088; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 287; С. Incisa 

della Rocchetta, "Il Museo di curiosità del Card. Flavio I. Chigi Ar- 
chivio della società romana di storia patria 89 (1966), 166, no. 385; 
idem, "Antichità cristiane nel Museo di curiosità del Cardinale Flavio 

I. Chigi; RivAC 48 (1972), 190; Documenti inediti per servire alla sto- 
ria dei Musei d'Italia, vol. 4 (Florence and Rome, 1880), 403, where 
the amulet is included in an inventory of 1705. 


X115. New York, American Numismatic Society; from the 
Newell collection. Black serpentine, rectangular F2 tabloid, 
pierced, 20.1 x 17.7 x 7.5. H<>/OY< . Seemingly ancient but not 
necessarily Christian. 

Published: Schwartz and Schwartz, "Magical Amulets 195, no. 66 
(suggesting the reading IHCOYC). 


Menorah: 


X116. Unknown. Rock crystal. Menorah; AAYI ZZANOZ МОМТ 
IAQ) ҮП-ЕПІ. Certainly not ancient. 

Published: Ficoroni and Galeotti, Gemmae antiquae litteratae, 69—70, 
Tavola I, fig. 3; Cades (not numbered); Garrucci, Storia, 171, no. 24, pl. 
492; CIJ, по. 514; Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 220, figs. 1026- 
7; Hachlili, Menorah, 433, no. D11.5. A copy in green jasper (with re- 
verse device of Herakles and the Nemean lion) was in the Ionides col- 
lection, sold at Sotheby's, London, Antiquities, 9-10 December 1993, 
lot 87. 


X117. Unknown. Menorah, lulav, shofar; inscription OIEC. 
This object appears to be a copy of a bronze plaque with the 
same inscription; Garrucci, Storia, 165, no. 6, pl. 491. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 165, no. 7, pl. 491; СІ/, no. 647; Good- 
enough, Jewish Symbols, vol. 2, 217, fig. 1011. 


X118. Once Dresden, Albertinum. Two gems, one amethyst 
and the other cornelian. Menorah. A. Wolf in Jewish Encyclo- 
реаіа, vol. 11, 136, s.v. "seal as first-third century. Neither gem 
appears to be ancient. 
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Cameos:?! 


X119. London, British Museum, inv. M&LA 56,4—25,2; from 
the collection of James Hamilton. Sardonyx cameo, c. 24 x 21.5 
x 7. Elijah in a biga left; a half-length figure of a nimbate an- 
gel flies above. The cameo is not early Christian but rather, as 
Wentzel noted, a very fine French or Italian work of the thir- 
teenth century; for similar examples, see Rainer Kahsnitz, in 
Reiner Haussherr, ed., Die Zeit der Staufer (Stuttgart, 1977), 
vol. 1, 674—701, esp. 700, no. 899, fig. 671 (King Jehu in his 
chariot, now in Saint Petersburg). 

Published: Perret, Catacombes, vol. 4, pl. 16, 21; and vol. 6, 114; BMC Ear- 
ly Christian, 16, по. 101; BMC Post-Classical, no. 5; Leclercq, “Gemmes', 
841, no. 183, fig. 5064; and 856, no. 285; Wentzel “Mittelalterliche 
Gemmen; 89-90 (as medieval). 


X120. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 7552-1861; 
from the collections of Matthew Uzielli (1860), Joseph Mayer 
(1859), and Bram Hertz (1851). Sardonyx, 21 x 16. The angel 
greets the Virgin; a chair is behind her, a basket(?) at her feet; 
an inscription around, preceeded by a cross, XEPE KAIXAPI- 
TOMENH O KC META COY. 

Published: Hertz Collection (1859), lot 1824 (bought by Chalters for 
£15 for Uzielli); Robinson, Uzielli, 159, no. 646a; Uzielli Sale (1861), 
lot 646; E. Machell Cox, Victoria and Albert Museum, Catalogue of 
Engraved Gems (unpublished ms., 1935), vol. 2, part 1, 104-6. 


Although very finely engraved and similar to the sixth cen- 
tury examples in Paris (772-773), the cameo displays some 
stylistic and iconographical peculiarities and has a modern ap- 
pearance. The bare leg of the angel, the gesture of the raised 
hand, the hair of the Virgin, and the oddly shaped basket of 
wool (perhaps a vessel with lily as in Renaissance painting?) all 
suggest a misunderstanding of the original design. The cameo 
appears to have been copied (in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century?) from the specimens in Paris. 


X121. Once Copenhagen; from the collection of King Christian 
ҮШ (1839-1848). Sardonyx cameo, c. 15 х 10. Fish, IXOYX 
below. The style of engraving and the letter forms suggest the 
cameo is modern. 

Published: Dactyliotheca Danica, no. 1063 (a cast in Copenhagen); 
Münter, Sinnbilder, 116, pl. 1, no. 23; De Rossi, "De christianis monu- 
mentis, 576, no. 78; Becker, Darstellung, 81, no. 9; СІС IV, no. 9083; 
Dólger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 331, no. 61, fig. 45; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 
823, no. 76, fig. 4966. 


X122. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, inv. 1333. Cornelian cam- 
eo, 12. Fish placed on christogram. An implausible composi- 
tion, probably modern. 

Published: Chabouillet, Catalogue, 191, no. 1333; Garrucci, Storia, 
116, no. 26, pl. 477; Dölger, Fischsymbol, vol. 1, 333, no. 65, fig. 49. 


21 Forthe controversial dating and attribution of Staatskameen, see pp. 129- 
133. 


Beirut forgeries: 


Many forgeries of Byzantine gems and jewellery appeared 
on the market beginning in the early 1960s, no doubt originat- 
ing in workshops in Beirut. Rock crystal and lapis lazuli were 
the favourite materials. A number of such objects appeared in 
two notorious auctions, the first a 1972 Drouot sale (Collection 
de Monsieur le Comte X..., Paris, Hotel Drouot, 16 November 
1972), where many objects were described as being in the "style 
Byzantin du Ve-Vle siècle’, thus not guaranteeing their au- 
thenticity, and the other a 1982 auction in Zurich (Collection 
dorfévrerie antique, Galerie Koller, Zurich, 5 November 1982). 
Some items appeared in both auctions. Many other pieces of 
similar style and origin appeared on the market as well, and, 
unfortunately, a number of museums purchased examples 
thinking them ancient.” 


Rock Crystals: 


X123. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks 61.5; 32 x 21. The Annun- 
ciation. 

Published: Handbook of the Byzantine Collection, Dumbarton Oaks 
(1967), 97, no. 331; Leveto, “Rock Crystal’, Ш,с; Kornbluth, “Early 
Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 15. 


X124. London, Victoria and Albert Museum А.16-1971; “ех 
de Clercq collection" (surely a false provenance). Set in a gold 
mount with chain. The Nativity and Washing of the child Jesus. 
Published: Beckwith, "Early Byzantine Rock Crystals; 2, pl. lc; 
Leveto, “Rock Crystal’; Iia; Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, 
no. 22. 


X125. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks 61.6; 32 x 21. Ihe Bap- 
tism. 

Published: Handbook of the Byzantine Collection, Dumbarton Oaks 
(1967), 97, по. 332; Leveto, “Rock Crystal; Ш,4, Kornbluth, “Early 
Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 16. 


X126. Once Zurich market (1982) and Paris market (1972). Set 
in a gold pendant mount on a gold torque. The Baptism. 
Published: Collection de Monsieur le Comte X, Hotel Drouot, 17 No- 
vember 1972, lot 127, “region de Hamah (Syrie)"; subsequently, Gal- 
erie Koller, Zurich, 15 November 1982, lot 66; Volbach, "Geschnittene 
Gläser und Gemmen; 201; Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, 
no. 24. 


X127. London, British Museum M & LA 1971,12-4,1; "from 
the de Clercq collection" (a false provenance). Set in a gold 
mount, 39 x 31 x 10.5 without loop, with chain. Women at the 
tomb and the Ascension. Ihe composition copies the ivory 
diptych in Munich.” 

Published: Beckwith, “Early Byzantine Rock Crystals; 3, pl. 2A; Leveto, 
“Rock Crystal’; Le; Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, no. 21. 


22 See p. 118 for further information on the false rock crystals, as well as 
Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine Crystals; 23-32, for additional specimens not 
listed here. 

23 Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, по. 110. 
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X128. Once Paris market (1972). Set in a gold pendant with 
chain. The device is like the upper register of the previous. 
Christ ascends to Heaven, reaching for the hand of God; two 
disciples at his feet; the Holy Sepulchre to left. 

Published: Collection de Monsieur le Comte X, Hotel Drouot, 17 No- 
vember 1972, lot 133; Volbach, "Geschnittene Gläser und Gemmen’, 
201; Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 26. 


X129. Once Gutman collection. Set in a gold mount. Bust of 
Christ crowning two saints in military garb. 

Published: Gutman Collection, 77-78, no. 22; Beckwith, "Early Byzan- 
tine Rock Crystals; 3; Leveto, "Rock Crystal’; II, d. 


X130. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 15/62. Set in a gold mount 
with chain. Marriage scene; Christ stands between the bride 
and groom. 

Published: V.H. Elbern, Berliner Museen N.S. 15, 2 (1965), 32—34; Le- 
veto, "Rock Crystal; П, с; H.-G. Severin, "Sinistrarum Iunctio”, Archäo- 
logischer Anzeiger 1982, 595-8 (as false); Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine 
Crystals; 24, no. 17. 


X131. Once Zurich market (1982) and Paris market (1972). Set 
in a gold pendant mount on a gold torque. Uncertain scene. 
Standing Christ with cross(?), Haemorrhoissa(?), and Virgin. 
Published: Collection de Monsieur le Comte X, Hotel Drouot, 17 No- 
vember 1972, lot 131; subsequently, Galerie Koller, Zurich, 15 Novem- 
ber 1982, lot 71; Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine Crystals’, 24, no. 25. 


X132. London, Victoria and Albert Museum A.89—1970; "pos- 
sibly from the Cyprus Treasure" (a false provenance). The rock 
crystal is nearly globe-shaped, and set in a gold pendant mount 
with chain. Emperor in facing seiugis. 

Published: Christie's, London, 19 October 1970, lot 172; J. Beckwith, "A 
Byzantine Crystal anda Little Gold’; Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzan- 
tinistik 21 (1972), 13-14; idem, "Early Byzantine Rock Crystals’, 1-2; Le- 
veto, “Rock Crystal, П; Kornbluth, “Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, по. 19. 


X133. London, Victoria and Albert Museum А.15-1971; 
from “Asia Minor or Syria” Rock crystal, globular in shape, set 
in a gold mount with chain. Very similar to the previous with 
the addition of a chi-rho monogram. 

Published: Beckwith, "Early Byzantine Rock Crystals; 1—2; V. Elbern, 
"An Early Christian Rock Crystal Intaglio’, Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum Bulletin 21,1 (1966), 37; Leveto, "Rock Crystal; П р; Kornbluth, 
"Early Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 20. 


X134. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks 64.12. Similar to the pre- 
vious. 

Published: Handbook of the Byzantine Collection, Dumbarton Oaks 
(1967), 97—98, no. 333; S. Boyd and G. Vikan, Questions of Authentic- 
ity among the Arts of Byzantium (Washington, 1981), 10-11, fig. c (as 
false); Leveto, “Rock Crystal" II, e; Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine Crys- 
tals’, 24, no. 18 


X135. Richmond, Virginia Museum of Fine Art 67.29; "from the 
collection of the Comte de Puytison" Set in gold mount; 38 x 25. 
The Dormition. 

Published: J. Beckwith, Studies Rice, 3, pl. 2B; Leveto, "Rock Crystal’, 
П; Gonosova and Kondoleon, Virginia Museum, 402—5, no. 136; Ko- 
rnbluth, "Early Byzantine Crystals" 24, no. 27. 


X136. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum 76.62.34, from 
the Burton У. Berry collection. Set in a gold mount. The Anastasis. 


Published: Leveto, "Rock Crystal; 1, a; Kornbluth, "Early Byzantine 
Crystals; 24, no. 28. 


X137. Cleveland Museum; formerly Norman Zaworski collec- 
tion. The Anastasis. 

Published: J. Beckwith, "Another Late Sixth Century Byzantine Rock 
Crystal’; Zograf 10 (1979), 11-12; "Year in Review of 19835 The Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art 71 (1984), 40 and 68; Kornbluth, "Early 
Byzantine Crystals; 24, no. 30. 


X138. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum 76.96.32, 
from the Burton Y. Berry collection. Set in a gold mount. Christ 
Pantokrator. 

Published: Leveto, "Rock Crystal, 57, note 29. 


Other forgeries probably from Beirut: 


X139. Cologne Cathedral, set in the Dreikónigenschrein; pur- 
chased in 1962 and said to be from Homs, Syria. Rock crystal 
pendant, rectangular with pierced suspension loop, 29 x 24. 
Two fish and a cross carved in relief. 

Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, Dreikönigenschrein, 168-9, no. 32 (as 
probably Syrian, fifth-sixth century). 


X140. Cologne Cathedral, set in the Dreikönigenschrein; pur- 
chased in 1963. Heart-shaped lapis lazuli with inset steatite 
disk engraved with chi-rho and А-0); also gold inlays. Cf. the 
lapis lazuli inset engraved with chi-rho and А-О) set in a gold 
cross: Collection dorfévrerie antique, Galerie Koller, Zurich, 5 
November 1982, lot 81. 

Published: Zwierlein-Diehl, Dreikönigenschrein, 374, no. 286 (as 
fourth century). 


X141. New York, Metropolitan Museum, inv. 1984.32; purchased 
from Blumka Gallery, New York. Lapis lazuli plaque, 61.0 x 48.6 
x 6.3; the design is cut in relief. A large anchor terminating in a 
chi-rho monogram, flanked by А-0) and two dolphins. 
Unpublished. 


X142. Once Zurich market, 1982. Rock crystal, pear-shaped, 
mounted in gold frame on a chain neclace with pendant crosses. 
A large anchor terminating in a chi-rho monogram, flanked by 
A-@ and two doves. 

Published: Collection dorfevrerie antique, Zurich, Galerie Koller, 5 No- 
vember 1982, lot 62, said to be from the "Région d'Alep (Ѕугіе)" 


X143. Richmond, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 66.31.2. 
Banded agate in gold fibula of "Lombardic" style, 55 x 41. An- 
chor terminating in chi-rho, flanked by two dolphins; at either 
side doves stand on a cross. 

Published: Gonosová and Kondoleon, Virginia Museum, 386—7, no. 
128 (the gold mount is recognized as modern, but the gem is described 
as "Late Roman"). 


X144. Richmond, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 66.15.6. 
Banded agate in gold pendant, 38 x 30. Chi-rho monogram. 
Published: M. Ross, "Jewels of Byzantium; Arts in Virginia 9 (1968), 
18, fig. 17; Gonosová and Kondoleon, Virginia Museum, 98—99, no. 
32 (as fourth century, although the technical study expresses doubts 
about the gold mount). 








Appendix One: Engraved Rings' 


Judging from the surviving material, rings set with gems 
were far more common than rings with engraved bezels dur- 
ing the first three centuries of the Roman Imperial period.? The 
earliest Christian rings with engraved bezel can be dated to the 
late third century, but examples are very rare (К1-3). Rings of 
fourth century date with Christian symbols, most often the chi- 
rho monogram, are, however, well attested, although they have 
been studied only summarily? The shapes of fourth century 
rings differ from those of the third century, generally having 
larger, round hoops, which are either tubular or in the form 
of a broad band. Nearly all known examples engraved with 
the chi-rho monogram are from Western sites, with examples 
known (or alleged) from Britain (R4—10), France (R11), Bel- 
gium (R12-13), the Netherlands (R14), Germany (R15-19), 
Austria (R20), Italy (R21—23 and R25-27), Spain (R28), Hun- 
gary (R29-31), and Bulgaria (R32-33). Aside from the christo- 
gram other inscriptions or symbols, including the dove and the 
ship, are found on rings, also primarily of Western origin. An 
extensive group of fourth century gold rings with broad bands 
are inscribed with political messages expressing loyalty to the 
emperor (usually Fidem Constantino or Fidem Magnentio) and 
were presumably worn by military officers; some examples add 
the chi-rho monogram.* Also produced throughout the fourth 
and fifth centuries were rings engraved with portraits, some- 
times accompanied by inscriptions, both in Greek and Latin; 
these rings are related in style to the group of engraved silver 
disks (35—69). 

In the later fourth and fifth centuries rings were engraved 
with a broader range of iconographical devices, including the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses, the Raising of Lazarus, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, and Peter and Paul. However, rings dating from 
this period are somewhat rarer than those of the earlier fourth 
century. Some cohesive groups can be identified, including an 
Eastern (Asia Minor?) workshop that made bronze rings en- 
graved with a variety of iconographical types (R76-82) and 
another distinctive group of bronze rings from North Africa 
(К86-92). 


1 For Jewish and Samaritan rings dating from the third to seventh centuries, 
see pp. 162—163. For fourth century Christian rings carved from bone and 
engraved with the chi-rho monogram, see Jean Guyon and Marc Heijmans, 
eds., D'un monde à lautre. Naissance d'une Chrétienté en Provence, 1Ve—Vle 
siécle (Arles, 2001) 206, nos. 16/1 and 16/2 (Musée de l'Arles Antique). 

2 А good selection of rings may be found in Henkel, Fingerringe, and BMC 
Rings. 

3 I for example, , “Finger Rings" (1869), 137-48; idem, “Finger Rings" 
(1871), 266-92 (which describes rings in the Vatican, Naples, and the 
Castellani and Waterton collections); Churchill Babington, in William 
Smith and Samuel Cheetham, A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. 2 
(London, 1880), 1792—1809, s.v. "Rings"; DACL, vol. 2, part 2, 2174—2223, 
s.v. "Anneaux" (H. Leclercq); Henkel, Fingerringe; and Johns, Jewellery, 
65-68. 

4 Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 100—3; К. Noll, “Eine goldene ‘Kaiserfibel’ aus 
Niederemmel vom Jahre 316; Bonner]b 174 (1974), 241-3 (listing nineteen 
examples); Rom und Byzanz, 173-4, no. 229 (Munich, Prähistorische Staats- 


In the late fifth century, rings engraved with box-shaped 
monograms became popular, and numerous examples survive, 
some with Latin letters and others with Greek. Two fine ex- 
amples in gold (R93—94) were discovered in a hoard of jewel- 
lery and coins datable to the end of the fifth century in Reggio 
Emilia. Other examples in bronze derive from the distinctive 
North African workshop (К91-92). By the mid-sixth century, 
monograms (both Latin and Greek) changed to a cruciform 
shape.’ The origin of this form of monogram was likely in Con- 
stantinople, but rings with Latin monograms were made in 
Western and Gothic workshops and continued to be used well 
into the medieval period. A remarkable letter written by Saint 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne (c.494-525 AD) to Saint Apollinaris, 
bishop of Valence (died c.520 AD), describes in some detail the 
type of ring he wants to have made for himself? Although the 
description is not entirely clear, it calls for an iron ring with a 
double-sided swivel seal, or bezel (sigilli duplicis forma gemi- 
nis cardinulis inseratur), held by two dolphins (presumably as 
terminals), set with either a green stone (vernantis lapilli) or 
an electrum (pale gold) bezel engraved with the monogram of 
his name (Si quaeras quid insculpendum sigillo: Signum mono- 
grammatis mei per gyrum scripti nominis legatur indicio). Al- 
though no ring of this exact type survives, the design is plau- 
sible, and the specification of the personal monogram certainly 
reflects the fashion of the times. 

Byzantine rings of the sixth and seventh centuries, manu- 
factured in Constantinople and probably elsewhere in the em- 
pire, took on entirely new forms. Most rings with engraved be- 
zels had tubular hoops and the bezels, usually either round or 
square, were cast separately and attached by soldering. Inscrip- 
tions and monograms were especially favoured, but sacred im- 
ages, usually Christ, the Virgin, or saints, were also popular, as 
were marriage rings engraved with the busts of the married 
couple, sometimes accompanied by Christ. These rings, how- 
ever, are largely beyond the scope of this study? 

The following list does not purport to be complete but may 
serve as an outline of the relevant varieties. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to rings with alleged findsites. 


sammlung, E-10/1998); Spátantike zwischen Heidentum und Christentum, 
73-74, no. 12. 

5 See Finney, "Senicianus' Ring? 175-96; and a gold ring in Indiana, similar 
to disks 64-66, loli Kalavrezou, ed., Byzantine Women and Their World 
(New Haven and London, 2003), 223, no. 125. 

6  Degani, Reggio Emilia; see also 504 and a gold ring with the bezel inscribed 
with the names Stafara and Ettila, Degani, Reggio Emilia, 63, no. 15. 

7 See Chapter Eight. 

8 Epistula 78; see Migne, PL, vol. 59 (1862), col. 280; Deloche, Anneaux, 
311-2; DACL, vol. 2, part 2, 2174-2223, s.v. "Anneaux" (Н. Leclercq), 
col. 2184; Leclercq, "Gemmes; 801, no. 2; and Dölger, Fisclisymbol, vol. 5, 
272-4. 

9 See, for example, BMC Early Christian, nos. 120-226; Manolis Hadzidakis, 
“Un anneau byzantin du Musée Вепакі; Byzantinisch-neugriechische 
Jahrbücher 18 (1944), 174—206; Ross, DOC, vol. 2, nos. 4E, 62-70, 77, and 
179N-O; and Gary Vikan, *Early Christian апа Byzantine Rings in the 
Zucker Family Collection‘, /WAG 45 (1987), 32-43. 
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Third century: 


R1. Private collection. Gold ring with engraved bezel; oval, с. 
107 x 9.6; diam. of ring, 20.6. Anchor, one fish; to right, IXOY-C 
(positive). For the motif and inscription, see Chapter Four. 
The shape of the ring suggests a relatively early date, not much 
later than the mid-third century.'? 


R2. Private collection; said to be from Egypt. Bronze ring. 
Two fish and anchor; inscribed, COAOMON YTI ФУЛА... 
Vikan, "Art, Medicine, and Magic; 80, fig. 21. 


R3. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 967. Silver. ІХ- 
ӨҮС, written in a cruciform pattern. Rom und Byzanz, 225, по. 
335 (W. Seibt, as fourth-fifth century). 


Chi-rho, fourth century: 


R4. London, British Museum; said to be from Suffolk. Gold, 
with octagonal Бете! and band hoop. Chi-rho (negative), bird 
and branch. Catherine Johns, "A Christian late-Roman gold 
ring from Suffolk; Antiquaries Journal 64 (1984), 393—4; 
eadem, Jewellery, 67—68, figs. 3.28. 


R5. London, British Museum; said to be from Brentwood, Es- 
sex. Gold, with band hoop. Chi-rho monogram (negative); dot- 
ted border. Catherine Johns, “А Roman Christian ring from 
Brentwood, Essex’, Antiquaries Journal 65 (1985), 461-3; 
eadem, Jewellery, 67—68, figs. 3.29; Mawer, Evidence for Chris- 
tianity, 67. 


R6. Unknown; said to be from Dorset. Silver. Chi-rho mono- 
gram. Mawer, Evidence for Christianity, 72; Johns, Jewellery, 67. 


R7. Private collection; said to be from the vicinity of Water 
Newton (near Peterborough). Silver, with rectangular bezel 
and tubular hoop; four pellets at the join of the hoop and be- 
zel; greatest diam., 24.5; weight, 7 grams.!! Chi-rho monogram 
(positive). 


R8. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2106; said to 
be from Yorkshire. Silver bezel, 9.1.x 7.6 x 1.8, slightly convex; 
traces of iron on back. Chi-rho monogram (negative); tooth 
border. 


R9. Unknown; said to be from Richborough, Kent. Bronze. Chi- 
rho monogram flanked by A and 0), around the band, IVSTINE 
VIVAS IN DEO, “Justin, live in God” Finney, "Senicianus' Ring’, 
186, no. 5, fig. 31; Mawer, Evidence for Christianity, 74. 


R10. Unknown; said to be from Surrey. Jet. Chi-rho monogram. 
Mawer, Evidence for Christianity, 75. 


R11. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1392; said to be 
from France. Gold, circular bezel, diam., 7.97; band hoop, diam., 
21.2; four pellets at join; weight, 3.99 grams. Chi-rho monogram 
(positive) in fine style. Byzanz, 326, no. IV.57 (J. Spier). 


10 The shape of the ring is close to Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 86 (a gold 
marriage ring, "second century"), 427 (silver ring set with a fine first 
century intaglio, from Cologne, "second century"), and 924 (a bronze ring 
from Mainz, "second century"). 


R12. Tongres (Belgium), Musée provincial gallo-romain; from 
the necropolis at Jaminéstraat, Tongres. Fragmentary silver 
ring. Chi-rho monogram (positive). Sas and Thoen, Schone 
Schijn, 244, no. 233. 


R13. Treignes (Belgium), Musée du Malgré-Tout, inv. 75.MG.03; 
from Matagne-la-Grande (Namur). Blue glass ring. Chi-rho 
monogram. Sas and Thoen, Schone Schijn, 245, no. 236. 


R14. Maastricht, Bonnefantenmuseum,inv. 3417A; said to be 
from Nuth (Limburg). Bronze ring. Chi-rho (positive). Sas and 
Thoen, Schone Schijn, 244, no. 234. 


R15. Bonn, Rheinisches Landesmuseum, inv. 15024; said to be 
from Trechtingshausen (St. Goar). Gold; square bezel, band 
hoop; weight, 8.27 grams. Chi-rho monogram, VIVAS IN DEO 
(positive). Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 106. 


R16. Freiburg, inv. 360; said to have been found “in der Ill bei 
Ell im Elsaß’. Silver; square bezel, band hoop. Chi-rho mono- 
gram (positive). Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 402. 


R17. Freiburg, inv. 381; said to have been found “in der Ill bei 
Ell im Elsaß” Bronze ring. Chi-rho monogram (positive). Hen- 
kel, Fingerringe, no. 1867. 


R18. Coblenz, Heinrich von Ehrenberg; said to have been found 
іп the Mosel. Bronze. Chi-rho monogram. Henkel, Fingerringe, 
no. 1004. 


R19. Munich, Práhistorisches Staatssammlung, inv.1988, 5630; 
from Weßling, Upper Bavaria. Bronze ring. Chi-rho monogram. 
Spátantike zwischen Heidentum und Cristentum, 114, nos. 43. 


R20. Carnuntum, Austria. Bronze ring. Chi-rho monogram. К. 
Noll, Frühes Christentum in Ósterreich (Vienna, 1954), 76, fig. 8. 


R21. Vatican, Campo Santo Teutonico. Five bronze rings. Chi- 
rho. Frühchristliche Kunst aus Rom, 157—8, nos. 304—8. 


R22. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Museo Cristiano, 
inv. nos. 1017, 1021, 1023, 1026-8. Six bronze rings. Similar to 
last. 


R23. London, British Museum, Department of Medieval and 
Later Antiquities. Five bronze rings. Chi-rho. BMC Early Chris- 
tian, nos. 72—76 (no. 73 said to be from Rome). 


R24. London, British Museum, M&LA, AF 198 (Franks be- 
quest, 1897); provenance unknown. Bronze ring, octagonal 
hoop; diam., 26.4. Chi-rho flanked by A and ®; around the 
band, ARBORI VIBAS IN CRISTO, "Arborius, live in Christ” 
BMC Early Christian, 9, no. 50; Finney, "Senicianus' Ring’, 185— 
6, figs. 27—30. 


R25. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum collection. Two 
examples with chi-rho, said to be from Rome. Fortnum, “Finger 
Rings" (1869), 145, nos. 18—19. 


11 Fora similar shape, cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 112, an inscribed gold ring 
from Trier. 
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R26. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum collection; said 
to have been found on the Esquiline in Rome. Bronze ring, 
high, circular bezel, chi-rho, SPES IN DEO, "Hope in God? 
Fortnum, “Engraved Gems’, 355, по. 44, 


R27. Private collection; said to be from Italy. Bronze ring. Chi- 
rho (negative). 


R28. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2066; said to 
be from Spain. Bronze ring with circular bezel and band hoop. 
Chi-rho (negative). 


R29. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2064; said to 
be from Hungary. Bronze. Chi-rho (negative). 


R30. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2063; said to 
be from Hungary. Bronze. Chi-rho (negative). 


R31. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2065; said to 
be from Hungary. Bronze. Chi-rho (negative). 


R32. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2099; said to 
be from Bulgaria." Bronze. Chi-rho (positive). 


R33. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2100; said to 
be from Bulgaria. Bronze ring with hexagonal bezel. Chi-rho. 
Crudely engraved; the shape of the ring is unusual. 


R34. Wiesbaden, inv. 8054; provenance unknown. Bronze ring. 
Chi-rho monogram (negative). Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 1061. 


R35. Freiburg, inv. 365; provenance unknown. Bronze ring. Chi- 
rho monogram (negative). Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 1864. 


R36. Cologne, Kunstgewerbemuseum, inv. H 884 Cl. Bronze 
ring; rectangular bezel, band hoop. Chi-rho monogram (posi- 
tive). Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 85, no. 118. 


R37. Cologne, Kunstgewerbemuseum, inv. H 885 Cl. Bronze 
ring with octagonal bezel. Chi-rho monogram. Chadour and 
Joppien, Fingerringe, 79, no. 106. The shape is unusual. 


R38. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1393. Bronze 
ring with circular, openwork bezel and band hoop. Chi-rho 
flanked by А-0), all in openwork. Byzanz, 326-7, IV.58 (J. Spier). 


Chi-rho and dove, fourth century: 


R39. Unknown; from the Roman catacombs. Bronze ring with 
rectangular bezel. Dove and chi-rho monogram. Aringhi, Roma 
Subterranea, vol. 2, 708. 


R40. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Museo Sacro. 
Similar. 


R41. Munich, Staatliche Miinzsammlung, inv. 1335; prov- 
enance unknown. Bronze ring; large, rectangular bezel. Dove 
and chi-rho (negative). Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 992. 


— — — — 


12 For rings with similar decorative elements at the join between bezel and 
hoop, Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 1019-23, and R49, below. 


R42. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, S.S. Lewis collec- 
tion. Bronze ring; hoop fragmentary. Similar to last. Middleton, 
Lewis Collection, 86, E7; Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 293. 


R43. Bonn, Rheinisches Landesmuseum, inv. 307b; provenance 
unknown. Bronze ring with large, rectangular bezel. Two doves 
flank a chi-rho monogram (negative). Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 
991. 


R44. Bronze ring with the bezel in the shape of two conjoined 
circles. In one circle is the dove and in the other the chi-rho 
monogram. Two identical examples were found in tombs at 
Arcegno in the canton of Ticino in the 1970s; see Milano capi- 
tale dell'impero romano 286—402 d.c. (Milan, 1990), 300—301; a 
third example is in the Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1394; 
see Byzanz, 327, 1V.59 (J. Spier), pl. 144, R44. 


Chi-rho and lamb, fourth century: 


R45. Cologne, Kunstgewerbemuseum, inv. H 887 Cl. Bronze 
ring with high, circular bezel, and band hoop. Chi-rho mono- 
gram, lamb below; around, VIVAS IN DEO (negative). Chadour 
and Joppien, Fingerringe, 81, no. 110. 


Chi-rho and ship, fourth century: 


R46. London, British Museum; formerly with Alessandro Cas- 
tellani, Rome (1872). Bronze ring with circular bezel and twist- 
ed, tubular hoop. Ship and chi-rho. Garrucci, Storia, 118, no. 14, 
pl. 478; BMC Early Christian, 11, no. 71, pl. 2, 4. 


R47. Luxembourg; said to be from Dahleim — “Petzel” Bronze 
ring with fragmentary hoop. Ship and chi-rho. Raymond Weiller, 
Intailles antiques découvertes au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg 
(Luxembourg, 1980), no. 166. 


R48. Budapest, National Museum, inv. 47.1906.55. Bronze ring, 
hoop missing. Similar to last. 


R49. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2067; said to 
be from Yugoslavia. Bronze ring with fragmentary hoop. Simi- 
lar to last. 


R50. London, Victoria and Albert Museum; inv. 95-1899; from 
the Waterton collection; purchased in Rome. Heavy bronze 
ring with broad band; the bezel c. 17 x 14. Ship over waves with 
chi-rho on the sail; in the field, Stepanus and Helenae (nega- 
tive). Garrucci, Storia, 118, no. 15, pl. 478; Oman, Rings, 60, no. 
205, pl. 7. 


Inscriptions, fourth century: 


R51. Once Guilhou collection; from the Piazza della Consolazi- 
one hoard, Rome (1910). Gold ring, octagonal hoop. Chi-rho, 
SEPTIMINE SEBERINA, “Septiminus and Severina. Guilhou, 
no. 815; Guilhou Sale (1937), lot 446; Ross, DOC, vol. 2, 3. 


13 For the Piazza della Consolazione hoard of jewellery, see p. 11, n. 8; 
although the hoard was buried in the early fifth century, this ring appears 
to be slightly earlier. 
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R52. Once Guilhou collection. Silver ring, with rectangular be- 
zel and band hoop. On the bezel, a horseman; around the hoop, 
chi-rho, VIVAS IN DEO. Guilhou, no. 810. 


R53. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1395. Bronze 
ring with high, circular bezel and tubular hoop. IHCO/ Y XPIC/ 
TOY (positive). Byzanz, 328, no. IV.61 (J. Spier). 


R54. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; Fortnum collection; former- 
ly with Alessandro Castellani, Rome; said to be from "one of the 

catacombs on the Via Appia’: Bronze ring with high, circular be- 
zel. COSME VIVAS, chi-rho (negative). Fortnum, "Finger Rings" 
(1869), 145, no. 20; Le Blant, “750 Inscriptions; 126, no. 328. 


R55. Landshut; said to be from Eining (1904). Bronze ring with 
high, circular bezel. VIVA/S IN D/EO (negative). Henkel, Fin- 
gerringe, no. 973; Spátantike zwischen Heidentum und Cristen- 
tum, 115, no. 45. 


R56. London, Victoria and Albert Museum; inv. 603-1871; from 
the Waterton collection; "Italy or Gaul” Bronze ring with rect- 
angular bezel. VIVAS/IN DEO. Oman, Rings, 60, no. 199, pl. 7. 


R57. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, S.S. Lewis collection. 
Bronze ring with rectangular bezel. VIVAS/IN DEO (negative). 
Middleton, Lewis Collection, 93, J 19; Henig, Lewis Collection, 
no. 294. 


R58. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Museo Sacro. 
Similar to previoius. 


R59. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2078; said to 
be from Tunisia. Similar to previous. 


R60. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, S.S. Lewis collection. 
Bronze ring with rectangular bezel; the hoop is fragmentary. 
SPES/ IN DEO (negative), the letters in relief. Middleton, Lew- 
is Collection, 93, ] 20; Henig, Lewis Collection, no. 295. 


Iconographical varieties, late fourth-fifth century: 
The Sacrifice of Isaac 


R61. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 320; purchased 
1869 and said to be from Viterbo. Bronze ring. Sacrifice of 
Isaac. С.В. De Rossi, BACrist 1871, 35—37; Fortnum, "Finger 
Rings" (1871), 286—8, no. 29; Garrucci, Storia, pl. 478, no. 23; 
DACL, vol. 7, part 2, 1575, no. 84, fig. 5987; Finney, "Abraham 
and Isaac’, 146-7, pl. 44-Е 


R62. Cologne, Kunstgewerbemuseum, inv. H 923 Cl. Bronze 
ring with rectangular bezel; traces of gilding. Similar to previ- 
ous. Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 141, no. 218 (the device 
and date not recognized). 


R63. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2068. Bronze 
ring with high, oval bezel. Similar to previous. 





14 For Byzantine bronze rings of later date (sixth-seventh century), see 
Rahmani, "Byzantine Brass Rings? 176, no.11, pl. 43, from Kibbutz Zigim, 


R64. Private collection. Silver, with high, rectangular bezel and 
tubular hoop; the engravings are worn. The top of the bezel is 
engraved with the Sacrifice of Isaac; the four sides are engraved 
with uncertain scenes: a lion; a rider; three standing figures(?); 
and Adam and Eve(?) 


Moses 


R65. Frankfurt, Koch collection, inv. 13.9. Bronze ring with cir- 
cular bezel and band hoop. Moses striking the rock. Koch Col- 
lection, 134, no. 461 (the scene not recognized). 


Raising of Lazarus” 


R66. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1069. Silver 
ring with rectangular bezel and hexagonal hoop. On the bezel 
is the Raising of Lazarus; on the hexagonal hoop are Victories, 
dolphins, a hippocamp, and a sea lion? 
Published: Byzanz, 331, no. IV.71 (J. Spier). 


R67. Aquileia, Museo Nazionale. Silver ring, similar to previ- 
ous. 
Unpublished. 


R68. Once Museo Kircheriano, Rome (now lost), presented by 
Raffaele Garrucci, who bought the ring in Rome. Silver ring 
with circular bezel. 

Published: Garrucci, Storia, 120, no. 33, pl. 478. 


R69. Once Guilhou collection. Bronze ring with circular bezel 
and band hoop. Similar to previous. 
Published: Guilhou, no. 825. 


R70. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum collection; said to 
be from Rome. Bronze ring with circular bezel and band hoop. 
Similar to previous. 

Published: Fortnum, "Engraved Gems; 352-3, no. 38. 


Entry into Jerusalem 


R71. Athens, Canellopoulos Museum. Silver ring with rectan- 
gular bezel and ten-sided hoop. On the bezel, Christ, riding an 
ass, is welcomed by two figures; on the hoop are doves, a vase, 
and a chi-rho monogram. 

Published: Spieser, "Canellopoulos 121-3, no. 6, fig. 11-13. 


R72. Private collection. Gold ring with a two-sided swivel be- 
zel; the hoop is elaborately decorated as a wreath. Side A: the 
Entry into Jerusalem. Christ, riding an ass and holding a palm 
branch(?)is met by a figure who lays a cloak on the ground; 
a cross is in the field above. Side B: Christ, nimbate, sits en- 
throned frontally, his hand raised; two figures (Peter and Paul?; 
cf. the next two rings) flank him. 

Published: Age of Spirituality, 525-6, no. 470 (Susan A. Boyd). 


south of Ashgelon; and Byzanz, 332, no. 1У.73 (J. Spier), in the Christian 
Schmidt collection, with further literature. 
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Christ, Peter and Paul 


R73. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2069; formerly 
Zurich market, 1991. Square silver bezel (missing the hoop), 
11.6 x 11.6 x 3.5. Christ, nimbate, is seated(?) with hand raised, 
flanked by Peter and Paul standing. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 25 (1991), lot 965. 


R74. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, inv. 47.2.2284; said to be 
from Constantinople. Bronze ring with square bezel and band 
hoop. Similar to previous, but Christ holds a sceptre(?), and 
the scene is framed by curtains. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 2, no. 57 (as sixth century). 


Good Shepherd 


R75. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum collection; pur- 
chased from Heinrich Dressel in Rome; said to have been 
found in the Tiber. 

Published: Fortnum, “Engraved Gems’, 1880, 352, no. 37. 


А group of iconographical bronze rings, Asia Міпог(?), 
late fourth — early fifth century: 


R76. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2074; said 
to be from Asia Minor, with the following. Bronze ring with 
square bezel and octagonal hoop incised with x-shaped deco- 
rations on the facets. The Raising of Lazarus; Jesus, nimbate, 
stands before a tomb; Lazarus is summarily indicated; a wavy 
line of uncertain meaning (a vine?) is in the field. 

Unpublished. 


R77. Private collection; said to be from Asia Minor, with the 
previous. Bronze ring with square bezel and octagonal hoop, 
exactly as last. Female bust and dove. 

Unpublished. 


R78. Private collection. Bronze ring with square bezel and band 
hoop. Male bust between two wavy lines (vines?). 
Unpublished. 


R79. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1688. Bronze 
ring with circular bezel and band hoop. A standing, nimbate 
figure (Jesus?); a long cross; and a dove; dotted border. 
Published: Byzanz, 323-4, no. IV.50 (J. Spier) 


R80. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2077; said to 
be from Bulgaria. Bronze ring with square bezel and octagonal 
hoop. Two figures (Peter and Paul?) flank a cross which stands 
on a column. 

Unpublished. 


R81. Once Gustave Schlumberger collection. Bronze ring, sim- 
ilar to previous. 

Published: Schlumberger and Blanchet, Collections Sigillographiques, 
179, no. 601, pl. 25, 7. 


— — — ——— — 


15 Various other rings of alleged Tunisian provenance have been seen on the 
market and in private collections, many with personal names. R59 above, 
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R82. Oxford, Ashmolean Musem; Fortnum collection; said to 
be from Athens. Bronze ring with square bezel and band hoop. 
Nimbate figure (Jesus?) stands before tall cross; dotted border. 

Published: Fortnum, "Finger Rings" (1869), 147, no. 26. 


Another Eastern group of date similar 
to the previous: 


R83. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2075; said to 
be from Hungary. Bronze ring with oval bezel and band (nearly 
tubular) hoop. Bust and christogram. 

Unpublished. 


R84. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2076; said to 
be from Asia Minor. Similar to previous. 
Unpublished. 


R85. Once Gustave Schlumberger collection. Bronze ring, sim- 
ilar to previous. 

Published: Schlumberger and Blanchet, Collections Sigillographiques, 
183, no. 615, pl. 25, 19. 


North African group, fourth-fifth century" 


R86. Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum, inv. 972; formerly Zu- 
rich market (1989). Bronze ring in the form of a simple band, 
the bezel flattened to a circle. Dove with olive branch; linear 
border. 

Published: L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 
23 (1989), lot 334; Images of Inspiration, 47, no. 14 (as sixth century). 


R87. Private collection; said to be from North Africa. Nearly 
identical to the previous. 
Unpublished. 


R88. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 2079; said 
to be from North Africa. Bronze ring with circular bezel and 
thick, broad hoop. Staurogram within a decorative border. 
Unpublished. 


R89. Private collection. Bronze ring. SOLOMON around cross. 
Unpublished. 


R90. Once Zurich market (1992). Bronze ring, similar to previ- 
ous. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, List Nr. 4, July/August 1992, 
no. 615. 


R91. Private collection. Bronze ring with high circular bezel 
in the form of an inverted cone and a large, roughly octagonal 
hoop. Latin monogram of late fifth century form. 

Unpublished. 


R92. Private collection. Bronze ring identical in shape to the 
previous. Latin monogram. 
Unpublished. 


inscribed VIVAS IN DEO, is also said to be from Tunisia and may be of 
local manufacture, although similar examples from Italy are known. 
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R97. Once Edmond Le Blant collection. Bronze ring with oval 
bezel. Latin monogram. 
Published: LeBlant, "750 Inscriptions 125, no. 325. 


R98. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum collection; said to 
be from Rome. Bronze ring with circular bezel and band hoop 
decorated with floral pattern. Latin monogram. 

Published: Fortnum, "Finger Rings" (1869), 144, no. 16. 


R99. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 591-1871; 
from the Waterton collection. Bronze ring with circular bezel 
and band hoop. Latin monogram. 

Published: Oman, Rings, 60, no. 200, pl. 7. 


R100. Private collection; said to be from Italy. Bronze ring with 
rectangular bezel and band hoop. Latin monogram and palm 
branch. 

Unpublished. 








Appendix Two: Lead Sealings 


Large numbers of lead sealings and tokens (or tesserae) 
were produced in the Roman imperial period.' Some are 
marked by state officials, often military ones, others by private 
merchants and other individuals, but in most cases the 
origins and functions of the sealings are unknown. The many 
varieties that survive, which range from coin-like objects to 
sealings impressed by actual gems or rings, have received only 
sporadic scholarly attention. For the purposes of this study, 
one particular group of sealings datable primarily to the fourth 
century will be considered, for the sealings sometimes bear 
Christian imagery closely related to that found on gems and 
rings. 

The sealings under consideration are of a distinctive shape. 
The impressed side usually bears a circular (or, less commonly, 
rectangular) stamp, which is slightly recessed, with an irregular 
border resulting from the stamp being pressed into the lead. 
The backs are usually bulbous, although sometimes they are 
flat. The string hole is usually preserved. It is unclear how 
these sealing were made. Molten lead was probably poured 
into moulds, and occasionally a mould-made channel for the 
string hole is visible on the sealings. The device may have been 
impressed on the lead with a ring or perhaps with a special 
instrument, similar to the pincer-shaped bulleterion used for 
double-sided Byzantine lead seals beginning in the late fifth 
century.’ The relatively large, bulky lead sealings likely were 
attached to packages rather than documents or letters, but 
there is little evidence to suggest what the parcels contained. 


1 For general studies and collections, see Ficoroni, Г piombi antichi; M. Ros- 

tovtsew and M. Prou, Catalogue des plombs de l'Antiquité, du Moyen-Age 
et des Temps Modernes conserves au department des Médailles et Antiques 
de la Bibliothèque nationale (Paris, 1900); М. Rostowzew, Römische Blei- 
tesserae (Leipzig, 1905); Dissard, Collection Récamier; Robert Turcan, Nig- 
ra Moneta (Lyon, 1987); M.C.W. Still, “Opening up imperial lead sealings; 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 6 (1993), 403-8 (with further literature); 
and the further publications in the following notes. 

See Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 9-12. 

See Dissard, Collection Récamier and Albert Grenier in J. Déchelette, "Les 

plombs de commerce" in Manuel darchéologie gallo-romaine, vol. 6, 2 (Раг- 

is, 1934), 643-63, for the two thousand lead sealings of various types dis- 
covered in the Saóne, ranging in date from the time of Trajan to the reign of 

Honorius, Arcadius, and Theodosius I. Some sealings are marked with the 

names of officials and institutions, including anabolici, ratio patrimonii and 

ratio castrensis, as well as marks of the various Roman legions. 

Leukel, Bleiplomben. 

Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel aus Österreich (Eine Material- 

vorlage)”, Römisches Österreich З (1975), 54-55, nos. 2-7; idem, “Die rö- 

mischen Bleiplomben aus Österreich” in N. Oikonomides, ed., Studies in 

Byzantine Sigillography 4 (Washington, 1995), 83-85, no. 2-7, said to be 

from Carnuntum and Flavia Solva. 

6  Culica, "Plumburi' 215-262 (132 specimens); idem, "Plumburi comerciale 
din cetatea Romano-Bizantina de la Izvoarele (addenda et corrigenda); 
Pontica 12 (1979), 144-49. 

7 Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 88-90, nos. 2411.1-19, from South Shields, Chester, 
and London. 

8 Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 35 (2000), lot 953. 

9 Busts of the four Tetrarchs, sometimes wearing radiate crowns, appear 
on a number of examples: Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel aus 
Österreich (Eine Materialvorlage)" Römisches Österreich З (1975), 56-57, 
no. 8-11, from Carnuntum and Enns; idem, “Die römischen Bleiplomben 
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The earliest examples of this shape belong to the Severan 
period, many examples of which have been recovered from 
the River Saóne near Lyon? as well as in Germany (Trier),* 
Austria, Romania,‘ and England.” Examples of similar 
manufacture are somewhat later, such as that with the image 
of the emperor Trajan Decius and his son Hostilian (251 AD). 
Most of the examples, however, appear to be of fourth century 
date. The early years of the century saw seals with images of 
the Tetrarchs,’ while most surviving specimens belong to the 
Constantinian period." The Emperor Julian (360-363 AD) is 
also well represented on surviving sealings,!! and a few other 
sealings date to the later fourth century.!? 

Many sealings of fourth century type have come to light 
only recently, appearing on the market and said to have been 
found in Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Other examples 
have come from England, France, and Asia Minor. Western 
sites are best attested, but some seals no doubt originated 
in Asia Minor and Syria, since they bear the names of cities 
and districts there (including Smyrna, Ephesos, Magnesia, 
Laodicaea, Ankyra, and Pamphylia). It is uncertain why so 
many of the finds have been made in Eastern Europe in recent 
years. 

The examples bearing Christian devices appear to be 
contemporary with those impressed with imperial portraits 
of the Constantinian period and not earlier. Christian imagery 
is relatively rare but includes depictions of Adam and Eve, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Jonah, Daniel, Jesus with Apostles, the Good 


aus Österreich” іп М. Oikonomides, ed., Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 
4 (Washington, 1995), 85, no. 8; Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 1116-23, from 
Trier; Munich, Schmidt collection, Byzanz, 242, 111.17; and several others 
in private collections. 

10 There are numerous sealings depicting Constantine and his sons; see Leu- 
kel, Bleiplomben, nos. 64-92 and М24-26, V. Gerassimova-Tomova, “Ble- 
iplomben aus Durostorum; in К. Pillinger, Andreas Pilz, Hermann Vetters, 
eds., Die Schwarzmeerküste in der Spátantike und im frühen Mittelalter 
(Vienna, 1992), 70, no.3, pl.3, fig. 3; Byzanz, 242, Ш.17-18 (Schmidt col- 
lection); Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 90, no. 2411.20—23; and also the large (22 
mm.) clay sealing in the British Museum, іпу. GR 192.7-21.1, showing the 
frontally facing bust of Constantine and three of his sons; see Delbrueck, 
Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 131—2, fig. 34; and Spätantike und frühes Chris- 
tentum, 430, no. 42. 

11 See Culican, *Plumburi' 234 and 237, по. 4 (facing bust); Dissard, Collec- 
tion Récamier, 7, no. 27; Frere, "Lead Sealings; 91, nos. 2411.25-28; Gorny 


& Mosch (Giessener Münzhandlung), Munich, Auction 115 (5 March. 


2002), lot 1908. 
12 Sealings of Valentinian I, Valens and Gratian (367-375 AD) come from 
Carnuntum and Trier; see Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel a a 
terreich (Eine Materialvorlage)', Römisches Österreich 3 (1975), 57 
14; and Leukel, Bleiplomben, no. 625 (with an inscription | 
tinian). Other seals appear to depict Arcadius, 
I (393-395 AD); see Dissard, Collection Кёсат 
plomben, по. 118; and Byzanz, 242-3, Ш.20 (Schmi lllectio n 
13 V. Gerassimova-Tomova, "Bleiplomben aus Durostorum’, 
Andreas Pülz, Hermann Vetters, eds., Die Schwarzmeerkü 
Spätantike und im frühen Mittelalt 
14 See Culica, "Plumburi 244-6 ( 
dicaea) and 253 (Pamphylia); anc 
(Smyrna), from Ickham. 
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" Shepherd, the lamb, the cross, and the chi-rho monogram. It 
is especially noteworthy that several of the Christian devices 
(especially the Sacrifice of Isaac and Jesus seated with Apostles) 
are nearly identical to those found on the group of fourth 
century glass pendants. The early fifth century is poorly 
represented by surviving sealings, and by the late fifth century, 
the technique had changed to flatter, double-sided varieties. A 
few sealings with Jewish devices also survive. 

The following list of specimens is representative but by no 
means complete: 


Family Portrait: 
S1. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. I. 3332. Rectangular sealing, 
17.4 x 13 x 4.5. Busts of a man, woman, and child; a cross above. 


The style suggests a late fourth century date. Wulff, Berlin, 229, 
no. 1117, pl. 56. See pl. 148. 


Old and New Testament devices: 


Adam and Eve: 


52. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 96, no. 365 (the device not recog- 
nized). 


S3. Private collection. 
The device is very similar to that on fourth century glass 
pendants (see p. 64, n. 11), see pl. 148. 


Sacrifice of Isaac: 


S4. Private collection. Inscribed EIC ФЕОС in the exergue, see 
pl. 148. 


S5. Private collection. The style is close to that of a glass 
pendant (see Chapter Six, n. 33), see pl. 148. 


ў ранам. 














1. Je nah thrown from the ship to the ketos; 
‚under the gourds, see pl. 148. 


(various types, most double-sided). 
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S8d. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 204, по. N257 (the device not recog- 
nized). 


S8e. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 204, no. N310 (double-sided with a 
monogram on the reverse). 


S8f. Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben 122—4, nos. 5-7. 


Jesus seated, facing the Apostles: 
S9.Private collection. The device is nearly identical to that 
on glass pendants, such as L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank 


Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 269; and Byzanz, 300, 
no. IV.18.5, see pl. 148. 


Good Shepherd: 


510. Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben’, 122, no. 4. 


Other Christian devices: 
S11. Private collection. Lamb and cross, see pl. 148. 


S12. Dissard, Collection Récamier, 112, no. 693, pl. 7. Dove, 
cross, and inscription. 


513. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1561. Cross. 
Byzanz, 244, no. 111.24. 


S14. Private collection. Cross on globe and uncertain 
inscription, IHCOYC..., see pl. 149. 


S15. Private collection. Double-sided. Side A: Standing female 
as orant. Side B: EIC OEOC, see pl. 149. 


S16. Private collection. "Gryllos; cross and uncertain name 
above. Fifth century? See pl. 149. 


S17. Budapest, National Museum, inv. 85.2.3. Double-sided. 
Side A: two doves on basin, two branches below. Side B: bird, 
head turned back, wreath in beak; letter in field. Late fifth 
century? 


Chi-rho monogram: 


518. Еісогопі, І piombi antichi, 33, pl. 9, 5. Double-sided. Side 
A: chi-rho, A and Q). Side B: GERI/MNI ). 


S19. Dissard, Collection Récamier, 113, no. 699, pl. 7. Double- 
sided. Side A: chi-rho. Side B: VIC. 


S20. Culica, *Plumburi^ 261, no. 131. 


S21. Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 331-40 and nos. N243-50 
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522. Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben’, 121, nos. 1-2 
(the first said to be from Trier). 


S23. Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 94, no. 2411.38 (double-sided, from 
Silchester). 


$24. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1176. Byzanz, 
244, по. Ш.22. 


S25. Private collection. Perhaps impressed Бу a ring? See pl. 149. 


Personal Monograms: 


526. Dissard, Collection Recamier, 117, no. 716, pl. 8. 


















S27. Сайса, “Plumburi’, 261, no. 13 
monogram accompanied by chi-rho. 


S28. Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 620, N310 (w 
N429. 


S29. At least five examples in private collect 
box-monogram with cross above (late fifth or early si i 


424, — 244, Ш.23. ES a similar топон ал 2 

Culican, "Plumburi comerciale din cetatea Romano-Bizant 

de la Izvoarele (addenda et corrigenda)"; Pontica а ), 147 

no. 140. са 
sn: 

S30. Private collection. RAV (Ravenna?), star, andl) 10 

gram, see pl. 149. چ‎ 
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R97. Once Edmond Le Blant collection. Bronze ring with oval 
bezel. Latin monogram. 
Published: LeBlant, "750 Inscriptions 125, no. 325. 


R98. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum collection; said to 
be from Rome. Bronze ring with circular bezel and band hoop 
decorated with floral pattern. Latin monogram. 

Published: Fortnum, "Finger Rings" (1869), 144, no. 16. 


R99. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 591-1871; 
from the Waterton collection. Bronze ring with circular bezel 
and band hoop. Latin monogram. 

Published: Oman, Rings, 60, no. 200, pl. 7. 


R100. Private collection; said to be from Italy. Bronze ring with 
rectangular bezel and band hoop. Latin monogram and palm 
branch. 

Unpublished. 








Appendix Two: Lead Sealings 


Large numbers of lead sealings and tokens (or tesserae) 
were produced in the Roman imperial period.' Some are 
marked by state officials, often military ones, others by private 
merchants and other individuals, but in most cases the 
origins and functions of the sealings are unknown. The many 
varieties that survive, which range from coin-like objects to 
sealings impressed by actual gems or rings, have received only 
sporadic scholarly attention. For the purposes of this study, 
one particular group of sealings datable primarily to the fourth 
century will be considered, for the sealings sometimes bear 
Christian imagery closely related to that found on gems and 
rings. 

The sealings under consideration are of a distinctive shape. 
The impressed side usually bears a circular (or, less commonly, 
rectangular) stamp, which is slightly recessed, with an irregular 
border resulting from the stamp being pressed into the lead. 
The backs are usually bulbous, although sometimes they are 
flat. The string hole is usually preserved. It is unclear how 
these sealing were made. Molten lead was probably poured 
into moulds, and occasionally a mould-made channel for the 
string hole is visible on the sealings. The device may have been 
impressed on the lead with a ring or perhaps with a special 
instrument, similar to the pincer-shaped bulleterion used for 
double-sided Byzantine lead seals beginning in the late fifth 
century.’ The relatively large, bulky lead sealings likely were 
attached to packages rather than documents or letters, but 
there is little evidence to suggest what the parcels contained. 


1 For general studies and collections, see Ficoroni, Г piombi antichi; M. Ros- 

tovtsew and M. Prou, Catalogue des plombs de l'Antiquité, du Moyen-Age 
et des Temps Modernes conserves au department des Médailles et Antiques 
de la Bibliothèque nationale (Paris, 1900); М. Rostowzew, Römische Blei- 
tesserae (Leipzig, 1905); Dissard, Collection Récamier; Robert Turcan, Nig- 
ra Moneta (Lyon, 1987); M.C.W. Still, “Opening up imperial lead sealings; 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 6 (1993), 403-8 (with further literature); 
and the further publications in the following notes. 

See Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 9-12. 

See Dissard, Collection Récamier and Albert Grenier in J. Déchelette, "Les 

plombs de commerce" in Manuel darchéologie gallo-romaine, vol. 6, 2 (Раг- 

is, 1934), 643-63, for the two thousand lead sealings of various types dis- 
covered in the Saóne, ranging in date from the time of Trajan to the reign of 

Honorius, Arcadius, and Theodosius I. Some sealings are marked with the 

names of officials and institutions, including anabolici, ratio patrimonii and 

ratio castrensis, as well as marks of the various Roman legions. 

Leukel, Bleiplomben. 

Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel aus Österreich (Eine Material- 

vorlage)”, Römisches Österreich З (1975), 54-55, nos. 2-7; idem, “Die rö- 

mischen Bleiplomben aus Österreich” in N. Oikonomides, ed., Studies in 

Byzantine Sigillography 4 (Washington, 1995), 83-85, no. 2-7, said to be 

from Carnuntum and Flavia Solva. 

6  Culica, "Plumburi' 215-262 (132 specimens); idem, "Plumburi comerciale 
din cetatea Romano-Bizantina de la Izvoarele (addenda et corrigenda); 
Pontica 12 (1979), 144-49. 

7 Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 88-90, nos. 2411.1-19, from South Shields, Chester, 
and London. 

8 Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 35 (2000), lot 953. 

9 Busts of the four Tetrarchs, sometimes wearing radiate crowns, appear 
on a number of examples: Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel aus 
Österreich (Eine Materialvorlage)" Römisches Österreich З (1975), 56-57, 
no. 8-11, from Carnuntum and Enns; idem, “Die römischen Bleiplomben 
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The earliest examples of this shape belong to the Severan 
period, many examples of which have been recovered from 
the River Saóne near Lyon? as well as in Germany (Trier),* 
Austria, Romania,‘ and England.” Examples of similar 
manufacture are somewhat later, such as that with the image 
of the emperor Trajan Decius and his son Hostilian (251 AD). 
Most of the examples, however, appear to be of fourth century 
date. The early years of the century saw seals with images of 
the Tetrarchs,’ while most surviving specimens belong to the 
Constantinian period." The Emperor Julian (360-363 AD) is 
also well represented on surviving sealings,!! and a few other 
sealings date to the later fourth century.!? 

Many sealings of fourth century type have come to light 
only recently, appearing on the market and said to have been 
found in Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Other examples 
have come from England, France, and Asia Minor. Western 
sites are best attested, but some seals no doubt originated 
in Asia Minor and Syria, since they bear the names of cities 
and districts there (including Smyrna, Ephesos, Magnesia, 
Laodicaea, Ankyra, and Pamphylia). It is uncertain why so 
many of the finds have been made in Eastern Europe in recent 
years. 

The examples bearing Christian devices appear to be 
contemporary with those impressed with imperial portraits 
of the Constantinian period and not earlier. Christian imagery 
is relatively rare but includes depictions of Adam and Eve, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Jonah, Daniel, Jesus with Apostles, the Good 


aus Österreich” іп М. Oikonomides, ed., Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 
4 (Washington, 1995), 85, no. 8; Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 1116-23, from 
Trier; Munich, Schmidt collection, Byzanz, 242, 111.17; and several others 
in private collections. 

10 There are numerous sealings depicting Constantine and his sons; see Leu- 
kel, Bleiplomben, nos. 64-92 and М24-26, V. Gerassimova-Tomova, “Ble- 
iplomben aus Durostorum; in К. Pillinger, Andreas Pilz, Hermann Vetters, 
eds., Die Schwarzmeerküste in der Spátantike und im frühen Mittelalter 
(Vienna, 1992), 70, no.3, pl.3, fig. 3; Byzanz, 242, Ш.17-18 (Schmidt col- 
lection); Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 90, no. 2411.20—23; and also the large (22 
mm.) clay sealing in the British Museum, іпу. GR 192.7-21.1, showing the 
frontally facing bust of Constantine and three of his sons; see Delbrueck, 
Spätantike Kaiserporträts, 131—2, fig. 34; and Spätantike und frühes Chris- 
tentum, 430, no. 42. 

11 See Culican, *Plumburi' 234 and 237, по. 4 (facing bust); Dissard, Collec- 
tion Récamier, 7, no. 27; Frere, "Lead Sealings; 91, nos. 2411.25-28; Gorny 


& Mosch (Giessener Münzhandlung), Munich, Auction 115 (5 March. 


2002), lot 1908. 
12 Sealings of Valentinian I, Valens and Gratian (367-375 AD) come from 
Carnuntum and Trier; see Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel a a 
terreich (Eine Materialvorlage)', Römisches Österreich 3 (1975), 57 
14; and Leukel, Bleiplomben, no. 625 (with an inscription | 
tinian). Other seals appear to depict Arcadius, 
I (393-395 AD); see Dissard, Collection Кёсат 
plomben, по. 118; and Byzanz, 242-3, Ш.20 (Schmi lllectio n 
13 V. Gerassimova-Tomova, "Bleiplomben aus Durostorum’, 
Andreas Pülz, Hermann Vetters, eds., Die Schwarzmeerkü 
Spätantike und im frühen Mittelalt 
14 See Culica, "Plumburi 244-6 ( 
dicaea) and 253 (Pamphylia); anc 
(Smyrna), from Ickham. 
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" Shepherd, the lamb, the cross, and the chi-rho monogram. It 
is especially noteworthy that several of the Christian devices 
(especially the Sacrifice of Isaac and Jesus seated with Apostles) 
are nearly identical to those found on the group of fourth 
century glass pendants. The early fifth century is poorly 
represented by surviving sealings, and by the late fifth century, 
the technique had changed to flatter, double-sided varieties. A 
few sealings with Jewish devices also survive. 

The following list of specimens is representative but by no 
means complete: 


Family Portrait: 
S1. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. I. 3332. Rectangular sealing, 
17.4 x 13 x 4.5. Busts of a man, woman, and child; a cross above. 


The style suggests a late fourth century date. Wulff, Berlin, 229, 
no. 1117, pl. 56. See pl. 148. 


Old and New Testament devices: 


Adam and Eve: 


52. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 96, no. 365 (the device not recog- 
nized). 


S3. Private collection. 
The device is very similar to that on fourth century glass 
pendants (see p. 64, n. 11), see pl. 148. 


Sacrifice of Isaac: 


S4. Private collection. Inscribed EIC ФЕОС in the exergue, see 
pl. 148. 


S5. Private collection. The style is close to that of a glass 
pendant (see Chapter Six, n. 33), see pl. 148. 


ў ранам. 














1. Je nah thrown from the ship to the ketos; 
‚under the gourds, see pl. 148. 


(various types, most double-sided). 
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S8d. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 204, по. N257 (the device not recog- 
nized). 


S8e. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 204, no. N310 (double-sided with a 
monogram on the reverse). 


S8f. Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben 122—4, nos. 5-7. 


Jesus seated, facing the Apostles: 
S9.Private collection. The device is nearly identical to that 
on glass pendants, such as L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank 


Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 269; and Byzanz, 300, 
no. IV.18.5, see pl. 148. 


Good Shepherd: 


510. Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben’, 122, no. 4. 


Other Christian devices: 
S11. Private collection. Lamb and cross, see pl. 148. 


S12. Dissard, Collection Récamier, 112, no. 693, pl. 7. Dove, 
cross, and inscription. 


513. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1561. Cross. 
Byzanz, 244, no. 111.24. 


S14. Private collection. Cross on globe and uncertain 
inscription, IHCOYC..., see pl. 149. 


S15. Private collection. Double-sided. Side A: Standing female 
as orant. Side B: EIC OEOC, see pl. 149. 


S16. Private collection. "Gryllos; cross and uncertain name 
above. Fifth century? See pl. 149. 


S17. Budapest, National Museum, inv. 85.2.3. Double-sided. 
Side A: two doves on basin, two branches below. Side B: bird, 
head turned back, wreath in beak; letter in field. Late fifth 
century? 


Chi-rho monogram: 


518. Еісогопі, І piombi antichi, 33, pl. 9, 5. Double-sided. Side 
A: chi-rho, A and Q). Side B: GERI/MNI ). 


S19. Dissard, Collection Récamier, 113, no. 699, pl. 7. Double- 
sided. Side A: chi-rho. Side B: VIC. 


S20. Culica, *Plumburi^ 261, no. 131. 


S21. Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 331-40 and nos. N243-50 
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522. Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben’, 121, nos. 1-2 
(the first said to be from Trier). 


S23. Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 94, no. 2411.38 (double-sided, from 
Silchester). 


$24. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1176. Byzanz, 
244, по. Ш.22. 


S25. Private collection. Perhaps impressed Бу a ring? See pl. 149. 


Personal Monograms: 


526. Dissard, Collection Recamier, 117, no. 716, pl. 8. 


















S27. Сайса, “Plumburi’, 261, no. 13 
monogram accompanied by chi-rho. 


S28. Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 620, N310 (w 
N429. 


S29. At least five examples in private collect 
box-monogram with cross above (late fifth or early si i 


424, — 244, Ш.23. ES a similar топон ал 2 

Culican, "Plumburi comerciale din cetatea Romano-Bizant 

de la Izvoarele (addenda et corrigenda)"; Pontica а ), 147 

no. 140. са 
sn: 

S30. Private collection. RAV (Ravenna?), star, andl) 10 

gram, see pl. 149. چ‎ 





Appendix Three: Jasper Gems with Monograms, third century AD 


One particular group of third century gems, usually of 
jasper and engraved with personal monograms composed of 
Greek letters, has on various occasions been attributed incor- 
rectly to the fourth century or even later, probably because of 
the similarity of the monograms to early Byzantine examples.! 
Monograms were used as early as the fifth century BC and ap- 
peared with some regularity in the Hellenistic period through- 
out the Greek speaking world, notably used on coins as control 
marks. Gems engraved with monograms were also used in the 
Hellenistic period but are rare? The study of classical mono- 
grams has received only limited attention, and much further 
work is needed.” 

Although seemingly less widely used in Roman Imperial 
times (for example, rarely on coins), monograms became pop- 
ular again in the second and early third centuries on a series of 
ringstones. A relatively early example (early second century?) 
is an oval sard set in gold ring, engraved with a lizard, crescent 
and star, and a monogram along with the name ПАРАЛІОҮ, 
“Paralios’, written in full. A red jasper stone (of F1 shape) іп 
Oxford is engraved with a portrait datable to the mid-second 
century along side a monogram (see pl. 141, fig. 28).° 

Although the group of monogrammatic gems has been lit- 
tle studied (perhaps because collectors found the simple gems 
of little interest), numerous examples exist, and a selection 
is provided below. The gems generally form a homogeneous 
group, the vast majority of which are of red jasper cut in the 
F2-F3 shape, sometimes octagonally. A few other examples аге 
made of cornelian, yellow jasper, and, very rarely, nicolo and Іа- 
pis lazuli. The monograms themselves tend to be of "box" type, 
most often built around the letters M, N and II, and many dif- 
ferent names are known, which, more often than not, are dif- 
ficult to decipher. Occasionally additional symbols are added 
around the monogram, usually one or two stars but sometimes 
a star and crescent (sun and moon). On one gem (M17) a small 
mouse is added below the monogram. One gem resolves the 
monogram by adding the name in full around it (M12), while 
another gem (M13) places the monogram in a wreath and adds 
the name written in full below. On one example, the monogram 


l See BMC Early Christian, nos. 93-95, dated by Dalton to "about the 
sixth century"; Manolis Hadzidakis, "Un anneau byzantin du Musée 
Вепакі” Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbücher 18 (1944), 195, no. 12, 
who mistakenly believed that the three monograms published by Dalton 
appeared on a single gem, also implied a Byzantine date; Ross, DOC, vol. 
1, 98, no. 118, which is assigned to the sixth or early seventh century; G. 
Vikan and J. Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium: Locking, Sealing and Weighing 
(Washington, 1980), 17, fig. 34 (Houston, Menil Collection), implying a 
date in the fourth century or later; Munich, vol. 3, nos. 2886 and 2890, 
dated fourth-sixth century; and Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 88-89, 
no. 124, who correctly identify the ring as "second-third century" but still 
assigned the gem to the "fourth-sixth century" (the use of a later gem in an 
earlier ring of this type is highly improbable). 

2 See, for example, BMC Engraved Gems, no. 596 (an agate scaraboid); 
de Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3124 (from Amrit, Syria, now Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and a convex cornelian in a gold ring, engraved with a 
grotesque figure and a monogram, first century ВС. 

3 Victor Gardthausen, Das alte Monogram (Leipzig, 1924), remains the basic 
study, but it is inadequate; see also idem, RE, vol. 31 (1933), 133-43, s.v. 


“Monogramm”; for monograms of second century date (but similar to late | 








is placed within an ourouboros, suggesting a link to the magical 
gems of the second and third centuries. Only one gem of this 
group is known which bears a Christian symbol, an early form 
of christogram probably dating to the mid-third century (137). 

The third century date of the group can be established by 
the shape and material of the gems and by the forms of the 
rings in which the gems are set. The F3 shape, especially when | 
cut octagonally, and the preference for red jasper are both 
indicative of the third century, as has been discussed above 
(Chapter Three). Twelve jasper and cornelian gems set in 
their original gold and silver rings are listed below. The rings 
are invariably of third century type and are similar to those 
used for the earliest Christian gems, discussed above." A heavy 
silver ring in Cologne (M4) with gold inlay and chiseled orna- 
ment finds good parallels in the third century? A large gold 
ring, also in Cologne (MI), and two silver rings (M6-7) take 
the form of broad, rounded bands, slightly flattened, a very 
popular shape in the third century? A gold ring in the Koch 
collection (M3) is of a related shape but with a collar around 
the gem.” A broader, heavier version of this shape is seen on 
a silver ring once on the Swiss market (M5).!! Another gold 
ring is of related shape but smaller and with sharply carinated 
shoulders (M2), and two silver rings (M8-9) are of a simi- 
lar but slightly simplified form, a type also well attested in the М 
third century." А final silver ring is similar but with sharper fi 
shoulders and a collar around the gem (М10). No surviving Ї 
gem from the jasper group is set in a ring datable later than 
the third century. 

The homogeneity of the jasper group and the rings in | 
which they are set suggest a relatively short period of manu- 
facture confined to the third century, perhaps earlier in the | 
century rather than later. It is difficult to determine if the | 
gems were produced in one or several workshops, or where | 
the workshops меге located, although all the monograms аге ў 
composed of Greek letters. The gems appear to have few suc- 
cessors, and the monograms of different style that appear on 
gems from the garnet workshop (Chapter Eight) are two cen- 
turies later in date, belonging to the late fifth century. 


























antique ones) impressed on glass vessels, see А. Frova, “Vetri romani con 
marchi ^ Journal of Glass Studies 13 (1971), 38-44. 1 7 = 
4  Southesk, vol. 1, 110, no. 115, pl. 9; Nott Sale (1842), lot 659. — 
5 Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1892.1527; 14.5 x 11.5; the ston = 
perhaps that described by C.W. King, Handbook of Engraved Gi 
ed., London, 1866), 107, from the Bosanquet collection; the п 
there resolved (not entirely convincingly) as “Antoninus: 
6 In addition to those listed below, at least ten others 
author in private collections, and many more 
public collections. ў — 
7 See especially рр. 29-32, nn. 1-5, an 
8 СЕ Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 258 
9 Cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 4 


10 Cf Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 422, but ith 


11 Cf Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 424- 
12 Similar to Henkel, Fingerr 
13 € 
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Gems set in rings: 


MI. Cologne, Kunstgewerbemuseum, inv. G 1146. Octagonal 
red jasper, F2-3, in gold ring. See pl. 150. 

Published: Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 88—89, no. 124 (the ring 
as "second-third century and the gem as "fourth-sixth century"). 


M2. Once Zurich market (1981). Octagonal stone (described, no 
doubt incorrectly, as "grüner Granat”), ЕЗ, in a gold ring. See pl. 
150. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 11 (1981), lot 1149. 





МЗ. Frankfurt, Louis Koch collection, inv. 5.24; bought in1904. 
Red jasper, F3, c. 7 x 5, in gold ring; diam. 18. 

Published: Koch Collection, no. 452 (as fourth century, Christian, al- 
though it is noted that the ring shape goes back to third century types). 


М4. Cologne, Rómisch-Germanisches Museum , inv. 37.265. 
Red jasper, F3, in large silver ring with gold inlay. 
Published: Köln, по. 470 (as third century). 


43 M5. Once Zurich market (1981). Octagonal red jasper, F3, in a 
| heavy silver ring. See pl. 150. 
| Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 11 (1981), lot 1158. 


M6. Once Zurich market (1988). Red jasper, F3, in silver ring. 
See pl. 150. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 21 (1988), lot 797. 


































М7. Once Zurich market (1987). Red jasper, F3, c. 8 x 6.5, in 

silver ring. See pl. 150. 

Published: Numismatic Art and Ancient Coins, Zurich, Auction 5 
- (1987), lot 182. 


M8. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, 84.AN.1.64; said to be from 
Asia Minor. Red jasper, F3, c. 8.5 x 6.9, in silver ring; diam. 23.0. 


—. Пахдос? 
e ЕНІ ЕТЕД; Getty, по. 394. 


«Опсе Basel market (1970). Octagonal red jasper, F3, in sil- 
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Gems without mounts: 


M12. Private collection. Red jasper, octagonal F2-3, 12.0 x 9.7 
x 3.4. Monogram, around, written in full, ONOMACTOY. See 
pl. 150. 

Unpublished. 


M13. USA market (1998). Red jasper, octagonal F3. Monogram 
in wreath, IOY AIANOY written in full below. 

Published: Classical Numismatic Group, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Auction 40 (1998), lot 2087. 


M14. Private collection. Red jasper, ЕЗ, 12.5 x 9.7 x 3.5; traces 
of iron from a ring. Monogram within ouroboros. See pl. 150. 
Unpublished. 


M15. London, British Museum, M&LA 67,7-19,2. Red jasper, 
F3, 11.5 x 9.5 x 6.0. See pl. 150. 
Published: BMC Early Christian, no. 93; BMC Post-Classical, no. 949. 


M16. London, British Museum, M&LA 90,5-15,4; said to be 
from Athens. Red jasper, F3, 15.5 x 12.4 x 7.0. Monogram and 
star. See pl. 151. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, no. 94; BMC Post-Classical, no. 950. 


M17. London, British Museum, M&LA 90,5-15.3; said to be 
from Athens. Yellow jasper, F3, 15.7 x 12.2 x 9.5. A small mouse 
is below the monogram. See pl. 151. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, no. 95; BMC Post-Classical, no. 951. 


M18. Cologne, Rómisch-Germanisches Museum, inv. 8879. 
Red jasper, F3, 10 x 8.5 x 3.5. 
Published: Köln, no. 468 (as second-third century). 


M19. Cologne, Römisch-Germanisches Museum, inv. 8770. 
Red jasper, F3, 8 x 6 x 4. Monogram, star and crescent; AY- 
PHAIOC? 

Published: Köln, по. 469 (as second-third century). 


M20. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 97497. Red jas- 
per F3, 11.8 x 10.0 x 5.0. 

Published: Munich 3, no. 2886 (as fifth-sixth century); Rom und Byz- 
anz, 237, no. 370 (Martin Dennert, as late fifth-early sixth century, 
and read by J. Nesbitt as ПАРЛОҮ). 


M21. Munich, Staatliche Münzsammlung, inv. 91135. Согпе- 
lian, octagonal, F2-3, 8.8 x 7.3x 3.4. 

Published: Munich 3, no. 2890 (as fourth-sixth century); Rom und 
Byzanz, 237, no. 371 (Martin Dennert, as fifth century). 


M22. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 1.6630; purchase 1910; 
said to be from Rome. Red jasper, octagonal F3, 10.6 x 8.7 x 5.0. 
See pl. 151. 

Published: Wulff, Berlin, 11, no. 2270. This is probably the gem once 
in the collection of Giovanni Grassi, Milan, interpreted by Allegranza 
and Garrucci as a monogrammatic cross; see Giuseppe Allegranza, 
Spiegazione e riflessioni del P. Giuseppe Allegranz domenicano sopra 
alcuni sacri monumenti antichi di Milano (Milan, 1757), 113 (plate); 


i idem, De monogrammate d.n. Jesu Christi et usitatis ejus effingendi 


an, 1773), 58; Garrucci, Storia, 117, no. 44, pl. 477; Leclercq, 
4 5%) по. 270, fig. 5134. 
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МЭЗ. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, no. 57.65. Cornelian, ЕЗ, 
13 x 10. Monogram and star. See pl. 151. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 98, no. 118, as "sixth or early seventh 
century" 


M24. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; de Clercq, no. 3520. Red 
jasper, F2-3, 11 x 9.5 x 2.5. 
Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3520. 


M25. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; de Clercq, no. 3519. Cor- 
nelian, F2—3, 15 x 11.3 x 4. 
Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3519. 


M26. Athens, Numismatic Museum. Red jasper, ЕЗ, 13.4 x 11.2 
x 5.5. 
Published: Svoronos, "Karapanos' по. 683. 


M27. Once T.W. Kibaltchitch collection; purchased in Bucha- 
rest. Red jasper, F3. Monogram and star. 

Published: Kibaltchitch, Gemmes de la Russie méridionale, 58 and 62, 
nos. 384 and 437, pls. 12 and 15. 


M28. Tel Aviv, Kadman Numismatic Museum, Museum 
Haaretz, inv. K-8739. Red jasper, octagonal ЕЗ, 12.5 x 10.0 x 
4.3. 

Unpublished. 


M29. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
66.32.22. Red jasper, F3, 9 x 7. 
Published: Berry, no. 252. 


M30. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
66.47.5. Red jasper, F3, 6 x 6. 
Published: Berry, no. 253. 


M31. Erimtan collection; inv. 88. Red jasper, F2, 11.2 x 9 x 5.3. 
Mopıod? 
Published: Erimtan, 187, no. 163. 


























M32. Erimtan collection; inv. 846. Red jasper, F2-3, 79x! 
3. Monogram and star. БЭЛ: 
Published: Erimtan, 188, по. 164. 


M33. Houston, Menil Collection. Red jasper, ЕЗ. Monogram, 
star, and crescent. — 
Published: С. Vikan and J. Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium: Locking, 
Sealing and Weighing (Washington, 1980), 17, fig. 34. — 8 


M34. Once Zurich market (1988). Red jasper, Е2-3, 12. 9x 107 
x 3.7. ach 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 21 (1988), lot 751. | СОН 


M35. Private collection. Red jasper, F3, 14.7 х 12.3 х 5.6. Same 
hand as M16? See pl. 151. 
Unpublished. 


M36. Private collection. Cornelian, octagonal F3, 8.0 x 6.5 x 
3.4. See pl. 151. 

Unpublished. 

M37. Once Zurich market (1988). Nicolo, Е4(?), 13.5 x 97 x 
2.8. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 21 (1988), lot 750. 


M38. Private collection. Lapis lazuli, flat, back covex, in gold 
mount, 9.9 x 10.5 x 2.3. See pl. 151. 
Unpublished. 4: 


M39. Once Goluchów collection; from Egypt? Two lapis lazuli 
gems in a modern ring. Perhaps Latin monograms rather than 
Greek. ы : 
Published: W. Froehner, Collections du Cháteau de Goluchów. Л 
Lorfévrerie (Paris, 1897), 49, по. 138, pl. 3, 10. сэн ай 
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inv. M&LA 1972,5-5,1: 686 

inv. M&LA 1982,11-3,1: 561 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,1: 443 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,76: 630 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,144: 955 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,153: 229 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,160: 446 

inv. M&LA G99 (EA 56099): 960 

inv. M&LA G133 (EA 56133): 963 

inv. M&LA G136 (EA 56136): 473 

inv. M&LA G231 (EA 67,9-15,78): X93 

inv. M&LA G262 (EA 56262): X86 

inv. M&LA G273 (EA 56273): 608 

inv. M&LA G318 (EA 56318): 941 

inv. M&LA G330 (EA 80,5-31,62): 591 

inv. M&LA G363 (EA 56363): 958 

inv. M&LA G369 (EA 56369): 1001 

inv. M&LA G459 (EA 86,6-15,85; 56459): 

618 

inv. M&LA G469 (56469): 664 

inv. M&LA G515 (EA 56515): X81 

inv. M&LA G555: 953 

inv. M&LA G572: 461 

inv. M&LA G583 (WAA 82816): 438 

inv. M&LA OA 6505: 149 

inv. M&LA OA 6521: 707 

inv. M&LA OA 6522: 705 

inv. 1824 (Payne Knight), 5 (rings): 142 

inv. M&LA, C.M. Cracherode collection, 

1799-8: X65 

inv. WA 103003: 860 

inv. WA 119393: 903 

inv, WA 119396: 865 

inv. WA 119501: 869 

inv. WA 119516: 502 

inv. WA 119616: 836 

inv. WA 119661: 897 
“Шу. WA 119662: 881 

“шу. WA 119763: 882 

inv, WA 119821; 844 


inv. WA 119857: 797 

inv. WA 119973: 789 

inv. WA 119982: 890 

inv. WA 119998: 875 

inv. WA 120180: 871 

inv. WA 120260: 896 

inv. WA 120261: 883 

inv. WA 120303: 878 

inv. WA OA5: 830 

inv. no.?: 988(?), R4, R5, R23, R46 


London, Derek Content collection: 724, 
738, 744, 767, 769, 770 


London, Shlomo Moussaieff collection: 
645, 649, 957, 978, 997 


London, Petrie Museum, University 
College London 

inv. UC.36487: 544 

inv. no.?: 660—662 


London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
inv. 7552-1861: X120 
inv. 580-1871: 753 
inv. 581-1871: 756 
inv. 591-1871: R99 
inv. 603-1871: R56 
inv. 611.1871: 966 
inv. 92-1899: 69 

inv. 95-1899: R50 
inv. A.89-1970: X132 
inv. A.15-1971: X133 
inv. A.16-1971: X124 


Maastricht, Bonnefantenmuseum 
inv. 3417A: R14 


Madrid, Museo Arqueologico Nacional 
inv. 297: 225 
inv. 375: 758 


Madrid, Museo Lázaro Galdiano: 579 
Madrid, Palacio de Oriente: 584 


Mainz 
inv. 6102: R95 


Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 
inv. 82.AN.162.85: 809 
inv. 84.AN.1.64:M8 | — 
inv, 84.АМ.1.86:959Ы:ү | ^ 


іпу. 746: 697 

inv. 747: M10bis 

inv. 758: 924 

inv. 825: 795 

inv. 914: 609 

inv. 967: R3 

inv. 1069: R66 

inv. 1170: 449 

inv. 1176: S24 

inv. 1216: 663 

inv. 1367: 599 

inv. 1392: R11 

inv. 1393: R38 

inv. 1394: R44 

inv. 1395: R53 

inv. 1493: 112 

inv. 1527: М10 

inv. 1544: 678 

inv. 1561: S13 

inv. 1855: p. 128, n. 9 
inv. 2063: R30 

inv. 2064: R29 

inv. 2065: R31 

inv. 2066: R28 

inv. 2067: R48 

inv. 2068: R63 

inv. 2069: R73 

inv. 2074: R76 ; t 
inv. 2075: R83 E 
inv. 2076: R84 rM 
inv. 2077: R80 — 
inv. 2078: R59 1 = 2 
inv. 2079: R88 с 
inv. 2099: R32 

inv. 2100: R33 j 
inv. 2102: 47 = 
іпу. 2103: 59. 3 
inv. 2104: 63 
inv. 2105: 66 
inv. 2106: R8 
inv. 2170: 45 





































Munich, Práhistorische Sta: 
inv.1981,3194:130 — 
inv.1988,5630:RI9 — | 
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Indices 





New Haven, Yale Babylonian 
Collection: 970 


New York, American Numismatic Society 
inv. 194: 230 

inv. 307: 684 

inv. 761406: 173 

inv. 761407: 101 

Newell collection, no. 35: 965 

Newell collection, no. 54: 648 

no inv.: 334, 616, 658, 704, 940, X115 


New York, Cloisters Collection 
inv. 1988.15: 8 


New York, David Hendin collection: 944 


New York, Metropolitan Museum 
inv. 81.6.200: 38 
inv. 81.6.311: X95 
inv. 08.202.28: 587 
inv. 22.1939.68: 737 
inv. 31.123: 673 
inv. 1984.32: X141 
inv. no.?: 363, X72 
Department of Ancient Near Eastern Art 
inv. 81.6.276: 845 
inv. 93.17.38: 835 
inv. 1989.123: 895 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
Fortnum 51: 800 (missing?) 
Fortnum 69: 397 
Fortnum 70: 350 
Fortnum 71: 441 






























Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet 


des Médailles 

inv. 144: 725 

inv. 238: 719 

inv. 255: 718 

inv. 261: 777 

inv. 262: 771 

inv. 263: 772 

inv. 264: 773 

inv. 274: 748 

inv. 1333: X122 

inv. 1334: 3 

inv. 1329(2): 819 

inv. 1400A (D3729): 803 
inv. 2071: 28 

inv. 2107: 10 

inv. 2165bis: 421 

inv. 2166: 380 

inv. 2166bis (M 2166): 451 
inv. 2166bis: 589 

inv. 2167: 307 

inv. 2167C (M4543): 696 
inv. 2167E (M6707): X107 
F7842: 692 

F8277 (LB25): 190 

F8346: 399 

F8347: 131 

Fr 2961: X87 

113: 879 

1197: 822 

L1792: 877 

M1393: 939 

M4906: 847 

M4910: 655 

M6116: 856 

М6606: 691 

M7551: X71 

N4054: 695 

N4447: 406 

144798: 811 

Blanchet collection, 5: 619 
Chandon de Briailles collection, 
23.455bis: 814 

de Clercq 134: 876 

de Clercq 3472: 962 

de Clercq 3490: 472 

de Clercq 3495: 604 

de Clercq 3510: 324 

de Clercq 3419: 735 

de Clercq 3519: M25 

de Clercq 3520: M24. 

W. Froehner collection (1925): 702 
de Luynes 161: 11 

Моп er collection 92: 647 


TIER 


1972.1317.56: 906 
1972.1317.58: 919 
1972.1317.59: 910 
1972.1317.86: 841 
1975.7.5: 990 

inv. no.?: 540, 854, 855 


Paris, M. Duchap collection: 723 


Paris, Musée du Louvre 
inv. AC 880: 676 

inv. AO 2412: 654 

inv. AO 6136: 820 

inv. AO 7189: 821 

inv. AOD.168: 994. 

inv. AOD 172: 790 

inv. AOD 183: 909 

inv. OA 9523: 752 

inv. De Clercq 3509: 359 


Paris, Rothschild collection: 717 
Parma: 299(?), 375(?), X61-X63(?) 
Perugia, Museo Archeologico: 151 
Peshawar Museum: 853 


Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 

inv. 29-128-7: 734 

inv. 29-128-582: X36 

inv. 29-128-2269: 195 

inv. 29-128-2270: 88 

inv. 29-128-2272: 240 

inv. B-5110: 973 

inv. CBS 9403: 851 


Pinneberg, Dr. R. Harten collection: 810, 
828, 837, 884 


Princeton, University Art Museum 
inv. 40-393: 554 

inv. 40-395: X91 

inv. 69-63: 615bis 


Ravenna, Museo Nazionale 
inv. 212: 224 

inv. 1468: 372 

inv. 1469: 373 

inv. 1475: 430 

inv. 1527: 223 

inv. 1594: 162 


Reggio Emilia, Museo Civico: 504, R93, 
R94 


Richmond, Virginia Museum of Fine Art 
inv. 66.15.6: X144 
inv, 66.31.2: X143 


ілу, 67.29:Х150 (00 


eta UNL "M 
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Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico 
inv. G2: 374 

inv. G4: 330 

inv. G5: 327 

inv. G8: 281 

inv. G12: 261 

inv. G14: 141 

inv. no.?: 578(?), R21 


Rome, Museo dell'Alto Medioevo 
inv. 1329: 73 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Musée des 
Antiquités Nationales 
inv. No. 31437: X41 


Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage 
inv. 74: 848 

inv. 192: 885 

inv. 193: 864 

inv. 256: 826 

inv. 326: 823 

inv. 443: 880 

inv. 825: 825 

inv. 830: 782 

inv. 838: 839 

inv. 841: 815 

inv. 933: 840 

inv. 1249: 824 
inv. 1385: 852 
inv. 1402: 804 
inv. 2K-130: 747 
inv. Ж-206: 722 
inv. 2K-1786: 26 
inv. 2K-4208: 306 
inv. Ж-4933; 18 
inv. Ж-4937: 17 
inv. 2K-5621: 322 
inv. 2K-5677: 506 
inv. 11-3967: X35 
inv. И-11542; 426 
inv. K-11367: 572 
inv. X-396: 267 
inv. X-5717: 241 
inv. X-6583: 186 
inv. ш-355: 775 
inv. 11-354: 776 
nv. ш-855: 855 
inv. w-80: 716 
inv. w-372: 763 
inv. w-1066: M11 
inv. w-1090: 536 
inv. w-1211: 304 
inv. w-1329: 562bis 
Department of Primitive Cultures, 
inv. 2109/14: 79 
inv. по.?: 35 


Sofia, National Archaeological Museum 
inv. 8090: 204 


Split, Archaeological Museum 
inv. 2096: 213 

inv. 1543: 278 

inv. 1 1374: 279 

inv. 1 2039: X105 

inv. br. 12419: 214 

inv. br. I 2470: 263 

inv. no.?: 41, 48, X3 


Stuttgart, Württembergisches 
Landesmuseum 
inv. KK 1005: 21 


Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum 
inv. 60-12/5: 850 

inv. 65N: 827 

inv. 1804b: 849 

inv. 1998: 486 


Tel Aviv, Kadman Numismatic Pavilion, 
Museum Haaretz 

inv. K-974.84: 967 

inv. K-8738: 530 

inv. K-8739: M28 

inv. K-8740: 526 

inv. K-20119: 979 

inv. K-23262: 559 

inv. K-70474: 568 


Tongres (Belgium), Musée provincial 
gallo-romain: R12 


Torino, Museo Civico d'Arte Antica 
inv. 23/ORI: 508 
inv. no.?: 222(?) 


Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum 
inv. 949.X161.22: 665 
inv. D.1554: 816 


Toronto, University of Toronto, Malcove 
collection 

inv. M82.204: 866 

inv. M82.233: 862 


Treignes (Belgium), Musee du 
Malgré-Tout 
inv. 75.MG.03: R13 


Trier, Rheinisches Landesmuseum 
inv. G.1232: 37 


Tunis: 191, 534 i. E 819, 


ШУ УБИО E 
inv. 529:317 | ыг җа E aee 
inv. 530: 667 5 
inv.532:193 | | = 
inv. 999: 409 


ы 
C вар ых 


Vatican, Musei Vaticani 0 


Vatican, Medagliere (Museo Borgiano і. 

PropagandaFide:433() | ^ 
— 

Vidin (Bulgaria), History Museum: 512 

24 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches MERGE job 

inv. VII 770: 114 

inv. VII B 23: 83 

inv. VII B 381: X50 

inv. VII B 387: 188 

inv. IX 1989: 70 

inv. IX 2030: X106 

inv. IX 2135: 189 

inv. IX 2580: 770bis 

inv. IX A 38: 1 

inv. IX B 135: X90 

inv. IX B 645: X103 

inv. IX B 846: X89 

inv. IX B869: 371 

inv. IX B1107: 951 

inv. IX B1648: 818 

inv. X 109: 817 

inv. XII 910,1006: X76 

inv. XII 913,1891: 612 


Vienna, Schatzkammer 
inv. XIII 2: 545 


Washington, Dumbarton Oaks 
inv. 6.62: 732 

inv. 37.26: 731 

inv. 38.5: 585 

inv. 47.2.2284: R74 Ч 
inv. 47.14: 715 3113 


inv. 47.21: 778 — > 
inv. 48.19: 728 $1.9 ЖАЗ 
inv. 50.18: 671 Ie» 
inv. 50.35: 689 аа ТАҒЫН fecus 
іпу. 53.7: 576 а & ana 
inv. 53.12.61:64  . ыма 
inv. 55.29: 765 еже ийн» 
inv: 57,53: 513 ЖЕЕ ГОО. ГД: 
іпу. 57.65: M23 

inv. 57.66: 581 

inv. 57.68: 601 

inv. 58.30: 680. 


inv. 58 em 672 241281 528 
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Сы New Haven, Yale Babylonian 


New York, American Numismatic Society 
inv. 194: 230 

inv. 307: 684 

inv. 761406: 173 

inv. 761407: 101 

Newell collection, no. 35: 965 

Newell collection, no. 54: 648 

no inv.: 334, 616, 658, 704, 940, X115 


New York, Cloisters Collection 
inv. 1988.15: 8 


New York, David Hendin collection: 944 


New York, Metropolitan Museum 
inv. 81.6.200: 38 

inv. 81.6.311: X95 

inv. 08.202.28: 587 

inv. 22.1939.68: 737 

inv. 31.123: 673 

inv. 1984.32: X141 

inv. no.?: 363, X72 

Department of Ancient Near Eastern Art 
inv. 81.6.276: 845 

inv. 93.17.38: 835 

inv. 1989.123: 895 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
Fortnum 51: 800 (missing?) 
Fortnum 69: 397 
Fortnum 70: 350 

Fortnum 71: 441 


um 78: 232 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet 


des Médailles 

inv. 144: 725 

inv. 238: 719 

inv. 255: 718 

inv. 261: 777 

inv. 262: 771 

inv. 263: 772 

inv. 264: 773 

inv. 274: 748 

inv. 1333: X122 

inv. 1334: 3 

inv. 1329(2): 819 

inv. 1400A (D3729): 803 
inv. 2071: 28 

inv. 2107: 10 

inv. 2165bis: 421 

inv. 2166: 380 

inv. 2166bis (M 2166): 451 
inv. 2166bis: 589 

inv. 2167: 307 

inv. 2167C (M4543): 696 
inv. 2167E (M6707): X107 
F7842: 692 

F8277 (LB25): 190 
F8346: 399 

F8347: 131 

Fr 2961: X87 

113: 879 

1197: 822 

L1792: 877 

M1393: 939 

M4906: 847 

M4910: 655 

M6116: 856 

M6606: 691 

M7551: X71 

N4054: 695 

N4447: 406 

N4798: 811 

Blanchet collection, 5: 619 
Chandon de Briailles collection, 
23.455bis: 814 

de Clercq 134: 876 

de Clercq 3472: 962 

de Clercq 3490: 472 

de Clercq 3495: 604 

de Clercq 3510: 324 

de Clercq 3419: 735 

de Clercq 3519: M25 

de Clercq 3520: M24 


W. Froehner collection (1925): 702 


Indices 





1972.1317.56: 906 
1972.1317.58: 919 
1972.1317.59: 910 
1972.1317.86: 841 
1975.7.5: 990 

inv. no.?: 540, 854, 855 


Paris, M. Duchap collection: 723 


Paris, Musée du Louvre 
inv. AC 880: 676 

inv. AO 2412: 654 

inv. AO 6136: 820 

inv. AO 7189: 821 

inv. AOD.168: 994 

inv. AOD 172: 790 

inv. AOD 183: 909 

inv. OA 9523: 752 

inv. De Clercq 3509: 359 


Paris, Rothschild collection: 717 
Parma: 299(?), 375(?), X61-X63(?) 
Perugia, Museo Archeologico: 151 
Peshawar Museum: 853 


Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 

inv. 29-128-7: 734 

inv. 29-128-582: X36 

inv. 29-128-2269: 195 

inv. 29-128-2270: 88 

inv. 29-128-2272: 240 

inv. B-5110: 973 

inv. CBS 9403: 851 


Pinneberg, Dr. R. Harten collection: 810, 
828, 837, 884 


Princeton, University Art Museum 
inv. 40-393: 554 

inv. 40-395: X91 

inv. 69-63: 615bis 


Ravenna, Museo Nazionale 
inv. 212: 224 

inv. 1468: 372 

inv. 1469: 373 

inv. 1475: 430 

inv. 1527: 223 

inv. 1594: 162 


Reggio Emilia, Museo Civico: 504, R93, 
R94 


Richmond, Virginia Museum of Fine Art 
inv, 66.15.6: X144. 
inv. 66.31.2: X143 | 


(пу. 67.29:X185 e 
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Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico 
inv. G2: 374 

inv. G4: 330 

inv. G5: 327 

inv. G8: 281 

inv. G12: 261 

inv. G14: 141 

inv. no.?: 578(?), R21 


Rome, Museo dell'Alto Medioevo 
inv. 1329: 73 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Musée des 
Antiquités Nationales 
inv. No. 31437: X41 


Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage 
inv. 74: 848 

inv. 192; 885 

inv. 193: 864 

inv. 256: 826 

inv. 326: 823 

inv. 443: 880 

inv. 825: 825 

inv. 830: 782 

inv. 838: 839 

inv. 841: 815 

inv. 933: 840 

inv. 1249: 824 
inv. 1385: 852 
inv. 1402: 804 
inv. Ж-130: 747 
inv. Ж-206: 722 
inv. Ж-1786: 26 
inv. 2K-4208: 306 
inv. Ж-4933; 18 
inv. 2K-4937: 17 
inv. Ж-5621: 322 
inv. 2K-5677: 506 
inv. 11-3967: X35 
inv. И-11542: 426 
inv. K-11367: 572 
inv. X-396: 267 
inv. X-5717: 241 
inv. X-6583: 186 
inv. ш-355: 775 
inv. ш-354: 776 
nv. ш-855: 855 
inv. w-80: 716 
inv. w-372: 763 
inv. w-1066: M11 
inv. w-1090: 536 
inv. w-1211: 304 
inv. w-1329: 562bis 
Department of Primitive Cultures, 
inv. 2109/14: 79 
inv. no.?: 35 


Sofia, National Archaeological Museum | 
inv. 8090: 204 
А San TEE 
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Split, Archaeological Museum 
inv. 2096: 213 

inv. 1543: 278 

inv. 11374: 279 

inv. 12039: X105 

inv. br. 12419: 214 

inv. br. I 2470: 263 

inv. no.?: 41, 48, X3 


Stuttgart, Württembergisches 
Landesmuseum 
inv. KK 1005: 21 


Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum 
inv. 60-12/5: 850 

inv. 65N: 827 

inv. 1804b: 849 

inv. 1998: 486 


Tel Aviv, Kadman Numismatic Pavilion, 
Museum Haaretz 

inv. К-974.84: 967 

inv. K-8738: 530 

inv. K-8739: M28 

inv. K-8740: 526 

inv. K-20119: 979 

inv. K-23262: 559 

inv. K-70474: 568 


Tongres (Belgium), Musée provincial 
gallo-romain: R12 


Torino, Museo Civico d'Arte Antica 
inv. 23/ORI: 508 
inv. no.?: 222(?) 


Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum 
inv. 949.X161.22: 665 
inv. D.1554: 816 


Toronto, University of Toronto, Malcove 
collection 

inv. M82.204: 866 

inv. M82.233: 862 


Treignes (Belgium), Musée du 
Malgré-Tout 
inv. 75.MG.03: R13 


Trier Rheinisches Landesmuseum 
inv. G.1232: 37 1 NIME 


Tunis: 191, 534 256 


Vatican, Mus 
inv. | 


— 
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Vatican, Medagliere (Museo Borgiano di + 

Propaganda Fide): 4330) | “tae em 
: IT ARE р-н 

Vidin (Bulgaria), History Museum: 512 _ 

5--2 ЭР 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 

inv. VII 770: 114 г цаг 

inv. VII B 23: 83 

inv. VII B 381: X50 

inv. VII B 387: 188 

inv. IX 1989: 70 

inv. IX 2030: X106 

inv. IX 2135: 189 

inv. IX 2580: 770bis 

inv. IX A 38: 1 

inv. IX B 135: X90 

inv. IX B 645: X103 

inv. IX B 846: X89 

inv. IX B869: 371 

inv. IX B1107: 951 

inv. IX B1648: 818 

inv. X 109: 817 

inv. XII 910,1006: X76. 

inv. XII 913,1891: 612 


Vienna, Schatzkammer 
inv. XIII 2: 545 ену 





























Washington, Dumbarton Oaks — 
inv. 6.62: 732 зоны 
inv. 37.26: 731 

inv. 38.5: 585 

inv. 47.2.2284: R74 

inv. 47.14: 715 

inv. 47.21: 778 

inv. 48.19: 728 

inv. 50.18: 671 

inv. 50.35: 689 7а 
inv. 53.7: 576 а АЯУ 
inv. 53.12.61: 64 | 
inv. 55.29:765 | (| 177 
inv. 57.53: 513 2 
inv. 57.65: M23 —— 
inv. 57.66:581 0 
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175, 177, 187, 194, 198, 207, 216, 221, 235- 
239, 262, 269-277, 282, 283, 289—291, 294, 
296-298, 310-312, 357, 360, 364—367, 
382, 383, 403, 411—413, 417, 427, 436, 448, 
450, 454, 456, 474, 475, 477, 481, 487, 490, 
491, 494—496, 498—501, 507, 510, 511, 514, 
514bis, 516, 519-522, 525, 527—529, 531, 


Index of earlier Collections 


Albani: 203, 317 

Alexeev: 79 

S. Alishan: 899 

Schloß Ambras: 83, 612, X76 
Filippo Archinti: 752 
Mariano Armellini: 466 
Onorio Arrigoni: 295 

Ars Antiqua, Lucerne: 668 

S. Ayvaz: 460bis, 642, 682; 


Rev. Churchill Babington: 178 
Victor Barakat: 974 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini: 148 
Francis Bartlett: 463 
Beckenbauer: 280 
Burton Y. Berry: 333, 362, 453, 497, 524, 
539, 546, 560, 742, X136, X138, M29, 
M30 
Bessborough: 179 
Tobias Biehler: 89, 196 
Blacas: 618 
Rev. R. Milburn Blakiston: 461 
Blumka Gallery: X141 
— Count Bobrinski: 267 
Carlo Bonichi: 69 
“| Campbell Bonner: 596, 656 
_ Cardinal Stefano Borgia: 171, 315 


532, 535, 538, 541, 542, 547—551, 555—558, 
563-567, 570-571, 580, 583, 588, 593, 
597, 615, 628, 631, 633, 634, 640, 643, 644, 
650, 651, 666, 670, 679, 681, 683, 685, 687, 
690, 692bis-694, 698—700, 709, 730, 741, 
749-751, 757, 774, 796, 802, 807, 813, 842, 
846, 861, 870, 894, 907, 908, 913, 915, 916, 


Cardinal Flavio I Chigi: X114 

King Christian VIII of Sweden: X121 

Classical Numismatic Group: 53, M13 

Louis de Clercq: 75, 324, 359, 472, 604, 
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X101, X111, X140, X141-X144, R4- 
R23, R25-R37, R39-R52, R54, R71, 


| — $18-S25 


nimbus: 57 


Indices: 





X73, X105, X109, X110 


Ludovico Compagni: p. 3 

Constans: 13 

Constantine: 4-6 

Constantine II: 13 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus: X27 

Constantiniople (personification of): 31- 
24, 561—563; Chapter 8 

Constantius П: 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 13, 717, 
X16 

Constantius III: 572 

Constantius Gallus: 10 

Flaminio Cornaro: p. 5 

Contuccio Contucci: p. 5 

Anselmo Costadoni: p. 4 

Creed: see Apostles' Creed 

Cross: 45, 47, 64—66, 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 
264, 309, 313, 432, 435, 443-450, 
510—522, 536, 538-541, 569, 570, 
573, 575, 578—580, 583, 587—594, 
596, 597—611, 613-620, 622, 623, 
667-678, 681, 684-697, 699, 701, 
704, 728, 780—802, 839, 859-868, 
873, 876, 877, 879—881, 883, 884, 
889, 891, 892, 894, 896, 898-901, 
906—930, 933-935, 937, 938, X22- 
X24, X29, X38, X64, X90, X95, X96, 
X98, X99, X110, X112, X113, X133, 
X139, R79-R82, R89, R90, R94, 
512-514, S16 

Cross-nimbus: 517, 574, 575, 671, 705, 
707, 708, 710, 711, 713, 714 

Crucifixion: see Jesus, life 

Crypta Balbi: p. 11 


Daniel: 424—428, 436, 437, 659, 665, 
839—852, 997, X89, S7, S8 
Daniel and the Dragon: 630, 632, 
642-644, 652 

Daphne: 765 

Demon: 882, 895 

Giovanni Battista De Rossi: pp. 6-7 

Diadumenian: p. 17 

Diocletian: 715 

Dionysos: 186, 189, 370, 759, 760, 769, 
770bis 

Franz Joseph Dólger: p. 8 

Dolphin: 260-263, 302-303, 409, 504— 
507, X1, X53, X141-X143 

Dove: 37, 69, 264, 297, 298, 304—308, 

— 321, 328-330, 416, 421, 428-430, 

__ 432, 434, 435, 438, 441, 446, 447, 


= 468-470, 482-499, 510, 511, 577, 








Indices 





583, 673, 674, 728, 900, X48-X63, 
X90, X95, X109, R39-R44, R77, R79, 
R86, R87, S17 

Heinrich Dressel: p. 8 


Eagle: 501-5035is; 878, X99 

Elagabalus: p. 17 

Elijah: X119 

Elcherius, brother of the Empress Maria: 
752 

Eros: 184, 462 

Yüksel Erimtan: p. 9 

Etrog: 947, 949, 966-979 

"Eucharistic dolphin": Х1-Х9 


Francesco de' Ficoroni: p. 5 

Fish: 182; 190-197, 305, 307, 314, 317, 
320, 321, 324-326, 328, 329, 337- 
339, 434, 446, 447, 468, 469, 724, 
725, 869, 870, X2, X2bis, X3, X9, 
X40-X45, X121, X122, X139, R1 

Fish-and-anchor motif: 198-264, 299- 
303, 312, 334, 335, 407, 408, 419, 432, 
433, 464, 466, 720—723, X36, R2 

Fish-and-cross motif: 265-298 

Fisherman: 176, 314, X70 

Pietro Francesco Foggini: p. 5 

Forgeries: Chapter 17 (passim) 

Charles Drury Edward Fortnum: p. 8 

Marcus Freher: p. 3 

Wilhelm Froehner: p. 7 

Adolf Furtwängler: pp. 7-8 


Gabriel: see Angels 

Galienus: p. 18 

Galla Placidia: X17 

Raffaele Garrucci: p. 7 

Geta: p. 17 

Gethsemane: 456 

Glass pendants: p. 14 

Globus cruciger: 599, 600, 602, 606, 
Х22-Х24 

Gnosticism, Gnostics: 961 

Goat: 368, 397, 568 

Golgotha: 696, 697 

Good Shepherd: 317-409, 428, 429, 431— 
433, 436—438, 463-467, 726, 727, 
X71-X74, R75, S10 

Gordian III, p. 17 

John Hamilton Gray: рр. 7-8 

“Gryllos” (grotesque, composite figure): 
67, 68, 178, S16 

Francesco Gualdi: p. 3 

Guarrazar Treasure: 579 


James Hamilton: p. 6 
Hare; 508, 751 
Harpokrates: 464, 465 
Hekate: 463, 465, X74 
Helena: X14 

Helios: 185, 719 


Heraclius: X22 decer aa 


Herakles: 184 | 


Hermes: 180 
Hetoimasia: 457, 516 
Holy Sepulchre: 679, 680 
Honorius: 717, 752, X10 
Horse: 739, 751 


Ibex: 987 
Investiture: 572 
Isaac: see Abraham and Isaac 


Jesus: 430(?), 439, 441, 453-456(?), 517- 
519, 576, 588—594, 638-640, 667— 
676, 681, 689—691, 705, X130, X131, 
X138, R79, R82 
Name of: p. 81 
and apostles: 636, 637, S9 
Jesus enthroned: 574, 592, 689-691, 
R72-R74 

Bust, above cross: 575, 677, 678, 777, 
779, X129 

Life: 

Annunciation: 584, 586, 666, 771- 
776, X91, X92, X120, X123 

Nativity: X124 

Adoration: 439, 597(?), 667—672, 706, 
854-856(?) 

Baptism: 441, 673, 674, X109, X125, 
X126 

Entry into Jerusalem: 675, 707-712, 
857, 858, R71, R72 

Crucifixion: 443-445, 676, 713, X93, 
X94 

Women at the Tomb (Resurrection): 
679, 680, X127, X128, X136, X137 

Ascension: 681, X127, X128 

Doubting of Thomas: 714 

Miracles: 

Miracle at Cana: 682 

Multiplication of loaves and fish: 682 

Healing of the Blind Man: 685, 686 

Healing of the Leper: 683 

Healing of the Haemorrhoissa: 684 

Raising of Lazarus: 442, 629, 633, 
635, 653, 687, 688, R66-R70, 
R76 

Jonah: 405, 406, 415-423, 428-430, 432, 
435, 438, 658, 853(?), X87, X88, S6, 
S7 

Julia Domna: p. 17 

Julian: 10, 11, 716; p. 189 

Justinian: X24 


C. W. King: p. 8 
Theodor Klauser: p. 9 
Karol Lanckoronski: p. 7 
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Lion: 565, 566, 645-647, 798-801, 989, 
990 

Lombardic cameos: 732 

Lord's Prayer: 891 

Lulav: 941—944, 947, 949, 951, 966-979 


Macarius (Jean l'Heureux): p. 2 

Macrinus: p. 17 

Maenad: 770, 770bis 

Magical gems: р. 14; Chapter 7 (passim); 
Chapter 11 (passim); 953-965 

Thomaso Mamachi: pp. 4—5 

Giuseppe Marchi: p. 6 

Maria, wife of Honorius: 752 

Pierre Jean Mariette: pp. 5-6 

Gaetano Marini: p. 6 

Martyrs: 458, 459, X95, X96 

Maurice Tiberius: X25 

Maxentius: 715 

Maximianus: 715 

Maximinus І: p. 17 

Maximus: p. 17 

Claude Menestrier: p. 3 

Menorah: 940-953, X116-X118 

Michael: see Angels 

Miracles: see Jesus, miracles 

Monogram: 84, 523-541, 931-933, К91- 
R100, S26-S30, M1-M39 

Moses: 430(?), R65 

Peter Johann Monrad: p. 6 

Mount Gerizim: p. 163 

Shlomo Moussaieff: p. 8 

Friedrich Münter: p. 6 

Princess Luisa Murat (Louise Julie Murat): 


р.7 


Nereid: 761 

Nero: 719 

Nike: 28, 29, 30, 32, 750, 963, X35 
Noah: 411, 430, 438 43 
George Frederick Nott: p. 6 — — й: “а 
Nymph: 189, 764 


Omphalos: 777, 780; у? 
Orant, seated: 522, 573, 703 — 
Orant, uncertain: 641, 654, 660, 
X100, 515; “әк ЖҰРТ 
Orbiana: p. 17 | 
Origen: p. 81 
Fulvio Orsini: p. 2 
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Indices 





Philip I and Philip II: pp. 17-18 

Piazza della Consolazione hoard: p. 11; 577 

Pisces: pp. 41 and 134 

Benedetto Pistrucci: p. 130 

Plautilla; p. 17 

Portraits: 1-66, 794, 795, 871—877, 890, 
901, 902, 984, 985, X10-X27, X105, 
X106, S1 

Poseidon: 759 

Pupienus: p. 17 


Quintillus: 715 


Ram: 797, 936, 981-983 

Ratiaria hoard: p. 11; 512 

Reggio Emilia hoard: pp. 11 and 183; 504 
Reuse of gems: p. 13; 176-189, 417, 750 
Flavius Ricimer: 85 

Rivers of Paradise: 777 

Roma: 28, 29, 30, 34 

Romulus Augustulus: X19 

Felice Rondinini: p. 3 

Peter Paul Rubens: pp. 3-4; 718 
Constantino Ruggieri: p. 5 


Sad: p. 8 
Saints: 
Saint George: 698 
Saint Laurence: 458 
Saint Leontios: 616, 617 
Saint Menas: 622, 623, 704 
Saint Paul: 451, 575, 579, 581, 582, 
R73, R74, R80, R81 


Saint Peter: 451, 575, 579, 580, R73, 
R74, R80, R81 
Saint Prokopios: 618 
Saints Sergios and Bacchos: 717 
Saint Theodore: 702 
Saint (unnamed): 619-621, 700 (rid- 
er); 793, X129 
Salonina: p. 18 
Samaritan rings and amulets: 624; p. 163 
Santa Maria dell'Orto (Rome): p. 82 
Giuseppi Sandi: p. 5 
Sasan: 895 
Sasanian gems: pp. 11 and 87; Chapters 15 
and 16 (passim) 
Sasan-Marg: 895 
Satorninos (Saturninus): 738 
Satyr: 770 
Scorpion: 879, 993 
Sculptor: 179 
Zaccaria Seriman: p. 5 
Septimius Severus: p. 17 
Serena, wife of Flavius Stilicho: 752 
Severina, wife of Aurelian: p. 18 
Severus Alexander: p. 17 
Sheep: 69, 567, 701, X37, X38, X65, 
X66, X104, R45, S11; Chapter 5 
(passim) 
Ship: p. 15; 310—315, Х67-Х70, R46-R50 
Showbread table: 951 
Johannes Smetius, elder and younger: 
p.4 
Solomon: 290, 472, X84-X86 
Oberstlojtnant Sommers: p. 6 


IHCOY XPICTE: 174, 443 
IHCOY XPICTOY: 2, 86-89, 167; cf. 443; 
R53 
IHCOYC: 447, 464 
IHCOYM XPHCTE: 476 
IHCOYN XPEICTON: 478 
IHCOYC XPEICTOC: 169, 720 
IHX: 314 
IH-XP: 336, 434 
IX XC: 574, 596 
IX: 193, 319 
ІХӨ: 183 
IXOYC: 149-153, 155-165, 176-180, 
` 190-192, 194-202, 204, 299, 302, 
303, 311, 312, 316-318, 342, 343, 
` 406, 420, 431-433, 435, 444, 453, 
455, 456, 460, 467, 576, R1, R3 





Maxwell Sommerville: p. 7; 734 
Staurogram: 26, 184, 451, X37, R88 
Flavius Stilicho: 73, 752 

Stork: 730 

Tacht-e Suleiman: 792 


Talmud: pp. 159—160, 166, 170 

Tamga: 802, 880, 881, 897, 994 

Tertullian: p. 53 

Tetragrammaton: 963 

Theodoric: 523 

Theodosius II: 76, X11, X21 

Thermantia, sister of Empress Maria: 
752 

Thetford Treasure: pp. 11 and 82 

Bórge Thorlacius: p. 6 

Tityrus: p. 54 

Trajan Decius: pp. 18 and 189 

Tree: Chapter 4, 316 

Trisagion: 481 

Tyche: 750 

Valentinian III: 572, X18 

Valerian I: p. 18 

Philips van Winghe: p. 2 

Varazadukta: 70 

Filippo Venuti: p. 5 

Francesco Vettori: p. 5 

Virgin: 440, 520, 521, 564, 584, 586, 595, 
596, 666-672, 705, 706, 771-776, 
X90-X93, X135 

Visigothic gems: 547-550 

Yusik: 70 

Zodiac: 471 


IIANTOKPATOP: 167 

САВА09: 169, 462, 472, 481, 652, 654, 
X114 

CO)THP: 169, 182, 446, 591, 593 

YIE IIATHP: 443 

YIO OEOY: 167 

YWYICTOYC: 169 

XE OY: 479 

X-P: 334 

[XPJEICTOC IHCOYC METEMOY: X31 

XPEICTOY: 206 

XPICTE: 342, 462(?) 

XPICTOC: 464, 592, 655 

XPICTOY: 3, 103-110, 207 

XPICTOY IHCOY: 111 


Chi-rho monogram: 25, 40, 42, 48, 59, 69, 
112-132, 144—148, 150, 151, 166, 
181, 304, 305, 308, 331—333, 419, 
426, 430, 433, 442, 452, 461, 465, 571, 
572, 663, X22, X32-X35, X38, X39, 

X52, X60, X67, X69, X91, X97, X101, 
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X111, X140, X141-X144, R4-R23, IOYAIAN@: 739 Other words and phrases: u = 
R25-R37, R39-R52, R54, R71, S18- IMANNOY: 186 ATIOCATIOCATIOCKYPIOCCABAQ)O: = 
S25 KAPIAN: 74 481 
Complex chi-rho monogram: 133-143 KAPIIIANON: 342 А-А: 225 


Chi-rho and ІН monograms: 151, 321, 
411, 428, 433, 452 

Chi-rho and IH-OY: 147 

Chi-rho and А-0): 571, 572, R24, R38 


Names of angels: 

AZAHA: 576 

ANANIA: 185 

APXANTEAOYC: 477 

BAPAHAM(?): 632 

ГАВРІНЛ: 141, 185, 462, 472, 576, 598, 
604, 630-631, 632 (TABPEIHA) 

EZOYCIE: 778 

KAPIIIHA: 479 

MIXAHA: 462, 472, 576, 598-601, 604, 
630—632, 695, 747, X108, X114 
O ATIOC MIXAHA: 600, 695 

OYPIHA: 472, 576, 604, 630, 632, 652, 
653, X114 

OYOPIHA: 630 

РАФАНА: 576, 631, X114 

PEMEAH: 576 

COYPIHA: 604 

XEPOYBIN: 477, 630, 962 


Names of Old Testament figures 
and saints: 

ATIE ГЕОРГІ: 698 
AAOYHA: 478 

ATIE OEOAOPI: 702 
IONAN: 658 

ATIE AEONTI: 616 
ATIE [M]HNA: 622 

ATIE ПРОКОПІ: 618 
...TI ..OP...IO...II.: 619 
COAOMON: 290, 472, R2 


Personal and place names: 
ATAOANTEAOY: 73 

ANA EIII: 587 

АМОЎВІФК: 451 

ANTIOXOY: 599 

AIIOAQNIC O TOY ANEOYC: 625 
BACIAICCHC: 1 

TAYAENT: 58 

ENAEAEXIN: 175 

ЕРМІОМНС VY XH: 70 
EY®HMIOY: 46, 47 

«YDE... Euphemios?: 44 
Н.ОҮРПМГА.ӨВОЛОТ: 463 
HPAKAITOC: 737 
OAAIA: 744 
OEOIIONTOY: 45 
OEOTEKNOY: 19 
IAKWB: 965 
ТОҮЛТАМОҮ:М13 и 


KECAPIA КАППАДОКІА: 12 
AEONTIOY: 779 
AONTINOY: 741 
AOYKI: 396 
MAOHNIC: 479 
MAPIA: 736, 743 
MAPKIANHN: 624 
MAPTINIANOY: 454 
MAPTYPI: 735 
МАТРОМА: 25 

NEPON ATOYCTE: 719 
NOCKEPAQ): X12 
EI@IAC: 12 
ОМНСІМОС: 170 
ONOMACTOY: M12 
BACIAICCA OYAPAZAAOYKTA: 70 
IIANKPATHA: 479 
ПАМХАРІ: 1 
IIAYAINAC: 1 
IIAYAAINQ): 740 
ПОЛЕМОКОС: 18 
IIPO[BIJANOY: 25 
POMH XPYCOIIOAIC: 30 
CAMOYEA: 964 
CATOPNIAOY: 738 
CEYHPIANQ): 744 
CICINNOY: 20 
TAYPINOC: 590 
ТІМОФЕОЎ: 111 

YSIT IO: 742 
SOIBEION: X33 
XPICTOAOYAOC: 341 


Greek monograms: 457, 524-546, М1- 
M39 


Possible resolutions of Greek 
monograms: 

Akakios: 527 

Antoninou: 533 

Aurelios: M19 

Epiphaniou: 542 

Eutychios: 524 

Toannou: M10 

Toulianou: M9, M13 

Marias: 538 

Mariou: M31 

Markou: 532 HE X 
Maththaiou: 540 QE ж 
Pardou: M20 
Paulou: 529, M8 


A 


АБІ ПОТЕ: 342 

АЛАНАОХІА: 167 

@&т@ААоёоу: 479 

ATIMHTOY IIEAIOY: 738 

BAI: 326 

BOHOHCO{N}: 599 

BOHOI: 173-175, 424, 569, 585, 599, 
622, 624, 652-654, 739-747 
BOHOI ТО) ФОРОҮМТІ (or variant): 

745, 746 
EIC ӨЕОС [BOHOI]: 424, 624 
OE BOHOI: 175 
KYPIE (or variant) ВОНОІ: 569, 739— 
741, 743-746 

XE BOHOI: 742 

AOZA (565): 289 

EIC ӨЕОС: 1, 595, 604, 665 

EIC ӨЕОС [BOHOI]: 424 

EIC ӨЕОС EN OYPANOIC: 474 

EIC @EOC EN ОҮРАМО): 475, 476, 664 

EIC ӨЕОС ЕПН...: 405 

EN APXH HN O А(О)ГОС, (John 1:1): 576 

ЕШКАЛОҮМАГ 478 

EZOPKIZW: 477 

EYTYXI, EYTYXOC: 1, 735, 749 

EYXOMAI: 171 

ZEY®K AAIIIP OEXKT(?): 597 

ZHCAIC IIOAAOIC ETECIN: 736 ста 

ZHCEC EN @EQ: 737 






























ZOH: 1, 748 — 
NEN Hd tox тоҳо: 479 (UAI De 223 
OEPAIIEYCON: 626 ЭЭГ: 5 
КАЛОС: 469 | PC 
КО(рхос) Ф.АФЕоу thy є<ї>со<$бу> Kal з 2 


тўу ёбоббу (Psalm 120 [121]: 8): 480 |, 
МЕГА ONOMA XEPOYBE477 6 
МЕГА TO ONOMA TOY MON(OY) GEOY: 

473 DINEM 
МЕТАСТА(2)НС():408 0 | 
MNHMONEYE: 166 
vócov: 479 m > 
N/Y; С апа X(?):353 


SOT 
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Фүгіос: 479 

YTIA: 748, R2 

qaiosoc: 479 

ФОРОМТА: 477 

ФОРОҮМТІ: 174 

ФУЛА...: R2 

X-B: X46 

XAIPE KEXAPITOMENH O KC META 
COY, or variant (Luke 1:28): 771-774, 
X120 

XAP: 606 

XAPA: 583 

XAPIC: 721, 748, 750 
OY XAPIC: 749 

'"PYXHC: 170, 171 

@CANA: 478 





| Magical names and phrases: 

| ABAANATANAABA: 466 

| АВРАХА=: 470, 629, X114 

| AEHIOY (Vowels): 443, 629 

| AIZQN: 971 

| AIQNIE: 961 

| AKATAAHMIITE: 961 

AKOYBTA: 965 

APTANNA: 443 

[BJAAHTO Q0): 443 

BEP@: 965 

EEEE AA...: 471 

ET BOC ГАР ЛАК AC ОФ ZA AC TAN 
IAN XAA (atbash formula): 961 

pes GAAACCOEIAH: 961 

LER ӨЈЕССЕТСКН: 443 

—— ТАЕООВАФРЕМЕМОҮМОФӨІЛАРІКРІФІ- 

Эрэ AEYEAI@PIPKIPAAIO@NYOMEN- 

— EPOABOE: 627 

IAIAYAQ: 629. 

IAQ: 169, 461, 467, 468, 470, 630, 965 






























DEO: 23, 48, 57, 172, 754, 755, R9, R15, 
R26, R45, R52, R55-R57, R60, X30 

DEVS AIV IADL[?]ENN: 27 

ICRATICOC (sic): 210 

IESV: 209 

IESV VVE TEV: 340 

IN DEO: X30 

NM S: 354 

OS NON COMINVETIS ES EO (John 
19:36): 758 

REVOCAT: 61 

SALVS: 148 

SOLOMON: R89, R90 

SPES IN DEO: R26, R60 

TETAGRAMETON: 963 

TTR III: 324 

VENVS VICTRI...: 465 

V:43 

VI: 55 

VIBAS: 753 

VIBAS IN CRISTO: R24 

VITA XPS: 579 

VIV: 41 

..IVAS: 38 

VIVA IN chi-rho: 59 

VIVAS: 52, 54, 69, 412, 756, R54 

VIVAS IN: X29 

VIVAS IN DEO: 23, 57, 172, 754, 755, 
R9, R15, R45, R52, R55-R57 

VIVAS IN DEO; between, chi-rho: 48 

VIVAS TVIS: 37 

VIVATIS: 35, 752 

XPS: 579 


Imperial names: 

ALARICVS REX GOTHORVM: 83 

CONSTANTIVS AVG: 12 

DIOCL MAXIM AVG: 715 

HONORI MARIA STELICHO SER- 
ENA VIVATIS/STELICHO SERENA 
ELCHERI THERMAANTIA VIVATIS: 
752 

DN HONORIVS AVG: X10 

RICIMER VINCAS: 85 

DN THEODOSIVS AVG: 76 


Personal names: 

APVLE: 40 

ARBORI : R24 

AUGVSTA: 43 

AGVSTINI: 579 

BASILIA: 21 

CAEN: 39 

CORN DVLCIS: 60 / 





Indices 





GVRDA: 55 

HELENAE: R50 
HERCVLAN: 53 
IANVARI: 69 
INNOCENTE ...: 62 
IOHANNES: X29 
ISVVRASEN: 755 
IVLIAE DONATAE: 308 
IVLIANE: 61 

IVSTINE: R9 

LVCIANE: 43 

LVXVRI HOMOBONE: 753 
MAXSENTI: 37 

PERE: 17 

PRIMVLE: 41 

ROGATE: 754 

FL. ROMVL.VEST. FECIT: 572 
R-V: 397 

RVEI: 305 

SEBERINA: R51 
SEPTIMI: 35 
SEPTIMINE: R51 
SERVANDA: 412 
SPESINIANE: 52 
STEPANVS: R50 
TELEGENIA: 757 
VICT: 39 

VITALIS: 757 

„DI: 57 


Latin monogram: 84, 307, 523, R91- R100 
Possible resolution of a Latin monogram: 
D(ominus) N(oster) THEODORICUS: 523 


Hebrew: 


Personal names and titles: 
NIN: 971, 988 

aN: 993 

MIN: 967 

DIAS: 1000 

MIN: 984 

MIN: 975 

UTS: 968 

MIMS: 985 

7971: 980 

12721: 966 

11131: 975 

ктп: 989 

NINT: 974, 976, 992 
WIN: 987 

71211: 982 

tin: 968 

Tn: 989 

рп: 977 

Ut: 986 

Mi: 971, 981, 996 
jam: 995 

113»: 990 

HDN: 969, 986, 999; 

yum: 991 e Жз 
PS: 972, 981, 984,998 |0 





Indices 


WT: 971 
МПО: 993 
"15:973 
TWNID: 966 
i115: 998 

МП: 986 

172: 974 
хро: 994 
NY: 983 
NSDND: 972, 983 
MAP: 995 
SIP: 976 
Nm: 994 
DA: 1001 
109%: 999 
1299; 1000 
DY: 982 

WU: 997 
КТО: 970, 973, 977, 991, 992, 97, 1002 
199; 978 
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